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PREFATORY NOTE 


We are at last ready with the Second Volume of the 
' Proceedings, containing Select Papers. The variety of snh- 
jects*' and the complications of printing are responsible for 
this delay. Some papers which were very short have 
through mistake already appeared among Summaries and 
they^are omitted here. The papers included in this volume 
have all been seen through the press by my learned friend 
and colleague, Pandit Kshetresachandra Chattopadhyaya, 
M.A. To him our gratitude is due in unstinted measure : no 
detail has been too small for him, no labour too heavy. 
He has received the willing co-operation of Messrs. M. Naimur 
Rehman, M.A., Syed Muhammad Zamin Ali, M.A., and 
Baburam Saksena, M.A. I desire on behalf of the Committee 

to offer to them our warm thanks. 

k 

Our best thanks are due to the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad, who have taken great pains over the printing; 
pages 831—870 have been printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press, Calcutta. 

The papers have been printed with extreme care, but, 
owing to the variety of their subject-matter and -the compli- 
cations of diacritical marks, it is possible that some errors 
have cre'j^t in. We can only ask for forgiveness. 

To the Joint Secretaries of the Conference, Professor 

* _ 

P. K. Acharya, M.A., Ph.D., D. Lit., and Maulavi Muham- 
tyad Ali Nami, M.A., thanks are due for valued help. 


AMARANATHA JHA, 

Seerekit'y. 
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SECTION I 

VEDA AND AVESTA 




Section— Vedic and Avestic. 

( 1 ) 

“BRAHMAN-BARESMAN-BRICHT-BHRAJ” 

S. K. BBLVALKAR, M.A., Ph.D., 

Vrofensor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona, 

Bn1,hnian, the pivotal word on which the whole of Indian 
philosophy — and particularly the Vedanhi philosophy — turns, 
is one of the knottiest problems of Indology, which has at 
one time or other engaged the attention and taxed the patience 
of pructiciilly all leading Orientalists. Amongst Indian com- 
mentators themselves the controversy as to tlie real ultimate 
nature of Bralunan the Absolute has been raging fiercely for the 
last over a tliousand y('ars, and shows no signs of abatement 
5'et, although it must he admitted that what the modern 
descendants of the mighty schoolmen of India have to offer, is 
for the most part a rechauffe of the same age-old arguments 
, supported by the same set of texts. To modern European 
Sanskritists belongs the (u-edit of having taken tlie controversy 
away from the ultimate denotation of the term brahman 
and dirfwted it rather to a determination of the original 
meaning and derivation of the term. The most important con- 
tributors to the discussion include the names of Roth, Haug, 
Geiger, Griswold, Hillebrandt, Deussen, Oldenberg, Strauss, 
Osthoff, Geldner and others. The controversy is still going on and 
it will be some time yet before we hear the last word about it, 
if indeed we are ever to hear it at all. As this controversy is 
carried on through the medium of journals, review.s, reports, 
Festschrifts, and other independent pamphlets mostly written 
in German and not easily accessible in India, it may perhaps 
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serve a useful purpose to present a bird’s-eye- view of the whole, 
suggesting at the end a view-point which may perhaps give 
a new turn to the whole question. 

The controversy may conveniently be divided* into four 
stages, the dominant trait of each beiilg represented by each 
of the four words which I have used in the hyphenated title of* 
this paper, I have callal these ‘stages’ but they should "have 
been styled ‘ schools, ’ stieing that champions of most of these 
views are still cariying on the controversy from their peculiar 
point of view. The earliest of these is the one to \^hich 
currency was given by the great lexicographers, Bohtlingk and 
Roth, who derived the word from the root hrh — haT\ to fatten 
or strengthen, and gave as the first denotation of the term 
" the god-ward striving devotion which appears as an impas- 
sioned longing or as an exuberance of spirit, and particularly 
the pious expression of it in the service of the divine. ” 
From thence the word was taken to mean the holy prayer 
or formula, especially magical formula, and thence again the 
holy wisdom or theology, and the sacred scriptures as embody- 
ing the same. This derivation of the term was endorsed in 
the main by Grassmann, Bergaigno, Deussen and others, the 
last-named scholar slightly varying the phrase and putting 
forth “ prayer conceived as the will of man striving upwards 
towards the holy or the divine” as the primary meaning of the 
term, deriving it in this sense from to swell. So too 
Geldner in the Glossar takes the word to denote originally 
“the mysterious power which inspires the poet and makes 
him a Seer ” and enables him to exercise a sort of a compel- 
ling authority as that of a magician over gods and other divine 
potences. This view possessed the field for a long time and 
has passed over into beginner’s books like Delbriick’s Vedische 
Chrestomathie and Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader. Its main 
weak-point consists in the fact that, contrary to the normal 
rule in such matters, it sets forth an abstract notion as tlie 
primary denotation of the word, which, only later, becomes 
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concrete in its secondary and tertiary significatfons. Then too, 
as Hertel has recently poinhnl out,Hhe view makes the funda- 
mental mistake of bringing over to the interpretation of Vedic 
terms certain preconceived notions about modern Christian 
religiosity as contained in the terms holiness, devotion, piety, 
•penance, etc., which are hardly consonant witli Vedic ideas ; 
and, secondly, of ignoring the clear bearing of a number of 
Upanisadic texts on the interpretation 'of the same. Very 
few scholars now endorse the views of Bohtlingk-Roth in their 
undiluted form. 

Next in the field is the view of Haug who derived the • 
word from hrh, to grow, and gave growth, increase or strength 
as the primary sense of the term, formed with the addition 
of the affix man which makes nomina agentis as well as 
nomina actionis. Then, according to llaug, the word came to 
signify the means of securing this growth, viz., worship, 
prayer, or ritualistic formula, the subsequent stages in the 
denotation of the word following the usually accepted line 
of evolution. Particularly interesting in this connection is 
the way in which Haug tried to postulate “a latent power not 
unlike electricity which is excited within us at the time of 
the performance of the holy ritual with the help of 
the usual utensils of worship and other paraphernalia.” It 
IS a similar mystic power which, according to Haug, pervaded 
the whole Nature and which mediated the transition in meaning 
from hi^ihma,n the prayer to Brahman the Absolute. This 
.view was accepted by Wackernagel and in part by Hillebrandt, 
but its best statement in a somewhat modified and improved 
form is given by Griswold, who, starting with the root brh 
(Indo-European hhrgh) in the sense of growth, upward exten- 
sion, and strength, took the word to primarily denote “ anything 
raised upward, be it the hand, the offering, the twig of holy 
haresman or barhis, or the prayer objectively conceived,” — 
the earlier three denoting what Griswold styles the visible 
prayer to be distinguished from the normal audible prayer. 
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Tliis objective prayer or holy word led the way to the 
conception of the subjective hrdhman in the sense of the 
holy wisdom, and from thence to the immanent brahman in 
the form of that transcendent Energy which produces the 
world-order. The important point to nbte here is the attempt 
to connect Vedic brahman with the Avestie haresman. As 
cognates in other languages Griswold liientions the Old Irish 
hri, breg, meaning a mountain, which connects itself with Ar- 
menian berg, and German Berg or Burg. Brhaspati, the 
Lord of Prayer, thus originidly iqeant merely, accordiifg to 
this ^dew, ‘ the Lord of the Mountain.’ As regards the Indian 
use of the word hrdhman Griswold tells us how the “Kigveda 
emphasises its form and function, the Atharva Veda its 
power and potency, the Brahmanas the sacredness and 
religious use of the term, and the Upanisads the power that 
resides in the sacred word and also in the heiirt of all 
things.” 

Haug and his school had recognised the great part which 
the belief in the presence of a mystic magical power played in 
the evolution of the concept of brahman ; but following the 
then unquestioned priority of the Kigveda over the Atharva 
Veda (which was regarded as a degeneration from the Kigveda) 
he was prevented from regarding the idea of jnagic as primitive 
to the notion of brdhman. Pischel, Hillebrandt, Soderblom^ 
Strauss, Osthoff, and above all, Oldenberg brought forward 
many a datum culled from the study of the evol^ition of 
primitive religions to prove that belief in a mysterious magic 
fluid or potence filling the whole world and induced to make 
itself manifest in a given substance by the use of charms, 
incantations, specific magical movements and the like is the 
common property of all primitive faiths, citing in support the 
Malpu ftsian belief in what is known as the ‘ Mana.’ Brdhman 
was accordingly taken to embody this Zauber-fluidum ’ par 
excellence, Brhaspati, ‘ the Lord of Prayer,’ denoting originally 
■the expert magichm or ‘medicine-man ’ who knew how to 
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operate 'with, the ‘ FiuiJ ’ in the most efficacious manner.* As 
words cognate to brahman in this special sense Oldenberg 
mentioned the Irish word bricht which meant magic, as also 
the Icelanc^ic word hragr, meaning poetry. Until quite re- 
t«ntly this ‘ magical-fluid ’ conception of brahman enjoyed 
the widest vogue, and it is the view that we find expressed for 
instaivje in standard hooks of reference like the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. Unfortunately for the theory, how- 
ever, Oldenberg himself modified his view subsequently. In 
a paper presented by him some four years before his death, 
after a historical investigation into the use of the word brah- 
man ill the Rigveda and in the later Vedas and Brahmanas, he 
concludes by declaring tliat“the vionXhrdhman cannot be traced 
back originally to the conception of a certain ‘ fluid ’ which 
dwells alike in the holy word, the holy ritual and the holy 
man. The root idea in the term is rather the holy word. 
By the side of this real concrete word there arose the hypos- 
tatising of the sacred and magical wisdom concerning specific 
formula). It is only inasmuch as the holy word was seen 
to be living and working in the pi’iest, in the sacrifice, and 
and in the cosmic existence that brahman began to appear 
as a potenco which constitutes the essence of the Brahmins 
and which regulates all cosmic happenings. In Brahman, as 
Ve have proved already, we have to see an Indian expression 
to denote the conception of that world-pervading, mysterious, 
supernatural power which to-day students of Comparative 
Religion prefer to name by the Malenesian term ‘ Mana.’ 
Brahman in fact has become alike to the ‘ Mana.’ Originally 
however it* wet.'? something different.” 

The latest theory in the field is that of Hertel who has 
yet to make his final decisive contribution to the controversy. 
Hertel tries in the first place to adduce a number of Upanisadic 

' It was thus that Hillebrandt explained the identity of Bfhas- 
pati with the dread “ Wizard Moon who pursues his work in the dark 
and continually changes his aspect.” 
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passages where the idea of the brahman as a fii^-light sub- 
stance is most clearly expressed. Such passages are the well- 
known story of Janasruti Pautrayana in Chandogya, iv. 1, 
where a stream of light, capable of burning one ^ho would 
touch it, is said to issue from a holy or- meritorious person ; the 
passage in Brh. Up., iv. 3 £f., where the discussion starts with 
the query “ kim-jyotir ayam Purusah ” and concludes by declar- 
ing the Atman to be a light unto itself ; and passages enough in 
other Upanisads where the Atman-Brahman is spoken of as 
‘ jyotirmaya,’ as ‘paramaiii jyotih,’ as ‘jyotisam jyotih,’ as 
‘ taijasa,’ as ‘ tejomaya,’ and so forth. Hertel may also have 
referred to the various definitions of Brdhman given in the 
Arseya Upanisad, which I have edited and translated for the 
first time (Transactions, 3rd Or. Conf., Madras, pp. 3 Iff.), 
as also to the mantra which the teacher recites while 
initiating the pupil (Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, i. 20f). Hertel 
presses into service likewise the ordinary notions connected 
with ‘ tapas ’ and ‘ Brahmavarcas,’ the conception of the Sun 
and the Moon as the eyes or the gateways of the eternal 
Cosmic Light on the other side of the vault of Heaven, as 
also the current use of words primarily denoting physical 
light and warmth to signify the glow, the light, or the illu- 
mination of reason and the like.' Hertel concludes that the 
(Jpanisadic Brdhman, viewed in the individual as well as the 
cosmic aspect, was conceived as a fire-light substance pervading 
the whole universe; and that this notion belongs not on^y to the 
Upanisadic period, but is Indo-Iranian and even Indo-European , 
in its origins. He points in this connection to the Fire-worship 
in the Avesta, identifying Brhaspati who dispels darkness 
and discovers the Sun (Kigveda, ii, 23. 3) with Ahura Mazdah 
Who puts , down the hated fiend of darkness (Druh*=Druj). 
He refers to Yasna, xvii. 11, where five kinds of fire are 
distinguished : the ordinary temple-fire, the fire in the body 

’ Compare passages like Kena, iv. 29, where the mind and the 
lightning are said to be the symbols of Brdhman. 
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of man and beast, the fire dwelling within the plant, the fire 
of lightning, and the fire in the Paradise of Ahtira Mazdah ; 
and also to the Fire-philosophy of Heracleitos of Ephesos. 
In more rocent times, after a critical review of all pertinent pas- 
siiges Hertel has sought’ to establish that the Vedic words 
'Taksd, dhdnd, and vdsu as also the Avestic words cithra, 
daen&f and vohu primarily denoted the same fire-light substance 
which is manifest in Brdhman. 

After having settled the dominant notion in Brdhman 
Hertel proceeds to consider the etymology of the word, which 
he brings into relation with Greek <i>kty<a, Latin ftagro, 
Jlamma, fulgeo. The Sanskrit root hhrdj, according to Hertel, 
presupposes an Indo-Germanic *bhlegh or *hhhg which is 
the parent alike of Greek Sanskrit Brdhman, and 

German blecken. This etymological equation seems to be 
the least convincing part of Hertel’s thesis. Sanskrit hrh would 
probably demand an Indo-Germanic *bhrgh rather than 
*hhlag. Nor does Hertel seem to have as yet adequately 
explained just how it is that the word i^rrt'Aoian in its oldest 
a^tfiilable use in the majority of the Rig vedic texts means 
nothing more than a hymn or prayer, * which, by Hertel’s 
showing, can only be the possible tertiary meaning of the 
terra. It is true that Hertel has urged lately that Vedic words 
like ddribarhas (Rv., X. 63. 3), barbrhdndsya ddreh (Rv., v. 
41. 12), and dvibdrhas (several times in the Rv.) should be 
taken to^ej^ote not firmness or strength, but shining splendour, 
the mountain for instance being regarded as the source and foun- 
tain-head of the morning red. But that does not solve the 
main difficulty above referred to. Hertel’s view certainly serves 
to bring into relief the important part played by the Sun, Firej 
and other luminaries in the evolution of the pantheistic 
conception of the Absolute ; and it may well be that on that 

* As a clear case in point reference may be made to Rv., vi. 38. 3- 
4, where half-a-dozen synonyms of prayer are associated with 
‘ brahman.’ 
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view we can obtain a prima fade more satisfactoTy answer to 
some of tbe questions that he poses in his “Die Methode der 
arischen Forschung. ” p. 14 f, but to try to apply the one 
self-same explanation to solve almost every philological, 
philosophical or religious problem under the sun would be a 
methodological error. In primitive faiths variety is just as , 
much in evidence as uniformity and inconsistency just as' much 
as philosophical consistency^ 

So far we have presented three outstanding conceptions 
of hrdhman : the ritualistic, as developed by Haug and Gris- 
wold, the magical as postuated by Osthoff and Oldenberg, and 
Ihe conception of hrdhman as a fire-light substance, advocated 
by Hertel. I am not however prepared to say that we have 
to decide in favour of any one of these to the absolute exclusion 
of the other two. As regards the first two of these conceptions 
J have elsewhere* tried to show that the change of spirit 
that is noticeable as we pass on from the Rigvedic to the 
Atharvavedic period is best explained as the result of the 
contact and fusion of two opposite racial cultures ; and if that 
view be accepted, we can say that the Rigvedic use of hrahtnnn 
as a simple prayer, the Atharvavedic use of it in the sense 
of a magical formula, and the BrShmanic elevation of it into 
the mystic power of the sacrifice, and even into the mysterious 
.cosmic force may represent one line of evolution followed by 
the word. Similarly, I cannot help confessing that Hertel 
has adduced enough documentary evidence to establish the 
conception of hrdhman as a fire-light substance as another 
possible line of evolution. If we now assume, as I myself 
have done elsewhere,* that the transition from the Brahmanic 
4o the Upanisadic period was motivated by a further shifting 
of geographical background and a consequent fusion of diver- 
gent cultures somewhat on the analogy of the earlier transition 

. ’ History of Indian Philosophy by Belvalkar and Ranade, Vol. II, 
jThe Creative Perio.d. pp. 10 — 29. 

* Op. cit., pp, 77—83, 
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above referred to, We can easily explain the ultimate merging 
together of these tw9 lines of denotative evolution of the term 
hrdhman just postulated. Because two streams eventually 
converge *and flow together, we have no right to assume that 
originally they had the same starting-point Starting with 
the idea of a ritualistico-magical fluid it is at least possible 
to imagine a stage in which Fire-Light was believed to contain 
the Zauber-fluidum in a transcendent degree, and so taken to 
constitute the moat important denotation of the term ‘brdhman.’ 
But the other process by which a fire-light substance came 
to mean, in the earliest Indian texts, a simple prayer, somewhat 
passes one’s comprehension. 




( 2 ) 


.INDRA IN THE ^GVEDA AND THE AVE8TA 
AND BEFORE. 

KSHETRBSA CHANDRA OHATTOPADHYAYA, M.A., 
Lecturer, Allahabad University. 


?Rcr srawRft*} n 

Rev. Dr. Zimmennann of Bombay communicated to the 
last Conference a paper on Varuna in the !^veda and his 
Avestic parallel, Ahura Mazdah. Following in his track, I 
propose to place before you my impressions about another 
important god of the Rgveda, Indra, and his cognates in the 
Avesta. In spite of the very lai^e amount of work that has 
’been done on Vedie and Avestic religions, there is still room 
for fresh work, at least by way of re-study of old problems. 
Indra'* character in the ii^gveda seems very simple to the casual 
reader but the more serious student admits* that in spite of 
such a surface simplicity his nature and origin are not so very 
easy of comprehension. This is especially due to the great 
number of qualities Indra combines in Iiimself. We have 
therefore a number of theories about his ori^nal character, 


* E.g., Bloomfield in Religion of the Vedas, p, 174, classes 
him among ‘opaque gods.’ 


U 
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none of which satisfy all the known data. Apart from the 
difl&eulty about the real nature of Zara^uStra’s reform, which 
the Avesta largely reflects, we have problems about the origin 
and significance of the difierent divine spirits in that text and 
among them of Vereerayna and Inddr. This last problem 
is further complicated by the fact that whereas V9r9<irayna ' 
is a Spirit of Light, Indar is a Spirit of Darkness, though both 
correspond to the Vedic Indra in some way or other. 
Haug’s theory of an Tndo-Iranian religious schism will 
give us no real help. I propose here a solution of these 
problems. 

The early Indian authorities (the compiler or compilers of 
the Nigh-antu, Yaska, Saunaka and others) agree in making 
Indra a god of the atmospheric region and as essentially con- 
nected with rains and thunder. This explanation is largely true. 
European scholars were at first not agreeable to this view.* 
But since Roth’s time,* European opinions are tending towards 
the traditional view.^ But is the traditional explanation 
adequate? We have Indra frequently invoked in the Rgveda 


* Max Muller, Lectures on the Science of Language, II. 470,' 
took Indra to be the bright blue sky, but in Chips from a German 
Workshop, II. 91, as the chief solar deity; Ludwig (Die philoso- 
phische Ansohauungen, p. 33) understood him to be ohterfy a god 
of the sky. 


* St. P. I)iot., vol. I, p. 802. Roth had, however, before this 
taken him to be a god of the cheerful sky of day (Z. D. M. G., 1847^ 
P. 72). 

• Op. B. D. Perry in J. A. 0. S., XI, 117-208 ; Macdonell,Vedio 
Mythology, p. 64. 
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in coniiexion with battles, either against non-Aryan enemies or 
against Aryan enemies.* Some scholars have therefore taken 
him to be simply a god of war.* But would ‘god of war ’ ful- 
ly explain. Indra’s character ? The connexion with raining is 
not satisfactorily explained by this hypothesis. The vajra 
snay or may not be a good symbol for physical might,® but 
how does one account for “ the letting loose of the seven rivers” ? 
Theie is no necessary connexion between a god of victory and 
the phenomenon of thunder or raining. Ares and Zeus, for 
example, are two distinct deities in the Greek pantheon. The 
solar theory of Hillebrandt and others is not warranted by 
the text of the !l^gveda and has nothing to recommend it. 
We have therefore to form a hypothesis which will explain both 
Indra’s certain connexion with rain and thunder and his as cer- 
tain connexion with war and victory. 

First of all we have to note that there is another god of 
rain in the Rgveda,* Trita Aptya, who is later forgotten and 
who is also not very frequently sung in the !l^gveda. We have 
also his Avestic parallel in ^rita (and Graotaona of the A^wya 
elan). And the etymology of the name Tiita Aptya seems to 
connect the god "with atmospheric waters. The probability 
therefore is that T. A. was an old rain-god whom Indra ousted. 
We have next to consider whether Indra’s connexion with 
taining was original or not The i^gveda will not here give us 


» E.g*I. 7. 5, VI. 25. 6, VI. 26. 2, VI. 46. 1. VII. 34. 3, etc. 
’Compare 11, 12, 8, *r I Wnril 


® Bergaigne, La Religion Vcdique, p. xvi ; Griswold, Religion 
of the Rigveda, pp. 177 ff., etc. 

® Griswold, op. cit., p. 178. 


* A third may be cited in Parjanya. 
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any direct help for we are trying to understand pre-!^gvedic 
conditions. Let us turn to the parallel text of the Avesta and 
she if we can get any help from there. This comparison has 
its limitations, for unless we are sure that we are comparing 
sister cultures or institutions and not. ‘cultures or institutions 
related as original and derivative, we cannot be confident about 
our conclusions. But if the result of our comparison with the 
Avesta is confirmed by some indications in the itself, 

we can confidently assume that we have succeeded in getting at 
pre-Bgvedic {urarische) conditions. 

Turning to the Avesta we find Vore^rayna in the Sli'Szah, 
the YaSts, the Afringans and (once) in the Vendidad, where- 
as Indar is found only once in the late text of the Vendidad 
(X. 9). ‘ Indar’s characteristics are not mentioned in that pas- 
sage, whereas we have for Vere^rayna not only earlier refer- 
ence but also full description. We can therefore take this 
Vara^rayna for comparing with our il^gvedic Indra. Now 
Vara^rayna in the Avesta is most certainly the angel of vic- 
tory.* He does not appear as in any way connected with 
raining.* We have a separate deity in the Avesta for raining, 
viz., TiStar, the star Sirius, whose appearance signalised rains 
in certain parts of Iran. Iiidra’s connexion with victory there- 
fore seems more original than his other aspect of rain-giving. 
The name or epithet Vptralidn is usually taken to mean “Killer 
of the cloud-demon Vftra,” But that sense would not suit 
the Avestic V^ra^trayna. We have therefore to look gbout in 
the 9gveda for some more suitable meaning of*’the word 
V%trd. The word is used in that text in three distinct signi- 
fications (1) a particular demon that keeps away the precious 


* ' Vend.i XIX.43— 44, where the name of Indar occurs again, 

seems to be an interpolation, for the Pablavi text does not contain 
this passage. 

* Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, pp. 112 ft. The Bahram YaSt 
amply proves this. 

’ Though DarrQesteter’s words in the Introduction to his First 
Edition of the Vendidad (S. B. E., IV, Ixiv) seem to suggest that. 
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rain waters from man till Indra kills him and releases them, 
(2) enemy, Aryan or non- Aryan, and (3) (probably) battle.* 
It is usually believed that Vftra means in the !l^gveda only 
a demon and that the word is a proper name. But the text of 
&e ;^veda tells us an altogether different story. The word is 
used in the sense of a demon only 62 times* and in the 
sense of a human foe 69 or 70 times,* that is, not less frequently 
than the former, and in the probable sense of battle or some 
occasion where strength is manifested and victory achieved 
five times. * If statistics can give us any satisfactory data, we 
can confidently assume that the sense of ‘ enemy ’ is more 
original than that of a particular demon. Etymology here 
lends support to the indication of statistics. Vi^trd seems to be 
formed from a root x'X with the affix tra.^ This root has 


* See Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Bigveda, columns 1334-5. 

* The number 63 of Grassmann should be corrected to 62, for 
in R. V.. 11. 19.4, V" might mean ‘foes in general.’ The references 
are I. 23.9, I. 32. 5. 7, 8. 10. 11, I. 33. 1.3, I. 36. 8, 1. 51. 4, 1. .52. 6, 

8, 10, 15. I. 54.10, 1. 56, 6, I. 61. 6, 10, 12. I. 63. 4, 1. 80. 2—4, 5, 10 
(twice), 11, 12, 13. I. 85. 9. 1. 103. 8, I. 121. 11. 1. 165. 8. I. 174. 2, 
11.11.9,18, II. 14. 2. TI. .30. 2. .3, III. 32. 4, III. .3.3. 6, IV. 17. 1, 
VJ. 20. 2, VI. 44. 15, VI. 68. 3, VI. 72. 3, VIII. 6. 6, VIII. 12. 22, 26, 
VIII. 76. 2, VIII. 93. 7, VIII. 96. 7, VIII. 100. 7, IX. 61. 22, X. 89. 7, 
X. 104. 10, X. 111. 6, X. 113. 2, 3, 6, X. 116. 1, X. 124, 6, 8, besides 
a fairly large number of cases as the first member in a compound. 

’ To Grassmann’s references we must add 111.53,11 
wr ) and perhaps II.19.4 iSi 

Ttii ). The references would therefore 

be I. 4. 8. I. 8. 2, I. 53. 6, I. 84. 13, 1. 10?. 7, II. 19. 4, III. 30. 4, III. 
30, 22. HI. 37. 56, III. 53. 11, III. 59. 1, IV. 17. 9, IV. 22. 9, IV. 24. 
10, IV. 41. 9, IV. 42. 7, V. 42. 5, VI. 16. .34, VI. 17. 1, VI. 19. 1.3, VI. 
^2. 10. VI. 26. 8. VI. 29. 6, VI. .33. 1, 3, VI. 44. 14, VI. 58. 2, VI. 
59. 3, VI. 60. 1. 6, VI. 73. 2, VII. 19. 4, VII. 22. 2, VII. 23. 3, VII. 
25. 5, VII. .30. 2. VII. 48. 2, VII. 83. 1, 9, VII. 85. 9, VII. 92. 4, VIII. 

9. 4, VIII. 15. 3, 11. VIII. 17. 8, 9. VIII. 27. 4, VIII. 49.2 (i.e., VSIa- 
khilya, 1. 2), VIII. 88. 4, VIII. 90. 4, VIII. 93. 9, VIII. 96. 18. VIII. 
98. 9, IX. 4. 10, IX. 17. 1, IX. 23. 7. IX. 88. 4, IX. 109. 14, 12^. 
110. 1, X. 49. 6,X. 69. 6, X. 80. 2, X. 83. 7, X, 152.. 3, i.e., in 58 dif- 
ferent hymns, whereas^Win the sense of a demon occurs in only 
39 hymns (mostly outside the family books). There are besides some 
cases of meaning a foe in compounds. 

• In I. 7, 5, VI. 25. 6, VI. 26. 2, VI. 46. 1, VJI. 34. 3. 

• Compare etc., from VdS, Vci, et<fc 
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got in the i^gveda, two meanings ‘to cover’ and ‘to choose.’ 
The latter sense will not explain the word ‘Vftrd’; we are 
therefore limited to vt ‘to cover,’ ‘to surround.’ ‘Vytra’ would 
therefore mean ‘ he who surrounds’ = ‘ the encompassing or belea- 
guering foe.’ ‘ Passage to sense (3) is now easy to under- 
stand — the fight is an action connected with the enemy — 
meaning an easy srVffi. We may now take 

v^lrd when used for a demon not as a proper name, as ^am- 
bara, Namuci, etc., for example, are, but as a common name, used 
for the enemy par excellence, the demon that keeps away 
rains. ‘ Enemy ’ is therefore the most original of the significations 
of the word ‘ V ytrd ’ in the !^gveda and V ytrahan and Voro^'rayna * 
should mean ‘the Killer of the Foe,’ ‘the Victorious One.’ 

But have we reached far enough for the pre-^'gvedic 
Indra? We have to get at an element that will explain the 
other aspects of Indra in the !l^gveda. I have already said 
that' god of war’ or ‘ god of victory,’ will not explain the 
connection with rains. Let us therefore see what else the 
!Rgveda says about our victorious god Indra. The text fre- 
quently tells us that he is an aider of the Aryans, particularly 
against non- Aryans. * Indra is therefore the national god of 
the Aryans, a fact already realised by scholars. * Cannot this 
represent the most original aspect of Indra known to us ? 
Passage from the national god to the god of war is very easy 
and to the god of rain is not very difficult either. The 
nation has to live by warding off the attacks of foeihen and 
must needs be praying to the nation’s god for victory in war.' 
After the Aryans settle down among the non-Aryans, they also 
fight among themselves and Indra is therefore addressed' 
in R V., VI. 22. 10, VI. 33. 3, VI. 60. 6, VII. 83. 1, X. 69. 6 

' It is probably from this same root that the name * the 
•ncompassing sky’) is formed but with a better association. 

* Compare among other passages I. 7. 9, II. 12. 4, ,5. 

E.g., Macdohell, Vedic Mythology, p. 64. See also Roth. 
SUP. Diet., 1. 802. 
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as killing both Dasa vxtrda and Arya v^trds. Human 
beings have to protect themselves from human enemies whe- 
ther belonging to the same community or to any other. But 
they have also extra-human ‘enemies ’to cope with. They 
have to live on grains which cannot grow without rains. If rains 
•fail, life becomes impossible. But why do rains sometimes fail 
6r why is there unbearable heat before rains ? The primitive 
mind is full of demons and this has certainly been the case 
in large parts of Asia. Our ancestors therefore posited ^am- 
bara, Namuci and all that host of demons as responsible for 
want of rains. But who would ward them off? Surely, the 
national god, if anybody at all. We find therefore Indra as 
especially busy over the annual chastening of the atmospheric 
of man. He is the national god, he is consequently 
most pre-eminent among the gods and this and his connexion 
with war and victory explain all the imagery of the ‘ mighty 
bull’ Indra fighting with the ‘ wily serpent ’ Vftra. National 
gods, tutelary deities of villages and cities and even patron 
saints automatically become responsible for rains.’ Indra’s 
connexion with raining may therefore be only adventitious 
and due to this simple circumstance. But in course of time 
this aspect gained the ascendancy and all other aspects of 
Indra, ejfcept his pre-eminence among the gods, were forgotten. 
I'hat Indra really stepped into the shoes of Tiita Aptya in his 
rain-giving aspect is borne out by some statements in the 
PIgvedsv itself, e.g., I. 52. 5, wfir 

%r: II, where Indra is said to be performing what is taken to be 
his usual feat like Tfita' 


* Compare Golden Bough, Abridged Edition, Chapter V. 

* Geldner (Der Rigveda, erster Theil, Gdttingen, 1923, p. 59) 
translates the second half as “ dnreh den Soma khhn geworden 
des Vala Schranken sprengte pZetcA 2Vtto, ” Thel^ is to be con- 
nected with %r; 

3 
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We have not yet understood what natural phenomenon, 
if any, is behind the warischa national god Indra. The 
etymology of the word has puzzled several scholars. 
The various explanations offered by Yaska (Nir. X. 8) show 
that even he was not sure about it. Roth derived it once (in 
1846) from/^w ‘ to glow up, or to ignite,’* and later (in 
1852— 5)from/ ?^or^‘t(» press,’ ‘to urge,’ ‘to have power over,’ 
etc.* But Max Muller’s view that it is formed from (drop) 
seems much more probable.* This probably does not 
mean the rain-drops as Max Muller surmises without any 
warrant but the drops of the Soma juice, as in the text of 
the ^Igveda. The Soma juice belongs especially to Indra, 
who is sometimes called in the R V. the Soma-drinker.' 
Indu is asked to flow to Indra — rRw* (IX. 112 — 114). 
This Soma is often endowed with the Vftra-slaying and 
other feats of Indra.* One therefore feels tempted in 
identifying Indra with Indu and in supposing that he 
was originally the holy Soma plant, raised into the 
status of a god, to whom in later times the juice of 
the plant was offered. The Soma service would then mean 
the offering of the god unto himself, a custom anthropolopsts 
find in vogue among many primitive peoples.* Of course 
such ideas would be repugnant to many Vedic scholars but 
we should not reject them on a-priori grounds. But still reject 
them we must and that for two reasons. First of all, the fact 
that Indra is supposed as performing his feats in the intoxica- 
tion of Soma will afford a ready explanation for Somsfs connex- 
ion with those feats : it is on account of the Soma that Indra 

* In Zeller’s Theologisches Jahrbach, p. 3.52 n. (Perry, J.A. 
O.S., XI, 118). 

* “ St. Petersburg Dictionary, I, 802. 

•* Lectures on the Science of Language, II. 473, n. 3.5. 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 66 . 

* Of. b n. 12 . 1 . 3 . 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 110. Compare R.V., 1.91, 
where Soma is invoked in terms of Indra. 

’ See Frazerls Qolden Bough, Third Edition, Part V. 
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is so brave and therefore it is the Soma that, according to a 
primitive psychology, really kills demons, etc. We have a 
similar case in Bphaspati, the personification of the efficacious 
power of prayers, who is sometimes endowed with the Vptra- 
slaying feats of Indra, * apparently because prayers are believed 
lo strengthen the hands of Indra. Secondly, the Avesta does 
not idake it likely that the Soma worship goes back to urarische 
times, though that is the usual view of scholars. But as the 
question is veiy important, let us discuss it with a little fulness. 

The GaCas of the Avesta make no reference to the 
Haoma and the silence is probably significant. Zara^uStra 
makes mention of how he will worship his Lord when success 
attends his activities in Y.s. 44.18 ; but we find there “ ten 
mares male-mated and with them the camel”* and not 
Haoma too as the article of offering. Several scholars assume* 
that Zara^uStra himself rejected Haoma worship and he 
speaks against it in Ys. 48.10 and that the rite was so popular 
that it entered into even his own religion after he was no more. 
But this view is purely subjective and is also based on a wrong 
reading. Westergaard’s reading “kada ajen mu^rem ahya 
madahyd which has given rise to this view, is to be 
rejected in favour of, “kada.. .ahya magahyd." Reiehelt’s pww 
Bartholomse clings to Westergaard’s reading, because, there are 
several good and old manuscripts in its favour,* but there 
are more manuscripts and some equally good in favour of 
magalfyd^ and, what is decisive, the Pahlavi commentary 

* E.g., IV. 50.5 The ga^d referred to here is probably that 
of the Maruts. 

“ The Gathas of Zarathushtra in Metre and Rhythm, by 
L. H. Mills, Leipzig, 1900, p. 67. 

* E.g., Reichelt in his Avesta Reader, pp. 93, 95, 202, 284. , . 

* Altiranisohes Worterbuch, 1114. The mss. are Pt 4, K5, 
J 2, Mf 2. 

* The excellent Jpl (17th century) and the famous 02 (I7th 
century), besides L2, L3, Jm 3, Dhl, MU and Bbl (also the P.V.). 
See Geldner’s critical notes (I, 171) and the description of the 
mannscripts in the Prolegomena. The references are to the English 
Edit ion (Stuttgart, 1886). 
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Knows only of this reading. The Pahlavi comment on the 
passage is thus translated by Mills, “ When is that dispensa- 
tion coming in which those persons shall have set in motion 
(expelled) that pollution (excrement) in that magianship [which 
exists in (or ‘ through ’) that unalloyed wickedness].” * What- 
ever may be the exegetical value of the Pahlavi commentary, 
its readings have much greater weight than tliose of the Avesta 
Sadeh, which are all considerably later than our Pahlavi Ga«'a, 
The Ga^as therefore do not seem to refer to the Haoma. It is 
therefore not very likely that Zara^uStra should have known 
the Ehioma rite. 

Turning next to the later Yasna, we find, of course, three 
entire Chapters (IX — XI) in praise of Haoma. But probably 
even they show Haoma to be a late innovation in Iran. Whg 
else should the Haoma YaSt (Ya. IX) make Haoma surprise 
Zara^Stra bg his presence and ask him to worship him and 
press him’t If Zara^uStra knew of the rite already, why 
would he need this admonition ? It is true that four persons are 
there mentioned as having worshipped Haoma in the past, but 
as they mostly belong to the realm of mythology and as most 
of these names have got Indian analogues, we need not take 
these statements seriously. It is only the name of PouruSaspa, 
Zara6iuStra’8 father, that belongs to history but as Zara^uStra 
is here described as taught about the circumstance of his own 
birth, which he should have known aln«.ady, we should not 
suppose that even Zara^uStra or his father had any rnal con- 
nexion with Haoma. I therefore consider that the Haoma 
was introduced in Iran in post-Zara^uStrian times but that 
its cult was endowed with a Zara^uStrian support, like all other 
elements of the later Magian religion. This is probably what 


' Mills, Five Zarathnshtrian Gftthiis (Leipzig, 1894), p. 300. 
Compare also Neriyosangh’s version, wp wvnvf'e vrmtvi (for ‘ maglh ’ 
In the Pahlavi) WP (fWwwi ) fiwwi wfw (Bharucha’s edition, 
p. Ill), a hopeless muddle of the Pahlavi. . 
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Ys. 42(4), a supplement to, the Yasna Hapta»^hatay, tells us.'* 
The Fire-priests who “come from afar” probably introduce 
the cult in Iran. And they may have really come from 
India.* 

We cannot therefore say that Indra had any connexion 
'(far less identification) with Soma in the urarische period. 
We should therefore suppose that originally he was simply the 
national god of the Aryans, which aspect was preserved with 
but little alteration in the Avestic Voroft’ayna and that by early- 
9gvedic times he liad developed a secondary aspect, besides 
that of god of victory or war, viz., being the god of rain, which 
was later specialised to the obscurity of his more original aspects. 
Indra as Indra (associated with Indu) is Indian and not 
Aryan and so also the name. AVe, therefore, fail to infer 
any natural phenomenon from Indra’s ^Svedic connexion 
with Soma. For iuiy other natural phonomenon we have no 
data and we have to remain contented in our ignorance. The 
Aryan Indra or, more accurately, Vftrahan may not have been 
a nature god at all. 

, We have now to consider the case of Indar, a demon, 
in the Vendidad. I shall be very brief here. Haug’s 
theory of an Indo-Iranian religious schism is more ingeni- 
ous than reasonable. It cannot explain why one god should 
be split up into a Yazata and a Daeva. But the fact of Indar’s 
deraonhood is there. This I try to explain by supposing that 
we hgve here an individual writer’s attempt at matching the 
Yazatas by Daevas after turning into demons some of the 
gods of the neighbouring ti’ibes for whom these people must 

' "We sacrifice to Haoma that driveth death afar, and to the 
flood-streams of the waters, and to the great flights of the binds, 
and to the approaches of the Fire-prie^s, as they approach ns from 
afar and seek to gain the provinces, and spread the ritual lore.” — 
Mills (S.B.E., XXXI, p. 291). 

* I have here the support of C. P. Tiele ; cf. his Geschichte 
der Religion im Altertum (German translation by G. Gehrich), VoL 
II, parti, pp. 61-2. 
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liave been cherishing no kindly feelings. Milton’s Paradise 
Lost would here come to one’s mind. Milton filled up Satan’s 
fiendish camp with gods of peoples neighbouring the land of 
Israel. We have here only a poet’s fancy. We cannot 
suppose from Milton’s words that there was a religious schism 
between the Israelites and their neighbours leading to migra- 
tion or any such result which Haug surmises for the Iranians 
and the Indians. Of course religious difference there was and 
so was it present in more or less degree in the case of the 
Iranians of the time of the Vendidad and their neighbours (in- 
cluding the Indians). But that difference need not necessarily 
prove that the Iranians separated from any of these peoples in 
some earlier time on religious grounds. We should note that in 
Fai^rd X of the Vendidad, demons other than Indar, etc., are 
mentioned, e.g., Tauru and 'Zairi, who cannot be said to belong 
to India. These make a theory of a religious schism with only 
the Indians untenable. We are therefore forced to believe that 
a writer’s fancy is responsible for Indar’s demonhood. Of 
course that writer must cerbiinly have been cherishing no kindly 
feelings for Indra or his country (India). This may be as 
much due to difference in religious practices or social customs* 
as to political reasons. Politics is a fruitful source of aliena- 
tion of feelings and misinterpretation of facts. Indians 
and Iranians seem to have been rival powers politically during 
the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era. A certain contempt for India and things Indiap ie quite 
natural in Iran of Parthian or Sassanian times when most of 
the Vendidad seems to have come into existence.* And then 
the character of Indra had considerably degraded in India too 
by this time. During this age the gods Visnu and 6iva were 
monopolising most of the religious attention of Indians and 

* The Indian practice of burning or burying the dead must 
haye been an abomination in the eyes of Iranians of Parthian and 
Sassanian times, who had been thorohgbly Magianised. 

* See Moulton, ^£arly Zoroastrianism, 183ff. 
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Indra 'was occupying , only a nominal suzerainty 6ver othei* 
gods. Puranic stories of Indra’s questionable doings like his 
amours with Ahalya may well have repelled the puritanic 
sense of the Zoroastrians. The Indra that the Zoroastrian 
writer objects to is perhaps the Indra of the Puranas and not 
that of the !^veda or of pre-Rgvedic times. He also makes 
a demon of the Nasatyas being probably misled by a wrong 
etymology, viz., na satya (‘ not true’).* Non-importance of the 
divine twins in India in the age of the Vendidad may also have 
helped in this misunderstanding or wilful alteration. Whom 
Sauru, another demon in the same passage of the Vendidad, cor- 
responds to is not very clear. The phonetic equivalent of the 
word may be ^^ru (dart) or Sarva (a name for the god 
Rudra? — etymologically connected with ^^ru). But ^aru as 
the name of a god (god of death ?) does not seem to occur in 
Indian literature and ^arva is a name for Rudra that comes 
into existence only in the age of the Sukla Yajurveda (and the 
Atharvaveda).* Sauru’s Indian counterpart, if he had any at all, 
does not therefore go to the time of the supposed religious schism. 
A religious schism cannot thus be responsible for the bifurcation 
of the ancestors of the Indians and the Iranians and ' the 
wilful alteration by them of the connotations of some religious 
names or terms. Why only some names were picked out 
hnd others left is more than one can understand. The 
changes in meaning of Asura-Ahura and Deva-Daeva can be 
easily tijxplained by ordinary Semantics, like Greek Uii^viov, 
English “^host,’ etc. We can fortunately trace the whole 
semantic history of the word dmra in India. The fact 
that the earlier texts of the Avesta show no trace of 
hostility towards India or things Indian* also makes 


* Darmesteter, S.B.1?. IV (Ist edition), p. Ixxii. 

* See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 75. 

* We have instead, a hit at the Magis in Y* 48,10. 
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'Haag’s theory devoid of all support * We should there- 
fore follow the majority of present-day European scholars in 
burying this theory in oblivion. Indar’s demonhood in the 
Vendidad should therefore be explained as the result of the 
writer’s personal fancy. But after the work was accepted as a 
canonical text later writers would repeat this and by the timea 
of the Pahlavi Writings Indar came to occupy a definite place 
in the Zoroastrian pandemonium. Parallels for similar 
happenings may be easily cited from India. 

To recapitulate, the earliest aspect of Indra of which we 
have any trace is that of the national god. If Indra had any 
other asp^t before he was a national god of the. Aryans we 
do not-know. Nor do we know its contrary. We have at 
the present day no certain data for that early age. This 
national god of the urariscke times develops as a god of 
victory and as a god of rain. The former aspect we find 
in the Avestic V-^rStfrayna and both in the ^'g^edic Indra. 
The aspect of the rain-god received in later times an especial 
development in . India, so much so that the other aspect be- 
came wholly obscure. In the course of time, Indra degenerat- 
ed in India and we find puritanic Iran labelling this Indian 
Indra as a demon. It should be noticed here that though the 
god Indra seems to go back to the age . when all the Aryans' 
were living together as one people, the name ‘ Indra ’ probably 
dates from after the Indians and the Iranians separated, when 
the former began developing a Soma cult. This Somij^ ritual 
may have entered Iran from India and have received there 
some modifications at the hands of the Zoroastrians. 

' 11 iU. ...... I.. — 

’ See Darmesteter’s Introduction to his translation of the Ven- 
dfidad (1st Edition), part IV, §41 (S.B.E. IV, pp. Ixxix— Ixxxi). It is 
much to be regretted that Darmesteter did not include the whole 
of this valuable Introduction in the Second Edition. Had he done 
this, people would not have been misled by the theories of Haug. 

* 1 use the word Aryan in the limited sense that is now in 
vogue and not in th^ of Indo-European. 
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Upani?adio Metre. 

The traditional method of teaching the Vedas has been 
guilty of neglecting their metrical aspect. The Vedic reciter 
or reader is punctilious in the matter of his accents ; but his 
appreciation of rhythms, at least as judged from the way he 
recites or reads, is very little. Not that he is to blame ; it is 
extremely difficult to bring out both accent and rhythm (met- 
rical) at the same time ; and the preservation of the accent at 
all costs has certainly been of the greatest service to posterity. 
But it is hard to resist the conviction that in early times Vedic 
poetry was recited in a manner that brought out its metrical 
rhythms also. For, if it did not, there could have been no pro- 
sodic development. There i.s, however, overwhelming evidence 
to* such a historical development. It is quite possible to enunciate 
the principles of metrical structure and trace the lines of metrical 
development — that is, to write a history of Sanskrit Prosody. 

The early metrical Upanisads are of great importance to 
the student of this Prosody. On the one hand they contain 
some o^the very best achievements of the Old Dispensation ; 
,on the other, they represent the timisition to the New or an 
Earlier stage in this transition. ‘There are passages in them, 
the metrical art of which leaves one wondering, if after all, the 
classical poets and particularly the dramatic poets did not 
makft a fatal mistake in giving up the older Tristubh* 
altogether* and developing in its place, by a process of 

* EBlidSsa indeed used it once with tremendous effect in the 
^akuntala, IV, ^ etc.’ But he used it as 

a conscious archaism- 

25 
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disintegration, the four times repeated pada rhythms ‘of their 

prosody. 

The intensely dramatic dialogue between Naciketas and 
Death that forms the prologue to a great philosophical poem — 
the fii’st two and the final chapters of the Svetasvatara are 
veritable prosodic treasures (if indeed manner can be assigned 
an entity distinct or apart from matter in great poetry). 
These poets understood the art of continuous versification 
varying and modulating their rhytlims to ’the requirements of 
the moment and achieving in the result organic metrical wholes 
—which on the large scale is the essence of epic form and on 
the small scale the essence of lyric and dramatic forms. There 
is, besides, a goodly sprinkling of perfect lines and stanzas on 
occasions when they rise to the ‘liighth of their argument’ — the 
description of the Indescribable Bnihman. The Mundaka is 
the work of a comparatively inferior craftsman, rather mecha- 
nical in his verses ; but he seems to have been something of a 
bold experimenter. The composer of the Kena .shows more com- 
mand. Like the Katha and Sveta poets, he has an impressive 
opening — including a short poem with the magnificent refrain 

V-/, 

the achievement of which consists in the contrast between the 
emphatic hammer strokes of the successive longs of the first 
half and the skipping shorts of the second half, suggesting the 
summary dismissal of the false notions of the Brah^ia.".. The 
I^a has no distinction about it — but it is so sliort that, 
no opinion of the poet’s formal skill can be formed. 

As features of the transition, the student notes the twelve- 
gyllabled Tristubh, the lessening of hiatus and the split semi- 
vowel, the steady though sure emergence of the Upajati stanza* 
by the time of the Bvetasvatara, the gradual ascendancy of the 


' There is one Vam4astlia stanza (III-15) ; and one Upa 4 
+1^ 7 stanza (V*nJ in the Eatha. 
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^alini over the Vatorml groups, the greater freedom in the dis- 
position of the caesura noticeable as he passes from the Katha 
to the ^veta, the experiments (probably) of the Mundaka poet 
who could not have stood alone, the disappearance — or all but 
disappearance of the Vedic Anus^ubh of four padas (with 
di-iambic endings), and the very near approximation of thf 
octosyllables to the Epic Sloka. 

The distinguishing feature of the Old Tristubh is its free 
combinations of various pre- and post-caesural metrical groups 
in the same stanza. Using a later terminology, we can describe 
the principle as a free interchange of Upajati’ and ^alinl- 
V atormi groups and lines. When these and similar terms are used 
in connection with the Vedas and Upanisads,it must be remem- 
bered that the Tndravajra, Upendravajra, ^alini, Vatormi and 
other metres were later developments from the Older Tristubh 
and not basic entities out of which the older poets concocted 
mixed rhythms, as the compilers of prosodic manuals will lead 
or mislead one to believe. To the Vedic poet, the caesura was 
the pivot of the line, on either side of which could be used one 
of jnany metrical groups. In fact this is the raison d’etre of 
the caesura as apart from the sense pauses. They were thus 
able to vary the pace of their verse to an extent that was im- 
|)pssible in later Tristubh poetry.* Note, for instance, the 
effect of the gradual slackening of speed in the following 
stanza, until it ends in the slow full-voluraed Salini of the last 
pada. 


* Against the demands of strict accuracy, the term Upajati is 
used here to denote the rhythms of the later IndravajrS, and Upendra.« 
TajrS and their Jagatl forms. 

Epic and classical poetry however fonnd partial compensa- 
tion for this in its greatly supple Sloka, in the very free movement 
almost amounting to disappearance of the Upajaij caesura and the 
multiplicity of metres, 
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Jifir aisr# w* 6a 4+Upa 6 (Jag) 

NO 

IW ^ TJpa 

mi^4 r srf^r^TOsi^ Va 

OTiraf t?rt WHHTsr 6a (Katha L 24)* 

The same effect is seen in the closing stanza of the justly fa- 
mous Yoga-piece* (6ve. II. 15) which slows down from pada to 
pada till the triumphant 6alinl close, suggesting as it dofis the 
lapsing into the All. The whole passage deserves to be studied 
in great detail for its prosody ; it has all the smooth facility of 
the best classical verse and retains enough of the older and 
freer art to produce subtle rhythmic modulations. It is also 
notable for its skilful distribution of secondary pauses; in one 
stanza, (10), the verse actually runs on from pada to pada. 

* For an explanation of these symbols, see p, 34. 

* Here is the passage, which will bear repetition many times. 

8ve. II. 8-15. 

wr vtti mm AN?!'*! i 

anf^ ft’s!?; ii 

w 5 gp H 

aF'nftr a i !Piq f^« t R r .< PHft; ^rft u 

i * 

si aw Wh a 5Rf H snifw II 

nwR^nJi dnnigf^ uwrt ii 

agi waw <l«t faraf ii 

a3[iM»at^a 5 wpaw gw: 1 

wir ^ ^ ii 
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These poets also made poetic capital out of their freedom, 
tho’ sparingly used, to use a Jagatl in a Tristubh stanza.’ One 
can point to the sudden accession of eloquence in the Jagatl 
close of Katha I. 23. This entire speech of Death is no less 
notable for its metrical perfection than the Svetai piece men- 
•tioned above. It is well worth quoting ; 

*Rrd fT n I 

JUnprl mf iR«ti 

^ ^ »raT stuSto I 

tmr ?R*n ii 

The solemnity of Death’s appeal crowned by his over-flowing 
pity is well suggested by the slow swell of the Salinis 
and Vatormis reaching a climax in the hypermetrical Vaisva- 

devi opening ( ) of the penultimate pada and 

the abrapt fall of the pyrrhic opening of the final pada. Even 
the long ninth, that goes against the grain of the Tristubh, 
almost invariably a cause of cacophony, is in this last 
^verse made to serve a spleridid purpose. So does Naciketas’s 
violent exclamation in answer (26) dis- 

place the caesura for once to fine efiect. Nor did these poets 
disdaiit tlje (to them humbler) aids of alliteration and assonance 
on occasion. One feels the pointed sting and decision in the 
sound of ' 

’ The Jagatl is the regular ‘ hypermetrical ’ Tristubh got by 
splitting its final long (intrinsically or prosodically so) into an iamb 
producing a pleasing overfiow effect. 

* The whole of the dialogue is, if one may say so without 
irreverence, an exhibition-piece — a magnificent model of dramatic 
verse conversation of the stately order. 
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or the arresting tone of enquiry in 

iTsr: ^ WMI: WW: f%: I 

^5: «>?i' « N gsrfts u 

Change of metre was another effective devica Often it 
denoted a change of topic. In the second chapter of the Katha 
is a wonderful change of metre from Tristubh to Anus^ubh 
in the course of Death’s speech. He has been slowly leading 
to the central doctrine of the Brahman by characteristic 
approaches on the negative side; then wh^ he feels that the 
youthful seeker’s mind has been rendered sufficiently receptive 
for the grand initiation, that tlie moment for transference of 
occult power has arrived, he utters the Ora at the end of a 
Tristubh series and abruptly declares the Brahman in a couple 
of full-weighted Anustubhs 

W etc. (Katha II. 16, 17.) 

The psychological moment fructified, the thrill of the initiation 
over, he relapses into Tristubh and continues the negative 
characterisation in etc. So towards 

the end of the third chapter following the parable of the charioi 
picturesquely elaborated in Anustubhs, comes the exhortation 
in a broken mixed stanza 

iwt wm ftliirm fw 

which the Swami Vivekananda chose as a bugle call to rouse 
his decadent countrymen. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the high quality 
of the verse in these early metrical Upanisads. It must how- 
ever be pointed out that the appredation of the earliCT prosody 
requires some preliminary effort on the part of the reader 
fresh from the classical rhythms. He has first to get the 
pada rhythms of the classical metres out of his head and 
accustom himself to the rhythm of the individual metrical 
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groups 'and their more important combinations, especially 
those that do not occur in later poetry. Otherwise his ear 
’after hearing an opening of four longs will expect a Salini 
sequel, and, when instead of this an Upajati group is heard, it 
gets confused and seems to hear disturbed or bfoken rhythm ; 
liimilarly, when a Salini or Vatorml group (of 7) follows an 
opening with a short third, which he would naturally expect 
to be completed in Upajati measure. 

We shall therefore proceed to the formal theory of 
Upanisadic metre first 

The Anu^tuhh . — The Upanisadic Anustubh is well on 
the way to the Epic Sloka of two ardhas or hemistiches ; each 
ardha being made up of two halves, a prior and a posterior, 
which have respectively for their normal second feet — 
w and Hopkins in ‘The Great Epic of India’ has 

a full and final presentment of the Epic: and Puranic Sloka. 
(The present writer deals with the classical ^loka in the course 
of an article on Asvaghosa to be shortly published in The 
Journal of the Burma Research Society.) We shall only note 
here that the Upanisadic Anustubh shows traces of the V edic 
stanzaic practice, that is, an occasional pi'ior pada with a 
di-iambic end (the Gayatrl stanza and the ‘trochaic’ Anustubh 
Jiave disappeared). There are also instances of all the possible 
kinds of Vipulas * in the odd padas, the ?i’s and 5t’s not being 
negligible. And also the later restrictions or restricting ten- 
dencies* i^j the matter of caesura opening feet and finals in 
Vipula verses have not yet set in. * 

The Upanisadic Anustubh has evolved into the Sloka 
form ; but it is much freer than the later orthodox type and 

' A Vipula is a variation on the normal second foot of the odd 

pMa. '-'vj c./ w, (w) _ vj w w, (h) (’») _ u _ W _ y 

(’i) - di-iamb). Only the first three usually 

occur in classical ^loka. 

* For an account of these, vide Hopkins ’ ‘Great Epic ’ and the 
writer’s article above referred to. 
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less musical on the whole — tho’ individual passages as for 
instance in Katha III and Svetasvatara which have sufficient 
metrical merit. Other features such as long (‘ hypermetrical ’) 
and short (‘ catalectic ’) verses, mixed stanzas of Anustubh and 
Tristubh will be noted and discussed later on. ‘ 

The Trii^tuhh is by far the more important metre and 
deservedly so. It has got rid of most of the unrhythmical 
forms in Vedic practice, while retaining all its freedom — indeed, 
in the matter of group combinations, it is freer. Witness 
the large number of twelve-syllable Tristubhs * (as distinct 
from the long lines or Jagatls). The term ‘ contaminated ’ or 
hybrid which Arnold gives to such forms (Vedic Metre) is 
certainly inapplicable to the Upanisadic dodekas; they are 
not aberrations or abnorinjils ; but quite as legitimate as the 
11-syllabled ones. 

The caesura, as already pointed out, is the pivot of the 
line. (As in the Veda, it usually falls after the 4th or 5th 
syllable. But there is a tendency to throw it backward or 
forward by a syllable, noticeable in the later Ivetas vatara. 
This is, in other words, a first step in the gradual weakening 
of the caesura’s hold on the Upajati.) There are a number 
of pre- and post-caesuraJ groups, and theoretically any one of 
tlie former may be combined with any one of the latter, tho’ 
in practice only a few of these combinations form the staple of 
the verse, while some do not occur at all. 

The caesura always implied a definite pause; i^nd hence 
made possible slight variations from the normal in its neigh- 
bourhood on either side, without affecting the basic rhythm ; 
for instance a pre-caesural short very often takes the place of 
a long, the apparent defect in quantity being made up for by 
the pause ; ® sometimes an extra syllable intrudes after the 

^ See A Note on the Anuftubh, pp. 52—7, 

® Types I-b, VI Ab, VI Bb for instance. See Table of 
Tristubhs, p. 35. 

® In the Rgvpda, pre-caesural shorts probably amounted to 
fourth of the total number of verses. 
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pause, -the rhythmic variation thus introduced being not 
much different in nature froni that pixtduced by an initial 
extra. 

In the earliest Vedic times, the alternative groups ^filial 

7 and Vatormi 7(, — rose 

in this way ; the poet, concerned primarily with the 
metrical group, making no difference between a group>initial 
and a pada-initial ; the Vatormi was perhaps the original 
type of whidi the ^alinl was a variant; in the same manner 
is to be explained the Vedic post-caesural Upajati group 

, — 'U — \j , a variant on the normal predominant 

type , O' _ w The present writer is indlined to 

explain the rare groups (Rgvedic again) , o o 

and , O' _ o _ O' _ as due to initial reversal of rhythm 
after caesura in the Salini 7 and Upajati 7. that ,is an 
iambic in the plaice of trochee.* Classical poets employed 
the device of rhythm reversal in deriving a number of metres 
with a lisping close from other metres already established. The 
Svagata derived from the Rathoddhata is the type of this class. 

This is the place to consider the Tristubh which for 
co*nvenience ’ sake may be called the Tribrach Medial 
Tristubh. It has the scheme o_o'_o' 0 'o'_o'_o and is 
historically of very great importance as the parent of a 
^hole host of classical metres, the chief of which is the; 
Vasantatilaka. Hopkins seems to regard it as a separate type, 
whereas it is really in most cases an Upajati 5 with pre- 
caesuraf sHbrt and in the rest an Upajati 4 with post-caeSural 
'short : or kl— 


' There is an epidemic of this group in certain groups of 
hymns. See for instance the hymns from the 7th book given in* 
Macdonell’s Vedic Reader. 

* It may be charged to irrelevant pedantry to adduce a 
parallel from English. Or, one may point to the post-caesural re- 
versal of rhythm in Milton’s heroic verse or Chaucer’s couplets 
(trochee instead of iamb) for instance, 

9 
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•vv ^ w . The latter is much rarer than the 

former ; the number of surt< cases in the Upani^s with 

is extremely few. It is only natural that 

this should be so ; even in the Rgveda post-caesmal freedom 
was exercised much less than pre-caesural ; in Upanisadic 
times it had almost become an archaism. That the classical 
poets and prosodists were aware of this fact is evident .from 
their omission to make of it a separate metre as they did with 
the Upajati and Salini-Vatormi, when disintegrating the 

older Tristubh. 

The following is a list of the metrical groups prevalent 
in the Upanisads, names such as Salini, Vatormi being really 
but a convenient borrowing from later terminology. 


Pre^caesuraL 


y Upajati (caesura after 4) openinjj 

y Do. (caesura after 5) 

(y C' u, Do. caesura after 6 

Saiini-Vatormi openinj^ 

Yaisvadevj openinj? 


{o:: 




Post-caesural. 

Upajati close of 7 
Do. of 6 

Do. of .') 

Saiinl close 
V'atorml close 


Upa 4 
Upa5 

Upa 6.) Not 
normal . 

Vai .5 

Short Second A 
Short Second B •> 


Upa 7 
Upa 6 

Upa f>.) Not normal.' 
Sa 7 
va 7 
Ti-b 7. 


. — v-' y 

, w u 

,\j '>j — Tribrach Upajati close 

All the pre-caesural groups may theoretically have a 


short in the place of the final long ; and all the post-caesural 
groups may have their Jagat! variations. It is to be under- 
stood that the Tristubh includes the Jagati for our purposes, 
the more so as the latter has prat^tically no separate existence 
in the Upanisads.* 


* There is one instance of a Vam^astha stanza in the Katha 
HI. 15 following the exhortation vStojh wot. Another occurs in 

the Yoga-piece in th'e Sveta (II. 10), There is no other. 
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The following table graphically displays the various 
combinations of these groups. 

Table of Trisfuhhs (and Jagati$y 



1 



)i 

1 

5l 

1 


1 

I 

U 

!)| 

1 ^ 

1 

I 

1 M8 


1 Q, 

'p 

1 ys 

A 





j 3 

! ^ 

J 

1 


:> 

D 


1 1 

i ^ 

:> 

3 

1 

) 

^ ^ _ Upa 4 

1 la 

i ‘“^1 

' 


If 

OAa 

6Ba 

— w Upa5 

i !'• 

Id 

1 

1 


6A/j 

6Bh 

V-v-' . -'U 
TJpa6. 

1 

1 


j 

le 


1 

6Bc 

1C 

1 

1 

1 

2a 

2b 

1 

2c 

7A 

7B 

Vai 5 

• 

Sa 

Sb 


3c 

8A 

8B 

y vj Short 

\ 

la 

4b 


4c 

9A 

9B 

2nd A 







• 







y w 


5h 


oc 

lOA 

hoB 

Short 2nd B, 



1 





Note.— Aline below shows that the type occurs with pre- 
caesural short also, lu what follows, this will be indicated by a 
numeral below the line. Thus la means Upa 4 Upa 7 with pre- 
caesural short. J indicates Jagatl. Thus Id J will mean ^ u, 
^ _ V./ y . Upa (4) will mean Upa 4 + Upa 7 and so on.^ 2br 

3a and* 5b are doubtful.^ 


* For sporadic occurrences of the archaic groups ^ w 

(pre-caesural,) and, _ w and, ^ ^ (post- 

caeSural), see the metrical notes that follow. 

* See examples at the end. 
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Of these various types the ‘pure’ Upajatis account for 
about a third of the verses ; the ^alini-Vatormis and the 
Upajati+ ^aUnis in equal proportions account for another 
third ; a long way behind these three staple types come the 

Vai^vadevI verses (that is, verses that open i-f >) 

accounting for a twelfth ; the SalinI + Upajatis with the 
short seconds make up another twelfth — the rest, about a 
seventh of the whole, consist of long and short verses 
(‘hypermeters’ and ‘catalectics ’) and lines with archaic and 
other metrical groups. These may be call^ the abnormals. * 
Another broad division may be made of the verses into two — 
those having Upajati groups and those having Salinl-Vatormi 
groups after the caesura, .The average percentages [for the 
three Upanisads Katha(K), Mundaka(M) and ^vetasvatara (^)] 
are 46 and 50 respectively. 

Apart from these average figures, a comparison between 
these three Upanisads is not uninteresting. 



Upa 

^a-Va 

Upa-end 

Sa-Va-end 

Katha 

25 

20 

45 

50 

Mundaka 

20 

20 

33 

63 

^veta 

50 

16 

60 

37 


Thus while in the Katha and Mundaka, the Upajatis are 
only a fourth and a fifth respectively of the total number of 
verses,* they form a full half in the Sveta ; the Salini-Vatormis 
are only a third of the Upajatis in this Upanisad. These are 
signs of a later date;* as are also the many ‘ puie ^ Upajati 
stanzas in it, and a smaller proportion of pre-caesural shorts,* 

* The fiijnres are as follows: — TJpajfltis .34^ k§aiinI-V#tormI 
18, UpajSti-baiinllS, Vai+ Upa 5, Vai + S8-Va 3, M+Upa 5, Short 
'Seconds 3. 

' All quotations from the Samhitfis are left out of account. 

’ Metrical grounds are probably the least of the reasons for 
regarding one Upanifad as later or earlier than another; in them- 
selves. they ought not to count for much : but as corroboratory or 
supernumerary testimony they are not beneath notice. 

* The figure;; for K. M and ^v are respectively i end 
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of Jagati verses and abnormal lines, and the virtual disappea^ 
ance of conjuncts that make position and the split semi-vowel, 
probably also the fact that there are lesser Vatormls than ^alinis.* 
The great increasein the number of 12-syllable Tristubhs * and a 
few other not very decisive indications (vide the metrical notes 
further on) in the Mundaka may point to a date of composition 
later 1;han the Ka^ha. 

But apart from affording slippery evidence of comparative 
dates, the Mundaka prosody has features that make it different 
from the rest These are the high proportion of ^alinl-ends 
(63 as against 50 and 37), the hypermeters and catalectics with 
final extras and defects, the occurrence of verses with a post- 
caesural extra 83dlable, the very large number of ‘abnormal 
lines,’ and last but not least to the student of historical 
metre the experiments and stumblings that point to later deve- 
lopments (vide notes). 

One may also look back on the Rg-vedic prosody* and 
translate advance in metrical art of the Upanisad poets over 
the Vedic poets into technical language. The following are the 
most important points that emerga (It must be admitted 
here that the figures for the Rgveda are based on a 
metrical analysis of the hymns in Macdonell’s Vedic Reader 
|md therefore open to correction as general statements. But 
for the purposes of the present comparison they cannot be 
misleading) since a wide range of variation will not affect the 
statemftitg below.) 

1. Large increase in the number of Upajatis with caesura 
after the fourth syllable (from less than 2 ^ to 10 ^). 


* The VStorml which had the upper hand of the SSlini all through 
Vedic times, end which was perhaps the earlier of the two gradually 
lost its place. In classical poetry it is probably not used except as 
a conscious archaism or as an item in the metrical pyro-techuics of 
the MabfikSvya poets. 

* The proportions are respectively i 

* Acomparison with the prosody of the Atharvaveda is bound 
to be even more instructive. 
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2. Increase in the number of ‘ pure ’ ^alinl-Vatormi 
lines (to two-tliirds as many more) and of Salinl-Vatormi ends 
(from 32 to 50 % .) and a corresponding decrease in the total 
Upajati ends (from 66 to 46). 

3. Virtual disappearance of the Upajati with the long 
6th (post-caesural) and the various combinations with its post- 
caesural group (vide metrical notes for sporadic occurrences). 

4. The great decrease of pre-caesural shorts (from 28 
to 9) resulting for one thing, in the virtual elimination (or 
rather due to it) of a number of types of crude rhythm, for 
instance those with four or five consecutive shorts in the middle. ‘ 

5. Large decrease in hiatus (medial as well as final) 
and split semi-vowels and the virtual disallowance of broken- 
backed verses of sundry kinds. * 

6. The disappearance of the Dvipada Viraj and gradually, 

of the disturbing type with 5 or 4 opening iambs as also the 
post-caesural group (after 4) ^ • 

7. The great reduction in the number of verses with the 
Vaisvadevi opening (from nearly a fifth to less than a twen- 
tieth or, counting the twelves, to a twelfth). 

8. The diminution of verses with a short second (from 
12 to 3). 

9. The gradual ascendancy of the SalinI over th§ 
Vatormi. (The former which was only half as numerous as 
the latter in the Rgveda is in the Upanisads a fifth as much 
again.) 

* For instance 97 W : R.v. IV. 51,11b. 

STlqlir VII. 86, .3b. 

H99W; ^18% 991^ w: VIII. 48. 

6b W—VJW; 

Bnt it is to be noticed that the caesnral pause in these cases is 
an emphatic pause, so that these shorts do not really represent the 
metrical disturbance, which they will in classical prosody. 

’ Like 7^ *97 9W7T Tlftwi : R,V. II. ]2-8b v.Ay_W__ 

9991 VII.. 86-3a _ w 

9t«hm 7I9IT991 Do. 4b _ 
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10. The disuse of the various strophic stanzas, and other 
schemes of more than four lines, naturally brought about by 
the change in the subject-matter and the circumstances of 
recitation. 

To these is probably to be added a reversal of the positions 
»f the ‘ earlier ’ and ‘ later ’ caesura (i.e., after 4 and 5) in the 
matter of frequency. In the Upanisads the earlier caesura is 
appreciably more numerous, while in the Vedas it seems to 
have been the other way about. But an extensive examina- 
tion is required before a definite statement can be made. 

EquioalencA or Resolution . — The phenomenon of Equi- 
valence, whereby two shorts do duty for one long, plays an 
all-important part in the formation of new classical metres 
out of the Tristubh. The process which was active as late 
as the 16th century as is evidenced by the famous ‘ 24 metres ’ 
of the great Malayalam poet Ezhutthachan has already set 
in in the Upanisads. But as yet its scope is limited to the 
resolution of only one syllable in a line, initial or medial. ’ 
Now, since the initial syllable is indifferent, an Anustubh 

scheme ( fif w ) or a Tristubh 

scfieme - ^ ^ ) 

' vj> N# / 

may be regarded, not as due to resolution, but to an initial 
extra short, providing a sort of jumping board that gives 
initial momentum to the verse. Indeed this may have been 
the origin of this particular form of the hypermeter ; but vwy 
soon alyng with the tendency to standardise the quantity of 
• the initial syllable these opening pyrrhics must have come to 
""be regarded as cases of resolution. Be this as it may, the 
medial pyrrhics as in — — ^ is a 

clear case of equivalence. It is to be regretted that the 
classical poets in their mania for regularity confined the opera- 
tion of this principle to the formation qf new metres and 


' For a discussion of the (Anustubh) hypermeter ending 
in (Katha) e.g.. vide Hopkins’ ‘Great Epic,’ 

p. 259. 
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deliberately f(>rbear to explore the prosodic possibilities of 
modulation of the line within the stanza by resolving a long 
new and then or by resorting to the other expedients by 
which the Upanisadic poets attained variety. 

Hypermeters, 

Forty per cent of the hypermeters are cases of resolution. 
The instinct of the Sanskrit poet has always been to avoid the 
spoiling of the metrical groups by insertion of extra syllables 
into their body (unless it be a case of resolution). And since 
the cadence is the most characteristic portion of the verse, 
final extras are sure to be a disturbance (the Jagati overflow 
is a different matter) and are avoided for that reason. The 
experimenting poet of the Mundaka has however a few in- 
stances of the final extra (as well as defect). It must be 
remembered that an extra syllable after the caesura is prosodi- 
cally on a par with initial extra. 

List of Resolutions. 

Kalha. I lld.t^ - 

216 u _ v../ _ 

UmJ 

II 6c. 

IV 2d. w 

Ill 2c. ftdHwI vw’ _ w _ w 

IV lOd. w wiN Wife WL/ \j 

‘TLj 

V 6a. r snnprfir _ \j ^ _ v v 

VI 2a. wM ^ w 

7a. q?: \j^ _ _ ' 

k NS ■ 

Mut^aka. II* Id. wtwarww kj 

Ill* 2d. WW t lft i t U ffeft Jftiwdff ^ * 

' Cf. the classical metre IndnvadanS or Varasundari. 

— which is the above with resolution 

of penultimate and*final extra. 
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m* 8d. iiWR* %«} U _ VJ 

II^ 8c. ^ srwir: , _vj u „ v./ _ 

Sveta. I 2b. _ ^ \J , VJ VJ WW VJ 

I 6c. OT*n«iiH *P«n^ , _v__vj _ 

7d. 9fhfT ^ff^QTRT: <AJ^ _\j 0 _ 

ni 9a , - v_ 

Kenof I 4d. ^ «rf^?®<ire# uuw ^ _ 

13a. ?? ^ui _u__, * 

I^a. 12c, ^ IWTJ \j v.A^ _ vj _ 


hist of Hypermeters. 


Besides the above, the following eases occur : 

Katha. I 16d. , v^..^ 

A very interesting instance of extra before SalinI 7. 

1116 . STRWJ^feifhr:— w , 

Initial extra. 

13d. ^ — 

Final extra. 

This is a doubtful aise of final extra. 

VI 2c. ^ (c(U 0 ted from the Br A.) 

This is not a hypermeter. The pre-caesuraJ group is an 
archaic one. 

l6od. w«fj - Initial extra ? 

5 iT:_ wu w _ Do. ? 

lV*l»b. ?ni»N , _u_w vj ^ 2 Final extras. 

V 6a. *t ’ll 3mT%' w_vj \j — w. Initial extra. 

Mutuj aka. 2h. «i«raf?»t . 

,u - This line is: made 

up of 4+ 4 (with initial and final short) + ^a 7.» 


' The Jagatl of this will be the classical Rucir# v..* - w _ w u 
uu _ V./ _ u _. 

* This is the classical Kbkarata 
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The point to be noticed here is the duplication of the opening 
group. If this and the similar lines noticed beloMT are genuine 
cases, they provide one of those links that may throw light on 
the problem of the evolution of the longer metres. The present 
writer holds, in the absence of a better hypothesis, that this 
principle of duplication of groups ‘ coupled with resolution will 
explain their derivation. It will be out of place here to dw^ll at 
any length on this matter, but some indication is necessary 
to make the point clear. Take the Mandakranta. Accord- 
ing to this theoi’y, it will be deiived as follows: — 

, uw u_, w 

or 

\J 

Sa 4 + Upa (or Sa) 4 7. 

Indeed the example under discussion is just this com- 
bination. On this theory again, the middle group of the 
Sragdhara will be the resolved equivalent of ^alini 4. Thus 

■■ \j^ _ and its opening group will be a 

welding of Sa 4 and Upajati 4, losing a syllable in the 
process. The SikharinI will resolve into a VaisvadevI 
opening, an Indravajra 4 and another Indravajra 4, the 
whole being introduced by an initial extra short the jumping 

board. This group ^ occurs in these Upanisads. 

The very, next case provides an instance. 

2c. « wrtsraw wf . w v, ^ _ w 

LE. 

6d. 

^ (See 2b above.) This 

is made up of Upa 4 + Upa 5 Va 7 


’ This principle or something like it seems to operate largely 
in the strnoture of the large blocks of ‘ prose-poetry’ — unmistakable 
in the great prose-Upanigads. The present writer hopes to publish 
some results on thiSrbead by and by. 
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7b. *w ^"hrw: _v.a;1 

— Another interesting case of an extra (long) before 

Va 7. , . 

7c. wr m: w_u_, uw 

_ I w. Final Extra. 

I’ 5a. '?Sf 

1 'w'.. Final Extra. 

6a. 

Resolution? . 

6e. fiwt nra»Tf«w^*eifHw?W! 'si', ^ 

This is either a case of resolution (of the 6rst syllable 
of ^a 7) or an extra short before Va 7. Either way the group 
is an interesting parallel to the tribrach Upajati 7. 

9b. w wt; V _ w , ^ 

A clear case of extra long before Va 7. 

lOd. fiT ^ m w , _ — 

Same as above. 

lid. v..^ w u 

Same as 6c. 

12 . 

Same as 6c. 

IT* 4d «l» jgrfp g ? w n _,_w, 

— w The opening group ^ 'j — was of occasional 

occurrence in the Rgveda. It had by this time become quite 
archaic and was perhaps equated to _ _ _ — The w w _ v..; 
is an infusion at the caesura. The poet seems to have spoilt 
his rhythm in an unsuccessful attempt at joining a formula 

«#5|jnJWTUTr to the stanza. 

n* 2e. \j, , Initial extra. 

6e. «am wwirt | Initial, 

extras. 

in* 3d. qw u _ w L/ V-/ — An 

interesting instance of a syllable intruding into the body of a 
group. This is very near the classical Mattamayura post-caesural 
group — , — — yj wh&h, in effect, is the 
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^^ini 7 with the shorts duplicated, making the naturally slow 
movement slower. It may be r^arded as a combination 

of the group ^ ^ (extra long befoi'e Va 7) and the 

group in question wvj w \j 

6d. twiww wi u, ^ ^ 

The scheme being the same as_w , 

it is better to regard it as this latter type with the caesura 
thrown forward than to regard the first syllable as an extra. 

8d. N 

- ^ This, historically, 

is Upa 4+^a 7 with the first three syllables (a nor) of the . ^a 7 
duplicated, or ^ an extra three syllables prefixed to 

Upajati 4 + ^a7. Now this last combination with a weaken- 
ing of the eaesural pause will be a tala metre, practically re- 
peating the group ^ four times. The Mundaka verse in 

question, with a lilt lengthened out stumbles on Dandaka 
rhythm in fact, 

10b. ww# ?Tfar 

_ w . Extra after caesura. 

Svetdsvniaro. 

TIT la. N 3rTQr4fT*ft<!^ w_, _w_ 

Initial extra before the archaic opening group 

'u _. The same archaic group occurs in Mundaka III* 4a 
Jiwft iTn N: - ^ V-' — W. 

2c. SWnRRTfelE% , 

I 

- - __u _ _ Rather interest- 

ing. It may be regarded either its an Indravajra — with its 
last three syllables duplicated _ _ v,^ _ | 

y - -01' _ _ w _ _ w u (say _ _ w -|- Upa 4 pre-caesural 
short) 4- ^alini 7. Thus the line is a combination of 
Upajati and ^alini rhythms — ^and it may be read to yield one 
or the other rhythm. It is not suggested of course that the 
poet deliberately made up this complex. He had, like every 
real poet, the wrious rhythms ‘ running in his head ’ and 
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sometimes as rhythms would, they fused of their own accord 
giving birth to such double-faced beauties. 

Notes on mixed and other irregular stanzas. 

Katha 11 14. f ^ , 

Upa 4 ■+• Vai 5? 

Is this prose-* tubh. 

poetry j ^ Upa 

or j 5 -|^Sa4? 

[. tIJS? _ __ 'w'w. Anustubh. 

Are a and c to be restored to wwnr _ 

_ _ _ _ and >icn^«rs*rr« mak- 

ing a regular i^lokfi of the whole ? 

Ill 14. This is the famous stanza beginning vRlW WWW 

which is a short Anustubh vj 'u, the defect being 

made up by the emphatic pause; b is also an Anustubli, c and 
d Tristubhs. 

VI 2. 3 Anustubhs (a and c beings hypermeters) capped 

by a Tristubh formula. 

VI 5. wwRwPt I *wt WfltT I Win'S wflw 

WflT I From the context this seems 

to be a. metrical stanza corrupted, 4he last pada being left intact. 


Proposed Restoration W«n?^f tptd wwiwft "i , 

»n w / <i normal 


^ wwr<g i ^”?tnbh 

Parhgps, it is only prose-poetry. 

VI 17. a is Indravajra, b is Upa 5 -f Va 7, c Anustubh, 
odd 2nd Vipula or lopped Tristubh, d Dvipada Viraj, e and f 
Anustubh refrain, 

I 17 as in the text reads like prose : 

ww^w ft in %ft^sr wlw w* 

•TPwu 

Now the context as well as the rhythms suggest that it is 
corrupt text of an original stanza in metre rather than prose- 
poetry. The following restoration is fro^Sed ; 
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irftr 


, _ w 



vj _ 

L/_U_ 


, '•J^ 'U 

_ VJ ^ -'U 

-<J ^ — 

_ w _w 


a regular Upanisadic stanza. 

swriH: subject of is omitted, cf. 11 15 c where the 

same subject is understood. « 

II 25 consists of 6 Tristubhs; V 8 Hyp-Anu (?)+ VatormI 
+ 4 Anu (^loka). The first two lines seem, to have been 
originally a Tristubh hemistich. 

VI 1 6 Anustubhs in 3 ardhas. 


Mun4aka. 

I* 2. Mixed stanza 2 Anustubhs +2 Tristubhs. 
3. Looks like prose ; divide : 





a. — The poet has missed 

the Vasantatilaka (got from the tribrach medial Indravajra 
by duplicating the three syllables — agana — after the caesura, 
late) by a hair’s breadth, or pos.sibly he has not missed it if 
one reads as prosodically (analogous to Indira and 
Rud“ra of R.V.) 

b. w ^ — A loo^e verse 

line. The middle group intrudes into Vai 5+trb tlpa 7 and 

is possibly to be equated to ^ v in the light of later 

developments. 

c. Repetition of the 
group Kj w 'sj - 

d. Upa 4 + ^a 7. 

This passage is a good example of Upanisadic prose-poetry 
or rhythmic prose which is a testimony to our doctrine of 
metrical groups, 
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n*. Mixed staniu. Divide 

wvj_, u See note. 

u-v^^-u — w_vj_ TJpa 

4+^a7 j 

^srano’ivfiim Anustubh ? or 

4 + ^ 2nd A 

«lt5Wl*ra w uu . w 1 ^, _ u — Resolution. 

w* ft?risinj«R«« V ,_w__u 

Vai5+ 6a 7‘ 

a seems to be Vai 5 (with 4th syllable resolved) + Upa 6 
opening. 

2 Also a mixed stanza : Tristubh hemistich + Sloka. 

a. a w \j ^\j ^\j \j wvj. Probably Upa 

4 + eatalectic Vatormi with final defect, b Vatormi. 

6 Mixed stanza 6loka + Anustubh + Tristubh. The 
irregularities of the padas in this stanza have been dealt with 
already. 

11 Reads 

, , I 

3^^ *W w, | _l/ 

^ c/ _ w 

irwaih4 w sRfd v , ^ 

, 

The final flit in a is extra-metrical arid c is sadly defective. 
Why not nemove it and back it on to c where it probably 
belonged originally? Read waihs^iRinwsfr which is 6a 4 (or 
Upa 5) + Upa 6. 

II* 10. A mixed stanza. Divide 

(Anu -h) 

xff 'tfnjd \j Anu 

u_w_ _ Vai 5-|- Upa 6 

diwr , v^_ u 

Vai*6-htrb Upa 7 
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^vetaivatara. 

III 10. A mixed stanza. Two Anustubha +two Trif^ubbs 
(quoted from Br. A.) 

IV 13. Do. Two Ann + two Trist (quoted from R. V.) 


VI 10. Do. 

w _ w, u _ 10 

srarR^: WnNN: 8 

H ^ ^ ^ - 9 

a catalectic Upajati with final defect, b Anustubh, c and d are 
probably to be restored to 

tw 1^5 , ^ Upajati 

H ^ fltsnjl Anustubh 

corresponding to a and b. 


Mundaka II * 1 1 (discussed above) shows the same disturb- 
ance caused by the misplacing of the same word Nfi. 

II 17. The concluding section of 11 looks like prose and 
cannot be arranged into anything like a stanza. But it is 
poetic prose and splits into rhythmic groups as follows : 
a % ^ I b 

a ) — ^ , 

c u, w_y_ 

a is a Tristubh with reduplicated opening, 
b Upa 5 + the Raihoddhatd opening winch is an 
initially defective opening of the tribrach medial Upajati. 

c Vai 5 (short end) + Upa 4 or if the caesura is over- 
looked, as it well may, in this Upanisad, it is a finally defective 
^a 4 •+• Upa 6. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

Katha 1 9c wm. Read w _ _ v./-, 

_ _ w _ w _ y Opens with the ihythm of the 
later ^ujamgaprayata and ends with the normal Tristubh 
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cadence. Historically, tlie line may be referred to an archaicv 

type with the caesura thrown 

backward. 

TI 1 b tril OT *raf?r. Here is extra 

metrical and may be dropped. 

2c. ^ 

^ , Extra short (or long) 

after caesura in the old ITpajati with long 6th. The 
preposition wBt had apparently the pri\’ilege of being ustxl in 
this way. Cf. Mundaka T*(; fW (already 

cited). 

8a. *T iffw ir : 'w'v^ , w 'u _ An 

instance of the old reversal of rhythm after caesura. Cf. 

R. V. X15. 10c. wk mik ^ ^ 

. This was rare even in the R.V. A possible restora- 
tion is <5^ H which probably removes the 

ambiguity of the line (See note 1, p. 847. Hume’s 13 Principal 
Up) 

9d. Rif SI8T , - 

long 9th. 

IV 8a. wo^lkffk^i 3n?i#f[T : Scan uu ^ 

(nffijkr.) 

V 15ab. ’rtm ^ wifk *r _ v^, 

. 

^ RfR VJVJ_W 

Both are hypermetrical with initial extras ; a is short 2nd 
B-b Upa 6 j (with faulty caesura) and b is Indravajra. But it 

is noticeable that reading Hfki and fWi both these lines start 

• • 

off with perfect Anustubhs. It is one of those instances of 
fusion of Anustubh and Tristubh rhythms. 

VI 2a It a question where 2c ends. The obvious 
way is to end it at fWi since what follows is a formula. 

TOftRi u_u_. Hyp, Anufitubh. 


7 
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III 13c. *nf% _ w, _ 

This has a raora rhythm. 4 moras to the foot, the first 
foot defective. It is not suggested however that the poet had 

it in mind. Isa J0c 5^ sjp^r^^Tsf^ u 

Remluiion. 

r2(!. »i«T # twr: \j ^ - Resolution. 

In stiinza 8, there is a long 4th p^da. qwiNwiT^sqfswi^T 
«5T92Rft«r: ?mTWr: 

u_, _vjw_, _ \j u The first two groups 

are archaic Tnstubh openings. 

Mundaku P, (ia JRt^, is 

extia loetricaJ, and the line is perhaps to be restored to 
But wilh the Mundaka poet, a restoration 
is not to be lightly hazarded. He may, for aught one 
knows, in this instance be indulging in that very rhythm 
reversal that characterises the Hvagata type of classical metres. 
By design or otherwise, he has here almost stumbled on the 
Svagatii rhythm in its characteristic final lisp. 

'o ^ — ^ \j 

8vagata 

I* 2c : yj , -\j w_. 

/ 

Final defect in Salini 7. This is important, as it probably 
throws light on the derivations of the post-eaesural group of 
the Sardulavikildita. The present writer holds that the best 
way of deriving this metre is as follows : 

, — \j — ,_u — \j — 

(Sa 7 duplicated) 

_ _ _ _ u _ yyJ yj , W 

L.yjyj — yj~yjyjyj—, yj yj |_ 

by dropping the final and throwing back of the 2nd caesura 
and releasing the earlier one. The present JSiIundaka example 
yields this finally defective Salini 7 
2d is a very ‘ short ’ line. fpm, 
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2 + ^5 7. Has something drop- 
ped out? 

5p. vpm: ( ) 

, _. The archaic long 

sixth. 

6b. 

^ . 

It is as if the poet regarded a metrical group as in all 
fours with a pada and used here the Jagatl form of the opening 
group Upajati 5. 

IP 5e % Is there yati-bhahga^ 

3d is in the same case. 

Ill * 4a iJWfr ^ 

u_, _L/ — Archaic opening group. 

4d. — , _ \j \j — Initial defect 

of two syllables. 

6a. sra# _v^_ Finally 

defective Va 7. 

6d _w w, 

is best regarded as short 2nd B + trb Upa 7 
with faulty caesura. 

Ill* 6 d g'wr^ as p<‘is.sive is a sacrifice to metre ? 

ft* 3cd # Wift# is to l)e read 

as a, continuous hemistich. Otherwise scansion 
becomes unnecessarily avykward with pause after 
wt:. i^vetasvatara IV 2 1 is a similar case. 

i^vetdsvaiara. 

I fid Long 6th Upajati. 

9 a ?yn!^ Upa 5 + Sa 4. 

II lla Long 6th Upajati. 

15b ^ g^s is 

Upa 4 + ^a 7 with caesura thrown forward. 
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in 9b H (h short before w) is 

i^alini with caesura thrown forward. 
rV 8a sir% ). 

w v.^ _, w V-/ _ ^ _ u The opening group 

is archaic. 

1 5c Vai^vadevi with caesura 

thrown backward. (It is possible to explain other- 
wise all these cases of ‘ faulty caesura, ’ however.) 

V2b. ft ^ftr u, 

ITpa 4 + 7 with caesura after 0. The effect is to 

produce Upajati rhythm that changes into Salini at the 
7th syllable, a pleasing variation. 

5 c Short 2nd B 4- trb Upa 7 

with caesura thrown forward. 

6 1) sa^rft* Va witli caesura thrown back- 

ward. 

11c ^ 

Archaic post-caesural group. 

VI 21). 3r-’ H#ft«l: w , ^ ^ _ _ 

Upa 4 4- Sii 7 with caesura thrown forward. 

9c. H ^R*ir _w_v.>_k7_ 

Jagati of Upa 4 -f Upa (3 (long (3th _ 'v-/ ^ ;. 

21a tn: *WI?re*JSRH^ Dvipada-Viraj ? 

21b ’?! anr f v./ _ w v> _ 

'w' Upa 5 -h Upa 7 with (;aesura thrown back- 

' wal'd. 

22d m S*i: Hyp. Anuetubh with two 

extra initials. 


^4 Note on AnMutubfis. 

Total number of lines in the 4 Upanifads = (about) 406. 
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First Foot' (that is first 4 syllables) 

Iamb. Pyrrhic Trochee Spondee 

r- ^ ^ ^ 


Odd Padas 40 
Even Padas 4 




15 

7 

59 

2 7 

102 

23 ’ 

1 1 

72 

3 3 

115 


Nptb. — F igures in smaller types denote percentages. Very irre- 
gular lines have been left out of account. 

Vipulas, Na bha ma ra ta sa , ja 


No. of 
Odd 11. 


(di-iarnb) 


(2.?2 + /2 Katha 
48/2 iila 
45/2 Mund 
84+ /2 ^veta 
40/2 Kena 


I 

Percentage 20 which is about double the percentage in 
normal classical Sloka. (Allowance has been made for repet- 
itions of the same verse — The di-ia mbs have been excluded.) 

The above figures for the First feet may be compared with 
the corresponding ones given below for the Paficatantra (Tantra- 
khyayika Text, Harvard) and Abwaghosa’s Buddhacarita, the 
prosody of which is very orthodox (cantos I — 12 — tlie remain- 
ing cantos are mostly spurious). 

lambic. Pyrrhic. Trochaic. Spondaic. 
P. H. V. P. H. U. P. B. TT. I>. B. U. 

Prior Pflda 15, C. 19- 12 + , 10, 7 28, 28,27 4.5, .50, 47 

Posterior Pada U, nil 2- 1.5+ 19, 11— 81+ 31. 33 .52, 50, .54— 

The table makes clear that the Upanisadic Anustubh is 
very near that of the Paficatantra. 


Examples of metrical types. Triftuhli.'^. 
la Upajdti (4) y_u_, 

wwwt "itwiT M II* 3c*i 
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Iej Do. with pre-eaesural short. 

V 4a. 

lb TTpajdti Vpa 7. ^ — ^ 

STOW ^ g 5 #gs^w M. I* 10c 
sifstt ^ror^c K. V 13b. 

Ic Upa 4-\~Upa 6 u_w_, ww_w_v-; (Doubtful) 
^ (Read w) ^ III 4 b. No 

other instance. 

Id Upajdti (5) ^ ^ j _ v./ _ w 

iRwinsT^^si^sT tw K TI 12c 
ST TO WT^f^i?sr j Sv TV 18 b. 

Idi f^r^rT M IIP 7d. 

le Upajdti {6) ^ _ w v.^' ._ _ y 

«??rq:f|[^«T f s$ ^ K I 1 3d. 

If Tribrach medial Upajdti 

3TsTOfq[ K T 1 71). The only sure case. 

Ig Upa 5-\- trb Upa 7 ^ — ^ , 

«n?ni ?r^* wr K TI 23d 
egsiifhsflifiT^ »T5^rT# M TT* 3a. 

2a Sd A-\- Upa 7 , _ ^ •^j _w 

t?lt Sl’vt f^ST^tTOTE: K II 3c 
smfi3i>5%f^ qTOTtqc j M P 2d. 

2a 1 wsuFTw^nw^WTSsrsTiun?!: K 11 8d. Only instance. 

2b Sd 4+ Upa 6 w , u \j ^ ^ ^ 

^ TOWf ’llNc t^v VI i8a 
qTOqsj srf^ ussr^ sto; j K124i. 

2b, MD’ 11a. Doubtful case, no 

other instance. 

2c S’d 4 + trb Upa 7 )j , \j \j _ \j _ 

ST TO w*, ST ;aT:sn K 1 12b. 

3a Vai 5 + Upa 7 w , ^ ^ ^ \j _)j 

fl^tWT^ M 11* 5b. Only in- 

stance^ - 
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X M I* 11c. A donbtful 
case since there is an alternative reading — 
only instance. 

3b Vai 5 -}- 6*. , w _ sj _ ^ 

?nn% f% M III* 2a 

^ ^ afsff : Sv V 0 c j. 

^3b 1 ^ qnrf K IV 2b. 

3c Vai 5 trh Upa 7 ^ , \j \j ^ \j 

5R:«r^^ MP 11a. 

4a Hhort 2nd A + Upa 7. , 

?ret ^irerr %nf?r K V 15 cl. 

4b Short 2nd A -1- Upa 6*. , w >-/ _ w _ w 

»?5RTffjrt?»Tf^ Sv T laci. Only instance. 

4c Short 2nd A + frb Upa 7. , 'U'u \j 

snqm^iTf 5iq*q%q K II 23a. Only instance. 

5a Short 2n(l 15 + Upa 7. No instance. 

5b Short 2nd B -f- Upa 6. , 

girm qm ^ K 1 10 a. 

5b I f^vq?rj?^5qq ^sqedgqrs Sv III 3a. 

Doubtful (The phrases are quoted). 

5c Short 2iid B + trh Upa 7. \j\j , \j \j 'u _\j _ \j 

w: qrnq 5m^i: «R^rsc M IT* Of. But the caesura 
is after the 6th syllable. 

q?r «mi UP 6d is in the same 

predicament. 

6Aa Upa 4 + Sd 7. _w kj _'u 3?Tft?r 

*nK^«5 g^rqnj K I 1 2b. 

qrqrf^fl^ qdd j Sv TV 4 c. But the 

caesura falls after 5. 

6Aai KI 11b 

?T«nf?rqc (Read wq M 11* lb. 


* gfT. K I 21 a. j. 
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6Ab Upa 5-\- Sd 7. , _u__u_w 

ayr^^rf^* aywn^ Sv V 2d. 

(5Abi M II* 5d 

^ 3 KI 23d 

6Ba Upa 4+ Vd 7. ^_w_, ^ 

aro* ^ K I 21c 

6Bat «hT K 11 11c 

6Bb Upa 5-^ Va 7. )j , wu 

«BRn: M III * 2 d. 

6 Bb , JTJRn Sv II 8b. 

6Bc Upa opening 6 Vd,7. 

»r*?^ wffiir «nssnw^ Only instance. 

7A Sdlin'i y , _v^ ^ - ^ 

»i«ir srcrfir. K 1 12d. 

7Ai sft<TRi5rni«nwn: K II 5d, 

7B Vdiormi y , wv^ 

« ^ Pf«n 5WT ^gsrw Sv III 4d. 

«reinr«tf^H% j K I 8d 

7Bt «ra »T5r^ «i?r 5^': Mil* Gd 

8A Vai 6 + Sd7 i.e., Vaisvadevi y ■„, 

^ 

JrWWTSTftlT K II 10 d. 

8B Vat 5 -\- Vd 7. y , yy 0 

«5^ aif^T wfiBJfbmy ^v IV la. 

8Br a nif g^^ mad Mil* 7g. 

9 A Short 2nd A. Sd 7, 

anftr mtH K I 10b. 

9Aj N f twRWfftfJWiv Sv VI 18c. 

9 B. Short 2nd A •{■ Vd 7, yy , yy y~y 

muwwT M. IIP 4a 
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lOA Short 2nd B ^a7. ^ , 

I 6c. 

lOA, Sv I 5b. 

1 0 B. S hort 2nd B + ^<5 7. y ^ — ^ 

*m t«nsrt M I* 5 d 

swr; wiraf^w: M r 6d. 

10/^, sr sywr; K. ir Tc. Only instance. 

A Note on Conjuncts that fail to make position. 

It is a law that short vowels are prosodically long when 
they precede conjunct consonants. But there are exceptions to 
this rule in pre-classical pro.^^ody, the most important of these 
being the short vowel before the conjunct R . The following 
is a list of the exceptions in the Katha, Mundaka and 
Sveta^vatara : 

Before ST. K. I 25 f (Doubtful) II 1 d; MI‘ Id 

2b K. n 9b M. II ‘ 8c II* 
5b 6v. VI 2b (two cases — 
the metre of this line is all 

right tho’ Hume suggests other- 
wise). 

Before » . M. I * 2a. K VI 4 d (In both cases the 

word is *mi). 

Before T. K. II 2d (Doubtful). 

Befoij^r. K. II 3b. 

Before w (doubtful) ^v VT 8c. 

Before s?.(D)K II 4 b 96. 

Before w (doubtful) 6v III 9c. and three or four other 

padas with the same word* 

Before ir. K. IH Id. 

Before K VI 15b. 

Before 4 M. Ill* 5c. 

Before Pi. M.m* 10b. 

8 
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On tines and hemistiches which are not end-paused. 

The following instaRces occurring in the Svetasvatara 
are extremely interesting, considering that, to the very end, 
the pada pause, in construction if not in sense and the 
hemistich (ardha) pause, in construction and sense, were the 
rule. ^ 


T U c(l. 

11 1 ( 1 . 


V 


( . 


St g j 

g?T j 

!P!n?9r?r> si: 1 

fNW ST -ghrol^I— I 


Construe (jdisi 


N e i t h e r pada nor 
hemistich pause. 


The double negative 
split between b and 
c is indeed daring. 


It is one of the losses of classical prosody, especially the 
dramatic, that this freedom of carrying on from piida to p.ada, 
of construction and sense was not taken advantage of. The 
only freedom which the later po(*ts allowed themselves in this 
matter was that of building up mouth-filling compounds two 
pSdas long; but even here the integrity of the ardha was 
inviolate. 



( 4 )^ 

(FRAGMENTS OF THE BAIJAVAPA GRHYA SUTRA. 

BHAGAVAD DATTA, M.A., 

Superintendent, Kmearch Dept., D.A.V. (hllege, Lahore. 

The Caranavyuha of Baunaka eniiinerateH Baijavapa, 
as one of the fifteen divi.sions ' of the Sukla Yajurveda. 
A teacher Baijavapa is mentioned in the Madhyanidina recen- 
sion of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 11. 5. 20, and IV. 5. 20. 
Awarding to one of these lists he is the r)4th teacher in 
descent from Svayambhu Brahma. Baijavapi, oi- a descend- 
ant of Baijavapa, is mentioned in the Maitrayani Saniliita 1. 
4. 7. Bijavapin is also named in a gana of Panini under 
Sutra IV. 2. 80. 

Bhatta Kumarila Svami (8th Century at the latest) is 
the earliest author who refers in his Tantravartika I. 3. 10 
to the Kalpa composed by Baijavapa : — 

Acarya Pitrbhfiti * is the earliest coraillentator (of the 
Kalpa of Katyayana) who actually cites a sutra of the 
Baijavapa ^rauta thus 

* In some editions of this Caranavyuha, the name BaijavSpa is 
not to be found. This small work, though so very useful, is not yet 
critically edited. Even the best German edition has mixed up the 
text of the three CaranavyShas. namely, of Vyffsa, Saunaka and 
KStySyana. 

* Leaf 190 b, or Chapter VIII, SStra .‘5, according to the 1st 

ed. of Chowkhamba. » 

’ The editor of the commentary of Karka on KStySyana Srauta- 
SBtra VIII. 3 quotes the same sutra of Baijav8pa, in a foot-not^of 
his, apparently taking it from the commentary of PitrbhSti, 
although without mentioning it. 
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And again there is a reference to Baijavapa by Pitrbhuti. ’ 

The lower limit of the date of Pitrbhuti is well-nigh 
settled. He is quoted and then contradicted by Karka, while 
conjmenting on Sraddha Sutra, kandiku 2. 

I I 

Karka quotes him again on Srauta VIIL'181. 

^ i p. 494 . 

Now Karka is in turn again quoted by Uvata in his com- 
mentary on Yajurveda XXV. 8 : — 

This quotation is actually found in the commentary of 
Karka on Katyayana Si-auta VI. 159, p. 400. Karka says : — 

We know from the colophon of Uvata to his Bhasya on 
the Yajurveda that ho flourished in the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Pitrbhuti may, therefore, roughly be placed 
not later than the end of the nintli century. 

This date will still have to be pu.shed a little further back, 
when the relation (jf Pitrbhuti is thoroughly settled with the 
Brauta Paddhati of Katyayana, which goes by the name of 
Sanipradaya. Although I have examined a very old manuscripf 
of this work, yet I could not devote full attention to its contents. 
Bampradaya Paddhati is often quoted by Karka. See for 
example the following pages of the Chowkhamba edf": 

100, 129, 144, 147, 15B, 174, 285, 288, 390; 
and also on Paraskara Grhya Sutra I. 2 and so on. 

Now this very Saippradaya is ^quoted by Visvarupa in 
his commentary Bala Krida on the Yajfiavalkya Smrti : 

I p. 20 . 

^iwwiin 1 p. 173. 

' Leaf 337a orCh. IX, SStra 201. 
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Somehow the late lamented Pandit T. Ganapati 6astrt- 
did not notice the fact, that Saippradaya is a special work. He 
perhaps thought that Sanipradaya may simply mean tradition, 
and hence he did not include it in his list of the quoted works. 

The date of Visvai upa is 8th century at the latest The 
San.ipradaya Paddhati will belong then to about the 7th 
century. 

There is still another Sutra of the Baijavapa Srauta 
which is found quoted in a very recent commentary of Bhatte 
Gopr Nath on Satyitsadha Srauta ^irtra X. 1, or p, 1006, line 
7, of the Anandasrama ed. : 

In a chart of the 109 recensions of the Yajurveda which I 
possess, it is stated that the Baijavapa School flourished in the 
Niirayana Sarovara. Narayana Sarovara. is the modern Kutch 
Bhuj. I hope that this important Kalpa may still be found, 
if a search be made in that State. 

Quotations of a Sinrti also ascribed to Baijavapa are to 
he found scattered in the various law-digests. But this seems 
to be a spurious work, like so many other Smrtis. 

The Grhya portion of the Baijavapa Kalpa is, extensive- 
ly quoted in a good many works. The oldest of these is the 
Haralata. The following is a list of woi’ks from which the 
fragments have been collected : — 

1. ISaralata (12th cent) B. 1. ed. 

2. Apararka (12th cent) Anandas'rama ed. 

3. Smrti Candrika (12th cent) My.sor(^ ed. 

4. Caturvarga Cintamairi (13th cent.) B. I. ed. 

5. Paras'ara Madhava (14th cent.) Bombay Govt ed. 

6. Madana Parijata (15th cent) B. 1. ed. 

7. ^uddhi Kaumudi (16th cent) B. I. ed. 

8. Sraddha Kriya Kaumudi (16th cent.) B. L ed. 

9. Dana Kriya Kaumudi (16th cent.)*, B. I. ed. 
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10. ^raddha Kasika (16th cent) Gujrati Press Bombay 

ed. • 

11. Saipskara Kaustubha. Bombay ed. 

12. Prayoga Parijata. Bombay ed. 

13. Varaha Sodasi '(l6th cent.) Ms. 

14. Viraoiitrodaya (I6th cent) Chowkhamba ed. 
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It It 


11 OT IS* II 


[ »i*ihrrirn.] 

?iT %’in.* 

'agejrf* wamt ^Rr irraww* 9n?rft«n^ 

Jisrnm^ f?5rf 

fqfT sriR»i«rt hw 

f»ifgc I !rra»»mn ?% ' i 

[S^wni] 

jnRi ^ 3fi ' I 


[^^!Tr5!^%msiq] 

tw 5?rw!iT!i?r^w^ i ’sri^wnirw s«nt 5?n si^^ir 


?. «(RRi?i>?«r — ^WRJWwr ^o I 

? 

*s »r»« %o I 

3?TW?»nW — Vol. 1. p. II. I® I <115: I 

?fR(lra^— *p Ji* u« I 

V WWW %o I 

f !ft < | Wi l lOT ^ ^ji i n iq ^im — 

*1^ S’SIT n'fW Wipw 3«» W?t. I 
' <ig j»ifa»gwRi , fo I 

w» mfe flilW w Sw fft 

^«%i?wi<rv *WT t«T siwsf g«: wmi; i 

*® JT® ^0, i«t I 
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wr htI^i ^5^ ts| it sft * i 

[SIRT^] 

iaraw fHn[??iT%snif sfiwf f^unifJrwfti?^Rm^R^m«nH*w- 
jw[rafe ' I 

[ ] 

ftai flim 5tm ^ 1 

fa fafw «%in • I 

«. HJo tI* «Bwa, «« I 

?« I 

m ‘sfir’ qi^ aiRa 1 

q^iNjftsrra ?<» I u f I q«^SE^ 

aift 

^9 qoj ^0 I 

‘w’ ‘w%’ 5% qin[*r aife 1 
^wli?5*T, qji « 

‘wfe’ ar% j 

qiRTuqnw— mfta 1 
k. ^0 q« ?«, I 
\ . l— ^«TTf nr? ? « I 

wnnl %o q» 1 
H^qqrftaia, ?» 1 

^gw’ ql^ftra 5 ^% 1 riaraarfsan 1 
sftiftialgq— ^HR^W— !« i 

“enqftftam* qr” 1 r?awRiqqsqnSqifer 1 
qmfqi?>ift 

o 5 «rw* qr qgif^iiqftftra qfe 1 
qaiqqq qg q ^ q 1 

qwmim, Vol. I, p. II, ?• \k 
q. qrq?w ^0 q« i 
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[ 

^ * I 

g^nt '^«pwni ’ * » 

?a5f?*iTf^ f!»^-^?T^4ftR?a>«<m-inTO^»sim^?ir.^aro!T4T^i- 
VflwwnRj «»«»T " I I 

[ ^tpTOSIH^] 

ftgjiri sraoif^»?i8i sr^fftrar f«: ' ' i gfTsw*i«»t?t 

JTig^ %r nf^ sf^‘OTrfwn?i: i g<w suMwm: i wt- 

?N^»wt: I " I 

r ] 

a tt «ftn i qi *T^ Jtnft qPT • «wnsT*n5i»i»# s?^ 

^rRsrs?: I if^(ii9T5?RT nw^q^R*^: RT 

»j? m'R ?Tf?f fii?rag w?fq?JH!rg’ * i 

*;. 5ft?ftmh!«r-(j^Rir«TO ^ o 

?« I 

“wnwg’* s»T^ I 

?[%’’ ?ww ^ I 

s ?o I 

qig4nf^Rimftr-«Pi5rf^4q ?» »«q i 

— I 

10 'RgWBt»m»T%-»raWtq So i 

11 ^(iriihpj-^TTq^ro s« t 

^?fif!rNR-*?WTJwro So I 

1 ^ so I 

qmulso k^ • 

Rftr«r i i wsf «nn«WTO q*j«fto i 

q^wmmra: so i 
«ft?fir5fts«r-RWR-xwP«r s* ««*; • 

s^rrorng wsfiritRwm: s'w *nra^rww 

IS. fR3?n So nr4r i 

5rf^[«^^So ut I — Jjqraftrfir I srfHi^ of^firg i 

ifto nwwg i Rsi^^^ I S% sis: I 
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[ sn ^ ] 

’* I 3^i»?r nwtr 

^SllPfsiggqicg 5is?i^ <?«?$: <inTftr% I 

TOg^mflr hnin ? 3 tviT " i i 

3?rs»?i??^wiT«>T Njawnr^sr ft?i? Jiftam? *r 

3TR[?^r 'n'ii'»5f^w% i f^a^a'as^ ftawt?r^ss§ srftNT^rtar^sdki 
ftr«nanfai?!if^ ftfirwfe ' * i i 

wnpan^rf^ qraiftr • ff?r i 

!n^^»Trai»Rri5Brff^ f^*r '* 

I 

ftwHiNTf ^iftr ’ * I I 
f ^ wT > s ^ wmft 5 N % ^« a 5 r ^ 3 f!rfe ’ • i ? fe i 
N^qf^ftwfNTfTNq'a^ i 

’ l.af ‘ ^ mi ^' anjj : ' ’ i ? fe i 
?isj>q^tai»#T 9Bfan!ftatTff5=?*n»sft f «rfa[ " i i 

U. I 

n, «mT% ?o q»V I 

iw . ani [« p?^-lo v^k \ 

„ „ I to go 

“qraroNgf^^if^” qre: i ijanig 

„ ,. Jo I 

“'n?ir»agl^:afli’’ fainwr “siftraT...^4g” ^ *riaa^ i 
?w mirqr® i 

«TTssr%NT«^5^ — go 5?qR¥q...qr^w5fgwfe » 

![?^g qasag i 

1C. -ago wT! 5 o «« go i $o go 

„ M ,. g» I*?®*; I „ „ °^^°«wi«qgiiirfo 0^0 

g*ff f^sriq^ 

15. II II 11 g* I II II 

^o. -ago wi! 5 ?o go iq^s i 
qi. ^igo wi^^qo go i 

,1 , ,. «« I 

“qfsanrfwqq^” fwawnggnfwr i 

qq. wrjpm go inqir i to go 

wj^fwai^gifr go uq I j|o g, i oq«fhA«vM ‘f«rfg.» aifta 
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wnf f^f^T " I 

*^ 51 % ' * I 
&m«T ft?wr: ' ' i 

[ f^ 5 inHK'I>SfT ] 

?w ^T«wi: I «jii i^sTT^wr »r5f^ i ftjw ^ffiiRre’9 ^trt- 

fs«Tf<^?Tir5??#% I i^^f^VT^rt^encs^^yqimigrJin: warpra*^- 
s«n'5W«w ^ ^3^4 I fwn Ti3rs?ti nsr^^’ir^'TW Ti3«i sr ^4 i 
f ffnSsfir :K^j(tww)sft «?i?f^»T4 i «ft?!n*n’?iTT^mii'=«w«nft 

^ir4 1 i wwr- 

!^*r4s^nif^ I ?r!^«r i 4 

I n^rj^4 %^r^%*»T547^TSRriT^ «R*r% i 

'55*4: jrei^»$»r?'9g?: f «n5nf?!i ^ 

4 f|«r 4 t !j»g# I '' 

[^ $ 3 raiqqir?; 5 tH|f 34 ?mi 5 ^ ] 


wr?«i%»T lo 4ro^ I 

»« • 

^». «nT?I% lo I 
^*?. ., k\k I 




(5) 

“DKrERMINATION OF THE VERNAL EQUINOX IN 
THE CONSTELLATIONS PUNARVASU, PUSYA , 
A^LESA, ETC, OK FURTHER RESEARCHES 
INTO THE ANTIQUITY 
OP THE VEDAS. 

V. H. VADER, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.K., Ho. 
iChikodi.) 

“With the PlialgunI full moon at the winter solstice, the 
vernal equinox was in Mrgasiras; so with Citra. full moon at 
the solstice, the vernal equinox would be in Punarvasu.” 
(Tilak — “The Orion or Researches into the Antiquity of 
the Vedas,” p. 200.) 

1. In his book of everlasting fame, the “Arctic Home in 
the Vedas,” Tilak says on p. 420 : 

“ The Vedic Literature contains traces of Mrgasiras or the 
Orion being once the first of the Naksalras and the hymns of 
the Rigveda or at least many of them which are undoubtedly 
older than the Taittirlya Saiidiita, contain references to this 
pqj'iod, i.e., 4500 B.C. approximately. It is also pointed out 
that there are faint traces of the same equinox being once in 
the constellation Punarvasu pre, sided over by Aditi which 
phenomanoy occurred about 6000 B.C.” 

2. In this paper I propose to make further researches 
into the antiquity as pointed out by the al>ove remarks of the 
Vedic Savant and try in my humble way to throw more light 
upon this question which is not yet taken up for solution. 

B. That the two stars of Punarvasu received the apella- 
tion Yamakau orYama and Yami is a well-known fact first taken 
notice of by Tilak before going into further details. He also 
says: “ It appesirs to me, therefore, that the oldest Vedic Calendar 

m 
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like the oldest hymn was sacrificial and that the sacrifice or 
the year once commenced with Aditi at the Vernal Equinox in 
or near Punarvasu. The phases of the moon, the seasons and 
the ayanas further guided the ancient Aryans in measuring 
time for sacrificial purposes. .Tlie Aslerism of Abhijit marked 
the approacli of Visnvan or the central day while Punarvasu 
which soon after came to Ite ctilltd Yainakau, perhaps Yania 
and Yami, indicated the luiginning of the year. We may roughly 
assign 0000 — 4000 B.C. as the limits of the Aditi or the Pre- 
Orion Period.” (Vid(i Tilak — “ Arctic Home in the Vedas,” 
pp. 205-200, and also vide Tiltik — ” Orioii ” p. lO.S.) 

4. It is quite clear that Ahhijit is the 14th constellation 
from Punarvasu and it' the equinotaial year began with Punar- 
vasu, naturally the Nakshatra I4th front it would mtirk the ap- 
proach of Visuvan or the. central day. 

5. J’irst of all we shall give it short summary of the 
famou.s myth about the birth of 'Yama and Yam! and the 
As'wins and then discuss its bearing on the astronomical phe- 
nomena which it tries to allegorize. 

6. In the words of I)r. Muir, the translator of the passage 
of the Brhaddevata by Saunakacarya on the birth of the As- 
wins, the myth may be narrated as follows : — 

Twasta had twin children, a son named Trisira and ^ 
daughter named Saranyu. He gave Saranyu in marriage to 
Vivaswan to whom she bore Yama and YamI, who were also 
twins. Saranyu created a female like herself vjitliout her 
husband’s knowledge an<l making over the twins in her charge 
took the form of a mare and departed. Vivaswan in ignorance, 
begot on the female substituted a son named Manu, a 
royal sage who resembled his father in glory. But when 
Vivaswan tliscovered that the real Saranyu had already 
abandoned him and gone away, he followed her quickly, 
himself taking the shape of a horse of the same species 
as that of Saranyu. Eeeognising him in that form Saranyu 
approached him with a desire of sexud connection 
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which he gratified. In their haste his seed fell to the ground 
and she being desirous of ofifspiing smelled it. But from this 
act .‘sprang the two Kumiiras Niisatya and Basra who are 
lauded as Asvinau, sprung from liorse and mare. (Vide 
Brhaddevatii, Vj, 162, 16.‘1 to VII, 7; also Sayana On 
, kgveda, X, 17, 12.) 

The same story is told l)v Yaskaearya in his Nirukta, 
XII, to and 11. 

The story of the marriage of Saranyii is succinctly given 
in R V., X, 17-1, 2. 

7. Prof. Max Miiller follows \'aska and says regarding 
this myth as folli^ws 

“ Not only Indra has the Harits (Gr. Charites) a« his 
steeds but the morniiig hers(‘!f as the bride of the sun is 
spok(‘n of as ;i horse and we have a hymn addressed to the 
sun-horse whenan it is said ‘ Yaraa, brought the horse, 
Trita harnessed, Indra first sat on him and the Gandharva took 
hold of his rein.’ ” ' 

Regarding the sun-horse Ih'ofessor Max Muller cites the 
explanation of Yaska quoted above.* 

8. The.^e Ashvins ar(; the Dio.'konroi of the Greek 
Mythology. About the functions of the Aswins Sir G. W. 
(yoxsays;" Tlie.se Aswins have been made the subject of a 
perhaps unnecessarily lengthened controversy. Tlieir fe<'itures 
are not definite. Tlicir relations to eacih other and to their 
worshippeiji are placed in a clearer light by reference to 
Greek Mythical phraseology.”* 

Speaking of these beings the commentator of Yaska .says 
that their sphere is in heaven and remarks that some regard 
them as heaven and earth, as day and night, as sun and moon, 


’ Max Muller’s Lectures on Language, II Series, p. 515. 

’ Max Muller's Lectures on Language, II Series, p. 482. 

" Sir 0. W. Cox -Mythology of the .\ryan Nations, p. 206 

A 

(new ed.)*, 
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^hile they anticipating the method of Euhemeros affirmed 
that they were two deified kings. Says J^irukta : 

«rfirat5Tf * i 

The Acarya Aurnawabha says that they were called 
Aswinau on account of their liorses. But when he adds ii. 
the commentary on Nirukta, XII, 1 — 9 

Htnl ft sqlftHfn wftw: i 

i.e., that their time is after mid-night while the break of day 
is yet delayed, all room for doubt seems to be taken away.* 
Sir G. W. Cox has also remarked tlie twins are born when 
night leaves her sister, the dawn, when the dark one gives 
way to the bright. After them comes Usas, the Greek Ek>s, 
who is followed by Surya or sister of Surya the sun, then 
by Vrsakapayl, then by Saranyu and lastly by Savitar. They 
are .born here and there either as appearing in the 

East and in the West or as springing upon the earth, and in 
the air and this epithet may explain the alternate manifestr 
ations of the I.)ioskouroi who stand up to Helen in the same 
relation which the Aswins bear to Saranyu or Usas. 

9. Regarding the parentage of the A6wins the poet 
must say that they are born of Prajapati or Twasta, names for 
the Creator. The genealogy universally accepted may be 
drawn up as follows : 


TwastS 


TriiirS 


(Twins) 


1 

Saranyu x 

ViwaswSn x 
I Savarna 


Yama Yam! Mann 

(Twins) 


’ Yaska’s Niriikta (XII, 1)- Venkateivara Edition, p. 819. 
Cox — Mythology of the Aryan Nations, pp. 206-207. 
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Saranyu in the form of a mare gave birth to Nasatya and 
Daara from Vivasvan in the form of a horse. Their life is 
r^arded mysterious and their mother must be the directions 
known in the Vedio times by the terms 'Tanriin and or 

in one word in the Polar regions. These directions are 
“wrongly called East and West in the above explanation by 
Cox. In E,. V. we have a verse 

■)“+• + + + 

“ They (Aswins) are adored at morning and evening tide 
as Rudrau, the terrible lords of wealth who are thus 
identified or connected with another deity who became of 
supreme importance in later Hindu mythology.”’ The Aswins 
are said to possess the power of (ihanging their shape at 
will and in this they bear comparison with Courf*tes and 
Telchines and with Proteus and other Fi.sh-gods of the 
Greek Mythology, 

Rigveda, III, 97, de.scribes the achievements of the 
twin pair who adopt various forms, one bright and the other 
black. “ In the Norse tale of the Dapplegrim we have 
the Aswins in their original form as horses ; for when the 
lad who having won on his wonderful steed the victories of 
Indra, Heracles and Bellerophon, is told that he 
must pfoduce its match or die ; he complains to the, 
horse that ‘ the task is not easy for your match is not to 
be fotmd in the wide world.’ The steed replies ‘ that he 
has a match although it is hard to get at him for 
he abides in Hell.’”* 

10. The learned Prof. Max Muller tried to explain many 
Vedic myths on the theory that they are all Dawn stories 
in different garbs. Thus the story of Saranyu who had 

' Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Part IV, Ch. HI, Section I, p, 265. 

' Sir G. W. Cox— Mythology of the Aryan Nations, pp. 207-208, 

10 
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twins from Vivasvat running off from him in the form 
of a mare and his following her in the form of a horse is 
nothing hnt a story of the Dawn disappearing at the approach- 
ing of the sun and producing the pair of Day and Night. 
But in the opinion of Tilak, Prof. Max Muller has failed 
to grasp the rciil import of the legends of the Aswins by 
disregarding the statements which distinctly speak of the 
proteges of the Aswins as dwelling or labouring in darkness.* 

11. Prof. Rhys is however more cautious than Max 
Muller in his explanation and is anxious to account 
for all the incidents in the legends if they possibly accounted 
for any t,he(^ry. 1'he result is that he has gradually been led 
to or, we might even say, forced to adopt tlie theory of the 
ancient Ai’ctic Home of tln^ Aryan people inasmuch as all the 
different incidents in the legends under consideration can be 
accounted for -only by this theory.* 

12. Prof. Kunte remarks* “'The speculations of Eu- 
ropean Bcholars, whether Max Muller or Goldstiicker, 
as to the myth of the Aswins, have not satisfietl us.” He 
further adds that the Dawn Theory of Max Muller does not 
explain every element of the myth of the Aswins. In his 
opinion (Kunte) the Slorm 'Jdieory propounded by Dr. Kuhn 
deserves attention as it explains all the elements on one prin- 
ciple and by connecting them with one cosmical phenomenon. 

lib The elements which require explanation in this myth 
are : — 

(i) Relation of Trisira and Saranyu. 

(ii) Marriage of Saranyu with Vivasvat 

(iii) Identification of Tris'ira. 

(iv) The twin children of Saranyu 
. ( v) and their identification. 

* Tilak— •Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 411. 

“ Tilak, ibid., p. 411. 

® Prof. M. M. Kunte — Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation (1880), 
p. 80. 
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(vi) Snranyu substituted an unknown but 

Savarna female in her place. 

(vii) Manu was born to her from Vivasvat ; the 

identification of Manu and his mother, 
(viii) Saranyu becoming a mare and Vivasvat a 
horse of the same species and following 
her. 

(ix) Their union and the birth of Nasatya and 
Dasra. 

14. Prof. 5Junte has undoubtedly ottered to explain 
easily all the.se elements but his explanation does not give a 
clear and well-defined image of the cosmical phenomena as 
he was heavily handicapped for want of correct and the most 
plausible theory. The Arctic Home Theory was not then 
even in its embryo. It also appears that the Orion oi- 
Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas, a work of immortal 
fame, had not then even seen the light of the world. His 
easy explanation of the cosmical phenomena is thus a blurred 
and an unintelligible image. For example, he says, tliat 
Twasta who shaped all forms, made Saranyu the ideal night 
or personal night and Vivasvan, the ideal or personal day : 
Vivasvan being a generic name for all tliat shines. The 
i^ea of the marriage of Night and Day i.s natural because they 
follow one another, *.c., they cjinnot live without each other. 

15. The night is also observed to be attended by a 
star called Trisira in the Brhaddevata of Saunakaciirya. 
This explanation is faulty r^arding the point that night 
cannot live without the day. 

16. The phenomenon of the Polar regions is not always 
similar to the above description. 

The special features of that phenomenon are 

(1) One long continuous night oceuning at the time 
of the winter solstice and lasting for a period of greatei than 
24 hours and less than 6 months according to the latitude 

of the place. 
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(2) One long continuous day to match occurring at 
the time of the summer solstice. 

(3) A succession of ordinary days and nights during 
the rest of the year; a day and night together never exceeding 
24 hours. 

17. Now that Sai’anyu a twin sister of Trisira were both 
shaped by Twasta the great divine architect. Trisira, a 
star or rather a constellation was observed attending Saranyu. 

About tbis’Trisira we find the following information in the 

/ 

Brliaddevataof Saunakacaryain Ch. VI, ver. 147 — 163. Trisira 
along with Indm is said to be the Deity of R. V., X, 1-8. 

18. In the same work we read in Ch. VI, 149, that 
Trisira who could assume all forms being the son of a sister 
of the Asuras, became the domestic priest of the gods with 
a desire to render service to tlie former or a desire for the 
destruction of the gods. Br. Devata, VI, 1.60, says “Now 
Indra, becoming aware that the seer Trisira had been sent by 
the Asuras among the gods, with his bolt quickly struck off 
those three heads of his.” tVide also R. V., X, 8-9.) Trimra 
was killed by Tiita Aptya urged by Indra (Vide R. V, X,8-8), 
and the cows were then released. In the A. V. also we have the 
same story in 1. 5. The hymn is ascribed to Trisira and by some 
to Sindhudwipa, son of Ambarisa. The stanzas R V, X, 9-1, 
2, 3, 5, form a hymn of the Sama Veda giving the same story. 
The first three verses of the hymn form a part of the daily 
morning ablutions.* 

19. We shall now discuss the question about the identi- 
hcation between Avestic Azi Daliak and the Vedic A hi and 
also whether Tris'ira can be in any way connected with them. 

Both the words Azi Dahak and Vedic Ahi mean a 
serpent ; the one is only a phonetic variation of the 
other. Their identity is therefore a matter of certainty. The 
most powerful of the serpents in the Veda is Vrtra as Azi 
Dahak is of the A vesta. 

*Colebrooke’s kssays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Rtindns. 
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20. The Vrtra legend can be well explained by identify^ 
ing Vrtra with the conatellation Hydra. From that l^end we 
can deduce the following propositions : — 

(i) Vrtra represents the night throughout the circura- 

, polar regions. 

(ii) He is most powerful during the Long continuous 
night of the Polar Regions. 

(iii) He is killed at the beginning of the Long continuous 

<iay- 

21. The legend of the Azi J)ahak also entirely represents 
the two distinctive aspects of the night of the Polar r^ions ; 
viz. : (a) It is sometimes like the night of the temperate and 
torrid zones, and (h) sometimes continuous and lasting for 
days and months together according to the latitude of the place. 
The legend is narrated in Aban Yast, V, 33— i}5. 

22. Let us now proceed to compare the two legends of 
Azi Dahak and Demon Trisira. 

(i) Azi Dahak and the Vedic Demon TriAira are 
both three-headed; the three heads represent 
the three months of .continuous night; both are 
six-eyed. 

23. fii) Azi Dahak is killed by Thraetaona Athwya 

and Trisira is killed by Trita Aptya. Scholars 
agree in the identification of Thraetaona Athwya 
with Trita Aptya and therefore no doubt 
remains as to the identity of Azi Dahak with 
Trisira. 

(iii) Thraetaona is an heir of the valiant Athwya clan 
and so is Trita a scion of the Aptya clan. 

24. Trita Aptya . is said to be the chief of the Deities 
named Aptya in A. V., XX, 107 — 9. 
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(iv) The" four-cornered Varena” wherein Thr. Athwya 

offers up a sacrifice to the Ardvi Sura Anahita 
(The SaraswatT of the Vedas bears the most 
striking resemblance with the Ardvi Sura 
Anahita of the Aban Yast), the Goddess of 
Light is equivalent to the cavern (^) in 
which Trita^ was carefully tended in the bosom 
of the paternal h^ven and earth. 

(v) The two wives of Azi Dahak are the two daughters 

of Yima ravished by Azi Dahak. Thraetaona 
delivered them and married them. * 

25. Deprived of the allegorical garb the above description 
means that twilight first lives with Darkness but is ultimately 
married to the sun. 

(vi) The final destruction of the three-headed demon is 

not ascribed in the Avesta to Thraetaona or in 
the Veda to Trita but the Iranian legend 
mentions that the demon is vanquished by 
Thraetaona and bound to a mountain where 
it remains till let loose and killed by Keresaspa the 
solar hero and in the Vedic story similarly Trii^ira 
is finally destroyed by Indra the Solar deity. * 

This clearly explains the second aspect of the demon’s 
character, mz., the aspect of its representing the phenomenon 
of ordinary nights. 

(vii) Both the legends regarding the final destruction of 

the three-headed demon tally r^arding the 
period of the Arctic year and say that it was not 
till the beginning of the long continuous day that 
Azi or Vrtra was finally destroyed. 

’ Tilak— Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 334. 

Darmesteter, Vol, XXIII, S.B.E.S., page 62, foot-note- 


2 
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26. “Trisira was originally called,” says Kunte, “Tisya 
which was subsequently identified with Pusya (which Naksat- 
tra was particularly favourable to rain). Colebrooke, in his 
essay on * Hindu Astronomy ’ says, ‘ Pusya the 8th Asterism is 
described as an arrow and consists of three .stars the chief of 
^hich being also the middlemost’ ” ’ Prof. Kunte also adds 
that “The name Trisira explains that the three stars were 
considered to form the constellation.” 

27. Thus Saranyu the personal night was properly 
considered a sister (twin) of the star Trisira, Yama and 
Yarn! being the two stars in the constellation Punarvasu. 

28. Before the time of Panini the Punarvasu were only 
two. Though the number of stars in the constellation was after- 
wards increased, yet the constellation being called by the same 
name, the dual form Punarvasu could not be changetl. It is 
already stated that the Punarvasu were sometimes called 
Yamakau or the little Yama and Yarn!, for Ynmakau is the 
diminutive form of Yaman and according to the rule of 
Ekasesa Dwandwa as laid down by Panini Yamau would 
Include Yama and Yami. Yama and YamI then, from the 
light which Zendavesta sheds on the subject, are the two 
stars which from their appearance in the evening when the day 
Vivaswan unites with the night Saranyu were considered to 
be her children. Saranyu became a mare, i.e., short and fast.* 

29. In the ancient Greek mythology we read of a three- 
headed ^re-vomiting Greek Giant named Cacus. He had 
carried off fiercules’ cows and hid them in a cave, dragging 
them backwards in order that the footmarks may not be traced. 
Hercules killed the Giant and re.scued the cows imprisoned 
by the demon. 

30. It will not be out of place here to give in the 
words of Tilak his own views about the Greek L^end of 
Cacus. He says on page 200 of his Arctic Home in the 

‘ Kante— Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, p. 60. 

* Kunte— Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization, ^p. 60-61. 
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Vedas ” as follows : — “ The new light thrown by the Arctic 
Home Theory on the ancient Vedic traditions Vedic as well 
as Roman has enabled us to explain satisfactorily the real 
import of the Gavam-Ayanam of 10 months and the old 
Roman year of 10 months. These two are the relics of the 
period when the ancestors of both these races lived in the region 
which was their common home. Thus December is the 10th 
month while January and February are the two new months 
added to the oldest calendar when the Arctic regions had to 
be abandoned for the southern climes where the daily sunrise 
was the order of the Day. There is no difficulty in the older 
state of things of explaining how the remaining days were 
disposed of. It was a period of long night when Indra 
fought with the demon of Darkness, to regain the cows impri- 
soned by the latter and Hercules killed the Giant Cacus, a three- 
headed jftre- vomiting monster, who had carried off Hercules’ 
cows and hid them in a cave dragging them backwards in 
order that the footmarks might not be traced.” 

31. The time of fight was the period of long night of the 
Arctic Regions, a time when Indra fought with Vala to regain 
the cows imprisoned by the latter. ^ We can only remark 
that this story has a great resemblance to the myths of Tri&a 
and Azi Dahak but we are at a loss to connect the word Cacus 
with either of the two other names of the Demon. 

32. Now let us discuss the view of Tilak about the 
meaning and identification of Tris'ira. In the Orion, p. 118, 
Tilak remarks as follows : — 

“ If Vrtra’s head is the same as Mrga^irsa as explained in 
the beginning of this chapter, then the stars in the belt of the 
Orion which form the top of Mrgasiras might have easily sug- 
gested the idea of a three-headed monster. In RV., X, 99-6, 
Indra is said to have killed a three-headed and six-eyed monster.” 

33. Namuchi alias Vrtra was killed in the language 
of seasons after Si^ira or in other words at the gate of 

* p. 
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Dewayana as described in R V., I, 53-7 and R V., X, 73-7 
and V. S., X, 14, read together for the end of ^is'ira is the 
end of Pitryana. Further on in the same chapter Tilak 
proposes to derive Tistrya from Tristri which in Sanskrit 
means three stars and Tri-stri may be easily corrupted into 
Tistri or Tister. Tiater is the same as Kerberos or Trisiras 
and the fact that Tistrya is called Tir or ari’ow in modern 
Persian further confirms this derivation ; for the Aitareya 
Brahmana, III, 33, calls it “the three-starred or tripartite arrow 
of Rudra in the sky.” 

34. This identification of Tistrya with Tririras is a 
point which has baffled the attempts of all Western and Eastern 
Oriental scholars including that of Tilak of revered memory. 

35. We have pointed above that the identity between 
the Avestic Azi Dahak and the Vedic Trisira is a matter of 

, certainty . That Trisira is a son of Twasta. Thus if we 
accept the view of Tilak, Tistrya and Trisira are identical 
with Azi Dahak. But we humbly beg to differ from the 
great authority and beg to submit that these three names are 
given to the constellation Pusya and not to the three stars 
forming the tripartite arrow of Rudra, in the belt of Orion. 

36. Having so far discussed the several myths about 
Yama and Yami and Trisira and similar l^ends current 
among the other Aryan nations of antiquity, we shall now 
proceed to interpret some of the Vedic texts which clearly 
throw light on the subject. 

First fet us try to make out the real meaning of the state- 
ment, viz., Aditi is the mother (f the Adityas', or that Adityas 
were born of Aditi.* 

That Adityas mean sun-gods is admitted without objection. 
Aditi is the presiding deity of the Punarvasu Nak^attra. Now 
from Aditi the sun-gods were born means that from Punar- 
vasu the sun b^;an its yearly course and also that Punarvasu 

must have separated the Dewayana from the Pitry«^a. 

- . * ■ ■ - - ■ - ^ - 

* R. V., X, 72-5, and Shata Br., Ill, 1, 3, 2. 

U 
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37. It is a well-known fact that in the ancient Vedic 
times the year was Elquinoctial and the sacrifices commenced 
from the Vernal Equinox. “In the sacrificial literature there 
are some indications about the oldest position of Punarvasu. In 
Aitareya Brahrnana, 1, 7, and the TaittiriyaBrahmana, VI, 1-5-6, 
it is stated that Aditi the presiding deity of Punarvasu was 
blessed with a boon that all sacrifices must commence and 
end with her.” The story is related in the Aitareya Brahrnana 
in the following words : — 

“ The sacrifice or mystical personage went away from 
the gods. The gods were then unable to perform any further 
ceremonies and did not know where it had gone to ; and it 
was Aditi that helped them in this state to find out the proper 
commencement of the sacrifice.” 

38. The sacrifice and the year were treated as synony- 

mous in old days and we may therefore naturally expect to 
find that the beginning of the one was also the beginning of 
the other. For in.stance, in the Taittiriya Brahrnana, I,T-2-l, 
it is distinctly stated that one should consecrate the sacred fire 
when the sun comes in Krttikas. The Krttikas are the mouth 
of the Naksattras. This means that the equinoctial year b^an 
when the sun was in Krttika and the Agnyadhana was made 
on that day. Similarly for the Rohini and the Mrgaiiras 
year b^innings are ably dealt with and satisfactorily 
proved by Tilak in his Orion. We need not go over the same 
ground here. ^ o 

39. We have now to see whether we find any passage 
in the old sacrificial literature saying that conm&ration of the 
mcredfire was done in the other Nak^ttras. Fortunately 
there is a passage about Punarvasu, viz., the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana, I, 1-2. It gives the etymology of the word Punar- 
vasu: — 

5tr4 I ^ fninNifaqc 
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t m«n»r «n 3?i »i?r: 

« ssi)l*r ?i§ 9 «it^ *r^ »wRr 1 


The above passage may be translated thus : “ The Dewas being 
»nr desired to make the consecration of Agni. But their Agni 
remained unfounded; owing to that good Vasu turned 
away from them. They made the consecration of Agni on the 
Punarvasu Naksattra. Thereupon the good Vasu turned 
towards them. He who was formerly meritorious may be 
sinful {if he does not consecrate Agni on the Funarvasu 
Naksattra). * * * ” 

40. That Agnyadhana Wixs made on Punarvasu or the 
sacrificial year b^an with Punarvasu is corroborated by the 
statement regarding Abhijit Njiksattra, The Abhijit day was 
the fourth day before Visuvan or the central day of the Annual 
Sattra. This day was so named because the sun was near 
the constellation Abhijit (Vega or o Lyrae) on that day.* 

The Vifiuvana here mentioned was of cour.se the autumnal 
equinox. We shall speak on this point later on. 

41. Tilak says on p. 26 of his Orion that it is difficult 
to definitely ascertain the time when the commencement of 
the year was changed from the vernal equinox to the winter 
solstice. But when the change was made the terms 

and vsvm came into use. Before that the terms used were 
and^^?^ or and The Dewaloka meant 

the Northern Hemisphere while the Pitrloka meant the Southern. 
The Day of the Dewas commenced when the sun passed to 
the north of the equator. , 

42. Now let us examine if we find any evidence about 
the position of Punarvasu at the point (f separattng th£ 
Dewaykna from the Pitrydna. In Vajasaneyi Samhita, 
IV, 19, Aditi or the presiding deity of Punarvasu is called 


' Vide Dr. Haul’s Aitoreya BrShmaoa, IV, ISH note on p. 269. 
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•wwwftW, i.e., double-headed and the commentators inter- 
pret it to mean that the two termini of the sacrifice which 
b^an and ended with Aditi, i.€., Punarvasu, are the two 
heads here alluded to. 

43. From the statement in Taittirlya Brahmana, I, 5-2-7, 

regarding Krttika, viz., I I WBT 

'niak has come to the conclusion, that the 
principle of division in this case is the same as followed 
in the case of Dewayana and Pitryana/ 

From the passage above-quoted it is clear that the 
Naksattra Krttika occupied the first place among the Na- 
ksattras. Regarding RohinI and Mrga^iras it is pointed out 
on reliable evidence that there are indirect references saying 
that these two constellations did occupy tlje first place among 
the Naksattras in former times. Mrgasiras was formerly known 
by the name Agrahayana and Tilak has very ably proved by 
quoting express statements to show that the term means that 
Mrgasiras once commenced the cycle of Naksattras and 
that it was once at the b^inning of the equinoctial year in 
ancient times. 

44. The legends about Rbhus and Vrsakapi have be- 
yond doubt helped us to prove that not only was Mrgasi- 
ras the first of the Naksattras but also the sun in Ards’S 
near the vernal equinox commenced the equinoctial year 
in ancient times. 

45. The other important evidence about t}ie • position 
of Punarvasu at the point of sepai’ating Dewayana from 
Pitryana is given in R V., IV, 25-3, 4, 5, verse 3 

Who is imploring to-day the protection of the gods ? 

Who is praising the Adityas, Aditi and light P 


Tilak — OrAn, p. 41. 
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The in this verse means according to SayanacSrya. 
The word however generally means in the Kigveda. We 
take the latter meaning. The next verse 

‘‘ May Bharata A.gni bestow happiness on him, may he 
long see the rising snn (literally, walking upwards).” 
means 5irl% or the sun’s orb. Verse 5, 

“Him neither the many nor the few injure. Aditi s hall 
give him great happiness. ” 

From these verses the following conclusion may be 
safely drawn : — 

The sun began its yearly course near the Punarvasu 
Naksattra. Aditi the presiding deity of Punarvasu confers 
on the worshipper great happiness. The sun was observed 
coming upwards and was then near Aditi or the Punarvasu 
Naksattra, which marked the vernal equinox. 

• 46. Do we find any authority to show that J^unarvasu 

was at the head of the naksattras in the same sense? 

Of course there is no express passage to that effect. But 
the besf^ti^e for the commencement of the Gaviim Ayanam 
Sattra was often the most important and anxious problem with 
the ancient Vedic Rsis. The first day on which the saarifi- 
dal Agni was to be consecrated is given in the Brahmanas. 
We have one such passage which is quoted in detail elsewhere. 
The ancient Reis, being unable to begin the jmnual sattra 
on the correct Naksattra, found in ancient times that their 
Agni was not duly consecrated. They could not thereby 
achieve the meritorious effect they expected. But when Ihqr 
consetaated A gni on the Naksattra called* Yamakau, they 
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at). 

^coeeded and the Vasu which had abandoned them again 
returned to them and they got it once more and hence they 
named the two stars by the very significant name Punarvasu. 

47. This evidence may not be by itself sufficient to 
convince us that Punarvasu was first among the Naksattras 
or that it commenced the equinoctial year as the term Agraha- 
yanl for Mrgaiiras is. But if we carefully consider the myth 
about the birth of Yama and Yarn! or the two twin stars 
known in R V. by the term Yamau, we have reliable corrobo- 
ration of the above statement about Punarvasu. We have 
already treated the subject of the several olden, commencements 
of the sacrificial year in ancient times and it must be taken for 
granted that the more backward we travel the more strongly shall 
we be convinced that the sacrificial year commenced mth 
the vernal equinox and not with the winter solstice. * 

The change of the commencement of the year from the 
vernal equinox to the winter solstice must have been made 
long before the vernal equinox was in Krttikas and when the 
change was made the term Uttarayana must have gradually 
come to denote the first half of the year. * 

48. The asterism Abhijit marked the approach 
of Visuvan. Visuvan is the central day standing by 
itself in the arrangement of the annual Sattra. Th|^ 
sattra is composed of a number of Salahas joined 
with certain special rites, to be performed at the 
banning, middle and the close of the Sattra. Visuvan 
day divides the Sattra into two equal halves like the wings of 
a house.* Asterism Abhijit having marked the central day of 
the sacrificial year it was included according to Tilak in the 
listof the Naksattras formerly although it lay so far away from 
the ecliptic. If Abhijit marked Visuvan, Punarvasu must have 

' Orion by Tilak, page 26, etc., sequel. 

* Tilak — Orion, p. .Tilak — Arctic Home in the Vedas* page 207, 
etc., sequel. 

" Vide Taittir^ya BrShma^a, I, 2-3*1. 
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been near the Vernal Equinox in those times. This point 
has been discussed in full by Tilak in his Orion on pages 
202-3. 

49. We have stated above that “ Aditi at this time must 
have also separated Dewayana and Pitryana and may have 
Seen appropriately called the mother of the Dewas.” ^ 

On this point. Tilak has further stated as follows : — 
Aditi i.s here stated to be the daughter of Daksa also.* In 
Puranic traditions the 27 Naksattras are said to be 
the daughters of Daksa who gave them to the moon. If we 
combine these two traditions, Aditi would be at the head 
of all the Naksattras in the same way as Margas'iras or the 
Krttikas headed the list in later times. 

50. There are again many legends in the Puranas 
stating that everything was born from Aditi. We can account 
for all these facts if we place Aditi at the Vernal Equinox when 
the Calendar was fimt fixed for the sacrificial purposes.® That 
there are grounds to hold that tire Calendar for sacrificial 
purposes was fixed for the first time when the vernal 
equinox was in Aditi and not earlier is a matter of 
great uncertainty. For instance? in the V. S., XXIX, 29, 
we find a statement that Twasta is the Universal Father 
who has produced the whole world. Twasta is the presiding 
deity of the Citra Naksattra. Can we not account for this fact 
along with others about Twasta if we place Twasta at the 
vernal gquinox in the ancient Calendar as it was fixed for 
sacrificial purposes? In R V., X, 70-9, Twasta is said to know 
the region of the gods, i-e., the Dewaloka. 

5 1 . Now we shall consider the statements about the First 

Night of the New Year JHWlVifil: Tn.the 'Paitt. Samhita, 

VII, 4-8, we have a discussion as to the time best suited for the 
commencement of the Sattras like Gavam Ayana which 
last for a whole year. The Tandya Brahmaipa gives a similar 

' Vide R. V., X, 72-5. ‘ R. V., VII., 66-2. 

* Vide Orion, p. 203, note. 
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passage which is clearer on the point. Tilak has very ably 
interpreted the passages and I only offer here his conclusion 
in his words : — “ The passages thus supply not only confirma- 
tory but direct evidence of the coincidence of the Klrttikas 
with the vernal equinox. The passage from T. S. also states 
that Citra and Phalguni full moons were the beginnings o't 
the year which then commenced with the winter solstice.” 
These year beginnings were in the opinion of Tilak with 
the winter solstice and not witli vernal equinox. * Thus if 
winter solstice fell in the month of Magha on the fuU- 
moon day, then we get the V. E. in the Krttikas. Simi- 
larly if Phalguni full-moon was the first night of the 
year on the winter solstice, the V. E. will be in and 

the Chaitri full moon commencing the year with winter 
solstice will give V. E. in Punarvasu. Tilak has stated in his 
Orion, p. 69, “ We cannot suppose that the Phalguni full -moon 
commenced the year at the vernal equinox for then we shall 
have to place the Vernal Equinox in Uttara Bhadrapada which 
to render possible in the pre-Krttika period we must go back 
to something like 20000 B. C. (?) He has felt diffident 
about this enormous antiquity and in the next sentence he has 
proposed an alternative in the following words : “ The only 

other alternative is to make the full moon commence the year 
at the winter solstice and from the fa(;t that the Maghi, Phal- 
guni and Chaitri full moons are mentioned together in the same 
passage of the Taittiriya Samhita and for the same purposes I 
conclude that this is the real meaning of the passage in the 
Taittiriya Saihhita and those in the Brahma^as.” I believe 
we can even push back the V. E. to ^ wunv and 

I shall refer to the question later on. 

52. Apart from the evidence noted above about the 
position of Aditi at the vernal equinox there is one mbre 


Tilak’s Oridn, p. 69. 


I 
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tradition about the same in the story of the asterismal 
Prajapati given in Taitt. Brahmana, I, 5-2-2. 

^ I sTfilW nsiTlfW ^ TO^l^^ QjMlfJff ; I 
Bwn %?: I i 3^ sfewitrai: 1 I 

nanqfir: 1 

1 propose to give the interpretation of this passage in the very 
words of Tilak : — 

“The asterism Citra is here said to be the head of this 
Prajapati, Swati the heart, Hasta the hand, Vishakha the thighs 
and Anuradha the foot. Many conjectures are made about 
the meaning of this figure but none of them satishxctorily 
explains why Prajapati who is said to be the God of time or 
the lustrum of years in the Vedahga Jyotisa should have been 
represented in this way. I propose that we should interpret 
it after the manner of a similar representation of Brahma by 
Badarayaua where different signs of the zodiac are said to be 
similarly related to the different parts or the body of the 
Brahma or the Creator. The representation of Badarayana 
is in signs or (Rashis) and if Mesa was Brahmas head 
when the rashis were introduced Citra could well be said 
to be the head of Prajapati when the Citra Full-moon 
commenced the year. But though we can thus satis- 
faqJ;orily account for the fact why Citra could have been 
called the head of Prajapati yet we cannot give an equally 
satisfactory reason in the case of one of the Nakshattras in this 
representatiqp unless we place three intercalary months in 
five years. It is however very difficult to determine how the 
intercalary months were inserted if at all, at this remote period 
and the question must therefore to a certain extent remain 
unsolved for the present ” 

53. The next constellation is Pusya whose presiding 
deity is Brhaspati. About him we have a statement in R. V., 
H 26, verse 3 

^^5 • 
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Brhaspati and Brahmanaspati are the same. Here Br. is 
called the father of the Gods. Similarly in K V., X, 72-2, Br. 
is said to have blown forth the birth of the Gods like a black r 
smith. 

54. In R. V., rV, 50-4, wo have a statement awn 

nrwnr^T ntr* while in the nr® III, 1-1-5, we have a statement 
si«nT srnnnn: On the authority of this state- 

ment Mr. V. B. Ketkar of Poona has proved that Brhaspati 
here means the planet Jupiter and that this planet was first 
discovered when confronting or very nearly occulting the star 
Tisya about 4050 B. C. 

First let us try to see whether in the Bik referred to above 
(IV, 50-4) by the planet Jupiter is meant or not. The 

hymn is in honour of and is seen by excepting 

the last two verses which are in honour of 

In IV, 50-1, Brhaspati is called or of sweet speech. 

In the 3rd verse his horses which are ’KHf^^r^or touching the 
zodiacal path are said to come from the distance which is highest. 

The 2nd verse : 

W?55t> 

u^ii , 

The verse has been found to be difficult for interpreta- 
tion by Sayana. The English translation (literal) may be : -- 

“0 Brhaspati tho.se who shake all as they go and delight- 
ing thee that has excellent light cause harm to us, preserve 
(from them) 0 Brhaspati this one’s showering, moving and 
uninjured cow-fold and his home.” 

The 4th verse quoted already says that “ f-first born in the 
highest heavent-of great light and having seven mouths and born 
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in several places and having seven tongues blew away the* 
darkness with his voice,” and in the next verse it is said of 
f «-that “ he roared and liberatedt he lowing cows that yielded 
the sacrificial milk.” 

, 55. The liberation of cows here means the obtaining of 

•light. From verses 8-9 of this hymn it is clear that f « is the 
deity of the hymns (toi) prepared by the ancient seers. 

It is difficult to find any passage from Rigveda where the 
planet Jupiter is meant by the term Brhaspati. 

Verses 10-11 in honour of f* and may be interpreted to 
denote that the Sun-God Indra was accompanied and actively 
helped by Brhaspati in the work of the liberation of the 
waters and obtaining of light. At any rate we can safely say 
that although the ancient Vedic Rsis had a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of all the important planets, they did not call 
Jupiter by the name The five bulls referred to in 

Rig., I, 105-10, are nothing but the five planets. There is also 
the mention of and together in RV., Ill, 32-2 and 

IX, 46-4; while R.V., X, 123, is dedicated to ^ : or Venus 
the God of Love. * 

From the Wo 3-1-1 we can very wSll see from 
the context that the is there the presiding deity of 

and the planet Jupiter. The «WNs beginning with 
IpRwf are described with their presiding deities. Every deity 
is invoked for protection, and prosperity. The wording is 
common, *fo» all ^ws. Thus snro* wwiw : 

is similar to wmiw and 

?niT and similar passages can be found bear- 

ing the same context. It is stated above that the deity 
is the Abhimanini Deity of songs or Brahma. 

56. We fully agree with Mi’. Ketkar that the pheno- 
menon of the occultation of by Jupiter took place at 4650 
B.C. but that is not the phenomenon expressed or described 
in the above passage of th e wo much less in the R.V., IV, 
* Tilak — Orion, pages 16i?-l64. 
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50-4 refeiTed to above. The real meaning of the passages will 
be that the Deity Brhaspati, the father of the Gods, began the 
vernal equinoctial year, in ancient times, just as Aditi, Rudra 
and Soma, Prajapati, Agni, etc., did in former times. It is 
of course a strange coincidence that the date of Vem^ 
Equinox near Tisya is almost' coeval with that of the occulta- , 
tion of l^wr by Jupiter. Mr. Ketkar’s meaning of nwfe is 
thus not warranted by the texts he has quoted and hence the 
phenomenon he has proved to have occurred, although true, is 
not expressed by the wordings of both the passages. 

57. We have next to see whether we find anything 
about the commencement of the sacrificial year when the 
equinoctial year began with the sun in Pusya or Tisya. The 
presiding deity of Tisya or Pusya is Brhaspati which is identi- 
cal with Brahmanaspati.’ It is stated that Brhaspati was 
placed by the ancient seers at the head of the Gods. He 
has three abodes and is called a Sadasaspati. 

58. In one plac*e it is stated that the sacrifice does not 
succeed without him.* 

Just like Adili in the pre-Aditi period the sacrificers 
must have fek the difficulty of ascertaining the cowect year 
beginning and they succeeded when they took the help of 
Brhaspati the presiding deity of the star Tisya or Pusya 
(i Cancri). 

It is also said of Brhaspati that in releasing the cows 
he seeks the light in darkne.ss and finds the ligl^t ; he found 
the dawn, light and Agni and dispelled the <larkness. * In 
shattering the Fort he, i.c., Brhaspati found the dawn, the 
sun and the cow.^ 

59. Next we find a statement about Brhaspati that the 
light-winning feat is performed by him, standing at the car of 

' Vide I. S.. lY. 4-10-1. ' • ' 

“ R.V.. M8-7. 

' R.Y., lY, 50-4; X, t:K-4 to 9. 12. 

‘ R.V., X, 
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j^ta. This car slays the goblins, bursts the cow-stalls and 
wins the light. * 

In R V., n, 24-8, 14, Brhaspati is said to have a bow 
the string of which is Rta.* 

The car of Rta is said to be Svarvidam, ie., one which 
reached the heaven. 

Br. with the help of Indra did free the collection of 
waters surrounded® by darkness. 

60. A clear interpretation of the word Rta is here neces- 
sary. Tilak has interpreted the word to mean the Zodiacal 
belt. He say.s, “ In Rig., I, 24-8, Varuna is said to have 
constructed a broad path for the sun which appears evidently 
to refer to the Zodiacal belt. I am further inclined to 
think that the path of Rta,* which is mentioned several times 
in Rigveda where the Adityas are said to be placed* and 
where Sarama discovered the cows of Indra (R. V-, V, 45-7, 
8) refers to the same broad belt of the Zodiac which the 
luminaries as observed by the Vedic Bards never transgressed. 
Rta (r. to go) soon came to mean the right path, the circle of 
which exists for ever or rather exists and exists in the vault of 
heavens (R V., I, 164-11)”* 

61. Interpreting the word in the above light we can 
safely conclude that the statement Brhaspati stood on the 
car of Rta means that Tisya or Pusya was the constellation 
near which the sun commenced its annual course of the 
equinobtitJ year. 

In corroboration further of the same fact we have several 
other statements : — 

(i) Br. awakens the Gods with a sacrifice, A. V., 
XIX, 63-1. 

' R.V., 1, 56-5 ; I, 89-!t ; H. 23 3, 18. 

• Vide also A. V.. V, 18-8, 9. 

® R.V., IV, 23-18. 

* R.V., I, 14-4. 

• Rig., X, 85-1. 

* Vide Tilak’a Orion, p. 158. 
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(ii) From him (Br.) even the Gods obtained their 

share of the sacrifice and also that he as 
a path-maker, makes good the access 
to the feast of the gods, R V., II, 32-2, 
6, 7. , , 

(iii) We have a similar idea in R V., II, 23-7 ; there 

Sayanacharya is in doubt when he has ex- 
plained the word to mean 
It ought to be taken to mean the broad 
path created by Varuna, the Zodiacal 
belt or Rtasya Pantha. 

62. In R V., II, 23-17, Brhaspati is said to stand at 

is explained by Sayanacharya to mean 
or This means Br. crciated, held or controlled Rta or 

that he is the lord of the year and as such even he is called 
nuT# or the lord or the host of Rkvat Gana. ‘ 

63. The bow mentioned in R V., II, 24-8, with which 
Br. was equipped seems to be the Bow or the constellation of 
3*1^9 and some other neighbouring stars. About Pnsya 
Colebrooke says, “ 3®!t is described as an arrow and consists 
of three stars the cliief of which being also the middlemost.” 

In R V., II, 24-8, it is also stated that “ unerring are 
the arrows with which he (Br.) shoots and have the sight 
of men to see and are born of the ear." The very arrow is 
described in Aitareya Brahmana, in I, 25, under the'hame 
Triaandhi or an arrow having three joints. The word 
Tri6iras is formed like the word Mrgasiras and has the same 
meaning as Tri^ndhi. 

64. The Tripartite or three-starred arrow of Rudra in 
the sky is said to be Tri^iras in Aitareya Brahmana, III, 33, 
and to me it appears that this Trisiras is nothing but the 
constellation of Pusya. The birth of Tri^irii is before that 


' Vide R. V.. lY, 50-3 and, R. V., II, 23-1, 
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of Yama and Yarn! at any rate. Hence I think it is wrong 
to suppose that Trisira represents the three stars in the belt 
of the Orion. It certainly cannot be the Star Sirius (o Canis 
majoris). 

65. About Trisira it is stated in Taitt. Sam, 11, 5fl-l, 
that though related to the Asuras he (Trl.) is spoken of as 
the Purohita of the Gods and in the Brhaddevata, VI, 147-153, 
it is stated “ that being the son of a sister of the Asuras, Trisira 
became the Purohita of the Gods from a desire of rendering 
service to the former but Indra cut off his three heads.” * 

This description is very similar to tliat of Tri^ndhi in the 
Atharva Veda. There Trisandhi in deified. He is praised 
along with another deity, Arbudi,who is a friend of Indra. That 
Trisira was a twin brother of Saranyu the Dawn means 
simply that the Polar Dawns were observed attended with 
the constellation Tris'irli. Its three heads were cut off when 
Saranyu gave birth to the twins Yama and YamI from Vivas- 
van. The myth is thus an allegory about the vernal equinox 
in Punarvasu and the appearance of the constellation Pusya 
on the horizon during the former period. 

66. We shall consider in this place the legend of fitti 

and the connection of with him. 

InR V., I, 105-17, Brhaspati is said to have heard the 
prayer of Bra buried in a well and to have delivered him from it 
The two brothers "{fra and fliw threw him in a well from which 
he was^taken out by Brhaspati. is not mentioned anywhere 
in R V. while Bra is mentioned in R V., V, 18-2, and R V., 
Vin, 47-16. Dwita is the seer of R. V., V-18. Bra slew BbBMi 
son of and released the cows*. Bra ’s abode is hidden.* Tilak 
has very ably explained the legend of the three brothers and its 
real import on the basis of the Arctic theory. “ But the whole 
l^nd, ” says Tilak, “ can now be easily explained by the Arctic 

’ Vide K II, 5-1-1. 

• R. V., X, 8-8. 

’ R.V., IX, 102-1. 
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tljeory. The personiBed third part of the year called Trita or 
the third is naturally described as going into darkness or a well 
or a pit or into the waters of the nether world for the sun went 
below the horizon during the period in the home of the ances- 
tors of the Vedie People. ” He further says on the same page : 
“ The nether world is the home of aerial waters and Bjrhaspati,' 
who is said to have released the cows from their place of con- 
finement in a cave in the nether world, is naturally spoken of 
as rescuing Trita when he was sunk in the well of waters." ’ 

The sun rose out of the .same dark region wherein Trita 
was hidden “ And from this to the Arctic theory, ” says Tilak, 
‘ was but a small step.” The correct explanation of the legend 
of Trita may be summed in the following words ; 

Vavra is really the same wsm'w’it the endless dark- 
ness, from which light (sun) and some of its legendary 
representatives such as Atri, Vandana and others emerged. 

Sayana explains* the word Trita and says he was a sage 
friendly with Indra ; for him Indra cut off the three heads of 
Trisira son of Twasta. Trisira was also called Vishwa-Rupa. 
Trita slew with Indra’s help the boar* and Indra himself 
killed Trisiras. 

67. Now we shall try to make, out some meaning from 
the statement, viz., “Br. heard the prayer of Tiita buried in a 
well and to have delivered him,” R. V., 105-17. If Brhaspati 
be taken to be the presiding deity of Tisya Naksattra then we 
may take the statement to mean that the sun rose up, in the 
Polar regions near the Tisya and thus the year commenced. 
Br, is therefore called the father as he possesses such benevolent 
traits in R V., IV, 50-6 and R. V., VI, 73-1. It is also stated 
that on account of his inimitable deeds the sun and the moon 
are made to rise alternately (R. V., X, 68-10). But I am in 
doubt as to what this exactly means. 

' Tilak— Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 337. 

* R.V., X, 8-8, 9. 

■ * R.V., X, 99-6. 
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68. Next we beg to say a few words about Madhuka’^d 
by which Griffith means the Honey-whip of the Aswins. In 
R V., I, 22-3, the derivation of the word is given as 
with which the Aswins are prayed to sprinkle the sacrifice. 

Madhukasa is the first-born daughter of the Maruts, She 
derives her origin from Vayu and Agni. She is the daughter 
of the Vasus, and she is the mother of the Adityas and the 
centre of Amrta.' 

Further in A, V., IX, 1-5, it is stated “ that the deities 
begot the (the whip of hon^) : her embryo assumed 

all forms and fashions. The mother nourishes that tender 

infant -which at its birth looks on all worlds and beings. It 

% 

moves as mighty embryo among mortals.” 

69. In R. V., IX, 1-4, the mother of the Adityas is said 
to be, not Aditi, but the golden-hued Madhukasa, the daughter 
of the Vasus. 

The stars indicated by seem to include those indi- 
cated by apau. 

70. We have in the Heavens a group of stars Cidled 

the Bee-hive or in Latin Praesepe, in the region of the sign of 
Cancer. In ancient times the stars 8 y and « of Cancri might 
have been the principal stars of the Madhuchakra or the 
Praesepe. Out of these might have been the star £ 

Cancri. ^ This star * Cancri may be the star near which the 
ancient Vedic Seers might have observed the commencement of 
the equinoftial year or in other words it might have in ancient 
times separated the Dewayana from the Pitryana. 

71. In the hymn to Madhukasa* she is called the 

ocean’s genial seed. In R. V., IX, 1-21, the mu of the 
according to Griffith is the place where the thong is applied 
to the whip stock. Garbha may mean the point of juncture. 
In the next verse Madhukasa is said to have seven kinds of 
honey. j 

' Vide A. V.. IX, 1-3, 4. 

* A. IT., IX, 1. 


13 
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f. 72. About Madhucliakra. we find the following informa- 
tion in the Atlas of Hindu Astronomy by Kalinath Mukherji, 
B.A., B.L. (1901), on page 6 : — 

M 44 (Praesepe) and it seems M G7 is also 

included in the same. The Praesepe is a marvellous cluster. 

7.3. “The constellation of Cancer,” says Maiy Proctor, 
F.R.A.S., “ was also thought to represent asses. ‘ Another 
legend relates that Bacchus afilicted with insanity, betook 
himself to the temple of .Jove. On the way thither 
he came to a great marsh, over which he was carried 
by an ass and in return for his service it was placed among 
the stars. Still another story representing these stars claims 
that they owe their place in the heavens to the fact that the 
asses were of service to the Gods in their battle with the 
Giants. Silenus and Bacchus rode them and the loud braying 
of the asses frightened their enemies.’ * Between the two 
stars supposed to represent the asses is a marvellous cluster 
known as the Bee-hive or as Praesepe the Manger from 
which the two asses are supposed to feed.’” K. Mukherji 
calls s Cancri by the name and y Cancri by In Latin 
they are respectively called 8. A.selus and N. Aselus. 

74. Here it is necessary to say a few words about the 
Pusya Naksattra. I Cancri was the in ancient times ; 

while or 8 Cancri is the modern Pusya. In his Atlas 

K. Mukherji has stated that rfijur (a Cancri) gfiirsT (8 ’Cancri) 
and (y Cancri) are together known in astronomical works as 
the or g«?i. The figure reptesents an arrow having 

three joints or heads, K. Mukherji has shown these figura- 
tions in his atlas. It will bo thus clear that the myths about 
and and the gigantic crab who went to the 
help of the monster Hydra and wounded Hercules all belonged 
to the Cancer Period or the Pre-Aditi Period. The Pole € 
star of cou rse will then be either 0 Draconis or Hercules. 

’ Vide W. Olcoth- Star Lore of all Ages, p. 88. ~ 

Fide M. Proctor— Legends of the Stars, pages 10fi40f. “ 
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75. The myth of the gigantic crab from the Greek my- 
thology is supposed to explain the phenomenon which occurred 
in N. Lat. 69° oT at about 4000 B.C. by J. Mujumdar in 
his “ Eagle and the Captive Sun,” pages 8,3-84. But the same 
|)henomenon if taken to have occurred in more Northern lati- 
tude.s will give u.s greater antiquity and for an observer near the 
North Pole it will be visible when the vernal equinox precedes 
beyond I Cancri (Ancient Pusya Naksattra) but before the 
Punarvasu. 

76. We shall now take up the question whether the 
Vernal Equinox can be pushed back into the Aslesa Naksat- 
tra? Hydra is one of the 48 constellations which has come 
down to us from very ancient times and is still used by 
Western astronomers. It extended over 100 degrees and is 
figured and named as a water-snake called in banskrit 5?^ 
(Lake-snake). This Hydra or Vrtra has nine heads. 

77. In this connection we shall minutely consider the 
legend about the churning of the ocean and the acquisition 


of Amrta. 

Tlie legend may be thus summarized: “At some remote 
past time the Dewas and Asuras churned the ocean out of 
which fourteen jewels were produced. One of these jewels 
Was Amrta or nectar. Vishnu so arranged the distribution of 
nectar that only the Dewas should drink it. But a wily 
demon managed to mingle with the Dewas and drink the 
Amrta.* When the gods knew this, Visnu cut off his head. 
The demon could not die because he had drunk nectar. His 
head passed into the Dewas’ Region and his trunk into die 
Region of the Asuras.” Is this legend capable of being 
interpreted in the language of astronomy? Is ^t an 
astronomical phenomenon observed by the ^ ancient Vedic 
Aryans when they lived in the Arctic Regions I 
■ 78 The Naksattra Aslesa is called in Latin the h^d 

of Hydra. The word Afle,5 means 

its eonneefion - with its body. The presiding deily of Aetm 
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Sarpa, Pandit Bhagwandiis says (Aryan Astronomy, p. 14). 
This sarpa was the land serpent Draco because the 

Yoga Tara of Aslesa, t.e., 8 Hydrae and A Draconis have 
nearly the same longitude. 

8 Hydrae marks the commencement of Hydra’s head and 
A Draconis marks that of Draco’s tail. 

79. In Atharva Veda, XX, 34-11, we read “ He (Indra) 
who discovered in the 40th autumn, ^ambara in the midst of 
mountains ; who slew the Dragon putting forth his vigour, 
the demon lying there, he, O men, is Indra.” ' “ Who drank 

the juice, poured at the seat of order subduing 

^ambara by superior prowess.” But A. V., XX, .34, is a 
repetition of R. V., II, 12, with some additions and altera- 
tions. Again we have in R. V., II, 13-5 : “ And thou 

Indra didst make the earth look like heaven, thoii the killer 
of the serpent, who didst free the channels of the rivers.” 
In the commentary on this verse Sayanaeiirya says : — 
tjPrsr iwrl : l In the same verse we have 

“ as the Gods produced the horse with the waters so the 
Gods begot thee.” From R. V., II, 13-5, we can say 
without hesitation that the serpent was killed on the day 
of the vernal equinox when the day and night were of 
equal length tliroughout the world and when the ancient 
arctic home of the Aryans which was encompassed in 
darkness began to look like the land of light or the heaven. 
Indra then begot the sun and this phenomenon occurred 
when the head of the serpent appeared on the horizon 
of the Arctic R^ons, i.e., in the seat of Rta or the Zodiacal 
Belt. 

60. Elsewhere we read that the first-born of the serpents 
or the Ahibhanavalj (serpent suns) was Ahi : and offerings 
were in ancient times given to the serpents who were then the 
first of the Dewas. 


‘ Atharva Veda, XX. 34-12. 
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In A. V., XX, 92-12, we have Arbuda a brother of Vrtra. 
Indra cleft asunder his head and set free the seven rivers. Is 
Arbuda a name for Hydra ? 

81. In waro Biiwr XI, 5-5-6, we read: — “A stronger 
^ne, pursuing, has as it were driven a great snake from its own 
pla^, the lake, therefore the sacrificial session is not carried 
through.” The driving of a great snake from its own place 
seems to refer to the precession of the equinoxes a few deg- 
rees in the constellation of As'lesa which is called a snake. 
Archbishop Pratt, however, says that it refers to the 
precession of the summer solstice and not the equinoxes as 
the Western scholars are generally quite reluctant to 
interpret any myth so as to allow great antiquity to the 
Vedas, He further says that the two solstices were « Dolphi- 
nus and i Hydrae here referred to but we beg to differ. 
Hrada-sarpa is the original word. Hydra is equivalent to 
Hrada wliile the word Sarpa is omitted. 

82. In A. V., XI, 9, mention is made of Arbudi and 

Nyarbudi who are both Gods ; the latter is called the mighty 
one in A. V., XI, 9-4. They are both friends of Indra. In 
R V., XI, 9-23, Arbudi and Trisandhi are both invoked to 
fall upon the foes and scatter them. means literally 

composed of three parts or members, is a per- 

sonification of an arrow consisting of a shaft steel and point, 
and r^arded as a warlike power associated with Arbudi. 

83. * A. V., XI, 10-5, Arbudi is invoked as a God-like 

being and Trisandhi’s offering is sacrificed to him. In the 7th 
verse of the same it is also said “Red be tlie banner when the 
host of Arbudi hath won ^ the day.” (A V., XI, 10-10.) 
Brhaspati and ^sis made strong and keen by prayers have set 
in heaven Trisandhi; it is a dire weapon that destroys the fiends. 

Do. 11th. The Gods enjoyed Trisandhi for the sake of 
energy and power. He is such that udder his protection 
both Indra and Aditya stand. 

^ Vide Aitareya Brahmana, I, 25, 
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loa 


12th. By this oblation the Gods being victorious won 
themselves all the worlds. 

Trisandhi seems to bo also another epithet of the 
constellation Tisya which, as stated above, is described as an 
arrow. 

84. Arbudi and Nyarbudi may be the two stars which 
are situated side by side in the head of Hydrae and appeared 
first above the Arctic Horizon on account of the Precession 
of the Ecpiinoxes. But this is merely a humble surmise of 
ours. 


The head of Hydra consists of 7 stars: — 



The head of Vrtra the serpent is said to be pierced by 
Indra or the son of God in Rig. I, 52*10 and VIII, 6-6 and 
Vlli 65-2. !^ig. I, 52-6 also says that the jaws of the 
raging serpent are struck by Indra with bis bolt, 
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85. If we regard the myth of the Samudra Manthana rfs 
an astronomical allegory, we are justified in drawing from it 
the conclusion that Vasuki the churning rope is the 
constellation Hydra and that the myth describes how the sun 
giade its appearance in or near the head of Hydra and began 
its yearly course, or in other words it is a description of the 
vernal equinox occurring in AslcsiT, the head of the Hydra, 
and of the same head being placed permanently in the polar 
skies as it had obtained a share in the nectar. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE MOKSADHARMA SECTION 
•OF THE ^ANTIPARVAN OF THE MAHABHARATA. 

BY 

NARAYAN BAPUJI UT61KAR, M.A. 

(Nosik). 

The object of this paper is to invite the attention, of the 
Epic scholars to one aspect of the Mahabharata studies, the 
aspect, namely, presented by what may, for sake of conven- 
ience, *be called tlie non-epic material found in that poem, 
and on the basis of this non-epic stuff, to try to investigate 
what light can possibly be derived r^rding the formation 
of the poem as we have it now, as also regarding the time or 
the period or periods of time during which, and the motives under 
which that great epic of ours, came into existence. This may 
perhaps sound a tall proposition ; but any one who has studied 
the Mahabharata, and after careful consideration wants to arrive 
for his own satisfaction, at an intelli^ble and intelligent conclu- 
sion about the various problems about the epic that naturally 
occur to one, will have to admit that this non-epic stufl^ 
standing as it does, on a footing altogether different from that 
of the truly epic or narrative portion, has not evidently received 
as muc^ attention as it deserves, alike from the point of view 
of its magnitude, its intrinsic interest, and its socio-literary 
sigpificanoe. I am, of course, perfectly aware of the writings 
in this direction of many scholars of out-shining eminence, such 
as, to mention only a few, Dahlmann, Jacobi, Luders, and 
Wintemitz. But much of this interest in the ^cular direction 
of the MahSbharata, Ihave been referring to, is, lai^ely compar- 
ative, ie., from the point of view of the Buddhist literature and 
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especially the Baddliist Jataka literature. None can also be 
blind to the enormous fascination which the philosophical 
episodes of the Epic, such as the Bhagavadgita or the Sanat- 
snjatlya hav^ not only for ns, the proud inheritors of the 
Epic, but also for all those who have bestowed spme attention 
upon the Sanskrit literature and the Indian philosophy* 
Without being in the least unmindful of those aspects of the 
Epic studies, I submit that this non-epic material deserves, 
joer se, our earnest attention. 

n 

The nature of this non-epic material. —The sort of non- 
epic material that has been referred to just now, is of a most 
diverse character, and is, in extent, three times as much as the 
epic kernel. We have it on the statement of the Mahabharata 
itself that the great sage made a twenty-four thousand Bharata 
Sarahita (compilation) and that so much {i.e., twenty-four 
thousand ^lokas) is said to be the Bharata. by the wise men, 
without the Upakhyanas : — 

u 

Whatever else this statement may mean, it is certain that this 
verse implies that it is the Upakhyanas which have increased the 
original 24-thonsand-^lokas bulk of the Bharata SaiiihiUt to 
the ^Itasahasrl Samhita of the Mahabharata. This last, a hundred 
thousand Sloka-Saihhita, is to be r^rded as merely a workable 
approximation, and the proportion of Upakhyauas to the 
original Blmrata is, according to the epic itself, 72 ; 24, 
three parts of .the poem are Upakhyanas, and one the epic 
narration. 

More striking is the diversity of this non-epic stuff, this 
Uj^hyana mass, or to use another word occurring in the 
MahabhSrata itself, this Itihasa material. The Bhagavadgita is an 
Upakhyana; so is the Sanatsujatlya. Most of the stories of 
ancient sages and kings are called by dither of these two names 
— (he stoiy of Uttahka, the Hamopakhyana, the beaptifql 
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Savitri Akhyana, the Nala story with its rough and rugged 
march of events, or the Vidulopakhyana, that fiery piece of epic 
poetry whereaheroic queen of theSindhusauviras impassionately 
takes to task her meek son who would resignedly sit silent 
over his dead father’s death at the hands, of the invading 
^nemy. Many of the moral and religious dialogues, which 
appear to many tiresome, and have earned for them the rather 
unbecoming title of “epic non-sense ” (Hopkins) are included 
here under the title of Saiiivadas. There are, then, quite a 
number of old Gathas, introduced with such words as WN nm 

and small and large groups of Slokas, 
characteristically called *fkn’s (evidently after the Bhagavad- 
GiS), as Vrtra-Gita, Sariipaka or ^amyaka-Gita, Harita-Gita, 
Para6ara Gita, Harasa-Gita, etc., etc. In one word, the 
Upakhyana or the non-epic material of the Mahabharata 
consists of philosophical, religious, legendary, sociological, 
political and other narrative stories, as also didactic, speculative 
and gnomic poetry, stories of the old-world kings and sages. 

Ill 

From this it will have been seen how varied and how 
extensive is the sort of non-epic material with which we are 
concerned here. It is of course impossible to deal witli even one 
single.kind of material, say, Upakhyanas oi‘ Gathas only out of 
this almost overwhelming diversity within thecompa.ssofa paper 
of this Aatqre What is attempted here is to take one definite 
fragment from this non-epic material, and to ofifer some consi- 
derations for further investigation. 

The portion that is proposed to be dealt with here i.s a .small 
portion of the Moksadharma Section of the ^antiparvan, the 
twelfth book of the Mahabharata and that again in one or two of 
its aspects only. As is well-known, the ^antiparvan is the 
repository of all non-epic material in excelsior. Its contents 
have no organic connection with the march of the epic, except 
perhaps the openihg Adhyayas where the ^eal relationship 
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of Karna to the Pandavas is disclosed and Yudhisthira is 
consequently merged in a deluge of sorrow over Karna’s being 
slain at the hands of Arjuna, The ^Sntiparvan with its 
certainly loose connection with the epic story has been called 
by Hopkins and other scholars “ pseudo-epic,” and all have to 
admit that it has a separate characteristic of its own, having 
very little to do with the fortunes of the Kuru-Pandavas. 
The nexus, the binding link between it and what precedes 
it, is also of a dubious nature. It is by suspending the death 
of its principal narrator, BhTsma, and putting into his mouth 
all the wisdom it contains in order to console Yudhisthira and 
the rest of the company sunk in sloughs of despair at the 
ruin brought on their kith and kin, the Kauravas. We may 
therefore readily admit the non-epic character of the whole 
book. But when we enter on the genesis of the book, and in 
fact on that of all other similar books where the non-epic 
matter preponderates, such as the Vana, the Ann^asana, the 
Asvamedha and other books, and -partly also the Udyoga- 
parvan (which last otherwise is one of the books in truly epic 
style), when we enter on the genesis of such non-epic portions, 
such as, for instance, the nature of the material, its form, or the 
motive or motives under which this inconsistent matter was 
woven over into the fabric of the poem, the social and religious 
background it has, it is then that acute difference of opinion 
and wide divergence of view-points manifest themselvea 
Though this be the case, still the necessity and the ^^importance 
of determining, if possible, the posit ion — be it philosophical or 
religious, sociological or literary — the importance of deter- 
mining the relation of this non-epic material to the poem 
as we have it now and the relation of the poem as a whole to 
other well-known facts cannot be gainsaid. We must start 
with the fact the Mahabharata we know of is the Mahabharata 
as we have it to-day. I am not referring to the texUial part 
of the problem, but to the form of the poem as a whole. The 
Epic story and the non-epic material ar«^ for our purposes, 
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inextricably and indissolubly woven to form one whole'; 
whether for good or for bad is scarcely the question now. 
Taking this as an established fact, a fait accompli, we must 
go back and find out the proper relations of different constituent 
elements. 

As genetically connected with this problem, is the one 
about the gradual growth or simultaneous growth of this 
material, or as a thiixl possibility, the pre-existence of much of 
this material as a separate entity or entities and the subsequent 
incorporation thereof in our poem under some specific motive. 
In other words, the problem that next would present itself 
in a natural way is whether this non-epic matter, in its major 
portions at least, grew gradually during the course of many 
centuries and then, for want of a* better resting place, some 
generous poet or poets, took it over into the original Bharata, 
be it at one and the same time or at different periods. Or 
and this is a point I would emphasise, may it be that much of 
this non-epic stuff can reasonably be regarded as possibly co- 
existing with the epic, or even in a few cases, as existing even 
before the epic, and that some poet or poets — we may, if we 
so please ourselves, call them poetasters — fully realising 
the apparently incongruous nature of the epic and this non- 
epic data, nevertheless put them together with some definite 
purpose, and perhaps unconsciously though to our bewilder- 
ment? 

Th^«nd other allied questions howsoever important 
and necessary, cannot be dealt with here in the thorough 
manner they deserve. All we can do is however to select a 
typical portion of the epic and to try to assert the varioiM 
ingredients of this subsidiary or non-epic material. For this 
perhaps no better and more fascinating material is afforded 
t han by the ^antiparvan as stated above. Ihe first two 
sections deal with the science of Politics and with Apaddharma 
respectively, the latter meaning rules of religious and moi^ 
eonduot nnder stress of adverse drcumstances. e 
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Mokeadharma does not exclusively deal witli Moksa, i.e., final 
deliverance from the bondages of this life ; if, however, we 
want to designate in brief the general purport of its contents, 
we might say that it is the code of Righteousness in its wide 
significance, spiritual, religious, philosophical, moral and sodaJ^ 

The entire extent of the ^antiparvan is, according to one ' 
of the printed Bombay texts, ^lokas 13,732 (Ganpat Krishnaji) ; 
according to another, 14,938 ; according to the Calcutta 
Vidgata, 13,935 ; and the Kumbhakonum Edition has 15,153 ; 
the number of Adhyayas being 360 (G.K.) and 365 in the 
Bombay Editions, 365 in Calcutta and 375 in Kumbha- 
konum Editions. The edition used for this paper is the 
Ganpat Krishnaji one and the Moksadharma Section (parvan) 
has for itself as many as 192 Adhyayas. 

That these 192 Adhyayas, these, roughly speaking. 
Thirteen Thousand Slokas, are not of one set pattern, of a 
dead uniformity of matter or a dry-as-dust disquisition in the 
much-maligned priestly manner is evident if we undertake 
a patient investigation into the types of stories contained in 
the Moksadharma. Here there are stories centering round old 
Godheads of Aryanism — Brahma, Prajapati, Rudra, Vasava, 
^akra, etc. ; then there are stories centering round semi-divine 
and other sages of olden times, such as Manu, Brhaspati, Asita, 
Mandavya, etc. ; next come a small group of stories associated 
with the names of kings of what may be called the olden 
world — Dyumatsena-Satyajit, Senajit, etc. ; belt may be 
mentioned two interesting groups of stories, one connected with 
the name of Narada, and the other with that of ^uka, the 
reputed son of Vyasa-Krsna-Dvaipayana ; then the stories 
connected with the famous King Janaka, probably two Kings 
Janaka, the Vaideha Janaka and the Karala Janaka ; next, the 
stories related with names found in the Sajhkhya system of 
Philosophy, such as Kapila (Go-Kapiliya), Pafioai^kfaa 
Vakya, Pafica^ikha-Janaka Saihvad% Jaigtsavya-Arita* 
Baiiivada, etc. To these groups have to be added what axe 
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called Upakhyanas ; such as Japakopa®, Cirakarikopa®, etc., etc; ; 
the groups of Gitas, already referred to, though it must be 
home in mind that the text of the epic itself scarcely calls 
these as such, but simply mentions them as iftm: . The 
Samvadas as such have a fair proportion of representation. 
The Narayaniya Section stands by itself, and finally, there is 
a number of Adhyayas which possibly cannot be included in 
any of the groups mentioned above. 

The division of the text here mentioned can, however, by 
no means be called strictly scientific if the subject-matter of 
the various groups were to be taken as the basis of classifica- 
tion. Thus for instance much of the matter included in 
the Janaka cycle of stories is of a philosophical nature, or 
more specifically, it expounds the old Samkhya and Yoga 
systems. Some of the Samvadas too, are of a cosmological 
nature, e.g., the Manu-Brhaspati Sariivada, or the Bhrgu- 
Bharadvaja Saihvada, eta Quite a different principle of 
classification will have to be adopted if the subject-matter 
alone were to be our basic principle. For purposes of the 
present paper however the classification of the section, as it 
already exists, is adhered to. 

It may also be mentioned that the divisions here men- 
tioned are not to be had in our text, each as a homogeneous 
whole ; t.a, the Saiiivadas are not all to be. found one after 
another successively, but are scattered at different places in 
our sectioi^ The same is the case with the Upakhyanas. 
Thus, as will be mentioned below, one Upakhyana occurs in 
Adhyayas 196 — 200 ; the second takes up the 266th Adhyaya ; 
whilelthe last of its kind comes just towards the end of the 
Santiparvan, occupying its Adhyayas 352 365. 

The following table shows at a glance the different 
divisions, spoken of above 

SAAvADAa 

(174) Introduced as , 


16 
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SAiiviDAS ~{contd.) 



(175) Introduced as 



(179) 

)» 



(180) ' 

» 

»> 


(182-192) 


„ and as 

Wh*T*gfwffe4o 

(193) 

/r\ * r\/\n\ T , 

t e 

HFiinE^ 1 

introaucea as 

ewii«3Vfwfl»| 


(222) 

»» 

» 

nra*i-^-^o 

(223-224) 


W 


(226) 

>» 

» 

«rfir-uwra-*o 

(227) 

>» 

y> 

Sft-WB4o 

(228)* 


w 


(229) 


» 


(230) Introduced as 



seNiw etc. 


^? 3 -jRrr#*«o (256 — 58) containing the Story of Akam- 
pana and Narada, but having no intro- 
duction as in other cases. 

(260—64) Introduced as 

(267) „ . „ 

(275) „ „ 

(276) „ «„ihatwa8 

«flw by aro to »n* 


ftwT-jar-fro 


(277) (See No. 2, 
Adh. 175, 
above) 


* Preponderatingly philosophical ; contains prose parts and also 

older ^lokas introduced as i 

* The number of the AdhySya is henceforward wrong in G. K. 
by one AdbySya. The correcit Adhy&ya is shown henceforward. 
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(286) Introduced as 
(288) „ as UN d 

Phi. 23 

(302 — 308) „ „ frar # 

Phi. 24 Ni?jw«r- 

(310—18) „ „ 

25 (319) Introduced as NNi ^y o 

26 l^^-irsw-«o (320) „ „ 

27 350 „ 

64 Adhyayas. 

?r«-«TON*NN!N ... (included elsewhere) 

... „ 

GTtAs. 

fi»<lwnfNTT (176) So “ Gita ” by HWN 

(177) „ „ „ »T% 

^TwnftNT (178) fo JO jftN by and then 

ftNNfsrflNT (265) ^o Jo ^ *ftN fl?ri 

( NSfraragv^'n'^ ) 

f (278) fMt %Ni fiR^ssr^Nt 

fP*ftNT (279-80) called simply 

NTOSNnfttn ^290 — 98) Sung by Parasara to nw 

(299) 

8 ^lis 17 Adhyayas. 


WNirowNm 

wHiiiwmwR 

*wwf#twno 

l»¥«n ^ to 

5 U|»khyanas, 


UpAkhyanas. 

(195—200) 

(266) 

(268—70) 

.(271) 

(352—365) 

25 Adhyayas. 


Intro, as ^o 50 

» 97 

99 99 99 

„ „N#ftwnftr I 
called simply a NNI 
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^UKA Cycjle of Stories. 



(231—255) 25 

(323—328) 6 

(329—333) 5 

(349) 1 

4 

37 Adhyayas. 


Janaka Cycle. 

(309) 

See also 4 Saiiivadas above. Nos. 23 — 2G. 

1 Adhyaya. 
^i«$<nwTr<»wwsi (210 — 17) 


8 Adhyayas. 
(218-19) 

WI*Wrfl«T 

2 Adhyayas, 
(333—48) 

^ Stories 

16 Adhyayas. 

(284,289) 


Also see Samvada No. 27 

2 Adhyayas. 

Miscellaneous other Adhyayas 
not included above 


} 20 Adh. 


192 
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A further classification of the SaAvSdas and other 
varieties of Adhyayas would be something like this : — 

(I) Old godheads — (1) (2) (3) «iKwr 

Stones. (4) The ^ stories which are mentioned separately 
above may also be induded in this group. (5) The Narayanlya 
Section. 

(H) Old sages and semi-divine beings ’igwHJtnr, 

and, curiously enough, fNdhn, 

iHWfdtm (many of which are preponderatingly philo- 
sophical). 

(ni) The Narada Stories ( o ). 

(IV) The ^uka Stories. 

(V) Old kings (mentioned below) and 

(VI) The Two Janaka Groups. 

(VII) Saihkhya Sages Group. 

(Vni) There would come a special group of stories which 
stand by themselves. These are most of the Upakhyanas, 
such Gitas of a general nature as irar and 

ftwjiftai’s, and the dialogues, the Sariivadas, such as fttir-jw, 

nwnT-srgnr, 

(IX) The miscellaneous group (some 20 Adhyayas). 

IV 

We have now, laid before our view, an approximate 
conspectus ^f the chapters that go to make the Moksadharma 
Section, in so far as their external form is concerned. The 
enormity of the task of dealing satisfactorily with the 
contents of even one of the various divisions here outlined, 
will be easily recognised. What is possible is just to refer to 
the contents of a few of the shorter characteristic stories, and 
to see what conclusions can justifiably be drawn from theft. 

The first of the Samvadas, which is called by this name 
not in the text of the epic itself, but, so far as can be seen at 
present, in the colophons of the Nllakantha text only, is the 
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The Mahabharata itself, aa we have seen'above, 
calls it as an ItihSsa Puratana, mentioned in reply to a certmn 
question of Yudhisthira to Bhisma. The King Senajit was 
drowned in grief at the death of his son; and then a Brahmin 
comes to him and tries to console him with words of 
wisdom, the point of view being that whatever happy or bad , 
things befall a man, they should be submitted to ungrudgingly 
and resignedly. Such blokes as 

or I 

ii 

occur in connection with the advice offered to the king by the 
Brahmin, some of these ^lokas being found with little variations 
in the Buddhist literature also. The Brahmin winds up his 
discourse with asking the king to kill — the tanha of the 

Buddhists — and in that connection further inti-oduces “ 

»ihlT.* wiqi:,” ftf^T being a concubine, whose lover did not turn 
up at the rendezvous, is awakened to the true nature 
of happiness and says that her real “ lover, ” i.e., her inward 
self is near her and that she vainly waited for her so-called 
lover, her friend, 

TOT I 

fnwnRRit fWT % g* ii 

It is probably this same king Senajit who is made, in a former 
section (fiw4, 25th Adhyaya), to utter similar sentiments. 
This Itihasa "Puratana is perhaps interesting for two 
reasons. In the first place, the name Senajit (or Senajit) 
occurs in the lists of the kings of the Dynasties of the 
Klli Age in the Aiksvaka and the Barhadratha families. 
From the Great War to the Senajit of the latter dynasty six 
kings are mentioned (Pargiter, p. 13). If Senajit is the same 
as the King* Prasenajit, the king will be identical with 
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Pasenadi of the Buddhist literature, an elder contemporary 
of Gotama Buddha ( Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 183 ) and being 
King of Kosala, is probably to be identified with the Aiksvaka 
king of the Pura^as, referred to dbove. Secondly it is the 
^ords of wisdom of a Ve6yS, a courtesan, that a Brahmin 
.teacher thinks it worth while to recapitulate to the king. While 
most of the names of kings, etc., occurring in the ^anti and 
other books belong to a very remote past, it is rather significant 
that we haye here the mention of a king whose name is 
famous and has been preserved in the Buddhist literature, and 
also in the Puranas. 

Perhaps the same may be the case with the name of 
another king whose is referred to above (Adhyaya 
265). His story is mentioned in connection with the doctrine 
of Ahimsa, as elaborated in the This parti- 

cular doctrine may be here passed over ; but the name of 
who emphatically denounces ffwr, at the sight of a 
bull with its body manipulated, and the sound of the piteous 
bellowing of the (bulls and) cows in the cowshed and the 
sacrificial enclosure cyt ( v. 1. ) ftrra w irai 

I ( v. 1. ^ ) — this name fiw’g (v. 1. 

f^w^) is probably the same as which as (in the 
Matsya) and with other numerous variations (for which see 
Pargiter, Bynasties, p* 5) is mentioned in the Puranas as the 
name of the son of Adhisimakrsna. This last is the fifth king 
in desceift ^j»m the Pandava Abhimanyu and in his reign 
probably took place the first redaction of the Puranas as they 
refer to him as a reigning great king ^ wciwts i 

The third Samvada to which reference may be made here 
is the The dialogue is translated by Muir in 

his Sanskrit Texts and has quite recently been alluded to by 
WintOTnitz (Some Problems Indian Literature pp. 26 ffi). 
The aanifi story in different versions occurs in the Martandeya 
PorS^a, awd in one of the Jatakas and in the Jain Literature. 
The fatliAr belongs to the orthodox Brahm^'nie cfrder of things. 
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and in reply to his son’s query as to what is one’s 
prop^ diity, the father proudly answers it is 

performance of Vedic Sacrifices and then WWW. 
The son however is caught up with new ideas and the 
new order of things and in enigmatic words, partially 
reminding of the xirttr’s, the Kutes sometimes occurring in 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads, shows his disregard for the 
father’s advice, dilates on the vanities of life, its transitories ; 
his is a philosophy of renunciation, and rigotpus, logical 
truth — Instead of the old Yajfias, his Yajfias would be 
tranquillity of mind, control of senses, contemplation of Brahma. 
The son, like King Vicakhnu before, fiercely denounces 
Himsa. 

How should a wise man, as I am, offer any offerings to 
God by means of sacrifices in which animals are deprived of ■ 
their lives, and thereby resemble a demon that practises 
anon ever-recurring destruction of life ? 

The Saihpaka-Gita (176) is a fine specimen of philoso- 
phic soliloquy on the real peace of mind, following on Wi*l 
(renundation) ; and the Manki-Gita(177)i8 a humorous mock- 
philosoidiic soliloquy of a person named Maoki who finds that 
the pair of bullocks he had purchased with his life-long 
saving was, when yoked to a cart, run into by a, camel, and 
the cart and bullocks were literally lifted up bodily, . and were 
hung up like the two arms of a weighing machine, on the 
neck of the camel Manki finds that it is desire^ that is at the 
bottom of all his troubles and that it must be destroyed. 

In the ^jj^la-Kafyapa Saihvada (180), as a Vaiiyi was 
driving proudly his car it thr^ down a poor young l^ahmin 
ascetic. The Brahmin, painfully realising that it was because 
of his poverty that he was so merdlessly trampled under the 
car of the rich Vaii^a, resolved to commit suicide Just 
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then In^ra ehov^ed himself to the Brahmin in the shape of a 
jackal and tried to dissuade him from his resolve, by bringing 
out the great value of hitman life as such ; and the object of 
the story seems to be to dissuade men from the facile tempta- 
tion of self-destruction, a practice that, from other sources, 
can probably be r^arded as having once prevailed in non- 
Brahmanic circles. 

The Namda-Sainai’iga Saiiivada (286) glorifies the happi- 
ness of a well-balanced will. Narada is rather surprised that 
Samariga seems so very contented, humble, and ea.sy-going, 
with no trace, no mental worry on his face. Samaiiga replies 
— Life is life, we have, to take it as it comes, whether we will 
or not — why bother then about things whicli we know are 
, beyond our control? Men having many riches live ; so do 
also those having less : men with grief live ; men with no grief 
like me also live : why bother ? Nothing is to remain for 
ever. 

n aj i S j g i sifT w 

taro ^ I WTfti! (a carana, that occurs in 

Bhagavadgita also with a similar strain ), 

. I 5 jfirttUrwg ii 

The purport of the (288) is to show 

that no matter what formal stage of life we take up, whether 
it be the householder’s stage or the final stage of renunciation, 
one is sure to have eternal bliss if one’s will (l%) be well’ 
formed 


w«rtmg • 

NT fNT II 

The Saihvada is mentioned as an in reply to 

Yudh'is^iira’s question as to how a king like him should act 
in this world, so that he might be frw from the bondage of 

attachment? 

16 
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Two more Saihvadas only may be mentioned. One is 
the JajaU-Tuladhara Saiiivada (260 — 64) and the other, the 
Go-Kapiliya. The former is betw^n Jajali, a pious ascetic, 
who, by mystic powers, l>elieves to have mastered the whole 
universe and Tuladhara, a pious merchant of Benares ; the 
second dialogue (268 — 70) is between KapUa, and a sage Syu- 
marasmi who enters the body of a cow, that was about to be 
offered in a sacnhce and bolds a dialogue with Kapila. 

The Tuladhara-Ja jali Saravada is mentioned in connection 
with Bhfema’s exposition of what true religion consists in, and 
the mentioned is 

In the course of the discussion Yudhisthira however objects 
that w Wf wrw that w4 has no permanent 

principle, evidently meaning that the fnpwnr and the 
referred to above are not one and the same for all times and 
all persons. The Veda also is the source of uncertainty. The 
injunctions of the Veda conflict with each other and there can 
be no wrerai, based on the Vedji, wjth the result that 

wfnrwr frasw’ «nnfke[T: i 

and also 

It is in this connection that the Tuladhara-Jajali Samvada 
Is brought in. Jajali is a sage, on whose body whik he was 
practising austerities birds built nests. While loudly exclaim- 
ing that he had become a ^ — a perfect man and that he 
had mastered w4, a voice in the air, or, according to another • 
vision, spirits said that he was far inferior in to 9^. 
To jar. Jajali goes — and the merchant expounds to him his 
view (rf religion— It is, universal benevolence 

with as little harm ‘'ie beings as possible — 

WuOifl wr (a line ifiat occurs in the Manusmrti also); 
a uniform disposition towards all ; his lament is 9*11$ |OTttrih 
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I The Vedic Sacrifices are useless : the 

«Wr is the good thing. Another equally important doctrine 
is about — M ^i^rnniT^'HniT 3*rni!«Bifs% Even 

ploughing the ground is since -it may harm the sentient 
.worms, eta, living under the ground; so also whipping the 
animals is fifw. He stoutly refutes the charge of being a 
•nnsre 

wiflw EITiraniTfls«: 

w i?3f w 

w#f ^ w srm; 

but his complaint seems to be that 

wn? WMwsyrgftm: i 

viw: w wiwt ii 

In 'this strain he goes on, and the point of his attack is C’d- 
dently that there are no true Brahmins ; their religion has 
degenerated into pretences and makeshifts, all for their own 
benefit In the subsequent passage, Tuladhara says that the 
thing that matters is «1T — (in one's own convictions) — and in 
this connection are quoted some umt: W»ftWT: bearing on . 

It is as part of this theme of Ahiihsa, elaborated in this 
story that flie words of King Vicakhnu referred to above occur. 
He is very emphatic against fkw — ‘f*n ^^f^ ^ 

(Kumbhakonum). Nilakantha’s text however is quite 
different f*n wW *r t-sf Again 

Rt g ftt w n (Nlliikantha). 

gn h?wt 115 f i 

irtH* a* iT at5( « 

The is well' known. A coW was about to be 

slaughtered at the behests of die famous King Nahuea. At 
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that sight Kapila’s indignation is roused and he calls a fie 
upon the Vedas. The Sage Syumara^mi takes cudgels on 
behalf of the Vedas, and asks him that if the Vedas are no 
authority for Kapila, how would he regard the Dfiarmas based 
on them. Kapila’s point is that there is nothing higher than 
Ahiiiisa, and calls upon the Sage Syumarafeii to produce any 
other authority to show that it is not so, keeping out of consi- 
deration the Vedas. 

q?* i 

RiHBWPWwfi *rf^ qq*# ii 

The Sage Syumarasmi has apparently no other reply to give 
and must be understood to acquiesce in Kapila’s thesis. 

The dialogue also refers to the necessity or otherwise of 
the and what is sought to be established is that, 

even without that A^ratna, one can pass to llie Saiimyasa- 
A4rama. The authoritativeness of the Vedas is also alludeil 
to ; but equal emphasis is laid on other virtues, such as 
qjrik, Hw, ( wisrm, and uiftiiuftr both 

being previously called as qn*W ). A definition of a true 
Brahmana with the refrain W* ^ «n5Klf (a refrain which 
is often to be met with in the Buddhist literature) and qon 
is also given and the discussion ends with two Slokas : — 

qcH Hiq* ^^ntqqc 

H<lFqRiiT wq?:' w i 
Hw gqi* qf^gqgqiT* w 
inq!<q« iraqmcqq* qr ii 
#51: vn qnf^RTqT5iq* 

»#m Hqmsf oth i 

ipf: 

mH# wnrtqiq ii 

V 

We have now^ seen, at closer quarters, the oontente 
apd the purport of some at least of the charact^istic 
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Saifavadas and Gitas. , Many of the other Sariivadas are of 
a philosophical, cosmological, mythological or religious nature. 
But there is one special point about these stories, whether they 
be called Saihvadas, Gitas, or Upakhyanas, and it is that 
jpost of them all are introduced with some such words 

or in a few cases, ^ 
or Between these two ways 

of bringing, these stories into the framework of the poem, one 
may or may not understand some difference. I, for one, 
would hold that some distinction was intended, the forme! 
mode indicating that the Itihasa was already existing in some 
form akin to what it has now, even before it was incorporated, 
while the latter mode would, indicate that the story in this 
form did not exist before and was newly written for being in- 
corporated. Be this as it may, it is evident that most of these 
stories whether Sariivadas, or Upakhyanas, »ftm’s or nrnr’s are 
stories belonging to olden times, even from the point of view 
of die epic compilei’s. And this is so not only with the Moksa- 
dharma Section but in other places of tlie Santiparvan, the 
Udyogaparvan, the Vana and the Anusasana. Prima facie 
therefore we have to recognize in most of these cases, i.e., where 
the Upakhyanas, etc., are introduced as S* or iis 
— .some older material. 

In the second place, the stories we have sketched out 
above deal with such topics as Ahiriisa ; they also broadly 
hint at if nqjt an out-and-out revolt against the Vedas, and 
the Vedic System of sacrifices, still a real-felt discontent against 
that olden system and its implications (as in the Tuladhara- 
Jajali Episode or the Go-Kapila story). Thirdly, they 
evince an ardent longing for the possession and realisation 
of what may be called worldly righteousness, of moral virtues. 
The mind of tlie son in the Pitaputrasaiiivada is positively 
against accepting the traditional morality of WVt , 
otc. Instead of simply following the formal, dead routine of 
fk^RV’s, murderous animal sacrifices of venetable standing, 
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his mind, oppressed by the dead realities of life, — death, bid age^ 
time, — would seek out the world of truth, contemplative repose, 
control of senses. What is life ? The old answer that what 
the Vedas tell — this answer does not satisfy me. Life is fleeting : 
happiness transitory. Away with vanities — seek out the abi^r 
ing Truth. 

The formalities, the mechanism of the older religion seems 
to loosen its hold, nay the old religion is already degenerated 
(compare the words of and the spirit of Kapila’s remarks 
against and in its place, a subtle individualistic intro- 
spective tendency sets in. Freedom from the old trammels 
of thought and a discovery of the littleness of this life that 
had so long stood decked in the trappings of Vedic formalities 
— in these two channels, the newly-awakened mind seems to 
work out. The Tuladhara-Jajali Episode, while emphasising 
the Ahiiiisa-doctrine, boldly asserts that the old religion is dead 
succumbing to (so-called) so-called right conduct JHIE: 

^IT«^ w4s . But it holds out hope too. Along 

with Ahiiiisa, Satya is the torch-bearer of the new religion. 
This dialogue also shows — and this I think is an important 
point, as we shall see immediately below — that the degeneration 
of the old Vedic religion was complete. “ This must be given 
—that must be given too” thus did the Vetlie injunctions in- 
sist. This resulted in thefts and wrong deeds being committed. 
But new ways require faith and strength of convictions, 
which also this dialogue emphasises — ^ 

These and similar stories contained in the epic reflect 
clearly a drifting away from the older, i.e., the Vedic order of 
things. They depict also a fermentation of new thought; 
the old view of Vedic rites, and of conformity to established 
usage, did not satisfy the awakened spirit It is otherwise 
difficult to account for the existence itself of these ‘ ancient 
stori^,’ ItiliSsah puratanalj, apart from the question of their 
relation to the'Mahabbarata poem, unless one were to lufld 
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them to be “conscious manufacture,” or “ subsequent 
fabrications,” 

Even apart from such stories, the Mahabharata has pre- 
served at some places evidence enough to show that, at least at 
the time when the epic part of the poem as such was composed 
^ or completed, there was the tumult of the new thought, above 
indicated. Thus in the opening chapters of the ^antiparvan 
itself, when Yudhisthira is unwilling to resume the reins of 
the kingdom, won at such terrific cost, and says that he would 
take up Saihnyasa and live the life of a hermit, there is a 
fieree outburst against this desire of his, coming from the 
rest of the brothers, his wife and Krsna-Dvaipayana himself. 

fw? j??*! i h w 

( ie., asks Arjuna, and he politely 

reminds him that poverty (as is implied in a hermit’s life) 
is prescrilxid by that curious King Nahusa, for the sages — 
w ffe I The whole of the 

passage contains vigorous denunciation of and Arjuna 

quotes the story of some householders who swjsa 

— Draupadi goes to the length of saying 
that had Yudhisthira’s brothers been wise persons, they would 
have hauled up Yudhisthira as a an atheist, and would 

have themselves carried on the kingdom 

In this connection there occurs in Adhyaya 18 , a passage (found 
both in the Northern Recension and the Kumbhakonum Edi- 
tion) which shows that at the time when it was composed there 
prevailed a wide-spread tendency of renouncing the world 
easily — a tendency sucli as is found depicted in tlie Buddhist 
and also the Jain literature, and is generally recognised as 
existing aboht Mahavira and Gotama Buddha s times. This 
asped; of the question must now be reserved for further eluci- 
datimi on some other occasion and my purpose here is to 
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emphasise that our epic also contains some traces of the sort 
of social upheaval, that is 'generally associated with the period 
of Buddha’s birth and its immediately connected periods. 
The passage above referred to thus speaks in a disparaging 
manner of the various sorts of false sannyasins or ascetics ip 
these words — 

?i«|f w itm w wwfT inrfrw $ i 

^ II 

spft«snruit f ^ *?%: ii 

wfww n 

The mention of these ascetics, Nagnas, Mundas and Jatadharas 
is, I submit, significant in many ways. These classes of 
ascetics occur in the Buddhist lists also, and the Nagnas, “ the 
Naked Ascetics,” above spoken of are possibly the Ajivikas, as 
Barua tries to make out, in an article, recently published in the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. The same writer’s book 
on “Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy” brings together in 
a convenient form all the various **■*^‘1 Pari vraj aka 

schools, probably flourishing before Gotama. 

That the Mahabharata reflects a time when the old religion 
had been shaken to its foundation, is apparent from other pas- 
sages. Thus towards the end of the 8antiparvan (Adhyaya 
354) a Brahmin who is dismayed at the sight of the wreath 
waving on the banner of the flag-staff of religion shattered 
to pieces ( qp 9 w4^3i^m9ra: i wSl4 m« ifig«ift nsmunt ii ) asks 
a certain visitor of his to put him in right religion. The 
guest, however, is also similarly distressed at heart for a 
Mmilar reason. He says that in the bewildering diversity 
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of the path erf religion it becomes a difficult task to see which 
is the true one — 

wnpw Sirr^ vntmt: i 

«r >9 ^nftr Bri^ ii 

Then he enumerates the different paths followed by 
different persons. 

*Rr'B3y‘ ' i 

?raw*rfswr:' vim'^is^nrar: i 

g^«w*rf««iT: cnvim<ranimT:° n 

WRR nui: « 

^ w ?nw ii 
Bif^ nai: i 

i^Rp: 

«|«T2r^ g<BT:' ^ 

q# Mf gdl: Wflf#} I 

RWft qgsfT n 

This passage mentions at least 15 different ways, each 
of which was regarded in the Brahmanic circles as good as 
any other for the attainment of final deliverance. The old 
ideal of conformity to Vedic rites and ways has vanished, and 
different moral virtues and worldly goodness take its place. 

Such 4deas are not confined to the Moksadharmaparvan 
or ^antiparvan alone. The Asvamedhaparvan has one 
Adhyaya (49) in the course of which as many as 44 different 
schools or ways of thinking are referred to, the question being, 
which one of rfhese to choose. 

f^:thr«RWI^ I 

Brdt^ sqnfbmr ^ i . 

mmn ^«r mwjwmqBbrs i 


17 
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3iz?t%!rsrm^ 3®¥tj w^im: i 

«R*rrt CTIsT<raji^ 3|iJT: I 

iiT9rqrTt^ i 

wfrf wr: i 

«fef^ sroif^ 3Rf: I 

jwf«^ ^ f^«fhn^ iuRarw^ • 

«RTfslr «ll^ i 

yr nwqw i* i 

«rf^«gtrfs»<?i!W»^ f^'sTtRuwn: I 

S«>^ «nwn'm9^ « 

f^: I 

*nir fwq| ftjn: jn[i*»Wlt i 

?rRRi»^ iwwf^ 9n:<iT<n?<T^ srsn: i 

jwfw^ sr ?T4fir% i 

<5# g»«nl^ w 9f«n I 

«nf^ir«5m: %fir% mm i 

%i m fim «3f?<l# I 

^ vnf i 

^ ^TsRri^RT sran I 

«l?n[re!mi(Jr«5m: w; %fJr% ii 

VI 

The preceding observations will have, I trust, made 
evident, the sort of mental background tlmt lies at the back 
of some of the Saihvadas to be found so veiy often in the 
Mahabharata including the ^antiparvan. ' This . background, 
it further appears, is common to certain epic portions and the 
episodic ones too. The seething turmoil of thought, the con- 
flict of ways, old and new, the springing up of , new good or 
bad system^ of thought, the longing of easiest souls to find 
some intellectual support in this apparently, -unending clash 
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of systems — all this we find in the Saihvadas. That some 
of the systems which survived that clash and are still existing, 
are not found specifically mentioned under the names in which 
they are known to us, this we are not immediately concerned 
with ; if indeed this omission means anything, it means that 
prima facie, these systems were not then known. Then, we 
have seen that the condition of things reflected in the epic, 
remarkably coincides with the conditions, which are generally 
recognised as prevailing at the time of the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism, and which we find portrayed in the dialogues of 
Buddha. 62 different schools of speculation are referred to 
in the BahmajalasutUi, and it is rather surprising to find a 
nearly equal number of views referretl to in the epic. I do not 
mean that one has borrowed from the other; but we shall 
have to admit that if the Buddhistic list is to be regarded as 
containing a piece of socio-historie importance, well, the 
epic list also must be equally authoritative to us, and its 
implications should be recogniae<l. 

If it had been a stray cise of re.semblance, we could be 
•reasonably .sceptical about it The passages that have been 
referred to above in the course of these notes, are, most of 
them, taken from a part of the twelfth book. But that pas- 
sages in similar strain are to he found in other portions of the 
epic is well-known. The present writer had an occasion to 
deal at some length with similar passages from the earlier books 
(I— — V)*sojiie tfme back, and there too the case is the same 
as that of the Moksadharma, niz., that these Ttihasa Purata- 
nas reflect a period of speculation, turmoil, scepticism; a period 
when the old religion of the Ved.i is gradually losing ground, 
under attack? of Keason and Inquiry.— So far as I at least 
can see at present, T am tempted to admit that the period in 
the evolution^of Indian life and civilisation that can be said 
to reasonably cbrrespond to this stage as reflected in the 
Itihasas above alluded to, is the period imraedjately preceding 
and following the jbirth of Buddhism and Jsunism. 
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I may be allowed, before I conclude, to refer to oue 
important question only, viz.^ about the composition and the 
final form of the epic as a whole. This question, I know, is 
veritably a hornet?’ nest The date usually assigned to the 
formation of the epic is 400 B.C. to 400 A.D., i.e., about eight 
hundred years, it being implied that the epic kernel belongs 
to the former half, and the episodic material not to any 
specified period, but to somewhere towards the lalsest period 
(compare Winternitz, History, I, and his I'ecent publication. Prob- 
lems of Indian Literature, p. 39). This date leaves the main 
question practically unanswered. Winternitz in his last-named 
work says that it is “impossible to fix the ascetic poetry (that is 
the name he gives to the sort of poetry that has been the sub- 
ject of this paper) of the Mahabharata chronologically.” I sub- 
mit, with due deference to the views of that eminent scholar and 
my revered friend too — that if the didactic portions be viewed 
from a rationalistic point of view, a view, at once humanly 
and sociological, it would not be difficult to assign the didactic 
portions chronologically. This is, what I have humbly sought 
above to do. There are other views also propounded by Win- 
temitz in his recent work referred to above, regarding didactic 
portions of the Mahabharata, which require further investiga- 
tioa These together with the one above mentioned must be left 
over for another occasion. 
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ON THE FOURTEEN MAHE^VARA SUTRAS. 


BY 

K. A. SUBRAHMANIA IYER, M.A., 

Reader^, Li^cknow University. 

The Astadhyiiyi of Panini, the basic work of the Paninean 
School of Sanskrit Grammar, differs from the Sutra works 
belonging to other 6astras in that the author has employed a 
large number of artificial devices in the exposition of his subject. 
No doubt such devices and conventions were necessitated 
by the very nature of the subject Panini was dealing with. 
The order in which the Sutras follow one another is highly 
important for our understanding their meaning. A very 
elaborate system of ‘ anubandhas ’ or indicatory letters has 
been introduced in order to facilitate the task of exposition. 
These letters joined on to roots, prefixes, suffixes and other ele- 
ments of language, indicate, sometimes the accent, sometimes the 
changes to be effected in stems or bases, sometimes other 
operations to be performed. Words following the same rule 
have bejn grouped together into ‘ganas’ named after the first 
word in the •group and thus brevity of expression has been 
attained. Special names like fir ft «t, have been coined having 
no etymological meaning, solely for the purpose of securing 
brevity. Peculiar to this Satra-work is the method of ‘ anuvrtti’ 
or making a Sutra or part thereof significant not only where 
it is tau^t, but also in many succeeding Sutras just for the 
purpose of avoiding repetition. A serious cause of compli- 
cation and difficulty is the division of the whole wprk into 
two portions, the sapadi and the tripadi, the forpier comprising 

m 
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the first sevea chapters and the first padaof the eighth^ chapter 
and the latter, the remaining thi'ee 'i»das ‘of the eighth chapter, 
and the declaration in the Sutra ‘ ’ (8,2. 1) that lor 

the purposes of the application, of any rule in the first portion, 
the second portion must be considered as though it has nev^ 
been written. But the supremest device of all is the arrange-, 
ment at the very beginning of the work, of the. sounds of the 
language, in a peculiar order and their distribution fnto fourteen 
Sutras. Each Sutra contains a certain number of the sounds of 
the language and ends with a letter called ' the purpose of 
which is to help in the formation of contractions. Any 
letter contained in any one of these Sutras, read together 
with its own ‘ letter or with that of any subsequent Sutra, 
becomes the name of all the letters coming between the two. 
Such names are called ‘pratyaharas’ or contractions. Grammar 
deals latgely with the sounds of a language and as these 
sounds naturally fall into groups having common properties 
and therefore following . similar grammatical laws, they have 
been arranged according to their grammaticiil affinities in th^se 
fourteen Sutras. Students of the Astadhyayi will testify 
to the great help rendered by these Pratyahara.s, not only to 
Panini but also to them.selvcs. 

As these fourteen Sutras form the very basis of the 
H^inean system, it would be interesting to know whethei 
they were his own, or whether he inherited them wholly from 
former grammarians, or whether he adapted tq his use a 
similar arrangement known to previous grammarians. 

Now, what is the tradition in regard to this matter? 
There would be some interest in grasping the tradition fully, 
especially as there are many who seem to be aware of only 
a part of it. As usually understood, the tradition is that 
these Sutras were given to Panini by God ^iva and that 
i^nini wrote his Asta^lhyayi on their basis. But this is 
not the fulUradition, nor, as I hope to show soon, the earliest 
part of it. The second ‘ahnika' of the ‘Navahnika’ portion 
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of the Mahabhasya is devoted entirely to a discussion of 
th^e Sutras. The last sentence of that ‘ ahnika ’ runs thus : 

’vm ^ 

mflW n (Mahabhasya, I. 1. 2, p. 132.) It is clear from this 
sentence that Patafijali regarded these fourteen Sutras as Veda 
and he promises to those who know this the rewards 

resulting from the study of the Vedas. There is nothing in 
the Bhasya corihecting these Sutras with God ^va. It is true 
that commenting on the Bhasya 

(Mahabhasya, L 1.2, p. 130), 
Nagojibhatfei, the last of the great grammarians belonging to 
the Paninean School, says ‘ www: fitw;* But we must remem- 
ber that Nagojibhatta was a comparatively repent writer, 
who had been influenced by all the traditions which had grown 
up between Patafijali and himself. The word is used 

by Patafijali scores of times in his bhasya and eveiywhere, 
except here, Nagojibhatta takes it as referring to Ptinini. Nor 
is it likely that Patafijali would use the word www* meaning 
God Mahesvara. The word seems hardly appropriate to a 
God, however much He may be supposed to possess learning 
and wisdom. It may also be mentioned that Kaiyyata no- 
where takes to mean God ^iva. If these Sutras are Veda, 
they must be eternal also, for the Veda is eternal. . This belief 
must have qontinued after Patafijali, has in fact come down to 
our own tTmee. The Kasika says nothing on this point, though 
it explains the Sutras. Nagojibhatto quotes the remarks of 
Bhartrhari, most probably the great grammarian of the Vllth 
century A.D. mentioned by I-tsing, on the above-quoted sen- 
tence from Patafijali : 

*1 i As this 

is written in prose, it is probably taken from the commentary 
on the Mahabhasya written by Bhartrhari. Here again we see 
the hi^ef in the eternity of the suffwww, which is one of 
the many names for these fourteen Sutras^ It is noteworthy 
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that ao far God Mahesvara has not been connected 
with them. Nor is it clear when they were so connected for 
the first time. In- any case, the Brhatkathamafijari of 
Kaemendra (1037 A. D.) which records many traditions relat- 
ing to Panini, says : ^ I 

wfwr sr4 ^ u (ww ^). It will be observed that it is not 
the fourteen Pratyahara Sutras which Panini is supposed to 
have learnt from God Siva, but the whole science of 
grammar. A similar statement is made in tire Kathasarit- 
sagara of Somadeva (1063—1081 A.f).): ww 

I #5T ms ti ( ww ^) . 

Thus, in the 11th century A.D. in any case, we see that 
Panini is credited with having learnt the whole of Vyakarana 
from God Maheavara. When the slightly different tradition 
that he received only the Pratyahara Sutras from God 
^iva and composed his Astadhyayi on their basis himself, 
originated, it is not clear. In any case, it is recorded in the 
well-known Paninlya-sikaa which scholars believe to be a 
rather late work. Sloka 57 of this work runs thus : 

I wit: ii It 

is tliis very tradition which is recorded in the oft-quoted 
opening verse of the Nandikesvarakasika, a commentary on 
these Sutras : wztTSRrii wwi^ tmt stwq^ Etf^ i 

aigwntj ii God “Siva beat the 

drum 14 times ^t the end of his dance with a view to up- 
lift and other sages. This, I believe, is tfie ‘group of 
^ivaSutras.” The idea is that by beating the drum 14 times, 
God ^iva revealed the fourteen Pratyahara Sutras. The next 
^loka runs thus : ww ^ i 

II In these Sutras, the last letter has been 
taught for the sake of the root, ie., fqr the sake of the develop- 
ment of the science of grammar on the basis of roots and also 
in order tiiat Panini and others might fulfil their wishes.” 
According to tMs va*ae. It is not Panini alone that 'God 
taught ^e final letter^/' hut for the sake of other 
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^TEiQiEEnEQs eIso* If tHuf IS sOj it 18 iiitcrGsting, bscEuss if 
would meEn thst Eccording to tradition, not merely Panini, 
but eIso other grammarians used the Sivasutras as the basis 
of their work. The above Sloka also makes it clear that what 
God Mahesvara did was simply to add the final letters 
to the fourteen Pratyahara Sutras which, being eternal and 
were 'already there. According to Nagojibhatta, this 
is the meaning of the Varttika ‘ ’ (Mahabhasya, 

I. 1. 1, p. 72). For he says : 

I WWIHW! I 

•• (Laghusabdendusekliara, Vol. I, p. 6). A little 
earlier in the .same book, Nagojibhatta says : 

Htw?¥?rr n (Ibid., Vol. I, p. 5). The 

commentary of Nandike^vara then goes on to show how 
the Pratyahara Sutras teach in a brief manner the whole 
contents of the Veda and reveal a deep philosophy, thereby 
justifying the old name ‘wpnfih: * found in Patafijali. This 
commentary sums up in this way all the traditions which we 
have so far noted. 

We have now the full tradition, in which the chief points 
to be noted are : 

1. That the particular arrangement of the sounds of the 
Sanskrit language into fourteen Sutras is really Veda and has 
therefore always, existed. In this state, they are free from 
the * ICi^ters. 

2. That God Mahesvara revealed them to Panini and 
other grammarians, adding the final. letters in order 
that the science of grammar may flourish. 

The next question is : Does this tradition give any clue 
to the real history of these Sutras or not ? Were they known 
to the grammarians who preceded Panini ? Had they also 
Written their works on the basis of these vwy Pratyahara 
Sutras or did they know some other similar arrangement of the 
sottods of tlw laagua^^ » It is obvious thatthis is part of a 
18 
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fer bigger question, namely, How far are the devices used by 
Panini in his own Astadhyayi? This question is not a 
new one. It is one of the many questions discussed by Gold- 
stficker in his ‘ Panini’ more than eighty years ago. While 
he throws a good deal of light on the bigger question, he says 
nothing about the one which is the subject of this short paper., 
His conclusions on the bigger question are interesting and will 
be discussed soon. 

The chief difficulty in our attempt to solve this question 
is that we do not possess any grammatical work older than 
the Astadhyayi. That there were such works is beyond 
question. Vyakarana is a very old science in India. It was 
recognised as a separate discipline at the time of Yaska 
and probably much earlier. Yaska considers a supple- 
mentary science to Vyakarana. "iwwr?! •BWW 

wtJfiwfe w II irainr I, 14. It should not be taught to 
one who does not know Vyakarana But Yaska’s 

Kirukta does not yield much information on the question 
that interests us : Did the Vaiyyakaranas of his time know 
the Pratyahara Sutras ? There are in the Nirukta some 
technical terms which probably belong to grammar: 5r%?r, 
(2.2), WT3, ri, mi, sinrew, etc., but all of them are 
ordinary words having an etymological meaning and cannot 
be considered artificial. The term ‘wfi&[?i’ is interesting. 
It indicates that earlier grammarians had taught secondary 
noun-formation on the basis of the meanings „wllich the 
secondary pratyayas express, for is supposed to stand 
for (P. 5.1.5), one of the meanings in which the 

taddhita suffixes are added to primary nouns. When Yaska 
says ‘‘urns w, ^rvqtra fRr in,” etc., 

(2.2) one is reminded of Panini’s (6. 1. 63) and 
(5. 1. 66). 1%^ is no doubt that Papini only perfected 
an older method of teaching taddhita suffixes. Like the 
Kirukta, the Priltii^khyRs are also, allied to the science 
]^;nnnmm : ; buf^ those now extaht giiie us no valuable clue as 
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to the artificial device used by the pre-Paninean grammarians. 
Besides the chronological position in which they stand to the 
Astadhyayl is not yet quite settled, considering there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among scholars on the subject. We are then left 
•to what we can gather from the Astadhyayl itself, the Varttikas 
of Katyayana, the Mahabhasya and the commentaries thereon. 
It must be remarked in the very beginning that these works 
do not help us in deciding the question finally. They only 
enable us to make some conjectures. 

There are certain circumstances which might lead one to the 
conclusion that the.se Sutras wei*e known to the pre-Paninean 
grammarians. Wc need have no dout*t that the Sutra style 
was used by them. Not only does the perfection of the 
Sutras of the Astadhy.ayT justify us in believing it, but the 
Mahabhasya contains some hints to the same effect. Katyayana 
and Patafijali often speak of meaning grammatical 

works anterior to Panini (see Mahabhasya, I. 1. 2, p. 131). It 
is possible, of course, that here by Sutra is meant only ‘ work * 
in general, and not ‘work composed in Sutras.’ We ^rill 
therefore take another passage from the Mahabhasya : 

«?5t i. “Is a Samasa 

called ‘%a’ when a word expressing number is compounded 
with another in the same case, provided that a suffix or the 
last term of a Samasa follows ?” This introduces the Varttika 
of Katyayana 

(Mahabhasya, 2. 1. 3, Vol. 11, p. 385). This Varttika points 
out the difficulty that would ari.se if the name ‘f^ were given 
to a ‘ Samasa ’ so formed. That is however what the Sotra 
does. But whose Sutra is this ? Not 
Panini’s, because he teaches by two Sutrfis: 

and (P. 2, 1.50 and 51). Kat- 

yEyana was obviously quoting somebody else’s definition in 
order to critimse it says on this point : WKtpCTW 

mi I w fl ’ai w fe 5 Kaiyyata 

therefore makes the definite statement that Katyayana quotes 
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a Satra of in order to show its defect. It is difficult 

to believe that he would do so unless he had some authority 
for it He could have contented himself with a general 
statement, instead of naming a particular writer. Now 
is one of the grammarians mentioned in the well-known 6loka 

^RIVEINil: || aiwwqflf^- 

Wlfirsu: H Though Panini himself does not mention 
in his Sutras, the name is found in two of his ganas 
and Though it is difficult to decide whether a 

grammarian of this name lived before Panini, it does not 
matter much for us. The fact remains that Katyayana 
discusses a Sutra belonging to a grammarian other than Panini. 
This is not a solitary instance. In the bhasya on 
f Kt uun ft, Patafijali says : filrwNT 

I It is obvious 

that is a Sutra probably belonging to a Avriter earlier 

than Panini. We cun therefore safely assume that the Sutra 
Style is older than Panini and when such a style is adopted, 
artifidal devices haA'e a tendency to creep in. As was remarked 
before, Goldstucker lias enquired into this matter in his Panini. 
On the basis of the Sutra “ ( I. 2. 53 ) 

and the bhasya on it he came to the following condu.sions ; 

1. That his (Panini’s) Granunar does not treat of 
those saihjfias or conventional names which are known and 
settled otherwise. 

2. That this term samjfla must be understood in our 
rule to concern only such conventional names as have an 
etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms which admit 
of an etymol(^ but not to those which are merely grammati- 
cal symbols. 

4. That such terras as tl, ghu, and bha were known 
and settled before Panini’s Grammar, but that nevertheless 
they are defined by Knini, because they are not etymo- 
logical terms. 
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MU 

If Goldstiicker is right ia his conclusions they would 
throw some light on our question. If it is true that technical 
names like ft, 5 and were settled before Panini’s time and 
that he was defining them nevertheless only because they 
%are not etymological terms, it must follow as a matter of 
course that the Pratyahara Sutras were also known before 
FaninL The terms ft and w, presuppose the existence of 
these Sutras, for they are based on them, as Panini’s defini- 
tion makes it dear : his definition of ‘ ft ’ is ‘ wwls»Hnft ft ’ 
(L 1. 64). Here the Pratyahara ‘ w ’ is used and if the term 
was settled before Panini the Pratyiihara also must have been 
settled befora The same applies to w, which is defined by 
Panini as ‘ *rfw ’ (L 4. 18). It means “ an aiiga is called 
‘ W * if it is followed by a wft pratyaya, b^inning with *1 or 
a letter included in the Pratyahara * Thus the term ‘ w * 

also presupposes the existence of these Sutras, If Gold- 
stiicker’s conclusions are right our question is finally settled. 
But are they right ? They are based on the bhasya on the 
Sutra ‘ * ( I. 2. 53) and Kaiyyate’s com- 

mentary on it I am afraid that Goldstiicker has misunder- 
stood both. As the point is rather important, let me quote both 
hem Bhasya on I. 2 . 53 : “ft* *n 

ftTHWt ? ” Kaiyyata : ft’ *rf 'Car w n 

Bhasya : ifr'iTf I W i Kaiyyata : ^wtr^ft 1 srreiraw: wnnw 
1 w ft ftiwift^vriit 

^rrrftft I wfnn: rSsrwa 1 This passage 
might be translated as follows : Bhasya; “ Is it because artifi- 
cial terms like ft, 1, % etc., are naturally authoritative that 
it (t.e., the mentioned in I. 1. 51) should not 

be taught ? ” Kaiyyata : “ The question contained in the 

sentence ft* m gw: is asked on the basis of the law of pro- 
ximity” (».«., since Panini uses the word ^ ini. 2. 53, one 
tbinka of the nearest riw snd in this ^astra, the or techni- 
cal names ate ft, 6tc. ). Bhasya : No,^ the word raw 
tnmna here ‘understanding’ and not a technical name, 
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Eiaiyya^ : “The sentence etc., means: The power of a " 
word to express its own meaning is stronger than (or has prece- 
dence over) proximity (or context). The authoritativeness ol 
terms like ft, f . etc., cannot be the cause of the 

being excluded from the subjects to be taught, for there is ne 
connection between the two. The word means ‘ under- ■ 

standing, comprehension.’ ” Goldstucker’.s rendering of this 
passage is very different, and, I venture to think, errone- 

oua His initial mistake lies in taking the words ‘ ’ 

in Panini’s Sutra as referring to ‘ conventional terms,’ instead 
of the “ ” mentioned in 1.1.51 (see his 

‘ Panim,’ pp. 126-27). His rendering of Kaiyyata’.s comment- 
ary is entirely wrong. Jwnsfw does not mean ‘analogy’ but 
proximity, nearness. Nor does * «mwi * mean context, but 

the natural power of a word to denote a meaning, which in 
the case of the word ‘ ’ makes it denote ‘ * understand- 

ing. The result is that neither Patafljali nor Kaiyyata 
says anywhere that these terms were settled before Panini's 
time. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that until 
we have stronger evidence we are justified in believing that 
the Pratyahara Sutras are Panini’s own. There is only 
just an ‘ a priori ’ pos.sibility that they were known before his 
time, but no valuable data to prove it. When we furthm- 
remembm* the circumstance that Ripini, who always ^aimed at 
brevity and avoided unnecessary words, devotes* two whole 
Sfitras (I. 3, 3) and (1. 1. 71)] to give 

the name of ‘fflt,’ to the final letters of the Mahesvara Sfitras 
and to tell us the mode of forming Pratyaharas, one is 
ratlier inclined to think that the system was new and 
not known before. Further, Patafljali by constantly using 
the word wfwni in his bhSfya on these Sfitras makes 
us think that he, at least, believed them to be of Panini’s 
invention. It is true that he calls them but that 

does not affect our aigument because if he at least believed 
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that Panini revealed them and added the letters, that 
is enough for our purpose. As for the tradition incorporated 
in the statement “ it might 

be explained by the fact that the grammarians who came 
, after Panini have taken over these Pratyahara Sutras and 
have written their works on their basis. 
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DATES OF PATANJALI AND VaTSYAYANA 


BY 

H. A. SHAH 
(fiomhay). 

In our paper “ Pusyamitra — who is he ? ” (published in the 
“ Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, 
“ p r <> V i o « H Madras,” 1 924, on pp. 377 389), we put to- 

flndingH.” gether certain data about Pusyamih’a and 

pointed out that he was not a Sunga, not a successor of the last 
Maurya but a successor of the Brhadratha family of kings and 
that he flourished about the time of last Nanda king. Bhasyakara 
PatafSjali is closely associated with him and, accordingly, his 
date too falls in the same period. This fact, if accepted, calls 
forth certain explanations regarding his mention 
Mauryas. „ Mauryos ” in his Bhasya on the Sutra 

(V, 3, 99). It runs thus 

I f¥ I i ms 

win I larofmig ii” 

On the face of it, this instance is not applicable to 
kings — much less to Maur}’a kings because, in the wouls 
of Dr. Weber (I. A., Vol. II, p. Cl, February, 1873), “it is not 
easy to understand how kings, in order to ecuen their livelihood 
(and only on this condition is the example relevant to the 
Sutra) should have caused imagt's of gods to be prepaied or 
exhibited for sale.” 

Now we hope to dispel wrong notions which have obtained 
currency about the Mauryas in relation to “ Siva, Skanda and 
Vikahhar Let us first eon.sider if we are justified in taking 
Mauryas to mean exclusively Maurya rulers and none else. 
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In his “Life of Mahavira” (Tri., Vol. X, Canto 5) Hema- 
chandra narrates about a Maurya family {fif 
Brahmins) which supplied Mahavira with one 
out of the twelve eminent apostles (ganadhara). 

“ wwtw i 

fir«r: II 52 

«iwit i 

311^ WITON II ” 53 

“ In the town called Mauryji, two Brahmin brothers 
(sons of maternal aunts) respectively named Dhantuleva and 
Maurya lived. Of the two, Dhanadeva died after a son was 
bom to his wife Vijayadeva.” 

“ ii?fl ?iv«nin4f i 

«?i4f nI tvtwnd % II 54 

H sin=#^ u 55 


qfNwsi ....M”14l. 

“This Maurya then mairiod according to custom the 
widow of his brother ; and a son was born to her in course 
of time. He became known to people by the name Maurya- 

putra Enlightened by the speech of the Master, 

Mauryaputra took vows then and there ” ^ « 

This iastance is good enough to break the spell around 
the word Maurya — ‘ that it means only Kshatriya kings of 
the family of Chandragupta.’ Let us now consider ‘^iva, Skanda 
and Vi^akha.’ 

In two more places in the Mahabhaaya, ‘ Skanda amd 
Viidhha ' are spoken of as a pair. 

(VI,3,26)— “^«rauf*!c «»ww 
w h^h wmm t mnmpnll 

M wif|’ wnim , « *r it ” and, “ 
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«” (VITI, 1, 15) 

“ 55l«ft5n^ 5sifir»g<»^?!nsi^ n^ii 

g^q^^a[?ar i ^ i 

wflwwnnftw 1^ I i i 

•tfl u ” 

To understand this pair known well to masses, 

we have to turn our eyes from grammar to a work on 

medicine where the two are in their proper 

place : 

“ gn gfw r?F'f i 

)!W JTCI: IMH 

la a 4 *’ 

?^#tF I 

Wff^: «p!IT ^ftW^WT tfe^l 11*111 

6 7 

?Nrt Herald *ra?i 5^?* ” tun etc. 

“Formerly Lord Siva created five male and seven female 
genii to guard his oflPspring Guha (Karttika), two of whom 

were Skanda and Visakha ” 

So runs the antiquatetl origin of Skanda and Visakha 
as may be perceived in the famous Astaii- 
^ “^Skanda- Vila- gjihrdaya ’ *(««wnw Ch. 3) of the reputed 
Vagbhathi. 

When children are aflfected by them, they weep continu- 
ously and get fever — so we are told herein. Verees 0 8 give 
definite symptoms of visitation by Skanda and the end may 
come in permanent defect or in death as told in Verse 9 . 

In Verses 10-11, symptoms of are described 

and as is dealt with subsequently, Ihe^ vei^s may 

be supposed to refer to malady caused by Vifekha, the com- 
paniDu of Skanda. That it is so may be seen from 
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following verses of the Mahabharata : (P. Roy’s ed., Ill, 226 
and 229) : 

‘‘to' im«ii 

TOnfm^ s^s«r; til ^11 

TOfirtrsnarra: ?Nr iii«« 


and, 

?9t«' tot; ^ f^ira mray; iih«m 

w«{T<fWfr(irwif»f' a' %3r«wqT: ” 

[The commentator Arunadatta says in his Sarvahga- 
sundara Tika on this ninth verse of Vagbhatta: “ 
ftwnstw ^rorwf ” iij 

Why do these genii create so much trouble to children 
and men ? The answer of Vagbhatta is that they come 
“ wwf* ” ^own to kill them or to play with them or with 
a desire of getting offerings and ivorship. 

” II ^<11 

It will not be difficult to perceive how worship ( ’n'rf; ) 
comes to be associated with and in the illustration 
of Patafijali. I^et us continue and see how precious things 
enter into the whole affair. 

Indications of the above three classes of genii are given 

* f 

in verses 33 — 39 and . the author states that those v»f the last 
class can be easily won over. 

«Tftr«r^w tt' h«oii 

He lays down that the first type should be suppressed 
by means of sacrifices, etc., while the remaining ones are 
, , appeased by giving them (giving on their behalf 

^ the Brahmins, etc.), whatever they want 

“ fsgpsw' IIVOH 

5 TOiwi' n 
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There are also other types of persons possessed with evil spirits i 
of whom one is of the following description “ who proclaims 
himself Rudra, Skanda, Visakha, Indra:,” 

” ii«, 

[We may recall “ of Patafljali.] 

To ward off such visitations the author lays down means 
in Ch. 5 : — 

“ arrtrjwftra#: i 

W ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

n«nwnf^ ifhnl^ i 

wwl 



The duly falls on the physician who ultimately guides the 
party concerned though various gifts which may include also 
‘ ’ precious ones. Now we may read once iigain “ 4 ft#': 

imfMms” in connection with “ftR: ftjffiw:” 

in the light of the above informations. It creates an impxDS- 
sion of social and physical necessity rather 
‘Tho Afidyji. politicjil nature. In Ch. 3, 59, the 

author refers to w 1 

3<M|IW«|| iftr* ^ ), ami to the great lore 

styled “ Mdyuri ” in Ch. 5, 51, — 

“He should tell the affected patient daily the ‘ Mayuri ’ 
Mahavidya.” Further explanation of this subject may be had 
from a work on mantra and we may hope to bd enlightened by 
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^me one conversant in that line. But anyhow, it will not be 
difficult to see the connection lietween Professors of “ MdyurV' 
lore and the “ Mauryas ” of Pataftjali. Both are, it looks, 
intimately connected with each other rather than the race of 
Chandragupta with the worship of “ ^iva, Skanda and Visakha.” 

We are now on safe ground if we conclude once for all 
that the instance of Pataiijali had its origin in Mayuri Vidya 
controlled by (Maiirya) physicians rather than in the rapacity 
of kings ; in the livelihood of Brahmin physicians than in 
that of Kshatriya rulers ; in the society afflicted with evil spirits 
than in the tactics of bankrupt statesmanship to fill up 
king’s coffers. 

Let us hope that the position of Maurya rulers is suffi- 
ciently vindicated to allow henceforth a reasonable and true 
chronology for Patafijali and Pusyainitra. 

It will be urged that Pusyamitra is entangled with the 
Maurya line : we have refuted this statement in our previous article 
and here add one more contention towards it 
Maurya. « Mauryasacliiva,” the brother-in-law of the 
Vidarbha king (in the drama Malavikagnimitra, Act 1, of Kali- 
dasa), is erroneously supposed to be a minister of the last 
Maurya. It has been pointed out that the coniinontator takes the 
word to be a proper noun. In our opinion his view is 
correct because no king would keep for him a minister who 
is related to another king. To keep a man who is closely 
connected with other kings in charge of state secrets ««.n^ depart- 
ments would be Jin mstance of sheer folly on his part Again, 
generally Brahmins were ministers. Hence there is no likeli- 
hood of the brother-in-law of the Vidarbha king having over 
become a minister of ‘ Maurya ’ rulers. 

We may now trust to have cleared all misconceptions 
r^arding “ Mauryas ” both in the case of Patafijali and of 
Pn^amitra. The view that both of them belong to the end 
of Nanda period stands dear as stated in our artide on 
“ i'ojyamitra— who is he?” 
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In the course of our investigations, we find a singular ' 

“A VfttsySyana” Miahabhasya wherein Vatsya- 

yana is referretl to by Patafijali (on Satra IV, 

1 , 163 , 3 ) ; 

n^ii 

1 ^TPrt <I1TWS^T ti?r- 

WCTRWI:” I 

The instance here stands as one for complimentary 
address. Now in itself, the reference to Vatsyayana would point 
out that the man was well-known or that his name was 
familiar to the scholastic world. But the gloss further 
runs : — 

3wl%q^inV5 II The effect of the address iis 

here noticed in the expression ‘ *ff?n ' along with 

There would be no propriety in this observation of our 
author if he refeiml to dead men. The observation is pro- 
per and gets pointed only if the persons are living men — 
if they are hi.s contemporaries. We can at least presume 
the priority of this Vatsyayana before the composition of the 
particular pa.ssage. In moi’e than one passage, Patafijali 
refers to persons of Vataya elan or gotr.i. Cf. IV, 1, 90, 5 ; IV, 
1,93,13; IV, I, 102,2. That .shows that the persons of 
that gotra were numerous and the gotra wius fairly known 
to people. But when ■ we find that our 

The Vatsya- gutlior cites an illustration which is 
yana. , , . • r 

ad verbatim quotation from the Kainii- 

sutra of VStsyayana, cind which the personal opinion of 
Vatsydycmaf we have perforce to conclude that tlie compli- 
ments of tlie passage * * may go to the 

VfttsySyana’of the Kamasutra (to the man whom he is quoting 
elsewhere)- There is a natural presumption that the compli- 
Wente aye restricted to the author of the K^amasutra than 
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' to any other man of Vatsya family. The passages in question 
are as under : 

Patafijali— “ tws WW ^ wwiwdfsswf I 

n i (and in 

support of this contention, the force of the argument) ^ 
f^«T: *nPsnft«i*l h ^ 

(on Karika, 16 of I, 1, 39). 

The text of Kamasutra, T, 2, 2 is : - 

“ % «nn: iiv»^u 

■ B g^ g i n r^ u««ll 

g ST % fJrgwj— 

HS’dlRl snf^«ft*j?^ sf ft ^»n: 

SWT ^IWTScUftr m?^«TT?|ST:” 

The reader will see for himself the identity of the common 
passages. Had the passage of the Kamasutra been not follow- 
ed by ‘?ft ^hhtstst:,’ the occurrence of the same in two different 
books would have shown it to be a stock instance belonging to 
some unknown author. But as it is connected with 
^nwTi’TWs” it stands there as his individual opinion ; and as such, 
it may be held to be the first formulation and expression on his 
part of a view which cannot l)e said to originate with any one 
else. Patafijali has then transferred that argument to adjust it to 
his subject-matter ; and in so doing, he has supported his case 
by a citation familiar perhaps to his contemporaries and 
youngsters. 

The foregoing features of the passages allow us to pro- 
pose Nanda-Maurya period for the author of the Kdnia- 
sutra. The passage was noticed etirly by Dr. Weber in 1877 
(I. A., Vol. VI, OcL, p. 300) : but he did not note the significance 
of it. In his times, the work was a solitary instance of' its 
type; and onfother misleading grounds, the work was then 
ascribed to a later period, against the combined testimony 
of old lexicographers. But now we possess another-jtext of 
the same aqtHor which allow ns to institute a fair comparison* 
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If we compare the two works, the Kamasutra and the 
Arthasastra, we perceive that the lexicographers were correct 
in their view of identity of Kautilya and Vatsyayana. The 
style, the method of study and of dialectics, the searching 
intellect and the general outlook reveal an unmistakable 
intellectual affinity Between the two works. Kamasutra seems 
to have been an earlier composition of the two because it is 
less intricate and less subtle than the Arthasastra. The 
latter exhibits greater skill in its discussions and more 
systematic arrangement of ideas and chapters. 

However, the other arguments that misled the old 
students of the Kamasutra in assigning to it a date as low as 

, 3nl or 4th century may be summed up here 

“Tho Andhriw.” . . 

from our paper Ion “ Kautilya and Kalidasa,” 

HI (published in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 

Society, Bangalore, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 138 ff., January, 

1921). 

A passage in the Kamasutra mentions Kuntala ^atakartjii 
as follows : 

(araR)" II, 7, 

2,28. 

The commentator says : wtRWWwmw: I wrawfil: 

I itRwifw ffit i 

The identification (by some scholars) of this king with the 
twelfth lung of the Andhra list of the Puranas is unwarranted 
and even to-day remains unsuppw'ted. We do not know if 
the twelfth king in question had a queen called ‘ Malayavati.’ 
Moreover, the name of the king in the passage of the 
Kamastltra is not a proper name because, Kuntala is 
a get^raphical term, ‘ ^atakarni ’ is a generic term, and 
‘^tavahana’is a designation of his famUy (cf. Na.sik 
Cave Inscription of Pulumaji, 19th year : ‘ 

JlWRfro*). There is thus no reason to propose that a 
6fttai^hana l§5takarni, who ruled in Kuntala^* was the only 
Kng who ever ruled over it. 
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It is found from the reference of the Aitarcya Brahmana, 
VII, 18, 2, (Circ. 500 B.C. — cf. Kapson’s “ Catalogue of the 
Coins of Andhra Dynasty,” Introd., p. xv), that the Andhras 
were flourishing as early as 600 B.C. [We may recall here 
the ‘ Kathasaritsagara ’ of Somadeva, Taranga VI, which tellsr- 
us a tale of ^atavahana at a time when Vararuchi (who lived * 
in Nanda period) flourished.] Again, the edicts of A4oka 
bear testimony to Andhra empire in his days. Hence, we 
have to be very careful in starting Andhra line with ^isuka 
as its first king. With ^isuka, it came into forefront in our 
political history. So we have reason to infer that many Andhra 
kings flourished before him. The Satakarni of our Kamasutra 
may well be one of that unknown list of kings before ^i4uka 
There is the Nyayabhasya of Vatsyayana There is a cora- 
„ „ „ mon illustration between it (V, 2, 10) and the 

and^ Nyiyabha- Mahabhasya (I, 1, 1, 2). “ y fgt iiw 

Patafijali gives these as instances of sentences which 
have words but no sense ( ) . He does so after 
citing regular sentences ^f^’)- So the sentence ‘ 

’ may be referred exclusively to Patafijali as relevant 
to grammar. In this case, the Vatsyayana (of Nyaya“) is a 
borrower. And if both Vatsyayanas of the Kamasutra and 
of the Nyayabhasya are identical, we have here a good example 
of two authors of whom one is an early contemporary of the 
other ; who quotes the other and is in turn quoted by the 
other. [For discussions about Vatsyayana (of Nyayabhasya) 
we refer the reader to our same paper in Q. J. M. S.] 
The sodety in those days did arrange for a ready 
^diange of thought and literature as may be seen from the 
Kamasutra.; — 

“ iiNlfiinmi ”. . .(1, 4> 4, 26) and “ ww mm m 
liRfwni ^^*it ftsi* mmi u»' {1, 4, 4, 27). Henoe^. it 
would be little wonder if old Patafij^aliknew the new Kfimasptm 
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and old Vatsyayana knew the new Mahabhaaya through 
such meetings. 

To summarize the results : we find in continuation of our 
researches that the date of Vatsyayana is 
Propoaitjon. connected with that of Patafljali, that Pusya- 
mitra, Patafljali and Vatsyayana (aZios Kautilya) areofNanda* 
Mauryan period, more or l^ss contemporaries. 

Scholars may consider! our arguments for what they 
are worth. We lay before them what was possible in our 
capacity to demonstrate, supplementing our previous attempt 
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6r]?igaric elaboration in 
SaKUNTALA, act III 

BY 

S. K. BELVALKAR, M.A., Pb.D. 

(Deccan College, Poona). 

In an attempt to rise above the ^dkantala reoensions 
and formulate something like an approximation to its 
Vr-text,* the crux of the critique no doubt is the problem 
of the ^rh^ric elaboration that we find in the Kashmir- 
Beng^li families of Mss. as compared with the Deccan 
and Soiith-Indian families of Mss. In its shortest form as 
^ven by Cappeller it occupies 3 stanzas and 23 lines of prose, 
from the exit of the two friends at p. 34, 1. 14, to their re- 
entrance witli Gautami at p. 35, 1. 24. Patankar’s so-called 
“ purer ” Devanagari text differs from Oappeller’s only by the 
retention of the stanza Gdndkarvem vivdhtna, etc., which 
Cappeller finds iiherjlussig (Einleitung, XII). On the other 
hand, Pischel’s edition of 1877 enlarges the scene to al)Out 13 
stanzas and 78 prose lines, while the Kashmir Ms., apart from 
slight variations of readings, differs from Pisehel’s edition only by 
tlie addition of 5 prose lines after Pischel’s stanza 79, while it 
omits Pfechel’s stanza 80 and the 2 prose lines before it as also 
the one-line address-behind-the-curtain to the Cakravaka- 
female after Stanza 89. The longer text is accordingly four 
times as large as the shorter, and there is so much scope and 
even prima facie justification here for forming a subjective 
evaluation that I had long despaired of ever being able to 

• The principles underlying such an attempt, and certain re- 
sults to be obtained by their application I have discusfwd in a paper 
I contributed to the Asia Major, vol. II, fasc. I, pp.79- 104. 
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reach a satisfactory solution of the problem. A chance re- 
mark made by that acute French scholar, Prof. Sylvain L^vi, 
in his epoch-making work, Le Theatre Jndien, Note 1 to 
p. 182, Appendice p. 37, set me however on the track, and 
I believe it is now possible to arrive at a text neither too 
short nor too long, a text which retains only the dramatically 
essential elements and at which no ‘ puritan of the type of 
Monier Williams ’ need any longer cavil. 1 do not propose, 
for obvious reasons, to give here the* actual tentatively- 
constituted text, but only discuss the general lines along which 
it can be formulated. 

The strongest argument of the champions of the Kash- 
mir-Ben^li text has been of course the fact that the stanza 
“ Cdruna f.phuritena" etc. (Pischel, 88) which occurs only 
in the longer version has been quoted by Vi^vanatha, the 
author of the Sdhityadarpana (p. .340, Nir. Sag. ed. of 
1922*), who belongs to the first half of the 14th century. 
Saradaranjan Ray {Sdkuntala, Gth ed., Calcutta, 1 922, p. 284) 
also points out that in the 12th century Varddhamana quotes 
the latter half of Stanza 83 of the elaborated version as of 
Kalidasa. The rejoinder on the other side iis that this simply 
proves that the' tampering ’ with the shorter ‘original ’ text was 
already in Bengal an accomplished fact by the 12th or the I3th 
century, and that it is therefore no wonder tliat Bengali writers 
like Vi^vanatha show their acquaintance with it. But if it 
can be shown that even so early a writer as ^riharsaf in the 
Raindvali (first half of the 7th century) has imitated the longer 
^rng^ric scene, it will have to be concluded tliat a part of the 
‘ elaboration’ ’ probably comes from Kalidasa himself. — ^Now, 
Sagarika in the plantain-bower in the second Act 
of the Ratnamll is a close enough parallel to ^akuntala in 
the cane-bower in the third Act of the Sdkuntala. ^oth 
are the suffering victims of the God of lA)ve, and are intro- 
duced with the standard paraphernalia of a bed of lotus leaves 
together with a* wreath and wristlets of lotus-stalks, etc. The 
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Hero in both the plays describes the betl and die othfet 
objects in the bower from which the Heroine has just depart- 
ed. The Heroine in sriharsa’s play returns to the bower 
and overhears the words of the Mero as he places upon 
Jiis bosom a lotus-stalk trinket which she had unwittingly 
dropped down. In Kalidasa’s play this happens only in 
the longer version. This would establish a prima facie 
presumption in favour of the longer version, provided of 
course it can be proved that Sriharsa was a student and an 
imitator of Kalidasa. Now, that Kalidasa’s works were 
diligently and appreciatingly studied in the days of Sriharsa 
can be safely concluded from the well-known encomium 
which Sriharsa’s court-poet Bana bestows upon Kalidasa 
(Harsacarita, Introduction, Stanza 17) : 

Nirgatasu na x'd kasya Kalidasasya suktisu \ 

Prltir moilhtti'a-sdndrdsn mafij arts viva jdyate II 

And as to Sriharsa imitating Kalidasa we have been able 
to gather, even in a hurried reading of Sriharsa’s Priya- 
darsikd* for this purpose, the following clear enough in- 
stances, besides the imitation of the “ Bee-episode ” already 
pointed out by Sylvain L^vi — 

Priyadar4ika, i.8 parallel to Malavika, 111 ; 

Priyadarsika, ii.3 „ Vikramorvasi, iv. 7 ; 
as also* the following phrases— ^S'ansa sarise rajjanti: 
duve ettha ummctttd (Priy., iii. 4' *) and sagandke 

vtsasadi duve vi ettha drannad (^akuntala, V. 21* *);i' 
Kamalintbaddhdnurdo vi mahuaro mdladini pekkhia 
ahinavarasdssddalampado kudo tam andsddia Uhidith 
Karedi (Priyad., Vani Vilas ed., 1906, p. 39 end) and 
the well-known Prakrit giti in the fifth Act of the Sdkuntala, 

* A few parallels are also to be found in the Nagfinanda, but 
it is not necessEU'y to be exhaustive on the point. • ^ 

t Compare also ‘ duve ettha ummatad' in Vibrftm. ii. 8 . 
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banning with “ Ahimvamahuloha” etc.; Diahflih raitiih vi 
tujjha anurao, eta (Priyad, p. 40 end) and ^akuntala’s love- 
song in Act nr, “ Tujjha na dne,” etc. ; Kassa dava edam 
Htiantaih nivedia sajjhaveamth via dukkhanh karissam 
(Priy., p. 37 middle) and Sarhvibhattath hi dukkharh sajjha-* 
veatmih Aoc?» (Sak., iii, 9^); Saalapudhaviparittdnasamat^ 
thena VaCchardjena pai itdanti (Priy., ii. 8*) and the words of 
the two companions of Sakuntala in Act III before they make 
their exit prior to the commencement of the Srhgaric scene, viz., 
“ Tumaih ddva asahdini jde pwfhavinddho samlve 
vat(adi ” ; — but why mulUply instances ? Nothing can carry 
conviction if the cases already cited have failed to evoke it. 

A careful study of the wntexts in which the above 
parallels occur should indicate to us the way in which ^rl- 
hari^ modifies the ideas and images of Kalidasa to suit his own 
purpose. I choose one case by way of an illustration. Sanskrit 
poets are in the habit of mentioning a number of creepers 
that blossom in the spring, amongst others the Mddhavi that 
puts forth flowers in the month of ‘ Madbava,’ Vaisakha or 
April-May, and the Navamdlikd whose flowering season comes 
about a month later, in what is known as the Grisma-rtu. Now 
it will be remembered that the Sdkuntala opens at the very 
beginning of the Grisma, and hence the creeper Navamalika is 
described as navakusumajovvand or ‘ showing forth her 
youth in the form of new blossom.’ The other creeper 
Madhavi is not at all mentioned in the ‘Devanagari ’ recension 
of the play. In the Kashmir recension it is mentioned only 
to motivate the Heroine’s movement away from the tree 
behind which the Hero was concealed, a movement which 
Priyaihvada stops with the words — “ Citfhu idhayyeva 
muhuttaaih ddva Baiilarukkhasamlve . . . TaesarntmUhi- 
dde laddsanddho via me haularukkhao padibhddi.” The 
Ben^Ii vm%ion of the scene, as I have elsewhere shown,* 

• Asm Major, vol. II, fasc. i, p. 101 ; also, Sir Asatosh Mookerii 
Silver Jubilee Volume III, pt. 2, p. 356. 
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considerably disturbs the sequence of the speeches and 
is responsible for large interpolation's, amongst others 
the reference to the Madhavilata and its blossoming 
out of season {Asamae kkhu esa dmtilddo mauUdd 

mdhaviladd). In the Grisma-rtu the Madhavi can be 

• * 

properly described only as ‘ adikkanta-kusuma-mmad ’ or 
past its flowering season,* although the creeper may still put 
forth a few late buds now and then. — Now if we turn to the 
Matndvali of ^rlharsa we see the way in which the motif 
has been adopted by that poet and turned to a slightly varying 
account. The second Act of the Ratndvalt opens in the 
Vernal season with the Madhavi (for which the Queen in 
the play affects a partiality) in full blossom. A Navamalika 
creeper in the same garden is the favourite of the King ; and 
as it has not yet commenced its flowering season, we see 
him making use of an ‘ akdla-kusuma-sarhjanana-dohala ’ or 
a method of inducing the creeper to yield flowers earlier than 
its normal time so as to prevent the Queen’s .scoring an easy 
victory over him. Here the trend of events follows the 
normal botanical sequence, which the extra passage in the 
Bengali recension altogether subverts, probably because it 
is an unskilful interpolation, which may possibly have been 
suggested by certain passages in the Ratndvalt itself. 

Reverting once more to the ^rhgaric passage in the third 
Act of idle Sdkuntccla, the most cogent technical objection 
against tbo shortest version is the fact that it plays fast and 
loose with the time-indications of the scene. The Act opens 
a little before 2 p. m. after the conclusion of the mid-day 
libation (Cappeller, p. 28, 1. 11), and the heat of the day is still 
unabated {aparinirvdno divasah) when the King objects to 
Sakuntala’s going out of the bower (Ibid., p. 34, 1. 24). If this 
indicates, let us say, 4 p. m., Kalidasa takes nearly 7 pages of 
Oappeller’s edition to cover this two-hour period. When 


• As the Kashmir Mb. in fact describes it. 
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Gatttam! enters at the conclusion of the ^rhgaric scene it is already 
evening and the poet, following the shorter version, requires 
scarcely half a page to cover this subsequent period, from 4 p. m. 
to sunset, which seems somewhat incongruous. The longer 
version on the other hand takes more room and, what is mor^ has 
interposed a sentence indicative of the flight of the time, vis.,* 
“ Dinavasdnacchdyeva puromulaih vanaspateh” (Pischel, 
81). Continuing the scene from this . point it will be noted 
that Pischel’s Stanza 83 has to be retained on the authority 
of Varddhamana, as also Stanza 84 which is adapted in the 
Ratndvalt. If, in the next place, we are disposed to retain 
Stanza 88 which is quoted by Visvanatha, that involves the 
retention'of the majority of at least the prose speeches lead- 
ing up to it, including the episode of the re-tying of the lotos 
wristlet The essential features of the ^rngaric scene, accord- 
ingly, have some kind of a warrant for their existence. On 
critical grounds I believe it possible to reduce the scene as 
given by Pischel by dropping some 5 or 6 stanzas and twice 
as many prose lines, but against the genuineness of the scene 
when thus shortened I know of no valid arguments that can 
be uiged, except the purely subjective ones. I do not ignore 
here the cogent remarks of Principal S. Ray {loc. cit^ p. 
284), which would prove fatal to the longer version if it were 
not possible to meet them. He says — “ The passage describes 
at great length how the nirndlavalat/a was picked up by 
Dusyanta and put back on the wrist of ^akunt^la. This 
however contradicts the poet; for, later on we find the 
mrndlavalaya still lying in the grove. Compare-— “ JBtfS- 
tdd hhra^iam idam bisdhkaranam ity dsajjcmdneh^o 
Nirgantufh sahasd na vetasagrhad Uo ’smi aunyad apt — 
which is undoubtedly authentic, being common to ^ the 
recensions.” Now as against this it can be said in the first place 
that, in spite of the remarks of Eaghavabhat^ thecomnmtat^ 
anent the line — ** StanmyastoMram praHtkilamrndlmhch 
pcdaycm” (Ifischel, 62)» vip., *mrf^Skiisya"‘ek(m 
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valayaih yatra...ekam ity anena valaydntardsahatvaih 
dhmnyttte,’ we have no right to conclade that ^akuntala wore 
only one wristlet on each hand : there must have been more 
than one so worn ; only they were all made lotus’Stalks 
^mfitdlaika). Or, even if we concede his point to Eaghava- 
bha^ there was in any case the other hand from which the 
equally loose wristlet can drop away at any time — even sub- 
sequent to the re-tying of the wristlet by Dusyanta on one of 
the hands. Or, finally, — and this is the most probable suppo= 
sition — just as lotus-leaves placed on the bosom of the Heroine 
to allay the heat had to be frequently replaced by fresher ones, 
so probably was the case with the wristlets. Compare the 
stage-direction in the Ratndvati at the beginning of the bower- 
scene — “ nalinlpatraih Sayaniyam mrndlair valaydni (note 
the plural) ca racayitvd parisislmi nalimpatrdtii Sdgari' 
kdyd hrdaye nik?ipati” as also the stanza “ Sthitam urasi 
‘oihdlom padminipatram etat" etc. {Batndvali, ii, 12), in 
which tlie king describes the condition of one of the cast-off 
lotus-leaves. There was surely no dearth of lotus-stalks so 
that the friends could prepare only two wristlets, one for each 
hand, and no more ! Kay’s objection therefore need not be 
held 'to outbalance the weight of the other internal and 
external evidence that we have been so far considering. 

Finally a word as to the way in which deliberate inteipo- 
lations which are of the nature of weak paraphrases of the 
words of*tha original, or minor variations of some poetic theme 
successfully introduced by the author of the original, come to 
be made and adopted as genuine parts of the text. That this 
is mostly the work of the cleverer set of students and self- 
of^onated Pandits who combine in themselves the functions 
of a second-rate critic and a third-rate poet in one, may be 
almost taken for granted ; and in this connection I remember 
how, as being the dever batch of students in the upper classes 
of the High School, our Sanskrit Teacher used to make 
us v^raify< simpler passages from the Kddambari or the 
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JDasahmUracarita or put some well-known stanzas from 
Kalidasa or other Classical writers into metres different from the 
original while retaining intact the central idea of the verse and 
as many as possible of the words. With some effort, I can 
still reproduce some of my juvenile efforts of which I tliought 
very highly at the time and which I often wrote in my own 
copy of the book. Such exercises in composition have always 
been current amongst us, and in the course of successive 
transcriptions from Mss. some of them might have been adopted 
into the text with perhaps the prefatory word “ api ca” 
or “ tatha hi ” to mark their adventitious character, although 
it would be too rigorous an application of this principle to 
reject as non-genuine every single stanza of the original that 
has these prefatory particles, as Cappeller seems to have done 
in his “ kiirzere Text-form. ” of the play. In dealing with 
such additions, especially if they have been introduced into the 
original at an early date and so vouchsafed for by more than 
one Ms., the conscientious editor has often to fall back upon 
“ higher criticism ” which is subjective in its nature ; and the 
editor can inspire confidence in his conclusions only in pro- 
portion to the success that he may have already attained in 
applying to the same text the more objective canons of 
textual criticism. 
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TAPASAVATSARAJA. 

BY 

M. RA.MAKRISHNA KAVI, M.A. 

(Rajahmtmdri/). 

It was about four decmles ago that Dr. E. Hultzsch 
had the fortune to discover tlie presence of this rare drama 
in Sanskrit somewliere in the Punjab, and the manuscript 
was, according to the article of late Bhattanathaswamin in the 
Indian Antiquary, offered to the Bodleian Library but was 
refused as the work was apparently wanting in beginning 
and end. Two photographic copies of the work are preserved 
in the University Library of Bonn and in the Imperial Library 
of Prussia, We do not know the fate of the original. In 
my tour in Malabar and South India for qjjjpuscripts, I had the 
fortune to meet an old lady in Malabar, who studied this 
work in her youth and was able to repeat many of its best 
verses. Though this made me conduct a more vigorous 
search for a copy of it in that country, T could not find any 
trace of the work. Study of great rhetorical works as 
^rihgara-praka^a of Bhoja, Vakroktijivita of Kuntalaka, 
KavyaiSu^fsana of Hemachandra, Dhvixnyaloka with Lochana 
and a train of commentaries on the latter, and the commentaiy 
on the Natyasastra by Abhinavagupta, where this work has 
been given high place in the dramatic literature, prompted 
me to secure a copy of this drama at any cost. At the kind 
su^estion of Dr. S. K. De, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Dacca, I applied to Dr. John Nobel of Berlin 
to favour me with a copy of it. The learned Doctor, to 
whom we should be very grateful, has been kind to send me 
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photographs for the whole work. Had it not been for his 
noble compliance, I and my friends would not have studied 
a dramatic piece wherein every word and sentence reveal true 
poetry, in the opinion of Kuntalaka. 

The work extends over 32 plates in photograph, each , 
representing two pages in the original reduced by half its 
size. It is in old Kashmirian script and a man of South 
India cannot easily read it unless he possesses some palfeo- 
graphical experience. The work wants about ten lines in 
the beginning .and half a 61oka in the final Bharatavakya 
or benedictory verse. Two pages in the middle of the fifth 
act appear to have stuck together and their separation 
was probably found to be dangerous to the adjoining two other 
pages and hence that portion forms a lacuna. If the original 
is available for examination, some scientific means may be de- 
vised to read out the two pages now missing in the photo- 
copy. Otherwise the work may be said to be complete and the 
manuscript is remarkably faultless. Its recension closely agrees 
with the quotations given by Abhinavagupta, Kuntalaka, 
Hemachandra and Ramachandra, but slightly differs from 
that quoted by Bhoja in his ^riiigarapraka^a, where, to 
adduce an instance, the exit of Padmavati at the end of the 
third act from the stage occurs earlier in our manuscript 
than in the quotation of Bhoja. Many of the Prakrit passsages 
have been rendered in Sanskrit, sometimes even in the 
middle of a Prakrit speech. This was due tp foe lazy 
scribe who copied only the Sanskrit equivalents noted above 
each Prakrit word in his original. For he has copied both 
the forms in several cases and the rules of dramaturgy strictly 
require Prakrit there. The quotations of Bhoja contain pure 
Prakrit form in such places. 

It is matter for curiosity to find that this drama was 
not quoted by any of the known writers after 1200 AJ). It 
was well studied in northern India and Kashmir for four 
centuries beginning from 800 A.D. The earliest writers 
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who mentioned the drainti, ware two contemporaries in the 
Court of Jayapida of Kashmir, via., Damodaragupta in his 
Kuttenimata and Anindavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka. 
Though the work was apparently neglected by scholars after 
the r2th century, it is to the credit of the European research 
that the fine production has been at last recovered. 

The author of the drama is Matraraja, otherwise known 
as Anahgaharsha, son of Narendravardhana. He wrote his 
work for his learned audience, having obtained scholarship 
in Grammar, Mimaihsa, Nyaya, languages and kindred 
arts. He himself studied others’ works without envy and 
was always ready to sacrifice even his life to his friends if 
necessary. Who is this Matraraja? It is irony of fate 
r^arding every great poet that a mystery enshrouds his 
history and when any meagre information is available, it is 
generally open to a number of interpretations. We are tcjmpted 
to advance a dogma that the more unknown a poet, the greater 
lives he in man’s memory. In the history of Sanskrit 
literature in none of the known works Matraraja occurs as an 
author of a drama. The author of the Kuttanimata mentions his 
another name, Anahgaharsha, as a patron of actors and 
actre.sses who after he reached Heaven ha<l to seek the 
patronage of temples to display their histrionic talents 
during divine processions. But the work is quoted by 
name by Anandavardhana, Ahhinavagupta, Kuntalaka, Hema 

and others. 

1. wfNar «i«n («5Wi 

151 3). 

(wfitwnwft 297). 

4 . II 
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There is a poet called Mayuraja familiar to writers 
on Alahkara and anthologies who is, according to Dhanika, 
the author of the Udattaraghava : ’Twr 

(Dasarupaka III — 24). The word 
Mayuraja does not readily suggest any etymological sense ^ 
and one is even tempted to suspect it as a Prakrit word. 
This suspicion is strengthened wh<^n we meet with the form 
*n3?T3r tlie second letter being a vewel (vide Udayasundari, 
page 150, line 21) — 

Can W? which becomes *ng in later Prakrit by vowel 
changing into semi-vowel be a Prakrit form of mdtra itself? In 
that case Matrariija can be read Mayuraja. To support this 
derivation, the word mdvaii in Southern vernaculars meaning 
one who controls elephants is derived from mdtra. The term 
mahdmdtra is commented upon in this sense in the comment- 
ary on the Karaasutras — I nRlT WTOlnafri 

m fftsfitrvraf wr (^•). There is an alternative 

suggestion not more plausible for the identity of the two words. 
In old Kashmirian script ta 3" , tra ^ , and « jr re- 
semble so closely that one may be easily read for 
another. Even in the photo-copy of the present transcript 
there is not much difference between ta and m, and tra is known 
only by a downward stroke in addition, which in an injured 
copy may be taken with the next line. The scribe might easily 
prefer Matraraja for Mayuraja or Ma-u-raja for the. last two 
forms do not readily give any sensa Even the editors of the 
Udayasundari had this doubt and added a question mark beside 
Ma-u-raja. But between these two suggestions Mayuraja may 
be taken as a derivative of Matraraja. That the author 
belongs to the family of Samantas or Mahamatras is vouchsaf- 
ed for by the quotation from the Udayasundari. 

Why should there be all this trouble about identifying 
Matraraja with Mayuraja? Sarvananda in his commentary 
on the NEmalihganu^asana explalmng the word Kanduti 
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quotes a line from our drama as Mayuraja’s. Dr, Ganapati 
Shastri read the word as Mathuraja wrongly, as in Grandha 
script yu and thii are almost alike. But our manuscript has 
clearly Mayuraja Verses from the Udattaraghava quoted by 
Bhoja and Blimachandra in his Natyadarpana bear strong 
resemblance in diction to the verses in the Tapasavatsaraja, 
Bhoja quotes a verse probably from the Udattaraghava whose 
lattCT half coincides with the latter portion of a rerse at the 
end of the First Act in our drama. This shows that even if the 
Udattaraghava is not his work, there must be another not yet 
available to us. 


snrar 

ti ( stira* 


writ) 


imswil wf qra: . 

ii ( mw- 


Under tRes9 circumstances, on the strength of Sarvananda 
alone, the Tapasavatsaraja may be ascribed to Mayuraja, . the 
author of the Udattaraghava. 

Then follows the question, may we know anything about 
Mayuraja? BSjasekhara calls him a Kalachuri prince and 
Bodhala, the author of the Udayasundari, calls him a Samanta 
king and ranks him with Visakhadeva and Vakpatiraja. 

3r$ » 

23 
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From this it may be understood that he was a Kalachuri king 
ruling probably at Mahishmatl, an older capital. Mni^ when 
describing Mahishmati has a fling at it in which he uses the 
word ‘anahga.’ Murari belongs to 1100 A.D. and probably he 
would not have meant the author of the Tapasavatsaraja, a pious . 
king, to be the subject of his description. No inscription so far , 
as I know is forthcoming to fix the date of Ma 3 ruraja or 
Anangaharsha even if they are two different poets, ^yamilaka 
in his Padataditaka locates his hero in Sarvabhauma-narendra- 
nagarl in Saurashtra-desa. Whether Narendravardhana, the 
father of our author, had anything to do with that city is still 
doubtful. 

When did Matraraja or Mayuraja flourish ? He is of 
course older than 800 A.D. The author of the Kuttanimata 
throws a hint that Anangaharsha having gone to Heaven the 
actress had to take up Ratnavali lest she would forget her 
histrionic profession. Does this seriously suggest that 
Matraraja lived earlier than ^riharsha ? Unliappily I differ 
with the generality of the present-day scholars who attribute 
the three dramas, Batnavali, eta, to Harshavardhana and 1 
have to join the minority who consider that the dramas were 
written by ^riharshadeva, the King of Ujjain, two centuries 
earlier than Harshavardhana. Sriharsha was also the com- 
mentator on the Natyasastra of Bharata, which is called 
Vartika and he is certainly older than Rahulaka, who is also 
known as Yartikakara on the same, and is assign^ to 400 
A.D. 

To strengthen the suggestion that the TapasavatsarSja 
might be an older work than the Ratnavali arguments are not 
wanting. Before Sriharsha the themes of the marriages of 
Vasavadatta and Padmavati were exhausted by Subandhu, 
^udraka, Bhasa, and probably Mayuraja and hence I^tnavall, 
who takes the place of Padmavati in the original story of 
Udayana, has been newly invented while the marriage of 
Padmavati, tfie central theme of this work, exists ev^ in 
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the Brihatkatha. If the Kashmirian version is thought as an 
improvement upon later dramas in Sanskrit, the Nepalese 
version also contains it: 

?R*r ^ ii ii 

Udayana is the hero of a cycle of dramas and kavyas 
in early centuries of the Christian era both before and after^ 
for Subandhu, a contemporary of Bindusara, introduced in 
his Vasavadatta a series of inter-dramas one in another. 
Bhasa used the same theme in his Svapnavasavadatta. If 
the printed edition does not represent the real work of Bhasa 
in entirety, the story is the same and the author of the Natya- 
darpana quotes from it as 

39, Ms.) 

and Bhoja gives the explanation of the word Svapnavasava- 
datta as 

qp %m « 3 JRp[aF »ra: qst 

gwiTT I ^ ^ I i 

There is a drama called Manoramavatsaraja written by 
Bbfmata who, according to Rajarekhara, was the author of 
five dramas among which Svapnada^anana is mentioned by 
Bhoja. We know that Manorama was the handmaid of 
Priyadat^ika who was set to put on the character of Udayana 
in the inter-drama in it. Vi^akhadeva, now assigned to the 
court of Chandragupta II, wrote tliree dramas, Mudrarakshasa, 
Ucvicbandragupta and Abhisarikavafichitaka, and in the 
last of these Padmavatl is characterised as murderess of 
Udayana’s son. This terrible characterisation of Padmavatl 
was probably borrowed from the Buddhist Jataka stories where 
Mgkandika or Anupama, an envious creature, dupes Udayana* 
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wftwsntf ilt4f<lraf 

( «R<wra^4i%: ) (vf^cnUvn^ri ) 

There is a drama called Padmavatiparinaya in which the 
hero is a Brahman and hence it has no connection with our 
Padmavati. 

Of these dramas where Padmavati comes in, Subandhu’s 
and Bhasa’s are older and Bhimata’s Manoramavatsaraja is 
later than the Tapasavatsaraja; for in it Ru man van’s character 
is a later development upon that in the Tapasavatsaraja. 
Pafichala’s occupation of Kau4amb! is common to both ; but 
in Bhimata’s work Rumanvan is made to be a traitor who 
took the side of Pafichala and set fire to Lavanaka, the autum- 
nal residence of Udayana, which in the Tapasavatsaraja is set 
fire to by Yaugandharayana himself as in the original story of 
the Brihatkatha. Rumanvan says : — 

*w tiw *rof 

ng: ^ *ra?ii *r *if«rT i 

The question of priority of Vi^akhadeva to Anangaharsha is 
still at issue. 

Regarding the date of MatrarSja another piece of evidence 
probably of internal and supporting nature may '^adduced 
to place him about 600 A.D. The rules of Bharata in using 
various metres suitable to the prevailing rasa and bhdva and 
to the five forms of Bhruvas, Prave6iki, Naishkramikl, eta, 
are entirely ignored after Kalidasa. In ^udraka, KSlidSsa, 
and in some of the dramas attributed to Bhasa, Bhand»*s 
dictum is carried to perfection. But in the later dramas ^ 
sdection of the metre depended upon the poet’s mhsimy 6! 
language irres^^tive of the propriety of the somie. Tim 
depicUon of pdthos to a high , degree iii this drama iuduoes. 
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cme to place its author contemporaneously with Bhavabhuti, 

‘ the master of pathos,’ or even half a century earlier if . diction 
and other dramatic devices in the plot can ever determine the 
age of a poet 

Another ground though not very sure to place the author 
in the sixth or early seventh century is the device in the plot 
that the hero becomes a Buddhist tdpctsch. Buddhist monks 
were of two types, one of permanent set who could not once 
more enter into his family and the other of a temporary type 
where after the purpose was over he became a grikastha once 
more. Udayana and his clown became monks of the latter 
class. Bhagavadajjuka, a drama by Mahendravikrama of 
seventh century, also has an example of this type in the 
pupil there. 

Our poet has developed such perfect individuality in both 
style and thought as any good critic can easily identify his 
verses quoted in any anthology or in a work on poetics. 
Verses quoted from a drama called Vi4ranta*^udraka leave 
the stamp of his genius and there also Haragana to show his 
loyalty to his lord ^udraka burns his wife Harimati and finds 
when he fails in his object to save his master that he had 
burnt his spouse needlessly. Then he repents for his great 
folly and gruesome sin and throws himself into fire like 
Udayana in our drama. But his master being watchful of 
him acts like Yaugandharayana in our drama, saves him and 
hands ofer to him Harimati whom he had already saved. It 
is already said that the verses from the Udattaraghava reveal 
the same tendency. 

The general theme in this drama can easily be guessed 
if we know to what class of dramas it belongs. In Sanskrit 
dramas are either of entirely amorous sentiments or based 
upop any political plots or combination of both. Mudra* 
is purely political while ^akuntala, Vikramorva^i, 
MllaHmadhava, etc., belong purely to theamorous^class. Though 
tlfieJdroma is apparently amorous in its theme and the hero, 
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a king, is subject to cruel separation from his wife, the central 
plot thrown to the background reveals the preponderance of the 
political stratagem. Most of the dramas in Sanskrit relate 
the adventures of a minister to glorify his sovereign’s power 
or to reconquer the lost territories from the hands of an 
enemy while the monarch almost blind to his political con- 
dition which he generally leaves in the hands of his ministers, 
is otherwise engaged in winning the favour of a maid thrown 
across him by accident. Thus both political and amorous 
adventures respectively of the minister and the sovereign are 
combined to make up a theme and poetic devices are intro- 
duced from the canons of Kautilya and Vatsyayana for the 
respective departments. In amorous themes vipralambha or 
separation before marriage is generally adopted. Poets like 
Bhavabhiiti, Bana, and our Anahgaharsha possess a rare genius 
for the elaboration of vipralamhha-karuna bordering on 
learuna itself. This has immortalised their fame. As Bhoja 
and Abhinavagupta would have it, the manakrihgara is the 
most powerful in intensifying the amorous pleasures but karuna- 
oipralambha has masterly effect permanently on the minds of 
the audience. The hero who kneels before his angry love 
is more pitied for his tactless folly with few cheers and the 
moment after it passes off as a piece of social humour. But 
karuna-vipralamhha appeals to the heart of the audience to 
feel the cruel power of omnipotence and to condone with the 
hero. The impression is lasting in our minda *£n this 
drama theme is so finely developed as to increase pathos 
steadily till it ends almost in ecstasy. 

TheTapasavatsaraja belongs to that class of dramas whose 
theme is a combination of politics and amours. And the 
latter is of the karuna-vipralamhha type, powerful enough to 
melt down the heart of a sage. Batnavall, Priyadaiitika, 
Malavika, Kaumudimahotsava, Svapnavasavadatta, Pratijfia- 
yangandharayana, Bevichandragupta, Viiranta^udraka are all 
similar in maintaining a politico-amorous them^ where one or 
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the other is predominant. In Ratnavali, Malavika and 
Priyudar^ika love-adventure is brought to relief, but in 
Sadraka’s Vatsarajacharita, Pratijfiayaugandharayana and 
Devichandragupta love-episode is enveloped by deep political 
necessities. 

In Kaumudimahotsava the hero whose father lost his 
kingdom and life in a battle, was driven to run for his life 
and grow up in disguise. Mantragupta, the minister of his 
father, by a series of stratagems recovered the lost kingdom 
from the hands of the Licchavis, his conquerors. The hero’s 
advance of love to Kirtimatl, the daughter of the king of 
Saurashtra, excites no interest or sympathy. 

In Devichandragupta the heroine Dhruvadevi, when she 
was in her husband’s camp with a small retinue who enjoyed 
their summer in the cool abodes of the Himalayan frontier, 
was carried away by an unprincipled foreigner, a ^aka by birth, 
and was much tormented to accept his hand. The brother 
of Chandrs^upta II, who was her husband, in the disguise 
of a courtesan formed a dramatic company and approached the 
licentious 6aka. By a series of political stratagems Kumara- 
chandragupta made Dhruvadevi escape and took her place in a 
female garb. When the ^aka prince almost became mad of his 
love to Dhruvadevi and self-sufficiency blinded him to the prob- 
able dang^s from an offended enemy he allowed himself to meet 
in a secret chamber his enemy in the disguise of his favourite 
object Whict he sought for. He had his emoluments for his 
accumulated follies. He is no more pitied than Kichaka 
repaid by Bhima. In this theme amorous adventure is 

entirely subsidiary. 

In the Tapasavatsaraja Udayana’s extreme attentions to his 
amifthlp Vasavadatta made him wholly confined to the harem 
where he was given up to various pleasing avocations. The 
king of Paftchala invaded his territories and when Udayana 
encamped with his wife and small retinue in a distant autum- 
nal abode which facilitated hunting also, his capital fell into 
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the hands of the enemy. Two chief ministers saw the folly 
and believed that the king would not heed to anything in ihe 
world as long as Vasavadatta was with him. But she though 
young was bred up in noble tradition and was able to realise 
and maintain her position. She was the daughter of Pradyota • 
of Ujjain, famous for his heroism and able administration. Wise 
ministers also sutyounded him. Thus Vasavadatta had her 
lessons in politics from her father and his ministers. Yaugan- 
dharayana and Rumanvan conferred together on their helpless 
condition and all their attempts to recover their kingdom from 
the hands of the Parichala did not promise any success owing 
to Udayana’s reckless neglect of his political affairs. 
Yaugandharayana resolved to present a united front to the con- 
queror to which Pradyota and his sons agreed. Yet their 
combined effort seemed to be too feeble and the assistance of one 
more powerful sovereign became absolutely necessary. Dar^aka, 
the king of Magadha, had a .sister of marriageable age and no suit- 
able match still came forward. He had a powerful army whose 
assistance would be a permanent strength to Udayana. Yau- 
gandharayana made bold to acquire the maiden for his master 
and win over to his side a powerful neighbour, who also 
would be too glad to miss the offer. But Vasavadatta stood 
in the way. Neither she nor Udayana would ep<^t another 
being, may she be bright as a nymph, to* share their pleasures. 
Mahasena who saw the situation yielded to admit a rival to 
his daughter ; for to him love finds no place when glory is at 
staka He addressed an epistle to his daughter which opened 
her eyes to the political situation. Yaugandharayana to whom 
she showed godly reverence prevailed upon her and a plot 
was devised for ha: separation from the husband for some 
time. Their autumnal residence was set fire to when the 
king was absent on a hunting expedition. He returned half- 
way only to see everything reduced to ashes. He was informed 
that Vasavadatta was burnt along with Yaugandhargyapa. 
£Eb became almost mad and ran after her to praish in the' 
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flam^. He accused the God of Eire of his dire ingratitadS 
for it uras his great aftcestor, Arjana, who cured him of his 
mortal aiiments by using the herbs of the Khandava forest. 
Efe loathed to approach the ungrateful fire. On the advice 
pf Buma^van he became a Buddhist tapasa and went to 
variotts holy places. Meanwhile Vasavadatta’s fate became 
biiown to Dantakai which removed the only barrier to his 
oflferii^ of his sister, Padmavati, to Udayana. Yaugandha- 
rSyana sent Udayana’s picture through a nun to PadmSvatl. 
Her love deepened into such reverence that she worshipped him 
everyday, herself becoming a nun. Yaugandharayana brought 
Vt^vadatta to the hermitage of a nun where Padmavat! stayed 
and requested the latter to give shelter to his sister till he 
brot^ht back her husband who abandoned her. Padmavatf 
wasr much pleased with the amiable nature of VasavadattI 
and treated her very soon as her bosom friend. She revealed 
hmr heart to Vasavadatta who after all admired the young 
mmden for her nobility of mind. Udayana and his clown 
both being monks visiting several sacred places reached the 
banks of the Yamuna where the nun’s hermitage was situated. 
He heard of Padmavatfs devotion and as if by an accident 
met her. Padmavati received the royal guest as be(»md 
of a nun and a princess. During his wanderings a Siddha had 
I^bphesied that he would recover his Vasavadatta when he 
maEfriei} a royal maiden. What a curious ordinance of God ^vas 
that I Clbu(^a dead person whose body was burnt to ashes present 
b^aelf once more in the same mortal body? If he married a 
§^*1 Oliee more what would Vasavadatta think of him who had 
siiiid- to her that he would not live a moment without her ? But 
he' should get her back at any cost. The hand of PadmSvatf 
Wds a!eoi|>ted'but he was mad after a dead woman ; and madness' 
too thaf was ineuTable 1 He was of course very kind to PadmS- 
vhtfhttt sher was miserable and intended upon suicide. Udayana' 
9S0 higf dbwn were <m the spot and saved her. This hwmeht- 
e# m poot king more for hk unfaithMneSs to a devofotf 
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princess. Meanwhile his ministers formed an alliance with 
Dar^aka and Mahasena and their combined armies encountered 
Pafichala who was in possession of Kau6ambi and took him 
a captive. But Udayana had still no news of these proceed- 
ings. He was mad after Vasavadatta. The prophecy was not 
fulfilled though he married Padmavati. The Siddha might 
be wrong and it would be sheer ingratitude if he survived 
her. He must commit himself to flames. The confluence 
of the t][umna and the Ganges is the sacred sp^t where the 
death of a person brings him in the next birth to the reali- 
sation of his intense desires. Udayana resolved to die there. 
He asked his servants to prepare fire for him. He bathed 
in the holy waters. Meanwhile Vasavadatta impatient of the 
weary paths of Yaugandharayana in spite of his mild admoni- 
tion went to the same spot to commit the same forlorn crime 
The mad man was seen with dishevelled hair raining drops 
of water followed by Padmavati like a shade. Yaugan- 
dharayana saw him at a distance and repented for his folly or 
policy which tormented the king so cruelly. It was dark 
night The king went round the fire when his jester-compani- 
on drew his attention to the horrid spectacle of a woman’s 
flinging herself into the flames. The king’s chivalry was quick- 
ened and he ran to save her who was none but Vasavadatta. 
Yaugandharayana presented liimself to the king when 
Bumanvan brought the tidings of the defeat of Paftdiala. 
All joined together and everything ended well. f 

The plot is similar to that in the Svapnavasavadatta but 
in depth of pathos Mayuraja excels Bhasa. Even Bumanvan 
and Yaugandharayana faltered twice at the piteous condition 
of the king and were about to put an end to his torments 
but a moment’s thought revealed to them the grave political 
consequences. In this plot the king and Padmavati alone were 
kept away from the truth and they were mere puppets in the 
secret guidance of his wise ministers who like Fates in the 
Gredan fables treated them as mere chattel All the other 
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diaracters knowing the truth pretended to sympathise with his 
sorrows — position really difficult to maintain on a stage. 
Our sympathies are for Vasavadatta whose magnanimity 
rose to the occasion even at great mental torture. She trusted 
<in the wisest counsel of the great minister but as a woman 
, she was afraid of the mental tension of her husband. 

Unlike Bhasa’s drama, every character here exhibits 
some deep individual trait though under the guidance of a 
superior will. The plot extends over six acts and pathos has an 
even development throughout. The language is polished unlike 
the Vatsarajacharita of Sudraka whose fine strokes of original 
thought sufficiently compensate for his ruggedness of style. 

A few verses are quoted below to illustrate the poetic 
genius of Anangaharsha : — 




wniflsq* II (II. 9) 


^ firf R: I 



qT% || (H. 4) 


trq trw qq gf?: 

ftw * % q gq^q %’ qfiiqqi tqqt ^qqrg ii (II. 1.3) 

Os. 

qiqqftq^ gqqri wnrMW 
wrqrrolqr mqqf qt *ftqt qr’ srrqqg i 

<iqfffM qpit ftqiftrq qq?« 5 iqt ti (III. 15) 

Jif^tqtftfq gqq^ qtm j^iq^fqi 
unn# <qqqi4^ q qfqftnftr: : I 

^iqi qq fq qqr ftwqigegw 

|iqqftf^i#q firf^pn ftf «Qsif^qNwid ii (VI. 1) 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED PROSE ROMANCE 

BY 

Db. LAKSHMAN SARUP, M.A., D.Phil. 

Profoaaor of San^rit, Oriental College, Lahore. 

The object of the paper is to announce the discovery 
of a new prose romance, entitled the Ambikaparinaya by 
Tirumalamba, a lady writer of Southern India. It is the only 
extant work of a lady writer, written in elaborate and arti- 
fimal Sanskrit, and embellished with various ornaments of 
po^ic style. 

Synopsis of the Stoby. 

The work opens with a fanciful desmptioo ofMoon« 
whose son was Budha The son of Budha was Pururava^ 
who obtained Ayu as his son. Ayu’s son was Nahufa who 
had Yayati as his son. Yayati was succeeded by his son 
Tarvasu. Thus the lunar dynasty came into existwjee and 
flourished for a long tima In course of time. King 'nmma was 
bom in this dynasty and married a princess named Devaki. His 
son, livara was married to Bukkawamba. The son of Hvaia 
was Nrsimha, who conquered the whole earth. He first pro- 
oeeds icTth^ eastern direction, then turns to the south and 
reaches the country of the Cholas. The country of the Chtdas 
and the river Kaveri are described in detail. Then follows a 
vivid description of the dreadful battle. Having conquered the 
Chola country* Nrsimha marches towards Ramesvaram, sees the 
ocean on the way and wordiips God Ramesvaram. Beautiful 
desorif^ons with double entendre of the ocean and Ramesva* 
ram aw given. Having vanquished the kings of that country, 
Wir c opqiywir^ hfiTO peaches ^rlrangapat^^a, defeats King 

Hi 
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Mahavira, subdues the king of Maruva and invests the famous 
fort Mahadurga. Here he adores God Gokar^a and makes 
rich gifts including tuldddna. 

Followed by innumerable kings, he now marches 
towards the north and defeats the Kambojas, Valhikas,, 
Tukhkhas and Suratrana (= Sultan?). Having completed the 
conquest of the world, Nrsimha returns to his capital 
Vidyapurl, which is another name of Vijayanagara. 

He marries Omamba and gets a son, who is named 
Achyuta in honour of God Achyuta. After Nrsimha Achyuta 
is crowned king. Here follows a description of the youth of 
Achyuta. He goes to the stable one day and sees a beautiful 
horse. Description of the horse then follows. Achyuta goes to 
a forest and various sports are described. On returning to the 
capital, the king rests in a garden, sees a temple of Goddess 
Gauri. In the temple, he sees a most beautiful princess, 
whose charms are described at length. He falls in love at 
the first sight. His love is reciprocated. Urgent state-aflFairs 
call the king back to the capital. The jester is however left 
behind to ascertain all the particulars about the princess. 
She turns out to be Varadambika, the younger sister of two 
royal brothers Tirumala and — , and the daughter of 
Trapamba, a queen of the solar dynasty. She is married to 
Achyuta, Advent of spring, breezes, flowers, sports, and 
sunset are described in succession. In course of time, a son 
is born. He is named Venkatadri, in honour ‘of Gk)d 
Venkateivara. He is a promising lad and is made heir- 
apparent at an early age. 

The Authoress. 

She seems to be a very well-educated and a cultured lady. 
She had studied the various systems of philosophy and poetics^ 
was fond of poetry, drama, and the society of learned men. 

She must have been a queen of King Ach3nita for a 
Telugu pomn * J^iJatfovUdsamu or Suhhadrdparinapamtt 
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mentions Tirumalamba as one of the queens of Achyuta Rai; 
A sister of her was married to ^evvappa Nayaka of Madura. 
A KaficI inscription states that Achyuta married a daughter 
of the Pandya king. As Varadambika is stated to be a 
(Jaughter of a Salaga chief in the Achyutardyabhyudayam, 
.composed by Eajanatha Kavi, and two queens only of Achyuta 
Eai are mentioned, the daughter of the Pandya king must 
have been Tirumalamba. 

Style and Language. 

The style is modelled on that of Bana. The conquest 
of the world has some correspondence with the description 
in the Kddambari. There is a remarkable mastery of lan- 
guage. A few compounds are longer than any found in the 
Ear^acnritam and the Kddambari. The various qualities 
like prasdda, anuprdsa, slesa, are profusely used. Similes 
are original, apt and striking. The authoress is endowed with 
a wonderful imagination and has a vivid power of description. 
There is a coloure locale in her descriptions of places and 
persons. Short sentences often follow long and majestic 
compounds. 

Historical Importance. 

It is not only a charming prose romance but an im- 
portant historical document as well. Mr. Krishna ^astri, the 
author ot The Second Vijayanagara Dynasty, ^ts Viceroys 
and Ministers, nowhere mentions it and does not seem to be 
aware of its existence. It has never been utilised befora 
Written by the queen of King Achyuta Rai, it is a valuable 
record for the reigns of Nrsiinha and Achyuta. 
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FKAGMENTS OF BHATTA NAYAKA. 

BY 

T. R. CHINTAMAN. 

{Madras) 

Among the most important of his predecessors in the 
sphere of literary criticism, whom Abhinavagupta had to 
deal with, Bhatte Nayaka, the author of the Hrdayadarpana, 
was one. He was an avowed antagonist of the doctrine of 
Vyalijana and Dhvani. He might have been the same 
Bha^ Nayaka whom Kalhana, in his RajatarahginI, mentions 
as the prot^e of king ^ahkaravarman. The Hfdayadarpana 
was intended by the author to demolish the doctrine of 
Dhvani as stated by Anandavardhana. It seems to have been 
modelled after the Dhvanyaloka. It should have been made 
up of certain basic karikas, with prose-vrtti‘ thereon. Illust'-a- 
tive verses taken from ancient writers, should have found their 
way into the work. Verses from the Gathasaptasati Ramayana, 

* Here at least, it is believed that the question of differen- 
tiating the author of the KSrikSs from that of the Vrtti, will not 
arise as in the case of Dhvanyaloka. Abhinavagupta refers to 
Bhatta NSyaka, as to Anandavardhana, as the author of both the 
E&rik&s and the Vrtti. References to Abhinavagupta citing Anan- 
davardhAia as the author of the KSrikas have already been given 
by Dr. A. ^ankaran (Proceedings and Transactions of the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, page 85). In addition, the following 
reference may be noted : 

(Vol. II, p. 519 of the 

Madras Ms. of AbhinavabhAratl.) 

etc., is a Dhvani KSrika (111,12) and Abhinava- 

Supta clearly says that the author of the Aloka himself wrote 
the ESrikls also. 

186 

94 
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•Ramabhyudaya of Ya6ovarman, etc., should have been in- 
corporated into the work. 

T his Bhatta Nayaka seems to have been a mimaihsaka. 
Some of the phrases which Bhatta Nayaka uses betray that 
fact The conception of the of Bhatta Nayaka seems to 
have been borrowed from the mimaiiisakas. Expressions like > 
JunwOT, etc., remind us of the W5RT of the mimamsakas. 
Apart from these coincidences, we find Abhinavagupta actually 
ridiculing liim for his mimaihsaka predilections. Bhatte 
Nayaka in commenting upon the word fW in the famous 
Bamayana verse etc., has made the following 

remark : “ nfmaiwra w Abhinavagupta 

observes while critidsing his statement : 

ft war> trhraft i |ft ^n^- 

gw i ft a i 

(Dhvanyaloka, p. 63.) 

In another place, in the Abhinavabharati, Abhinavagupta 
ridicules him as following Jaimini : 

im ^ awitai fwfiim, 

g ’ J[ft tftftfgiw : etc. 

(Abhinavabharati, Vol. lH, p. 89.) 

From these two extracts, it may be clear that Alihinava- 
gupta r^arded him as a mimaihsaka. * 


* Dr. De was probably not aware of these references when he 
made the following remark : 

“ Hiriyayna, in his article on ' Indian Aesthetfcs ’ in the Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 
Vol. II, has dealt with the subject at some length. One may think, 
however, that his note that Bhat^ Nfiyaka was a mim'S^iSttka has 
not been clearly made out.” (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. 157 fn.) 
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Bha^ Nayaka’s criticism of the poetic composition of 
earlier and renowned poets : — 

(Locana, p. 19.) 
(Locana, p. 21.) 

3. “ p fl ifir ^1 *W§Ts 4 WJT«fT?:” 5%, * 

4. “ pRUT^nmi jfNrm^ara w wfwji ” * 

(Locana, p. 68.) 


^ This is a portion of the literary estimate of Bhatta Nfiyaka 
of the verse 

w? <it §?!r^ wsf tw i 

»lrawr^v«5f PF^dlwrr ii 

(G;lthasapta&tl.) 

* This is on the verse 

ITT 'rf^ir fRro?«tw jtI «!r ii 

(GSthSsapta&ti.) 

* This is on the verse 

m 

s»«n: 

pm; i 

wi ing w 

5 w f f I p ^ vftrr »t«i ii 

(Ramribhyudaya of Ya^ovarman.) 

* This is on the verse 

PlHnwwr i(pp#: ’wpn *r irero^ ii 

(Ramayaua.) 
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The following extracts refer to Bhatto Nayaka’s criddsm 
of the doctrine of Dhvani : 

1. "iTft^T «T9i(nwn;: i 

ii” 

(Locana, p. 11 ; JayarathaV 
Commentary on the Alan- 
karasarvasva, p. 9.) 

The portion wifw* w ^<TaT is also quoted on p. 10 of the 
Locana in the name of Bhatta Nayaka. 

2. Definitions of Kavya : 

TOftai w wiv w ii” 

(Locana, p. 12.) 

3. “wannwiwrinfijw m «trer t 

«w 5 I 

(Locana, p. 27; KavySnu* 
sasana, p. 4; Jayaratha’s 
Commentary on Alankara* 
sarvasva, p. 9.) 

“ ^w mw r a f K t wwt ” 

(Locana, p. 28.) 

The following quotations bear on the i^'abdavydpdra, 
and the mode of Rasa-realisation : 

** siftwT <inpn wTUff w i * 

aifimiiiw t <n# tRf:n* 

' another reading and is preferable : Jayaratha adopts 

this. 

* is the reading according to Jayaratha. 

* This is quoted by JagannBtha Papdita in his Bouaganffi’ 
dhara, page 25. 

* These are quoted by Jayan^faa also in his OOinmenttwy 
■ pq the 4^^^<isart)ast;a, p. 9, 
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ww*n J'iUFi4i(^«i4q'l *9nf: I 

•qrai^ II ”* 

(Kavyanu^asana, p. 61.) 

“ C^dRWQIT I ’’ 

(Jayaratha on Alankara- 
sarvasva, p. 9. Nirnaya 
Sagara Edition.) 


Doctrine of Easa-realization. 


m 'I?*raewi sRfhrd i sr ^ 

wi^^ I w I i sraiwr 

wiRRwiHtr: n^fsreftrf^ ?R{ft t 

^ n I Br^> gqwm i R{ ■» imnftsit ^ ^rg?. 

^vnn^i f%?fn«ii; ^ twr' ^n^iTR i *r 5 ir# i 

Bi« i g » g i RR|, I wan^ h ?^rinpT:, aw^sftrgir- 

afiw^ I ^ iSRSf f%: i 

1 ^ 

Wi I arsqf^f^B: i f^f^!rai?N»!|J»f Ri: 

mn. I %* ^sn^sf^nan*!^ "wh^t ^ i # 5 t *r jRft?rd, 

^WW#, w: I W 5, BI«|StKTl®V»«T «iwn?*isr:, 

I rn wfti«rpw?ar ai«rf^, wrwr 

< ? Ng« i ?r<tf»iigjn{ «irqw!: i N?Rft?wmi»h 

51« «rati HWlf^s w mw» » a i; y^Wfunirf ir 
m ^ ? #*r «nqi?; 

a i gufawr I Ndti4R%R am aspmmi afimtai^at mar- 

T Wiq i n ' ^ am i a aai ?lrat, ^sgaamiorafeaf^m) f^5war 
<ca f fe ftaMfta fHamt 7«raM^mg^7aaaiTai^af^mraTaf^% 
grawiipssir! ^ “la aaia^tsor: i 

•fwrfWii mna#a r 

(Locana, pp. 67, 68.) 


* Tiaft % aPH II is another reading noticed by Hemaoandra in 
Ws Oommentary on the Kftvyftnu^asana, p. 62. 

* These are qnoted by Jayaratha also in his Commentary 
<m the Alahhfirasarvasva, p. 9. 
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The following is an extract found in the Abhinavabharatl, 
and Hemacandra’s Kav 3 'anu^asana. The idea contained in this 
passage is the same as that found in the extract already quoted 
from the Locana. Hence, it may be that Abhinavagupta 
quoted Bhatta Nayaka verbatim in one place ; and summarised 
his arguments in his own words in another place. 1 think 
that the extract in the Locana may be a direct quotation and 
that in the Abhinavabharatl only a brief summary. Hema- 
candra, as in many other places, copies Abhinavagupta vriUiout 
acknowledgment. For the sake of convenient reference I 
give below, the passage from the Abhinavabharatl : 
w aiftwd, i ft 

?nrei I *r w ^R?ig»n5nftwrei(;SRftHi ftwbi «fWft- 

agwmanjift?t ft sr«w .v*‘ 

w<wraft i ftWbr- 

€ . fti 

wrowim Km 
»iliN "R* 3f»l^ II 

(Abhinavabharatl, Vol. I — 210, Madras 
Manuscript ; Kavyanuiasana (Dommen- 
tary, p. 61, Nirnaya Sagara Press.) 

^ VNi! Jnw ^ 

[Ruyyaka’s Commentaiy on the 
Vyaktiviveka, p. 13 (T.E S.).) 
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«n[R55«if!n i 

^ sim TO: w TOg; «: n 

(Locana, p. 29.) 

tot: 

[Kavyanusasana, p. 62 (Comm.).] 


*i«n i 

:Z1FRI0 f«r I) 

[Kavyanusasana, p. 62 (Comm.).] 


liwurf «?raT: 

[Kavyanusasana, p. 62 (Comm.).] 


The following extract from Bhatta Nayaka, found in the 
Abhinavabliaratf, may be taken to be a continuation of the 
prose passage already quoted from the Locana : 

nvtrk jr^nnp^«T*i?n: [ 

II 

(Abhinavabharati, Vol. Ill, p. 87.) 

q3if?«n«^*Tn ?) 

(Abhinavabharati, Vol. Ill, p. 89.) 


Rasa-doctrine of Bhatta NAyaka. 

Among the various schools of literary criticism, the most 
prominent is the Basa school. The followers of that school 
maintain that rasa is the soul of poetry. The process through 
which mso-realisation takes place has been diflferently 
explained by various critics. Anandavardhana held that it is 
realised through Vyanjana, one of the functions,^ the most 
important function, of poetic expression. Bhatta Nayaka, who 
came after Anandavardhana, tried to explain the process m 
the reaUsation of maa in a different way. His explanation 

may be summed up as follows : 

Rata shottW not be made out as arising in the person, 

wliose noUon is represented on the stage, i.c, Kama, eta, or 
asariringin the actor on the stage. For in either case, tre 
c«mot wwtmt for the anpreme thrill the spectator eatpenenoea 
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Nor could it be ai^ed that the onlooker feels rasa on ac- 
count of the corresponding bhdvas which may arise in him. 
For, when we are looking at a Rama-play, we Jfind exhibited 
‘ the crossing of the ocean/ ‘ the building of a great dam across 
the sea,’ ‘ two people coming out successful in a deadly 
conflict with fourteen thousand people,’ etc., and these cannot 
call up similar experiences in our mind. So the only ex- 
planation possible, under these circumstances, will be this : — 
Words associated with ahhinaya come to be possessed of 
three functions which are respectively WflWW 

and which may be translated thus : — signification,’ 

idealization, and illumination or revealing illuminations 
respectively. Every one of these functions lias a dis- 
tinct value. Through abhidhdyakatva the meaning of the 
words is understood; and one comes to know the story. 
This abhidhd should be considered to be a peculiar kind of 
abhidhd* for the following reasons. When we have different 


‘ I do not accept the translation of Dr. De, which is as 
follows Denotation, generalisation and enjoyment. - (History of 
Sanskrit I’oetics, Vol. II, p. 155.) 

’ Dr. De remarks : — 

“The abhidha is not merely the actual denotation of a word, but 
is given an extended meaning so as to include Inlctana or ‘ indication ’ 
in its scope {abhidha lakfanaiva) thus embracing the two functions 
already analysed by previous speculation.” (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. IL 
p. 155.) 

This remark is obviously incorrect. No writer on ^Astra will 
be foolish enough to include lokfana under a5Atd/ia, and more so 
Bha(^ Nayaka, who was a staunch mlmaihsaka. This mistake of 
Dr. De is due to the fact that he was not able to restore the correct 
text of the extract from Bhat^ NSyaka. The reading found in Paudif 
DurgS Prasad’s edition of the Dhvanyftloka should not have been 
taken to be the genuine text of Bhatta NSyaka. The passage should 

be read thus— and not 9^^ as sup- 

ported by Dr. De. 

On page 234 of the same book, Dr De repeats .the same mistake 
thus : “ It is no (on ?) account of this function that abhidhU or 
* denotation ’ is also ‘ indication,’ i.e., the ‘ denotation ’ can give 
to the expressed sense a metaphorical significance as the baffds of 
Baaar 
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expressions to denote the same idea, we ought to use only 
such words which would not be jarring to the ear. To take a 
practical instance, the word ^aru will be less objectionable in a 
poetic composition than the word v^^sa. Now this theory of 
cannot be maintained if we do not recognise any 
peculiarity in the ahhidhd of poetic expression. The abhidhd 
in taru is diflferent from the ahhidhd in v^hsa. 

The second function, i.e., bhdvahatva is intended to 
lift us up above ourselves. All individualistic associations are 
made to vanish at this stage. We foi^et that A is the actor 
B the scene and C ourselves. A sort of what is technically 
known as or generalisation is brought about All 

these go into the make-up of Rasa-realisation. 

The further stage is represented by the third function of 
poetic expressions, known as hhojakatvu and this pertains 
to the spectator who feels the bliss consequent on rasa-realiza- 
tion, which con^sts in the culminating experience hlled with 
bliss, amounting to illumination resulting from the dominance 
of sattva. 
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GUPHA'LEKHYA OR SECRET-WRITING 


BY 

Dr. R. SHAMA SHASTRY 
{Mysore). 

ArcbffiolQgi8t8 and numismatists are of opinion that 
so far baok as the 4th and the 5th oentories B.C> the art of 
writing was very well known in India. Coins with the 
inscription *K^ma* in BrShml characters on the reverse 
are assigned by Prof. Bapson to at least ' the banning of 
the 4th century B.C. Considering the refwences to writing 
in the earlier Buddhist Birth Stones, Prof. Bulder and other 
sdiolars held the opinion that writing was in existence in 
India even so early as the 6th century B.C. Those who have 
reason to believe in the indigenous origin of the Devanagari 
alphabet think that writing was in use so far back as the 
time of Janaka, King of the Videba country, and father-in- 
law of !Mma, the hero of the BSmayapa. It follows therefore 
that uniting was current during the 4th century B.C. when 
KautilySi the author of the Arthaiastra, is believed to have 

flooris^* • 

Considering the prevalence of espionage during the Maurya 
period, as testified by Megasthenes, there is reason to believe 
that olpng with writing there was also the contrivance of 
secreb>writing devised for purposes of espionage. “If a 
nnndioant womant" says E^aotilya (I, 13), “is stopped at 
the the fine of door-keepers, spies under the guise 

of' huhet arid mother, women artisans, oourt-bards or prosti- 
tntBi ihaU» oader the pretext of taking in musical inatrumente 
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or through secret-writing, or by means of signs, convqr the 
information to its destined place.” 

As will be seen, secret writing differed in no way from 
ordinary writing then in use. What constituted the difference 
between them lay in changing the order of syllables of the« 
words written or spoken. When spoken it is called Mlechchhita 
or confused speech and when written, Gudha-lekhya or secret- 
writing. There seem to have been many varieties of secret 
speech. While commenting on the sixty-four arts mentioned 
in the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, Ya^odhara ascribes the 
device of one variety to Kautilya and a second variety to 
Muladeva and describes them as follows : — 

net fitveqr q qf wi qfa t? i trow 

L en‘<i wtar i 

n. enft tnt «rot i 

wift ^ wIt ^4^ II 

m. wweroiRn roroi g*ro: i 

What, though grammatically formed, becomes unintelli- 
gible on account of changing the order of syllabi^ ift words 
is called Mlechchhita or confused speech, devised for secret 
informatioa There are many varieties of this form of writii^ 
devised by ancient teachers. For example, that which was 
devised by Kautilya is as follows : — 

I "By changing the letters commendng with ta and 
ending with heha for letters beginning with ha (arul dhding 
with na), by changing short vowels for long ones, . and by 
d^mging the four bindus (Anusvara, Yisai^tJihvImallya 
and Upadhmahiya) for the four Ushma letters (i» sh, s, h). 
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respectirdy and vice versa, and written with trouble, it (the 
writing) is called dnrhodha, unintelligible. 

II. Change of the one for the other in the pairs — a and 
kai kha and ga ; gha and na ; cha and ia ; «a and na ; ta 
*and pa ; na and ma ; ya and sa ; ra and sha‘, la and sa ; v and 
ha\ ksha and la ; ja and da ; da and ha ; the rest bemg left 
as they are, constitutes Muladeva’s secret speech or 
writing. 

ni. Grahas (Soma cups or planets = 9), nayana 
(eyes « 2), Vasu (gods of the name = 8), Shadanana (sur- 
faced (jfod = 6), aksha (senses = 5), sagara (oceans ■= 4), 
munis (seven sages * 7), Jvalana (fires = 3), gandakairifiga 
(horn of the rhinoceros = 1) ; syllables written in this order 
(».«, 9th letter in the first place, 2nd in its own place, 
8th in the 3rd place, 6th in the 4th place, 5th in its own 
plao^ 4th in the 6th place, 7th in its own place, 3rd in the 
8th places and the first in the 9th place, constitute Gudha- 
lekhya or secret-writing.” 

As an example of the last variety of secret-writing, we 
may take the following sentence conveying secret intelligence 
to a king : 

The enemy comes ; run away. 

These syllables when misplaced will read as 

The same expressed in the Muladeviya form will read as 
follows : — 

In the Kautiliya form it will read as follows 

Verses with each misplacement of syllables or letters 
are called Vj^kulikshara ^loka, or verses of con^ised letters in 
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TSntrie works. While oommentbg on the word * HrifpkSTfi 
the three hundred and first of the thousand names of Goddess 
LaHtS in the LalitasahasranSma, Bhaskararaya refers to Yya- 
kalak^iara verses and writes as follows : — 

'BRWRIWr 

of «rr i 

Wf li I 

*3pi» ffit ^ <1% W W*W( I 

WlWtlWWt — 


Translated into English this means : — 

“The meaning of it (hrim) is stated in the Svatantra- 
tantra in a verse in which the letters are put out of order, 
as ‘tvam kamamna, etc.’, whoever does not understand the 
order pointed out in the word ‘ devatarathagomtika ’ has 
to shut his mouth in the interpretation of a verse of disordered 
syllables, though he may be riding in the chariot of the 
goddess.” 

What is meant in the above puzzle is thia In order to 
understand the proper order of syllables in a verse of deranged 
syllables, it is necessary to know the ordw of disorder pointed 
out in the word ‘ devatarathagomuka.* ^ * 

Evidentiy the letters in ’devatarathagomuka* are indi- 
cative of numerals according to the convmition of Indian 
astronomers and astrologers. It is very well known to fihe 
students of Indian astronomy how in Indian astronomical 
works numerals are denoted by and other consonant: 
The nine letters horn ka to jha or horn ta to dha denote 
the nine digits in order. JYa denotes cipher. The five Urfiera 
from paioma signify the first five digits in ordor; Ihe 
Istims from ^ato/b^holisethefirste^tdif^in 
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Applying this rale to * <£evatarathagomaka,' we can understand 
that it implies 8> 4, 6, 2, 7, 3, 5, 1, as the order of the disorder- 
ed letters. Accordingly if the syllables in the deranged verse 
ai© pttt in order in the above way, the verse reads as follows 

Vyomna prakasamanatvam 
grasamanatvam agnina I 
tayorvimar^a ikarah 
binduna tannipluilanamil 

The meaning of this verse is that h in hrim called Vyoma., 
sky, denotes light, or splendour and r termed fire indicates 
devouring. The letter I signifies the investigation of the idea 
conv^ed by these two letters and the nasal sound the con- 
templation on the whole idea. 

Attention may be drawn here to the writer’s article on 
‘A Theory of the Origin of the Devanagari Alphabet’ 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Volume for 1905, regard- 
ing the appropriateness of the names of the letters of the 
Brahml alphabet to their respective hieroglyphical symbols 
which they were in their origin. 

It is to be noted that in the form of the secret-writing 
devised by Kautilya, the alphabet is divided into three groups, 
the vowels, the consonants and the bindus. Among the 
vowds, the short are substituted for the long and vice versa, 
Amnng the jonsonants, the thirty letters from ka to ksha 
without the four fjshma letters are divided intot wo groups 
of fifteen each. The fifteen of the first group are substituted 
for the fifteen of the 2nd group in their serial order. The four 
bindus, Anusvara, Visarga, Jihvamuliya and Upadhmaniya 
are r^laoed by so, sha^ so, ha respectively in secret’wnting. 
This form is simple. The Muladeviya form is simpler than 
th i s must therefore be later than the Kau^ya. 

The third variety is applicable to prose and changes the 
wdac of in a group of nine syllables. As numbers 
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are denoted by names of gods and things, this form seems 
to be quite later than that of Muladeva’s device and cannot 
be earlier than the 6th century A.D. when the collective name 
of planets was used for nine. The Tantric device may be 
of the same period inasmuch as it makes use of alphabetic 
letters to denote numerals 
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SOME HINDU FISCAL TERMS DISCUSSED 

BY 

Dr. UPEND RAN ATH GHOSH AL 
{Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta). 

The fortunate discovery of the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
which has already illumined so many dark corners of Indian 
culture-history has also placed us in a position to visualise 
what may be called, the Hindu system of public finance at 
an important stage of its development. It is not difficult at 
the present time to attempt with the further aid of inscriptions 
and written records a systematic history of the rise, develop- 
ment and decline of the Hindu fiscal system. As a preli- 
minary help to the study of this important branch of enquiry 
it is eminently desirable to examine the technical terms 
concerned on historical as well as analytical principles. In 
the present paper it is proposed to take up by way of illus- 
tration* some of the commonplace terms applying to the old 
Indian system of public revenue namely, bait, kata, bhdga 
and iulkin. 


Bali. 

This is the oldest Indo- Aryan term for the king’s 
revenue. In the Rigveda it is the exclusive designation of 
the Indo-Aryan king’s receipts from his subjects as well as 
from conquered kings. Zimmer, as is well known, affirmed 
(AU. Zebm, p. 166 ) that bait in the former sense was 
uri ginnlly a voluntary offering on the part of the subjects, 

and that only in later times it assumed the character df 

aoi 


as 
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compulsory payment or a tax. This explanation seems to have 
reodved some support from later German interpreters of the 
Rigveda. Grassmann* e.p., in his Wdrterhv^h zvm Rigveda 
has for hali the equivalents Geschenke (present), Spende (gift), 
as well as Abgabe (tax or tribute), while he explains halihfi^ 
as abgabeleistende (tax-paying) and steuerpflichtig (liable, 
to taxation). Even Geldner {Der Rigveda in A’imocM, 
Mrster Teil) gives for halt the equivalent Spende (^) 
along with Tribut, Zoll (toll) and Huldigung (homage). On 
the other hand the authors of the Vedic Index (av. 6aZ*) 
hold that there is no evidence in the Rigveda to support 
Zimmer’s view. It is possible that hali was from the fird 
of the nature of a customary contribution payable by the 
subjects, and not depending solely upon their free choice. 
In the Brahmana period bali had certainly assumed the 
character of a tax, as is shown, e.g^ by the well-known passage 
of the Ait Br. (VIL 29) describing the Vai6ya as wwiw 
uwwiwjWt (tributary to anothm, to be eatmi 
by another, to be oppressed at will). In later times when 
other items of taxation appear along with hali, the latt^ term 
seems to have been used in a wider as well as in a more 
restricted sense. As an example of the former kind may be 
mentioned that the standard lexicons frequently identify tiw 
terms hadi, bhdga (- dh^ya) and kara, no doubt as common 
designations of the tax on land (cf. Amara, IL 8. 28 ; HI. ^ 
165 ; Ibid. 196 ; ^a^vata, 360, 626 ; Vaijayantl, |. 346). In 
its more restricted sense* which is found specially in* the Artha- 
lastia, hali is clearly distinguished from these cognate terms. 
Thus ArthailSstra, H 6, while enumerating the sevenfold body 
of income ( «in ), mentions hali, hhaga and karoi 
as distinct items induded under the heading of 
(country-parts). Again, while desmbing (H. 16) the fnnotHins 
of the supmintoident of agricultural store-house 
the iuihai^tra distinguishes hali, ea^hhaga and hoffra 
othw items ab component parte of rd?|ra.. Evmi the Hanu- 
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saihhitS disdagoishes in the following passage between halt 
and kara : 

fn* w qiWv I 

nftnnm VIII. 307. 

About the meaning of the term bait in this nar- 
rower sense there is some difference of opinion. By the 
commentators of the Manusadihita, lali is explained in the 
passage just quoted as the king’s (sixth) share of the produce 
and the like etc.). In other words bali ift 

idendfied with hhdga. On the other hand the Arthakdstra. 
which, as we have seen, further distinguishes hali from 
bhaga, has to discover for it an independent meaning. 
Thus Bhattasvamin, commenting on one of the Artha* 
^stra passages above referred to (11. 15), explains hali 
as (the tenth or 

the twentieth part as current in different tracts and in 
mcOBss of the sixth share). Similarly, Ksirasvamin in his 
commentary on Amara, IL 8, 28. quotes an Arthakdstta 
itiew to the effect that hali as distinguished from hhdga and 
hoit'a is the means of subsistence of the king’s officials 

(mmnr: 

9%:). Bali, then, as used in the Arthasdstra, is essen- 
tially of the nature of a petty cess over and above the king’s 
normal ^ne of the produce. In his commentary on the 
last-named passage from Kautilya (H 15), Ganapati 6astri 
further identifies it with the so-called begging receipts of 
the iriwg (i%: wtfwftracl 

4 e^^). Commenting on the other passage of Ka ^t^y^ 

(n. 6) Ganapati ^astri more explicitly defines hah as 

Wl. The same meaning is adopted by J. J* Meyer, the 
Oetmao trandator of the Arthatestra, who renders haU in 
.bofih the above passages as Spends (gift), whUe^ he explain 
it to bo a 80 -callod voluntary gift or contributioi^ to the 
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royal or state treasury (eiae sogenoante freiwillige Qabe oder 
Bdsteuer an den Koniglichen oder Staat-schatz). It is sup- 
ported by the authority of Hema Chandra who in his 
Anekarthasaihgraha (2. 489) gives for baili the equivalents vifTf 
and the demon called by that name. It may also be connected, 
with the original signification of the term in the Rigveda.' 

If the above remarks be borne in mind, they may help 
us to fix with more precision than hitherto attained the mean- 
ing of at least one famous historical inscription contiuning 
these terms. Asoka’s Bummindei Inscription, as is well- 
known, closes with the words “Atc?a Bhagavamjateti Lummini- 
game Vhalihekate atha-hhdgiyecha. Dr. F. W. Thomas 
who first conclusively proved the terms Ubalikekate in this 
extract to mean ‘ free from bali * added that the latter t^m 
properly meant a religious cess (J. R. A. 8., 1909, p. 467). 
His explanation has generally been accepted by scholars, al- 
though it is noticeable that Hultzsch in his newly published 
second edition of the Corpus translates it more freely as “/rce 
of taoces.” Now applying the signification of bali as just 
mentioned (which we are justified in doing in view of the 
fact that the inscription like the Artha^astra distinguishes 
between bali and bhdga) we should translate Ubalikekafe as 
free from the additional cess. The purport of the whole 
passage, then, would be that the village in consideration 
of its bdng the birth-place of Buddha had its rate of land- 
revenue reduced by the Emperor to l/8th, while (he additional 
cess was abolished altogether. 


In connection with the two passages quoted above from 
Eaatilya Shamasastry translates bali as religions taxes (p. 66) and 
as taxes that are levied for religions pnrposes (p. 112). This 
explanation is evidently based on the alternative meaning of 
the term as religions offering. In two passages of the Ahgnttars 
Nikaya (II. 68 and III. 45) Rojahali actually figures in a list of five 
balit which is the Boddhist equivalent of the Brahmanical five daily 
sacrifices. Nevertheless there is nothing in the ArthaiSstra or its 
authoritative pommentary, as Shamasastry himself recognises, to 
justify the above interpretation. 
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Bhaoa. 

The twm bhagadugha as applied to one of the king’s 
rtUnins (“ Jewels ”) occurs a number of times in the Yajus 
Saihhitas and the Brahmanas (cf. Taitt. Sam., 1. 8. 9. 2;Taitt 
, Br^ L 7. 3. 5 ; n. 4. 8. 1 ; ^at Br., I. 1. 2. 17 ; V. 3. 1. 9, etc.). 
K SSya^a’s explanation of this term in connection with the 
passages of Taitt. Sam. and Taitt. Br. just cited n?!: 

is to be believed, hhdga as the technical designation of a 
spedfic tax was already known at this period. But elsewhere 
(comm, on 6at. Br., V. 3. 1. 9) Sayana explains the same 
term in the sense of “Carver,” which shows the absence 
of a continuous traditional interpretation up to his own time. 
This, of course, has the result of leaving the meaning of the 
term in question an unsolved problem. In its technical 
sense as the designation of a specific tax on land (as distin- 
guished from the more general sense in which, as we have 
seen above, it is identified with halt and hara) it occurs in 
the two Artha6astra passages to which we have referred abova 
Thus Artha^astra, II. 6, mentions hhdga with hali, kara, etc., 
under the heading of rd§tra while in II. 15, it includes ^dbhaga 
with 5aZt, kara, eta, under the same general heading. In this 
case bhdga undoubtedly means the king’s customary share of 
the produce normally, though not universally, amounting 
to l/6th. Bhattasvamin, e.g., commenting on the passage 
in lir 15, explains sadbh%a in the general sense of 
Bajabhaga and adds that the term one-sixth includes by 
implication other rates such as one-third and one-fourth 
prevailing in different tracts 

U). Similarly the 
Artha^astra view quoted by Ksirasvamin defines bhdga 
as fiararnn <nr*nnif^5. In addition to the above, bhdga 
seems to have been applied in the Artha6astra by a natural 
extension of meaning to other taxes of a similar nature. Thus 
we heve in Arthaiastra, II. 24, the term meaning 
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the water>tax paid by the cultivators of wet lands at varying 
rates. The use of the term bhaga in this connection has 
perhaps to be understood in tbe light of the well-known 
theory of the king’s ownm^hip of land and water that k. 
expressed in a couplet quoted in Bhattasvamin’s commentary < 
on the above :--«Wt W i einnii wi w 

Wl WW# n Another example of the technical use 

of bhSga occurs in Arthafiastra, IL 12, where we have the 
term meaning the king’s share of the salt which is 

levied from manufacturers apparently under a system of State 
licenses. Mention is made in the same connexion of the 
king’s levy of one-sixth (w^wm) of imported salt and pro- 
vision is made for the sale of the king’s share 
Wwiww IShw:). Another sense in which bhaga seems to have 
been used in the Arthaiastra is the portion of merchandise 
paid by merchants to the king. In 11. 16, describing the duties 
of the I’MHwiw with reference to the sale of merchanchse in 
fordgn lands, Kautilya says; — 5 





n 


Here the reading bhaga is adopted both by Shamasastry and 
Jolly while Ganapati reads bhaiaka instead. In another 
plac^ U. 35, we are told r^arding the duties of merchant- 
spies in respect of the sale of merchandise: — Wi* 

. From the dose 

similarity of this passage with the one quoted imme- 
diately abov^ it seems clear that the word bhaga «should be 
read in the former case as well Now bhaga in the above 
passages is understood by Shamasastry (pp. 120, 180) to 
mean ‘the portion of merchandise payable to the fordgn king ’ 
and * one-sixtii portion paid or payable by merchtmts ’ while 
M^er renders it as Konigsanteil (king’s sWe). 


Kasa. 

As tlKS dedgimtion of a fiscal term hemn appears to ha^ 
been unknown to the earlier literature. In the I^armasitntti 
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it is already a familiar term, while it is of frequent oocurrwofc 
in the Epics, the Smritis and the Purapas and the literature 
of Drama and Kdvya. In its general sense of a tax it is, 
as we have seen above, identified with hali and hhdgot in the 
, lexicons. The Jaina canonical literature similarly knows its 
use as the general designation of the tax on land as well as 
on moveables. The Abhidhanarajendra, e.g^ quotes a text 
mentioning no less than 16 kinds of haras of which Ttaff 
has ^ghteen specified sources (including sfnf 

while it also mentions 

in the sense of the different taxes of the nature of sidjm and 
so forth that are levied upon fields (nl nw 
ftfiwl w?: w in inftnn: nr:). The narrower application of 
the term hara as the designation of a specific tax occurs in 
the ArthasSstra and the Manusamhita passages we have 
quoted above. Its precise significance like that of bait is 
differently interpreted by different authorities, as is shown by 
the following examples: — (Medhatithi), 

(Sarvajfianarayana) (Ramachandra), 

m mir* (KuUuka), 

i mw filw: (Bagbavananda). The last two inter- 

pretations are very much in accordance with Bhattosvamin’s 
exidanation of the term in his commentary on Kautilya, 
H. 15 ;_hr; nfirtwin: wisril^weRi^iwmvfiwet. With it 
mi^ be connected the definition of hara in Kflrasvamin’s 
quotation w . Kara is thus evidently 

oi the nature of a periodical tax levied more or less univer- 
sally on villagers. It is apparently this vague and unsatw- 
hietory d^hion that has led modem interpreters of the 
Aithadastra to attempt a more precise analysis, of its rneami^^ 
Thus in connexion with the two ArthaAastra passages abow- 
Bhamasastry translates it in one place (p. 66) as 
*tanB paid in money’ Mid dsewhere (p. 112) as ‘ taxes or 
that are paid by vassal kings and others,’ Meyer, 
wWle fwndering it on the authority of Mia^taavimin as 
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Jahressteuer (annual tax), thinks Shamasastry’s first explana- 
tion to be possibly correct, while be also su^ests for it the 
equivalent Bodensteuer (ground-tax). (See his translation of 
Artha^astra, Vol. 11, p. 81 n.) Ga^apati ^astrl, on the otba* 
hand, explains hara in the above passages as a tax levied in 
respect of fruit trees Of all these 

explanations it may be said that they are not authenticated 
by sufficient evidence in their favour. 

The Gimar Eock Inscription of the Mahak^trapa Rudra- 
daman (c. 152 A. D.) shows kara in use as a distinct source 
of re^nue at this period and throws some h'ght upon its 
nature. There it is said of the satrap that he met the 
expenses of construction of the dam of the Sudar^na lake 
out of his own purse and without oppressing his subjects by 
means of kara, vi§ti, and pranaya 

art From this it would 

seem that kara was held like vi§ti and praiuxya to be an 
oppressive tax. 

^ULKA. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of kulka as a tax occurs in 
the Atharvaveda where we have in one place the verse : — 
^ fulfil i h Qvik 

likirt 'iwsrt n (A. V., IIL 29. 3; S. P. Pandit’s edition, 
VoL n, p. 496). In the above the reading bvlka is based 
upon the evidence of all the manuscripts and o^ %^ters 
of the Veda that were available to the editor. It has been 
followed by Whitney and Lanman in their classical trans- 
lation of the A. V. (Vol. I, p. 136). It is also adopted by 
^yana in his commentary on the above passage. In the 
-Dharmasutras kvXka is a familiar fiscal term (cf. Gaut, X 25 ; 
Apast.,11. 26. 9; Va^iftha, XIX. 37). Panini in one of his 
sutros (V. 1. 47) provide for the formation of words from kvilhii, 

i^qd) and the term occurs in the 
ga^a (Kp., H 4. 31). like haXi and hhAga fudha^hm 
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a non-technical as well as a narrower technical sense. As 
an instance of the former kind may be mentioned the defini- 
tion in the Kaiika on the above sutra of Panini : — 
fratumt which the Balamanorama further explains as 
, Wpsr and the Padamafijari explains 

similarly as ’jRt: . According 

to this interpretation sulka is a general designation for tax. 
The narrower technical sense of sulka is illustrated in the 
Standard lexicons which uniformly render sulka as 
(cf. Amara, 11. 8. 27 ; Anekarthasamgraha, II. 19, etc.). What 
other items are included in the expression wifif will best 
appear from KsTrasvilmin’s commentary on the above-mention- 
ed passage of Amara : — 

tTEiuii: MUi! 5^? . Sulka, then, com- 
prises the ferry-duties, the tolls paid at the military or police 
stations and the transit duties that are paid by merchants. 
The corresponding Pali term sniika occurs in the same general 
sense of tolls, duties and customs (see P.T.S. Dictionary, s.v. 
svhka). The commentators of the Manusamhita in the 
passage above cited (VIII. 307) likewise explain siilka in the 
general sense of duties paid by merchants. This is shown 
by the following examples : — Nftrwiwjwnwc (Medh.) ; 
11^' NTRp*Wlf^> SfaUS- 

wt in^r* (Sarvajfia) ; 

irw* nnt'sni (Kaghava) ; 

5^ (Nandana). A somewhat more 

restricted application of the term sulka occurs in the Artha- 
6Sstra. In II. G, sulka heads the list of items constituting 
the “ durga ” or the fortified town, while af, 

and other items are included under the heading of rd^ira. 
In the two passages that we have referred to above (Artha- 
testra, IL 16 ; II. 35) sulka is distinguished from ^d 

as well as Sulka, then, is specifically the tax levied 

on merchants inside the fortified town and is distinct from 
the ferry-duties, etc., that are levied in the cotlhtry parts. It 
2T 
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is in strict conformity with this view that Kautilya elsewhere 
(n. 21) lays down rules for the collection of aulha by the 
superintendent of tolls at the toll-house situated near the 
main gate of the town. But aulha could also be collected 
at the ports, for in Kk, II, 28, dealing with the duties of the, 
superintendent of ships (wwwi^) we are told that merchants 
should pay their share of the toll in accordance with the usage 
of the ports : — Tuwigfw* . In the same 

chapter Kautilya says that at frontier-stations ferrymen should 
collect tolls, charges for caniage, and road-cess: — 

^ 3 :. This shows that sw/Xa could be levied 
at the frontier-stations as well. 
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ATTHAKAVAGGA AND PlRAYANAVAGGA AS 
TWO INDEPENDENT BUDDHIST ANTHOLOGIES. 

BY 

B. M. B.VRUA, M.A., D.Litt. 

{Professor of Pdfi, Calcutta Univcrsitjj). 

Two among the oldest specimens of Ethical and Paritta 
selections, which engage the attention of any critical student of 
the Tripitiika, are the two groups of poems — the Atthakavagga 
(the Book of Octaves) and the Parayanavagga, both now includ- 
ed in the canonical anthology called the Suttanipata. We say 
these were two among the oldest specimens, because these, as 
is evident from numerous Pitaka quotations from them col- 
lected by Trenckner* and Rhys Davids,® had existed as separate 
collections of poems by themselves, prior to the Nikayas and 
Vinaya Texts, and long before the compilation of the Sutta- 
nipata, of which they are now integral parts. That these were 
among the pre-Nikaya materials of the Buddhist canon cannot be 
doubted, as has been already shown by Professor Rhys Davids in 
his highly suggestive chronological table of Buddhist literature 
from the Buddha’s time to the time of Asoka (Buddhist India, 
p. 188 ).« The truth of their separate existence as two groups 
of poems complete in themselves long before they were incor- 
porated in the Suttanipata is amply borne out, over and above 
the Nikaya and Vinaya quotations, by the fact that we have 
two separate books of canonical commentaries on them, namely, 
(a) the Cullaniddesa, a canonical exegesis on the Paraya^a- 
vagga and the Khaggavisanasutta, and {h) the Mahaniddesa, 


' See Pausboll’fl edition of the SuttanipSta, pp. iv-v. 
* J. P. T. 8. 


2tl 
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a canonical exegesis on the Atthakavagga. * Of these old com- 
mentaries, enumerated separately by the Dighabhanakas and 
collectively under the name of Niddesa by theMajjhima repeaters 
(Sumahgalavilasani, I, p. 15), the Cullaniddesa represents in 
form, style and exegeticaJ method an earlier stage than the 
Mahaniddesa, which latter, besides being in terminology and 
other respects more advancetl than the former, furnished a few 
geographical data, indicative unmistakably of an epoch of 
commercial expansion to Greek countries, Babylon, Ceylon, 
Java, and probably to China and Eastern Turkestan. 

The Cullaniddesa-list of countries and peoples is identical 
with the stock list of the canon (Aiiguttara, T, p. 213 ; IV, 
pp. 252, 256, 260). The Mahaniddesa contains (pp. 154-155, 
415) a curious list of countries, seaport-towns and trade-routes, 
which goes to prove an expansion of commerce extending far 
beyond India proper. The list includes a few towns within 
India proper, e.g.y Tamali, Suppara, Bliarukacclui, and Surattha, 
wliich {ire not mentioned elsewhere in the canon except the 
Jataka-Book. The Mahaniddesa-list is as follows : — Gumba, 
Takkola, Takkasila, Kalamukha (Black-faced), Maranapara 
(Shore beyond death), Vesunga, Verapatha (Path infested by 
enemies), Java, Tamali, Vahga, Elavaddhana (Sheep-rearing 
country), Suvannakuta, Suvannabhumi (Further India), Tam- 
bapanni (Ceylon), Suppara, Bharukaccha (Baroach), Sm-at^ 
Ahgana, Gangana, Parama-Gahgana, Yona, Paramayona, Al- 
lasanda (Alexandria), Marukantara (Sandy wilderness), Ja^- 
nupatha (? Vannupatha — sandy track, Jataka No. 2), Ajapatha 
(Goat track), Mepdapatha (Sheep-track), Sahkupatha (Thorny 
track), Chattapatha (Shady track), Vainsapatha (Bamboo track), 
Sakunapatlia (Bird-track), Musikapatha (Rat-track), Daripatha 
(Cave-track, ».e., tunnel or valley), and Vettadhara (Cahy- 


’ The Nettipakarapa which, like the OallaniddesaandtheMaM- 
niddeEB, is based upon the expositions of MahAkaceSyapa. Contains 
verses from the poems now found in the SuttanipSta, bat almost 
all of them are from the fourth and fifth books. 
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track). Of these the names compounded with patha and 
ddhara are those of the tnide-routes, e.g., the Bird-track denotes 
the course of a ship determined by the flight of the bird (Angut- 
tara, III, p. 368). Probably in this list we have references to a 
•two-fold route, via., that by land and that by sea. The historical 
value of the list might be brought home by comparing it with 
others, earlier and later. First, a story of Indian merchants in 
the Payasi-Suttanta gives but a very meagre description of a 
caravan-route from the eastern extremity {pubhania) to the 
western {aparanta), that lay through a vast sandy desert 
and which was on that account very perilous. The Apannaka- 
Jataka (No. 1) gives but a detailed account of the same route 
and of the perils attending journey along it. The Jataka 
evidently means by pubbanta Benares, and by aparanta 
some destination beyond Rajputana. The Vannupatha-Jataka 
(No. 2) practically gives just another version of the same 
story, bringing out in particular the fact of land-pilots guiding 
caravans. But these earlier accounts of the trade-route do not 
take us beyond India proper. For instance, the five kinds 
of wildernesses (Kanlaras) mentioned in the Apannaka-Jataka 
were in reality the names of five successive portions of the 
route over the deserts in Rajputana. The Mahaniddesa-list 
includes a few more interesting names such as Daripatha 
(tunnel), Vetradhara (cany track), which, judging from the 
Chines^traveller’s pathetic account and vivid description of 
the land-route from China to India, carry us to places perhaps 
as fer east as Eastern Turkestan, if not to China. Secondly , 
the Milindfl., a work which cannot be dated earlier than the 
first century RG, allude more than once to India’s trade- 
connections with Alexandria in the West, China in the East, 
ficy thia and Turkestan in the North and the Coromandel 
coast in the South (pp. 327, 328, 331, 359). It is important to 
note that the MiUnda speaks of trade-routes by sea only 
(p. 359) and that with the exception of S,cythia (Saka), 
China (Gina), VilSta and Kolapattana, the remaining names of 
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the Milinda are all included in the earlier IMahaniddesa-list 
In the earlier books of the canon we hear, according to 
Professor Rhys Davids, only of the traffic within the confines 
of Northern India (Buddhist India, pp. 103-104), but attention 
has already been drawn to a pre-Jataka story of sea-going* 
merchants determining the direction of land by the flight ■ 
of birds, although the names of foreign ports are not there 
mentioned. There are a few Jatakas, e.g., Seri-vanija (No. 3), 
Valahassa (No. 196), Baveru (No. 339), Catudvara (No. 439), 
and Supparaka (No. 463), which furnish references to merchant- 
vessels sailing to Babylon, Ceylon, Further India and other 
unknown ports. Compared with these scattered allusions and 
accounts, the Mahaniddesa-list would seem at once to be more 
complete, that is to say, later, though earlier than the accounts 
in the Milinda, the periplus of the Erythraean Sea, and the 
Travels of Fa Hian. 

The Vatthugatha (Prologue, attached to the Parayapa- 
vagga, as it now occurs in the Suttanipatfi) seems to have 
been a later addition, later we mean than the Parayanava^a 
itself, and later also than the Cullaniddesa, which is a can- 
onical commentary on the Parayanavagga and the Khaggavi- 
sana-Suthi. That the Prologue was not originally an integral 
part eitlier of the Parayanavagga or of the Cullaniddesa is 
evident from tlie fact that it has not found place in the Com- 
mentary of the Cullanid<lesa. 

The interest of the Prologue is that it points to the 
Godavari being at the time the southern boundary of Aryan- 
ised India by mention of the principal stopping-places* of a 


’ South- east to - Magadhapura (Rajagaha, according 

to the commentator) to Savatthi. The stopping- places beginning 
at the capital of Magadha were Yesali, Bhoganagara, PAvS. 
KusInSrS, Kapilavatthn, Setavya, and SSvatthi. North to South- 
treat — Savatthi to PatitthAna (Paithan). The stopping-places (begin- 
ning from savatthi) Saketa, Kosambi, Vedisa, Oonaddha, Ujjeni, 
Mahissati and Patitthana. Gf. the list of principal stopping-places 
of the road •from AyodhyA to Aivakaand back in the RAmByaiia, 
II, cantos LXVIII and LXX. 
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Utink-road or trade-route (Dakkliinapatha, Southern Eoad) 
from the capital of Magadha to Savatthi, and from Savatthi 
to Patitthana, then the capital of Alaka and an emporium of 
trada And if Buddhaghosa’s information* about Assaka 
^d Alaka, both mentioned in the introductory stanzas, as 
.being two independent Andhra kingdoms on the banks of 
the Godavari be correct, the Prologue leads us to think of a 
time when the Andhras as powerful nations in the south 
made an impression on an Aryan tradition so far as to obliter- 
ate the memory, echoed throughout the older Dharraasutras, 
of the whole Deccan peninsula lying either to the south of 
the Vindhyan or to that of the Narmada as the land of the 
unclean (Mlecchadesa). 

Further judging from the quotations in the Culla and 
Maha-niddesss from the Suttas which are now found in the 
Suttanipata and wliich are not to be found in the earlier 
books,’ it follows that in the time of their composition 
the Suttas or poems which are now incorporated in the 
Suttanipata were prevalent in the community,® although wo 
cannot definitely assert that the verses were quoted precisely 
from the Suttanipata as it now reaches us and not from 
any detached poems forming the material for the later an- 
thology, the Suttanipata, which is a rich treasure of earlier 
poetic eftbrts of the Buddhists. If we are not thus justified 
in assuming the existence of a complete anthology by the name 
of Suttallipaia, “ the Collocation of Discourses,” as far back 
as the dates of composition of the Culla and Maha-niddesas, 

* ParamatthajotikS, II, 2, 581. 

* E.g., the stanzas, “ kfiraa te pathama sena, etc.,” quoted 
on pages 96, 174 and 333 of the MahSniddesa, were extracts 
from the PadhSna Sutta, now found in the third book of the 
SnttanipSta, and in the Lalitavistara (Chap. XVIII). The Sutta, be 
it noted, occurs neither in the MahSpadSnasuttauta nor in the 
Vinaya Mah&vagga, which together give an account of Buddha’s 
life from his birth to the schism at Kosambi. 

* In the opinion of Professor Fausboll, the greater part of 
the third book, ».e , the MahSvagga, is very old. Bee his edition 
of the Suttanipata, p. Iv, 
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we can imagine at least from the inclusion in the Cullaniddesa 
of an extra poem in addition to the Parayanavagga, viz^ the 
Kha^avisanasutta, now forming a part of Uragavagga, the 
first book of the Suttanipata, an earlier process which led 
in course of time to the compilation of tlie anthology in 
its present form. The selections made in the Divyavadana, 
{p. 20), which is a composition of post-Asokan date, comprise 
the poems of the Atthaka-group plus the ^ailagatha and the 
Munigatha, the former occurring in the Majjhima (II, p. 146) 
as Selasuttav and with the same title in the Suttanipata (III, 7), 
and the latter in the Suttanipata (I, 12) under the title Muni- 
sutta, and referred to in the Bhabru Edict as Munigatha. 

Thus we see that the two companion groups of poems — 
the Atthakavagga and the Parayanavagga, of which the former 
is strictly an ethical selection and the latter a metaphysical 
selection used later as a Paritta Book, hful existed as separate 
anthologies prior to the Nikayas and the Vinaya books, and 
long before the present reduction of the Suttanipata, up till 
the composition of the Culla and Maha-niddesas, which are 
philological commentaries on them. They do not seem to 
have been incorporated in the Suttanipata up till the compo* 
sition of the Nettipakarana which, like the Niddesas, * was 
modelled on the expositions of Mahakaccayana. We also noticed 
that the scheme of ethical selection in the Divyavadana, 
a Buddhist Sanskrit work of post-Asokan date, comprises 
just the poems of the Atthaka-group plus the Saila* and the 
Muni-gathas, and that the Munigatha and perhaps the 
Sariputta -Sutta of the Book of Octaves are two among 
Asoka’s selected passages in his Bhabru Edict. 

In face of these evidences one can hardly resist the 
temptation to presume that the etliical selections prevalent 

* Note that the author of the MahSuiddesa (pp. 197 foil.) 
is content with citing MahSkaccSyana’s exposition of certain stanzas 
of the Atthaka-group, without feeling the necessity of adding a 
single word of^his own. The expository discourse of Mah&kacoSyana 
is now found in the Samyutta, III, 9. 
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in ihe Buddhist community before and after Asoka were all on' 
the lines of the Atthaka-group. The force of this conclusion 
is intensified as we proceed with our investigation into the texts 
which were compiled or composed later. The famous Pali work, 
called the Milindapaaha, which is believed by Prof. Rhys 
Wvids and other European scholars originally to have been a 
translation from Buddhist Sanskrit, embodies two schemes of 
ethical selections, one of which is mixed up with Parittas. None 
need be surprised that these selections are poems belonging 
more or less to the Atthaka group. They are as follows : — 

(1) The first scheme (Milinda, p. 20) includes the follow- 
ing:— 

Dhammacjikkhapavattanasulta 
Mahasamaya.suttanta 
Mahamangalasuttanta 
Samacittapariyayasuttanta 
Riihulovadasuttanta 
Parabhavasuttanta 


^ JL Cl* 11. 

1 

I 

^Ethiciil. 


Be it noted that the list corresponds to the scheme in 
the Pramatthajotika, II, Vol. I, as will be evident from the 
following quotation (p. 174); — 

“Mahasamayasutte cji atha Maiigalasuttake 
Saraaeitte Rahulovade Dhammacakke Parabhave,” 

(2) The second scheme (Milinda, p. 349) includes the 


following: — 

Mhha-Rahulovada (Majjhima, No. U8).* 
Maha-Maogalasuttanta (Suttanipata, 11, 4).* 
Samacittapariyaya (Aiiguttara, 11, iv, 5).* 


’ Trenckner identiaes the Sutta with the Cula-^hul6yada m the 
Majjhima, No. 147, which is the same as that in the Saipyutte, TS-Ai y, 
120. See his Milinda. p. 429. Dr. Rhys Davids ^ys that the Sutta 
may be one contemplated by Anoka’s Bhabru Selection No. 7. See 
his “ Questions of Milinda, ” I, P- 32, f -u* 

’ The Sutta also occurs in the KhuddakapStha. 

• Trenckner’s notes in the Milinda, p. 429. The Questions of 
King Milinda^ I, p. 32, f.-n. i» 
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Parabhavasuttanta (Suttanipata, I, 0). 


Purabhedasnttanta 

Kalahavi vadaauttiin hi 

Culavynliasnttanta 

MabiTvyuhasuttanta 

Tnvatakasuttanta 

Sariputtasnttanta 


^ Attliakavagga in 
I Sutlanipiita. 


the 


Of these, tlie last six occur, as noticed above, in the same 
order in tlio Book of Octaves, and the two Suttas, viz., 
Mahamahgala and Parabhava seem to have been taken from 
the first two books of the Suttanipata, and it is importmt 
to bear in mind that tlie later Buddhist commentators evalued 
these two poems as two companion ethical discourses, one 
being incomplete without the other.' Wliile the second 
scheme of ethical selections shows a close resemblance to 
Aeoka’s passages in the Bhabru Edict, the first scheme 
exhibits a departure from Asoka’s lines by mixing up the 
Parittas* and ethical discourses. 

It is especially of interest here to note that the Milinda 
contains two schemes (pp. 849-350), one of ethical discourses 
and the other of Samagamas or Parittas, which are exactly 
on a par with the twofold selection of Asoka, viz., ethical 
passages in the Bhabru Edict and the Parittas contemplated 
by some of the Bharhut sculptures. These also remind us 
of the two companion groups of poems, the Atthakavagga 
and the Parayanavagga, which were incorporated kter in the 
Suttanipata. In spite of the fact that these two companion 
groups of poems were intoned alike {sarena hha.^titd), it is 


' ParatnatUuvjotil?!!, 11 , Vot. 1 , up. lGG-107 ; “ Maugalasattam 
kira sulvS devflnam otad ahosi: Hliagavatil raahgatasuttaTn sattSnaip 
vuddhim ca sotthin ca kathayain!lnoua ekamsona hhavo eva katbito 
no parSbhavo handa dani, yena sattS paribSyaiiti vinassantl, taip 
nesam parabhavam pi puccbamflti.” 

° The D.haramacakkhapavattana and the Mahasamaya Sattaa 
appear on the list of SamSgamas in the Milinda, pp. 349-350. 
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not difficult to understand that they differed from the begin- 
ning in purpose and value. The Book of Octaves consisted 
of poems which were calculated to be ethical discourses in 
verse, while the Pariiyana group being rather metaphysical 
,in character could have anything but sound-value for the 
popular chanter and hearer. That is to say, while the former 
served the purpose of an ethical selection, the latter was, to 
all intents and purposes, a mere Paritta selection. 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN 




(1) 

THE LETTER (J AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN 
PERSIAN LOAN-WORDS IN ARABIC 

BY 

I'rof. Dr. A. SIDDIQl 
( / )(t ecu Unit vv’.s*/ /// ) . 

The sound represented by the Arabic h'tter ^ (q) is found 
in all the Semitic languages, and, as it is unknown to Aryan 
languages, it is generally considered to be peculiar to 
Semitic languages. * The pronunciation of o varies indifferent 
parts of Arabia and Palestine, and the variations are : q, k, 
gh, g, etc., whereas in tlie spoken Arabic of Egypt one liears 
so often a o pronounced very much similar to a hamza^ 
The Turki or East-Turkish is perhaps the only non-Semitic 
language having the sountl (]. In the Turkish of Constantinopl j, 
however, it has been simplified to 1i, although in wilting the 
letter has consistently been retained. Turkish, it may be 
I’emembered, is neither a Semitic nor an Aryan language but 
is a member of the Ural-Altaic family of languages, and, as 
such, has no affinity with Persian, except that the two languages 
are ne^t-door neighbours, and, in certain cases, both the 
languages sfl’e spoken in one and the same locality. 

We can, therefore, conclude that ij ( 5 ^) is not an Aryan 
or an Iranian sound. The fact that we come across the 
sound in modern (*.5., post-Islamic) Persian is due to Semitic 
or Turkish influence. In Ancient as well as in Middle Persian 

' Dillmann, Grammatik dev AelhinpMien Spraclie, Sud Edn., 
p. 4i5. 

® For certain other variants see Wright’s Compcuative Grammar, 
etc., p. 52. 
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there is no trace of it and even to-day Arabic and Turkish 
words having a Ji are generally pronounced by the Persians as 
if they had a ghain (^). The sound (Ji, though not an Iranian 
one, is found in a large number of Persian loan-words in Arabic 
and certsiin oiher Semitic languages like Syriac. As a matter of 
fact almost all such loan-words as found their way into 
Arabic were first adopted by the Aramaic (of which group 
Syriac is an importiint member), and it was from the Aramaic 
that they were taken into Arabic. 

Now the question arises : why, in the case of Persian loan- 
words, the Persian k was represented by Ji (g) and not by 
the Semitic k. It may here be remarked that similar is the case 
with Greek, Indian or other loan-words in Semitic languages, 
e.g., kXeiSa appears in Persian as but in Arabic 

as tXxIj j (with a g, as also in certain other Semitic languages), * 
kdvfijjXa ssJijtXiS (Aramaic: qandila), RfpUoKKa 

(Aramaic : hurqvqa) and many others. Not only Aramaic but 
also Aethiopic’ turns a foreign k into a q with few exceptions. 
In the case of Aramaic as well as Hebrew there was also an 
orthographical difficulty which surely contributed to the adoption 
of q in preference to k. The Aramaic and Hebrew k ( JD, D) 
has two sounds, a hard (=d) and a soft (=^), the latter 
being the case when the letter stands at the end of a syllable 
and also in certain other circumstances. The Arabs pronounced 
those words with a q, just as they heard from the Aramaeans 
or the Hebrews. There are, however, certain loap-wbrds in 
Arabic which have most probably been borrowed directly 
from non-Semitic languages, for example jAi ^ which came into 
Arabic directly from its Indian home, and it must have been 
from Arabic that the Greeks got their i.aPvo'PvWov. * We also 

* Fraenkcl, Aramaeische Fremdivoerler, pp. and Siddiqi, 
Studien neher die persischcv Fremdu'oerter im Massischen Arubisch 
(Goettingen, 1919), p. 58. 

* Dillmann, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

’ Fraenkel, op. cit, p. 144, 
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see that in the case of a few words an Aramaic k is represented 
by a j in Arabic, e.g.^ a metathetical form of jmSJoo 

which latter word was borrowed from the Aramaic (both Syriac 
and Jewish Aramaic having it as niitaksd), its Greek original 
being Mfra^a.' 

It is, thus, quite clear that the Semites expressed a foreign 
k normally by q and the Arabs ai'e not an exception to this 
rule. The reason for their choosing the sound q to express a 
foreign k, as I pointed out some years ago,* must have been 
that, since the Semite pronounced his own k witli a very slight 
aspiration, he did not consider it to be identical with the simple 
unaspirated foreign k, and the result of his attempt to imitate 
that foreign sound was a Semitic q. 

As far as loan-words of Persian origin are concerned, a q 
represents a Persian k in certain cases but a » ( — h, phonetically 
= «) of modern Persian in others. This queer equation (« = q) 
perplexed Muslim philologists for centuries, Sibawaih being the 
first to have made an attempt at its explanation which cannot be 
accepted in the face of modern philological research.* Now 
tliat we have some knowledge of the earlier stiiges of the 
Persian language, we are in a position to say Avith absolute 
certainty (i) that a k (preceded by a vowel or by r or n) of 
Ancient Persian, viz., the language of the A vest a as well as of 
the Achmmenian cuneiform inscriptions was pronounced as a 
or ^ in later Iranian (i.e,, the Middle Persian) dialects ; * 


* Fraenkel, ojk cit., p. 40. 

* Siddiqi, op. cit., p. 74. 

* Sibawaih, Al-Kitah, edited by H. Derenbourg, Paris, 1881 — 84, 
Vol. II, p. 37.5 (§.525). and my Studien, pp. 21—23. 

* In Pahlavi writing it generally appears as -k but sometimes as 
-kg; cf. Huebschmann, Persische Studien, p. 2.38 etse^.,axiA Salemann, 
Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, Vol. I, part 1, p. 2.57. In the 
Turfan Fragments, which are written phonetically, -g has been 
adopted generally, k and even g being employed in isolated cases. 
The use of q is explained by the fact that these fragments are written 
in Syriac characters. The phopetig value of k and? is obviously 
the same, 


89 
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(ii) that furthermore this ( > g) formed part of the important 

Middle Persian endings -ah and -ih or -ag ( = -agh) and -ig 
{’BsJigh) and also of the endings -dA;, -iiA: and -Uh, In 
modern Persian the final has, with the exception of 
a very few instances, disappeared, as it had already fallen ^ 
during the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian era. We 
still have that g in the plural or certain other forms where it 
was guarded by some further ending, e.g., bandagdn, bandagi, 
etc. If the -k was preceded by a long vowel there was no 
difficulty in pronouncing the word, after the disappearance 
of the ending, e.g., IajA and (compare but in cases 

where the -k was preceded by a short vowel, and this short 
vowel had to be expressed in writing by some other letter 
which was neither a long nor a short vowel ; and a » {h) was 
employed which is conventionally equal to an a, as in sJuj 
{bandd). 

There is a very large number of Persian words in 
Armenian, the more ancient of those loan-words (with a k- 
suffix) having a -k, the younger ones an -ay. 

Similarly we see that ancient Persian borrowings into the 
Semitic languages have generally a -q, while those of a later date 
(a time when the k bad become a g in Persian itself) have a 
g (= Arabic y). 

The following are only a few of the numerous Persian 
loan-words in Arabic (with the Persian suffixes -ak, -dk^ 
-vk and -ik) generally recognised as such by Arabic 
philologists ! — 

(«) - ak : (jiL = Persian , sob (iacfd), Pahlavi 
hdtak — * hddhak. 

— Persian {bard), Pahlavi varak. 
ijAaj = Middle Persian *piyd^ak. 
must have been *paddtaka in Ancient Persian 
Sanskrit paddtika). In certain Iranian languages, 
for example in Balochl, the final -k still appears 
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as -g. The Arabs most probably took the word 
over as Hatjddhiq which, resembling an Arabic 
plural form, gave rise to the singular baidhaq. 

, Palilavi *kantalc, *kandah. In tins 
word the first k is represented by an Arabic kh 
(instead of ^ as also in the case of certain othw 
words. 

1 Armenian 

(loan-word from Persian) krpak. 

^ A^ ^ h 9 

(jliy (also = =Hyriac q\irtd, Middle 
Persian kurtak. 


rV “ = Palilavi varialc, 

= s/S»iij= Pahlavi vanavshak. 

o' 

= {mdzd) , Pahlavi mdehak. 

The Persian k has been retained in Arabic in a 
very few cases : 

f f ^ ^ f 

AaLw (plural viLIlw) » Pahlavi mnib = 


Armenian (loan-word from Persian) smhak 


(plural ii)pliu)=»^Ai, Middle Persian 
TMzag (older nezak). 

(5) - IgA;: ijLiU.;=Persian Pahlavi rustdk 

, LajD, Pahlavi depdk= Armenian 

G1 ■■■ 

(1.-W.) dipttk. 


(c) - uk : JiyA^ys* aadySA pJj , dyXA , lilya-visAj 

“wild endive.” 

^ f 




,Lao®^^L« (m), 




(m). 


' ‘Abda’r-Rashid Thattawi, liisalatu’l-Muarrabat (my own 
MS.), fol. 25b, also Burhani-Qaif •, but Arabic Icxiqpns do not ••ive 
the word, it being a later borrowing. 
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A ^ ^ 

{d') - th : ss , Middle Persian hhurdik or 

MM>ayrtA: = Armenian (l-w.) hhortik'h. 

= , 

^ A ^ A ^ 

(with the forms and requires a 

more detailed treatment, as Prof. Bevan has tried to 
derive it from the Aramaic word zaddlq ( = Arabic ^iddiq).^ 
The word in question appears in the post-Islamic Arabic, 
there being no trace of it in the pre-Islamic literature. All 
Arabic sources declare unanimously that it is of Persian origin. 

Some Arabic Philologists derive it from * or^S'jwi^ ’or 

even , because the term zind'iq was generally applied to one 
who believed that the world exists from all eternity. Others 
hold that it means “ a man of circumspection,” Ar-Riyashi’s 

/ ^ ^ ^ Jf 9 

actual words being; 

Certain later Arabic works and Persian lexicons give as its 

A 

original Persian form * which is the etymological 

equivalent of the Middle Persian form zandlk. Also the form 
zand'ih exists in Modern Persian and is actually given by 
certain dictionaries.* All these modern works seem to connect 

* Browne, Literary History of Persia, I, pp. 1.59 seq. 

’ Al-Jawaliqi, al-Ma'arrab, p. 7.5, und Sachau’s remarks on 
the word. 

’ Ibn Sida, al-JIukbas§a^, Vol. XIV, p. 73. * Zlnd\Mr (= 

zlndag+knr) means in Middle Persian “the giver of life.” 
In one of the JVryiin J'mflrmen/.? (No. 311) the word occurs twice 
and is applied to Man! himself: (1) “...[0,] ManI, the Lord, 

the giver of life. Ho gives (new) life to the dead (2) “0, 

luminous Man! ! of increasing glory, giver oj life ! ” In spite 
of that it can hardly be asserted that zindtq is to be derived from 
zlndlcar. 

On Armenian zindkapet, see Huebschmann, Armenische 
Etymologic, p. 41. 

* Al-Muarrab, loc, cil. 

’ Al-^af5jl, Shifq'u’l-ghalU, p. 112 ; Farhang-i lia^idi,s. v, 

* Burhan-i Qa{t, s. v. ; Farhang-i Naqirl, s. v. 
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it with the Zand (the Pahlavi commentary of the Avesta) and 
explain it as “ one versed in or observing the tenets of the 
Zandr Arabic lexicographers explain it as “ a materialist ” 
and “ a man of circumspection, ” and also as “ one well-versed in 
^Zand. ” The word zindiq (in Arabic) comprises, as Goldziher 
points out, “ different shades of heresy and hardly admits of 
a simple definition. ” ' It has been applied not only to the 
Zoroastrians, Manichaeans, Muzdakites and free-thinkers,* but 
also to Buddhists and even to Christians. * It is by no means used 
to denote the Manichaeans alone. The Muslims used it for any- 
one having a belief contrary to their own. Even certain sects 
of Islam were so designated. In Middle Persian or Pahlavi it 
was used in a similar sense, and in younger Avestic it appears, 
in the form sanda, as the name of certain heretics.* Thus 
it is not impossible that the word existed in the language of 
Persia even before Mani was born. 

The author of the Fihrist, which is the best and the 
richest source of our information on Manichaeanism, uses the 
word zindiq for Manichaeans generally and in the sense 
“ heretics ” just in the way as it is used by other Arabic authors, 
some of whom have applied it to Mani himself. * For those 
fully initiated in the religion of Mani, on the other hand, he 

uses the terms (plural * and “ the 

congregation or body of Siddiqs ” without the slightest hint 
as to an^ relation or affinity between zindiq and Siddiq or its 
Aramaic eqtsi valent, which Professor Bevan* considers to be 

' Nicholson, FAt. Ilist. of the Arabs, p. 372. 

* Al-Mughrib, I, p. 235. 

’ Tabari. Ill, p. 422. 

* Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wocrterbiich, column 16()2. 

’ Ibn ^ihna, quoted by Kessler in his Mani. Forschungen 
ueber die Manichaeische Religion, p. 369. Berlin, 1889- 

® Also Birunl, al-Atharu'l-bagiyn, pp. 207 and 208. Leipzig, 
1878. 

’ Browne, Lit. Hist, of^ Persia, Vol. I, p. 1^0 ; Nicholson, 
Lit, Hist, of the Arabs, x>. Zlo. 
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the original of the Persian word zandik. Ibnu’n-Nadim has 
used for the Siddlqun also the term ^AAA3S>«it “etecti’* 
in contradistinction to “auditores.” * 

Bcvan tliinks the dd of a probable Saddiqai was replaced 
by nd in Persian and relies upon “ the conversion of the . 
Sanskrit Siddhdnta into Sindhind,” * but this is surely 
not sufficient to prove the case. The first n in Sindhind 
might simply be due to the influence of the n in Siddhdnta. 

Etymologically zandik is surely derived from the Persian 
root zan, Gathic (Avestic) zan ( south-western Persian dan) 
“to know.” In Avesta we also come across the forms 
zanta, zanta, zanto and zdnatd, furthermore zantay “getting 
acquainted with ; knowledge ” and zantav “ getting acquainted 
with ; information. ” * The Middle Persian zandik (with 
its abstract noun zandVdh) must belong to the root zan and 
must have been used in the sense yrtoortKo's originally and 
applied to “ heretics ” afterwards. The original meaning of 
the word must, therefore, have lived on side by side with 
the secondary meaning till the time when the Arabs began 
to use the word in their language, and knew that it also meant: 

It can, therefore, bo asserted that it is neither historically 
nor philologically possible to consider zandik to be a loan-word 

’ Fluegel, Manif Seine Lehrc und sehie SchrifteUt pf:< 73 and 
367, and Kessler, ojh cit., p. 181. * 

® Browne, loc, cit. 

® Bartholomac, op, cit, columns 1659, 1660 and 1661. The 
modern danistan is derived from the south- western Ancient Persian 
dan, the equivalent of zan. Also in Middle Persian we find zanad 
(= modern danad), zanam (= danani) of the North dialect as 
against the fianim (=danam), danar/an dSnSySn), etc., of the 
south-west dialect. (These different forms will be found in the 
Turfan Fragments, edited by Mueller under the title Handschriften-^ 
Reste, etc., ’’ 2nd Part, Berlin, 1904.) The z has been retained by 
certain Iranian dialects even up to the present day. 
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from the Aramaic, and that there is hardly any doubt about 
its Persian origin. ' 

Having found out the origin of tlio final -q in loan-words 
in Arabic, we are able to trace certain words to their Persian 
originals which ancient scholars did not consider to be loan- 

* /. •'a-' 

A ^ ^ A ^ 

words at all. Such are ,* 

word very often used by the ancient 
Arabic poets, (Imru’ul-Qais, Aus b. H'.ijar, Abu Dhuwaib, 
Khansa’ and many others), lias no derivation in Arabic. 
Also its Syriac equivalent, ronag (pronounced r^ncigh) is not 
a word of Semitic origin. I cannot think of any Persian 
word other than rdnds * with its numerous forms which 
can be arranged in two series as follows; 

(i) rughnds > royands > *roends > ronds ; 

(if) rddang, rddan > rdyany, ruyati. 

The Syriac word shows that its Persian original must 
have belonged to (n), perhaps it was some form of royang — 
*rdinag (?) — or of rudang. The Arabic word, on the other 
hand, inclines towards (i) rdnds, the older form of which must 
have been * rondk (?). 

{namraq, mimruq, nimriq) has no derivation 

in Arabic ; it has, however, found favour with the Arabs * 
and also occurs once in the Midrash, Qohelet in the plural 
form {numruqen).^ 

^ On certain parallels of zindvj and zandacji see my Sludien, 

p. 90. 

* Fraenkel, op. cH., p. xvi ; Siddiqi, a7., pp. 56 and 7.3. 

’ “A kind of grass used for polishing things, Madder, dyeing 
plant." — Burhan-i Qati'-, “water of a knife, sword, etc. ” — Vullers, 
Lexicon Persico~lMtinum. 

* Imru’ul-Qais, Diwan, Poems .34 and 40. A V/3 (quoted by Al- 
Jawhari, a.v. .) ; the plural : Shuaraun-Na^raniyya, 
p.2 41, DlwanuH-Hudhaliyyin, 228, Qur'an, 88, 15. 

* As pointed out by Professor .J.Horovitz (in his letter dated 
the 2nd August, 1919) to whom I am greatly indebted 
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The Persian equivalent of the word is *namrak (= modern 

narma) — Avestic *namra = old Indian namrd. * The 

• • • 

arabicised form of the Persian narma (older narmak) is (3*^ ,® 
as was already known to Arabic scholars. * 

It is only in a very few cases that a final -k in Persian 

A 

has been arabicised into a H or a final -M into a -g, e.g. 

= Syriac (l.-w.) zamik (pronounce zarnikh) = Persian 

= older zArntk and * (plural ‘ = Syriac (l.-w.) 

dhreq — Greek (l.-w.) iHpUiov = Pahlavi dp “water” 
+ rWi (the root of relMan). 


* Bartholomae, op. eit., column 1042 ; Horn, Neiipersiscfie Etym., 
p. 230. 

* Ass-ZafayHn, Dlwan, Section 4 (p. 99), Ru’ba, Diwari, Poem 
41 (p. 109). 

’ Al-JawallqT, al-Mu arrab (pp. 146-47). 

■* ‘Abld b. al-Abra§, Dlivan, p. 29, also Alqama, A‘sha Kitabul- 
Agimni, V, 167 ; al-A^maiyygt, 53. 

‘ Hamasa, p. 559, Qur'an, 56, 18. See also Ibn Qutaiba, KUghn' sh- 
Shir iva ’sh- Sluct’rg’, pp, 116 and 156, 
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THE MAY^ANA: A LllTLE KNOWN WORK 
ON POETICAL BIOORAPIIY. 

BY 

Prof. MOHAMMAD SHAFI 
{Lahore). 

Although Persian Tadhkirus have receiveil considerable 
attention wherever Persian poets have been studied, yet the 
Maykhdna of ‘Abd-al-Nabi seems to have been known to few. 
Bland who published* a list of forty-two Tadhkima in 1846 
does not mention it, nor does Ethe, who has an ampler list 
in tlie Grundriss. No copy of the work is traceable in any 
European collection known to me, with the exception of the 
State Library at Munich where a modern copy of the Dlwun' 
of ‘Urfl has appended to it an extract covering three pages 
from the notice of ‘ Urfi contained in the Maykhdna- In India 
in spite of persistent efforts to trace copies of the work I have 
not been able to discover more than two. It is likely that 
there are a few more copies of it in this country but they have 
yet to lie discovered. 

Curiously enough equally little is known about the life of 
‘Abd-al-Nabi, the author of the MayMidna. There is a 
short notice of him in the Tdrikh MuJ\,ammad Shdhl (or 
Nddir-al-Zamdn}). One or two facts about him are known 
from the preface of another work of his, of which there is a 
copy in the British Museum (Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian 

* In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, see Vol. U, p. 11 1. 

* See Aumer’s Catalogue of Persian MSS., Munich, 1866, p. 37. 
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MSS., p. l004-b). For the rest we have to depend on what 
we can find about him in the Maykhana itself. 

And yet I believe, that the Maykhana is one of the most 
valuable Tadhkiras, and an indispensable original source 
book for the lives of the poets who flourished in India under 
Akbar and Jahangir and that its author deserved a better 
fate. 

Until our own times little use appears to have been made 
of the book. The late Mawlana Sliibli was the first scholar 
in India to direct attention towards it, but he actually used the 
book only in two articles of his ^ir-al-Ajam, viz., those on 
Hafiz and Talib of Amul. Prof. Browne utilized some in- 
formation supplied by it on Hafiz through the Shi^r-al-Ajam. 

Under these circumstances the following notice of the 
author and his work might be of some interest. 

The Author of the MAvimANA. 

The facts of the life of Mulla ‘Abd-al-Nabi based on 
the autobiographical material contained in the AlaykhAnfit'^ 
are as follows : — 

He was born in Qarvfn about 5198 where his father 
Khalaf Beg was carrying on some sort of trade which the 
author does not name. His grandfather on the maternal side 
was Mulla Fakhr-al-Zaraan, Qadi of Qarvfn, who claimed descent 
from Khwaja ‘Abdulla Ansarf. It is after him* that ‘«Abd-al- 
Nabf calls himself ^‘Fakhr-al-Zarndni!' His father went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and on his return renounced the world 
and died in A. H. 1001, of plague. 

‘ Abd-al-Nabf’s early days were passed in Qarvfn where 
he seems to have received ordinary education. He b^an 
to write poetry at an early age and frequented the society 
of poets. He had also developed a pronounced taste for 

’ Particularly in Martaba 2. 

* ‘Abd-altNabl is very proud of his grandfather’s learning and 
gift of poetry. 
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story-telling, which was greatly aided by a remarkably 
tenacious memory. Ho tells us that he could retain the 
well-known lengthy narrative of the adventures of Amir 
Hamza by listening to it only once and that if in those days 
a hundred verses were recited in his presence in an assembly 
he could on returning home reproduce at least seventy out 
of them. 

With his mind thus stored with romances and stories 
of the East he visited Meshed at the age of nineteen. From 
his countrymen returning from India he daily heard glowing 
accounts of the Empire of the Great Mughal during the 
month or so that he stayed there and he resolved on visiting 
India. Ho reached Lahore by th(' Qandahar route towards 
the end of 1017 and after a sojourn of four months in that 
city he reached Agra in lOlB, where his relation Mirza Niziimi 
held the post of newswriter (Waqi'a Nawis) at the Court. The 
Mirza who was very fond of the Hamza Romance appears 
to have appointed him his story-teller and with a little practice 
‘ Abd-al-Nabi acquired considerable skill in the art. 

Four years later (in 1022), on his way from Agra to 
Ajmei’, he got introduced to Mirzi'i Ainanullah, a son of 
Malulbat Khan, who became so (harmed with ‘Abd-al-Nabi’s 
story-telling that h(^ at once took him into his service and 
a little later appointed him his librarian. The society of 
Amdnullah, who was himself a poet and has left a dlwdn, 
revived ia ‘Abd-al-Nabf his lov(! for po(‘try and as librarian 
he had splendid opportunities foi‘ study which he utilised 
very well, for during this period he plann(‘d his three works 
which we will notice presently. 

While thus engaged he contracl(Hl a venereal disease and 
fearing unpleasant developments he managed to obtain leave 
from lus master for returning to Persia and taking with him 
the rough drafts of his works he left Ajmer for Lahore via 
Narnaul about the middle of 1024, in the habit of^ a common 
beggar, He reached Lahore in the beginning of 102o. This 
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was the time when a severe epidemic of plague was raging 
in Lahore ; so lie hurried to Kashmir, of which province his 
relative Nizdraf was at the time Bakhshf an 1 Dfwan. After 
nearly two years’ sojourn in Kashmir he returned with the 
Mfrza to Mandti, where the Imperial Court was towards the, 
end of 1026, and ficcompanied him to Bihar to which prov- 
ince the Mi'rza was posted as Di'wan. From 1027 onwards 
‘Abd-al-Nabf was at Patna. In 1028 he entered the service 
of Sirdar Kluin (Khwaja Yiidgar), brother of ‘Abdulla Kh^n 
F'truzjang and whose jdgir was at Manger, and to him he 
dedicated his Mayhhdna. The last date mentioned in the 
book is 1029 in which year he was still at Patna. 

This is nearly all that we know about ‘Abd-al-Nabi 
from the Maylchdna. 

From the Bi itish Museum copy of his Nawddir-al-Hikd- 
ydit we learn that he visited Agra in 1029 and that he was 
alive in 1041, for his introduction to that work was dated 
in that year. 

The date of his death is not traceable, nor can it be 
ascertained if he could return to his native land, for he appears 
in his Sdqlnamek^ to be thoroughly home-sick. 

Before passing on to the MayWidna which appears to 
be ‘Abd-al-Nabi’s magnum ojms, it may be noted here that 
his achievements as a poet as far as can be judged from what 
he has preserved of his poems in the Maykhdua,^ do not 
seem to be of a high order, and he appears to havb recognized 
the fact himself. 

While in the service of Amdnullah he planned three 
works, viz . : — 


' See pp. 516 etseq. of the Mayl^dna (Lahore, 1926). 

“ He has quoted ill the Maykhana his Sdqhiameh of about 200 
baits, and apart from this he had written some 1,500 verses. 25 ver- 
ses of his own he quotes on occasions in the book. He wrote in 
his early daysNvith ‘Tzzati as his Takhnllm. later on he changed it 
into Nab). 
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i. Dastur-al-Fumhd or the Story-teller’s Manual, 
containing instructions and rules for the guidance of those 
who told the story of Ami'r Hamza. This work he completed 
during his stay in Kashmir. No copy of it is traceable. 

ii. Naivddir-al’Uihaydt or Bahr-cd-Nctwddir. This 
is a collection of anecdotes and historical notices. The British 
Museum has a copy of one out of the five volumes of which 
the work consisted according to its preface, dated 1041 (Rieu, 

p. 1004-b). 

iii. The Mayhhdna. 

The Maykha'na. 

We now turn to the Mdyhhdnn. Our author began the 
compilation of this work before every other on account of the 
great popularity thiit SdginamohK enjoyed in his time. He set 
to work on the book in 1023 or 1024 at Ajmer and in one 
month collected about fifteen Sdqi'tiamehs with biogr-aphicrrl 
notices of the poets. He had suddenly to leave for Kashmir 
as mentioned above but he continuetl to wor’k on the book until 
in 1028 he finished the first two sections of it, and appai’ontly 
in the same year he also finished the thir’d and the last. There 
are traces in the hook of <i r-evision in 1029. 

From the two MSS. of tlie work which I have seen ther’e 
.seems to be an earlier I'ecension with 07, and a later one with 
71 ncAice.s. 

The book is divided into three murtahaa^ or sections. 
The fivst notices 20 poets who had written Sdqfndmehs but 
had died before the end of 1029 (the year of the author’s 
final revision) beginning with Nizdml and ending with 
Faghfiir. They are arranged chronologically according to 
the year in which each poet died. Only ten out of the.se 
poets belonged to the period preceding 903 (the date of the 
accession of Akbar). Only one of these poets, viz., Shiklhl, 
the author had personally rmsociated with. 
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The second section notices twenty-two poets who were 
still alive in 1029 and who had written Sdqlnamehs 
beginning with Muhammad Stiff and ending with the compiler 
himself. Mo.st of these poets he had met with and with some 
he had associated. 

The third section notices twenty-five poets who had 
not written Sdqlnamehs till 1029 but whose company the 
poet had frequented. It begins with Nazirl and ends with 

Darvlsh Jdvld.' 

The distinguishing features of the Mayhhdna which was 
intended by tlie author to serve both as a collection of 
biographical notices (Majmu‘a Akhbar) and of verse (Baydd 
Sukhan), are as follows : 

(1) It gives very full <md detailed account of the lives 
of a considerable number of Persian poets with most of 
whom the compiler was contemporary. In most cases he 
gives the name of the poet noticed and particulars about his 
fanuly, his position among poets, his patrons, his works 
with the number of verses 'composed, the date of his death 
and the place where he is buried, if he is dead, and the author s 
date of interview with the poet, if he met him, and his age 
at the time. He has also given the poet’s Sdqlnameh if he 
has one or other specimens of his verses. 

In this respect the Maykhdnci compares veiy favourably 
with other Tadhkiras. 

(2) His sources for the.se accounts are usually relfable.’ 
Notices of poets mentioned in Section 2 are mostly based, as 
he tells us, on their own statements made to the author or on 
the statements of tlieir relatives or intimate friends or both. 

' Out of the sixty-one poets who were contemporary with Akhar 
and .Jahangir 36 had visited India, 1 1 were Indians and 8 were the 
townsmen of the author. With a large majority of these he was 

contemporary. , „ 7 1 

* The dates which he apparently takes from the Malian 

Akhbar cannot be said to be reliable. But this remark applies 
only to the first ftew notes. 
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In the first category are, as ho expressly informs us, Shnpdr 
Sdzl, ''Arif Igi, JVadi, lumiil of Jahrum, ^Askar! of 
Kashan and presumably Buknd and Murshid who were 
with him for over one year in the service of Mahabat Kbaii. 

In the second categoiy are 'Urfl, Sanjar, Malik Qumf, 
Furqatly Fayhfiir, J^cthshf Ohaydfhd, Fa§!h}, DiUtl of 
Samarqand and Ghurdri of Kiishan. 

In the third category is Muhammad Silfi. 

It may also bo presumed that the accounts of poets 
noticed in Section 3, as well as those of TdHb of Amul, Malikf, 
Fuzdm and Awji almost all of whom he had opportunities of 
associating with, rest on the authority of the poets themselves. 

In Section 1 Shiklil is the only poet who communi- 
cated to him certain facts about himself. As to the others he 
has nine references to an unknown work, the 3Iakhzan-i-Akhhar 
by Mi'r Mukhtar. He has also used the pi-efaces of the 
d'm'dns of 'Jrdgl, Khusraw, Thand'l and Pai/ll in his articles 
on these poets. Among his other authorities are I )awlatshah’s 
Tadhkira, the Jawdhir-al-Asrdr of Adhari, Baharistdn and 
Nqfahdt ; and I believe also Tuhfa-i-Sami and Nafa’is-al- 
Ma’iithir though the last two are not named by ‘Abd-al-Nabt. 

In case of .some poets, c.g., Aqdaai, Mirzd Ghdzi Sahffi 
and several others, he has quoted verses of their contemporaries 
in order to throw light on the incidents of their lives. 

It*mi\y be noted here that most of the author’s 
statements about the movements of Jahangir or his nobles 
tally admirably with tho.se contained in the Tm'uk Jahdnglri 
and this fact furnishes a proof of the fairly high standard of 
accuracy generally maintained by the author. 

(3) The style of the author is comparatively speaking 
plain and unadorned and his statements direct and straight- 
forward. 

(4) The author has preserved in his work thirty-two 
more or less complete Sdqinamehs (beside five fragmentary 
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ones) and five Tarji‘ or Tarklb hands, some of which are 
rare or unique. He has thus preserved, relatively speaking, 
correct texts of thousands of verses of his contemporaries. 

(5) Notices on the following poets I have found only in 
the Mayl hdna : 

Wa.d'r,‘Jskarioi Kasha n ; Malik! of Qazoin ; Safa! 
of Tibriz ; Harif! Musannif; Mfr ‘AUlaUdh Mazha '! ; Diyd’i 
Mnwashiki; Rdm! and Darwish Jdwid. Detailed account of 
the lives of the following poets 1 have met with only in this 
work: Ddsi! of Samarqand ; Pariavi ; GhiydM", Shdpdr 
Rdz!; Fvzunioi Astarabad ; Ghururi of Kashan ; Kdmil of 
Jahrum ; Awj! of Kashmir ; Shirdz! of Hainadan ; 
Mawzdn-al-Mulk, and ‘ Abd-al-Nabi himself. The Maykhdna 
gives a favourable impression of the Mughal India, at least 
as compared with contemporary Persia. When ‘Abd-al-Nabi 
reached Lahore he was struck with the low prices and plenty 
and ease that obtained in India as also with the free and 
unrestricted life that everybody seemed to livci here. His 
words are : — 

l^a^ 

- * 

« 

Similar to this are the remarks of ‘Arif-i-Igi quoted by 
our author : 

iff ^1^3 b - j 

^b^ 


' Maykhdna, p* 502, 1. 4. 

' \.c., p, 42S, 6. 
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After reading these remarks it is easy to understand 
the attitude of our author’s countrymen as shown in the 
following remarks of his : — 

^ L)^ 

tS vikl* U^^l y <^y4i tXAjO <i^yi 

yi KaJ| ai ^ Xj ^j.j| ^ ^ sip 7^1 '^) u)l)!}W 

- * <^7*® 'il'-i*- cH' cS;);’ 

This remark reminds us also of the munificent patronage 
extended to poets in those days by the kings and nobles 
not only in Northern India but in the Deccan as well. 


' I.C., p. 201 , 1 . 8 . 
31 
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ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY IN PERSIAN. 


BY 

M. G. ZUBAID AHMAD, Es(i., M.A. 

{Amhic-Prrttian Dept., Vniversihj of AlUilvhbud). 

Inirodactorij reniarhs . — No one interested in the Persian 
language and literature can ignore or undervalue the beauty 
and charm of Persian Illustrative Poetry which had a great 
fascination for the poetic genius of the latter part of the 
17th century, and is still appreciated very much by readers. Y^et 
this type of poetry has not been properly and exclusively dis- 
cussed or criticised .so far by any critic Eastern or Western. Even 
the most critical work like the does not contain more 

than a few passing remarks here and there. The important 
place it occupies in the domain of Persian lyric poetry is 
worthy of a closer and more serious study than that has 
yet been accorded to it. In this paper I have attempted 
to discuss it at length, tracing its origin, development and 
the various phases through which it has passed and to remove 
a misapprehension that seems to have crept in the writings 
of some English orientalists as to its nature and meaning. 

liature and meaning . — What is meant by Mitjmliyya 
poetry is ^nown to every Persian scholar. Any couplet, in one 
hemistich of which a poet makes an assertion and in the 
other gives an illustration, may be said to be an example 
of this type of poetry. For instance, die poet in one hemistich 
asserts that the more a man is acquainted with death the 
less does it harm him. He illustrates it by saying that poison 
does not do any harm to him who is accustomed to it. 

‘>43 
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Take another example. When the poet has to say that 
a man should not lose his heart if he finds that one 
door has been shut against him, for ten other doors are 
opened instead for him, he remarks by way of illustration 
that when a man’s tongue becomes dumb, ten fingers of 
his hands take its place and work for it. 

^ KOL.iIwS^ 

I; 


Origin . — It is evident that its origin is based on Simile. 
A simile, as all of you know, consists of four parts, 

(what is compared), gixJuut (what is compared to), 

(point of similitude), and ***^0^^ (particle of simile). The 
varieties of these ingredients give rise to different kinds of 
simile, of which Tamdiil concerns us mostly here. Wlien each 
of ^ and is compound, the simile is 

technically called Tamtliil. Abdul Qadir Jurjani adds one 
condition more in the Asrarul Balaghat. He says : — 

Uiii£ l»i |Of juaAxII 

that is, for Tamthil, the Ju.i should not only be j* 
but (jpJbiie also, but other standard books on y 
(science of significations and art of exposition) like the dyia* 
and others do not agi'ee to this view which is really incorrect. 
This slight diflFerence of opinion, however, does not matter much, 
especially so far as the subject under discussion is concerned. 
Only the compoundness of ^:>y is relevant here, of which 
the following may be taken as a few examples : — 


iSAw# >. yy'y 

tXXil 1 i OaamO JjI US' 
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This Jaaw is developed into three different forms : — 

(i) Proverb, that is, a short familiar sentence express- 
-ing a well-known truth or moral lesson. F'or instance, only one 
post has fallen vacant and there are a number of candidates ; 
whereupon one might remark: dwa ^ db. It is needless 

to say that numerous candidates applying for one and the same 
post have been compared to a hundred patients craving for one 
and the same pomegranate. Here the «a.* , that is, many 

men’s standing in need c»f one and the same thing is com- 
pound. 'Whenever this is found, this proverb may 

be used. A proverb is always w xj ^ which becomes 

well known on account of its frequent use, the clearness of 
idea and the force of expression. The importance of a 
proverb may be clear from the following quotations: — 

JL5 

|6( — Jbi 

— ^UuiJlJLS — 

Any sentence, hemistich or a couplet that is not common 
like a proverb, may be quoted in the same way whenever 
there is any resemblance between it and the context. In 
prose writings wherever we use couplets they come under 
this category. There is always a sort of comparison between 
the purport of the couplet and the context where it occurs. 
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As «j saAjc must be doeidetlly superior in point of similitude, 
the couplet to be quoted must be clearer and more expressive 
than the context where it is used, otherwise the very purpose 
of quoting the couplet is defeated. Once Sulhln Maljmud 
Ghaznavi, while ready to attack an enemy, sent him a 
letter asking him thereby to surrender. The Sultan seeing the^ 
messenger returning, said to his minister, ‘ Let us see what 
reply he brings.’ The minister at once recited this couplet 
of Firdausi: — 

How relevant and emphatic the recitation was 1 need not 
say. 

(ii) The other form of Tamthil is to give an illustration, 
that is to say, in order to make one’s statement clear, one has 
to give an example. Here the statement is ^^ 7 ' 

the illustration is nj and what is common to both is 
Ks-y. For example, the poet, to illu.strate his 
assertion ^ Oytj remarks 

(iii) The third form of (4^*3 is tM*‘i that is, 

a simile based on a poetical assignment of cause. 

Here the blackness of the beloved’s ringlets is compared to the 
black dress of mourning and the cause of this mourning has 
been poetically and fancifully assigned to the beloved’s killing 
the lovers. 

Out of these forms of Tamthil, Illusti-ative Poetry is 
generally connected with the second form, namely, JUU 
(Illustration). In order to demonstrate the validity of a 
general remark that he makes, the poet gives an apt 
illustration which brings it home to the reader or the 
hearer as rtie case may be. For in.stance, to illustmte 
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the fact that the temporal cannot comprehend the eternal, 
the poet says that the wave is unable to understand the true 
nature of the sea, 








or to illustrate the assertion that to leave the tumultuous world 
is better than to enter it, the poet says that the rose-bud 
enters the garden with straitened heart and departs smiling. 


iXx) AJ |vJt£ 

or to illustrate the observation that the older a man the 
greater his greed, the poet says that the neaiei’ the morning 
the heavier the sleep : 

When this type of illustration is coupled with poetical 
causation, the beauty of the couplet is considerably enhanced. 

(XjLm y-^ y 


Jol itAiT Ai (jLISIpW 
.iXaX^u 

• •• ^ 

c^ama^ ciA»3Cj^» 

Irsalul JMasal ANn Flutstrative Poetrv. 

There is a great difference between Illustrative Poetry 
and the figure of speech called o.*aao (Proverbial 

Commission). This figure lies in quoting a proverb in a 
couplet and so it is a kind of , while Illustrative Poetry, 

as explained above, consists in giving an illiL^tration for tne 
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assertion made by the poet in the same couplet. The follow- 
ing are a few examples of 

Nizami says : 

(jSiUj y:^ b 

Hafiz says ; 

(jliCiRj vS^)l vaA***kS p 

CAM/ 1 jOkMMMj 

)!tXi| o' 5 ^ 

From these examples it is clear that in iMJJLw^l >t>»Xte 
the explicit use of a proverb is predominant. 

Wherever the English orientalists— I say English, 
because I do not know the view of German and French ori- 
entalists — have talked of the style of ^31-0, the great champion 
of Illustrative Poetry in Persian, they have described it to be 
altogetlier a new style or have confused it with 
It seems to me that they have not understood the great 
difference that distinguishes Illustrative Poetry iiJlic) 

from iliJlJlM/^l. The late Professor Browne has referred to 
the former in three or four places in his famous ‘ Literary 
History of Persia,’ hut excepting one place he has confused 
it with JU*J|JIm;^|. 

The first reference we find on page 04i Vol. H, where 

<1 

describing among other figui’es of speech, he 

says : — 

“This love of introducing proverbs into their verses is 
very characteristic of several Persian poets, notably Sa’ib of 
Isfahan who served as a model to a host of Turkish verse- 
writers ; and, in much earlier times, Abul Fadl. Assukkari, 
of Merv, who, as Ath-'nia-fi.libi informs us in his Yatimatud 
Dahr, was very fond of translating Persian proverbs into 
Arabic.” 
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From this quotation it is clear that he correctly under- 
stands J-UJl but at the same time confuses it with Sd’ib’s 
style which consists in Tllustrative Poetry. One fails to 
understand why he introduces, while speaking of 
4he name of Abul Fadl Assukkari who used to translate 
• Persian proverbs into Arabic. This tendency of his has 
nothing to do with as this figure and the transla- 

tion of proverbs from one language into another are two 
different things. Nor is there any resemblance between 
Abul Fadl’s style and that of Sd’ib. Perhaps the mere word 
proverb is responsible for this confusion. 

In the second place we find the same reference on page 
164, Vol. IV, where he says ; — 

“ I find Sii’ib espeeially attractive both on account of his 
simplicity and his skill in the use of the figures entitled 
and ” 

In the third place he refers to Uu» on page 260 

of the same volume, but here he is not incorrect, perhaps because 
it is not his own statement but he has quoted Mauldna Shibli 
and so he has translated the word used by Shibli as 

‘ aptness of illustration.’ If this rendering is correct, 
cannot be identified with a term, rendered by 

Mr. Gibb “ proverbial commis.sion.” 

Mr. Gibb has also confused with 

He eayfi: — 

“The practice of quoting proverbs which was always 
more or less popular, was carried to great lengths by the 
poets of the third and fourth periods.” (History of Ottoman 
Poetry, Vol. I, page 114.) By the poets of the third and 
fourth periods, he means those Turkish poets who followed 
the style of the Persian poet Sd’ib. Among them Nabf was a 
great appreciator and imitator of his style. 

Professor Browne does not seem to have himself thought 
over iMJl Jtwy . Perhaps he has followed Gfibb on this 

82 
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point. As a matter of fact ^5 never comes under 

the category of JiiJl Jl->y ojU-o . All the books, both Arabic 
and Persian, define it as the introduction of a proverb in the 
verse. One finds the following definition or something like 
it in almost all the Arabic books on rhetorics. 

Out of all the authentic Persian books on rhetorics, I may 
quote one or two authorities. For instance, fju^ 

in his excellent book ^ describes 

as a form of containing a proverb. {Vide 

page 203, Gibb Memorial edition.) His words are : — 


1^1 ^jLw (^ 3 Le yS'] ^ 

1^ r*"; r/ h> ^ 

<yye 

The author of the sJist has defined it in the same 


way. 

To be brief, proverb is a proverb and nobody will confuse 
it with an illustration which is the basis of » JUU 


The Stages of its Rise and Development. 


By this time it is sufficiently made clear that 
is based on or JU* which in its turn depends op simile. 
As simile exists from the very beginning, J*SU3 'also must be 
existing from the ancient times. It is almost an admitted 
fact that Persian poetry \Yas, at least in its existing form, inspired 
by Arabic poetry at the time when, after the conquest of Persia 
by Arabs, Arabic literature had become predominant and so 
we must trace Tamffiil from the Arabian Age of Ignorance. 
Although in those days, the poetic genius of the Pagan 
Arabs was at the highest pitch, yet the art of Tamtffil was not 
fully developed. The following couplet may be regarded 
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as one of the best examples of Tamthil used in the Pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry : 

o«aX1o I6| 

Up to the end of the Omayyad period could not 
be developed any further in the Arabic literature as has 
been correctly remarked by Professor Abdur Pabman in liis 
recently published and excellent book The 

Abbaside poets, known as cultivated and raised it 

to a very high level. It was from them that the Persians 
learnt poetic composition and so the Persian poetry of the 
very first period is not devoid of the examples of that high 
type of Tamthil which had been developed in Arabic after 
so long a time at the hands of , As Persian 

poetry went on progressing by leaps and bounds, also 

continued to be evolved accordingly until the latter half of 
the I7th century when it reached its zenith in the form 
of aJli* by the efforts of its own worthy advocates 

and lovers like Kali'm, Gjiani and Sd’ib. But one should 
not conclude that Illustrative Poetry is exclusively the 
product of the 17th century. Nor is it altogether a new style 
originated by Sd’ib , as the European orientalists say about him. 
Of course he paid greater attention to it than his predecessors 
did ; but it does not mean that he was the inventor of tliis 
type of poetry. We find stray examples of illustrative verses 
in the poetry of all the periods of Persian literature. I 
give below some of them periodwise. 

I — Early Mutaqaddimin. 

1. Eudagi : — 

dol ^jk****! ^ ^ sIhm 

As Eudagi was the Chaucer of Persian poetiy, we 
must not expect from him illustrative verses of the developed 
form. The germs are, however, visible in these cohplets, 
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2. Abu Shaklir BaJl^f : — 

Oyj ^ J * JOl , X 2 tS " 

) vyj- 

5 V75“ 9 )• 

3. Firdausi : — 

Ok*«tXJ yifi y y> 1**^- kiJ ,ak*«»4 

0>«>f 

ouMktf^ >>«0La> (jM^ x*i^ (X«u 

In these two lines we find J^Aju also. 


wa«u»jl>^j^ # CA«*j OyS ' ^^yi-ki&^yMi 

V^ tX^*" 5 <5)^; ^ jwlXijft u ^iXA» ))j 

l*L»i|*-*» 

II — Later Mutaqaddimin. 

(1) Sana’!: — 


«Xj) ow&^ (jt*Xe ^ ox(X^ «>*»*» vs**Xe 

LaIoj lUii. j o'-*^ *^7^ 

^ jvXiK’ ^J-yi AAjI (jO^ )| ,^y»?«|wU y 
<>^j y> 8tXj^ «x^? ^^7^ 

^ *; <c_7^7 5 7* 

<XjIj y ’)y*‘ T^ AiW ^ 

Jt? ^ of ^ »i|<> ^\J tS" iXjLj (.» iUi0 

I ; .iX.)^^ U Oi>^ «A» I ^ ^tXi»l.& 

The last vwse is followed by a nuntber of couplets of 
the same type! 
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2. Omar Khayyam 

ytUu ^ 1*1:^ ou«0 

y ok«»( 

y> ^0 SiXjyLw sii (jSkj) 

3. Anwarf : — 

p*y> Oyj ^laik tL Oyf d^.y^ yit^^ 

■j^yf <>yj ^ 

iXJ^U ^0 &r ^mo 


(*j y*^ tj^**** ^ OiiMiO lyi^tXJ y> yj 

4. Nizdmi : — 

^iT yy o^b yf yjD »r 

^Jry^i <>-•>' {5)^ )ly 


5. iGiAqani’s poetry abounds in The following 

couplets have been taken from one Qasida beginning with 

Jv> ^I ^ 

Jm^Uam O 9U JkiiLo yM au od^U/O I 

cXiLo au 

C^^Lam xjb^ l%ibfr ^5^ >0 4X,«ut<a 

*5 ^ 5 v:s^AA#| iXaiftLj vS^ 

^U ^ yj o^>» ’■^ 

y^ 

hyk do|)^ ^ 

J&jlAaiu jSwa 3 jjil »Jul s:y-*« I vsaa® jO »U 4>^ »S^ 

^yh. y®/ W ^ 

yMkil^^ Oyk- y «*Aj i^JOO y)b b y»->' 
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6. Zahfr Fdrydbi : — 

OUw|^ yl^ yif y^ 

(X»<y oyj- 

^JSS' y9 (iyi iO ^£yMyjn 
tXJtO (^La^ \SJMnXf ^ 


III — Mutawassitin. 

1. Sa'di. — In Sa'di’s poetry a good many illustrative 
verses are found scjittered here and there. 

SXft^ Ji yX9 y # (XmIj JUaS' KA >>yjO U 

XiiAb t..XU^ iS' i\>L& # XamU^O 

lanSA^iXXi ^yyisf Iff b ^| e5‘>l)i yA 


OAMk^ >• y*:^ ^ btXffMf 

(XaI y**t O.W.^ff 

2. I^nsrao. — He composed a Qasida known as 
maintaining therein this type of \Sy^^ 
throughout T give below a few verses of its beginning : 

(jSmIAXc k_X 3 Lj y 

\i^<M<l\yA yy'^A ^y ILJ iX.^ ff^^ff 

OamI yyjy fy J VilfcM/tXAj kA«mXm> 

SSAAwl ^LAwI.J ^^kXS" yO liyt 

ow«fc| tJUU^ 

o-w| VAAy^ iX^yA dJA j5'b^^O 5 

tXkA &j 4X^1 5 ^ 


Besides this Qasida we find stray examples of Illustrative 
Poetry throughout his poetry. 

(jyy? £-} tAiy^ oy^ )^) 

iXff t^ ^yyA a^y y\ 0^» vttAMil I*!.^ ^Jyy 
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3. Salman Sawajf : — 

(jLi iXSj c*a} ^ 

4. Hdfiz:-- 

iXjL»j ^JuySfX£i 

1^ l^i^wJl^liJ 1*'^^ 

During the last classic age (^^jy>.Ux! ^j4>) (from 
1500 to 1856) Illustrative Poetry rises up greatly into pro- 
minence, so much so that it becomes tlie chief cluu’acteristics 
of some of the poets of this period like (Ihani and Sii’ib. 
This period dawns witli the rise of whose poetiy is 

recognised to have more or less all the peculiaiities of the 
age of . Among the poets of this period, 

Nazfri (d. 1612) was the first to have paved the way 
to • Perhaps for this very reason, Saib who 

was very fond of this type of poetry, prefers Nazfri to Urxj 
as he himself says : — 

^y^ oMii JL^ 21^ v^jLvo 

I give below a few examples of illustrative verses from 
the poetry of Nazfrf. One cannot fail to notice that charm 
of Illustrative Poetry which is so peculiar to the poets of later 
days. 

va*.,Sp|i> iyXJi 

Ut# a^'Lo O* 

ioaw| 
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|v3 y&r (X^Xi I (XnD y&iXii^O 

(•y«> ^ ^ 

v:>A)t Sj04> 1^ Jo o^aSS^ 

^3"M^ vs^OLa^ y <XX s:>nS^(^ iuJ® j»A^t 
0^1 ^0 1^ 

vs^oLjX < jLjj <X^j ^ 

v:i^t (*1^ 84XA1W ^ 

o.-wwa3 ^Uo ^) (3^^ ^ 

CIAiaa^ xJaX y *S^ i^**? 

^-1 7J»7^ u>^ ^|5 uXii J 

•<i*Jit'^ l«£ ^ j \si>Ji,\^ '^f^') l/*^ ^ 

With the advent of |**JL« (d. 1047) (d. 1051) 

(d. 1668) and v^SUo (d. 1677) into the poetic arena, the 
growth and cultivation of Illustrative Poetry knew no bounds. 
It reached its zenith at their hands. As the last three poets 
lived together for some time in Kashmir, and Salim also visited 
the beautiful and inspiring country where he died, it may be 
concluded that their taste of Illustrative Poetry was developed 
to this extent by mutual influence and a spirit of healthy 
competition. 

Kalim differs from others in this respect that his 

illustrations are often more poetical and fanciful rather than 

natural. I quote below a few examples : ' 

Oy^ ai^t 

ysoo |W^ (Xtttyiawi 

’iiKUMi £—y^ 

c*M>t t* CAi^ ^ 

^ l*5|0 

xS' JL« 

'“***’L “V ^ 'A* 
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Sli’ib and (^anf both confined themselves to didactic 
poetry to a great extent. Their poetry abounds in illustrative 
verses so much that one can hardly find a single ode 
absolutely free from them, while on the contrary, in their 
Diwdns there are numerous odes in which all the verses 
,are exclusively illustrative. Sa’ib had a great admiration 
for Ghanfs poetry. When he had gone back to Persia, he 
always enquired eagerly from all those who went from 
Kashmir to Persia if he had brouglit him any present from 
Kashmir. 

It is said that SiUb appreciated this couplet of Ghanf 

so much that he said, “ Would that I had given all my verses 
to Qbanf and he would have given me this one couplet 
alone in return.” 

This school of poetry declined soon after the death 
of as the later poets paid little attention to it. Qji-’Ani, 

the most notable poet that Persia produced in the 19th century, 
added freshness to the art of simile but not exactly on the lines 
of Illustrative Poetry. I may quote here a few examples of his 
beautiful (compound simile) : 

AaaS' Ui JJ tXil ya. 

Us ^1^ ysuAS' ^ ^ ^ 

»L0 y »l.«J AjU iJAO yjM 
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oJLe iuA 

(3iAl* Jo ^Jy^ xxiy^ (3*«Li oy^ 

l^<Xc i^is 'tl.&lj 

*Oj^l yff^ y #0^! ^^Lj 

*i^ yi yj )‘^ »0j.**. ^ 


However beautiful and cliarming these similes may be 
they do not come under the category of so 

we have to conclude that this type of Persian poetry came 
to an end with the death of the great Sa’ib who had survived 
all his colleagues of this school of poetry. But in Turkish 
this type was earned to a great length by the poets of the 
third and fourth periods among whom Nabi occupies a 
prominent place. 

Illustrcctive Poetry in Urdu . — Urdu poetry vvfisborn and 
nurse<l under the influence of Persian poetry at the time when 
the latter had been degenerate<l at the hands of ^-objJvXAj 
and s>S' y^ and so in the beginning the health of 

the newly born child was very precarious, but thanks to the 
climate and other influences, the danger was soon averted 
and the infant recouped Ids health under the sound guidance 
of the really genuine poets like Mir and Ghsllib on one hand 
and on the other. 

To do away with the metaphor, Urdu poetry for some 
time could not avoid the excessive use of the figure of speech 
called which had played a great part in the poetry 

of Persian poets of the last classic age. In the same way the 
imitation of Persian Illustrative Poetry was carried to a large 
extent We find a number of .scattered verses of this type 
in the poetry of the early poets like Ndsikh^and Dhauq but this 
tendency went on diminishing until the present when again it 
seems to be revived. I quote one or t^re examples frona these 
Urdu poets ; 
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1. Njlsikh : — 

^ ^ O))^ O'*®' 

^ ^ OOM ^ ■^\^] y:^ ^ 

{j'fA^ (*® x^Lw 

;^0 ^ (jf^ 

£ LXjO x^Lw I^ (j?***^ '1^ O'"* 

^ (jL*j| ^ UU»^ llX^ XjUm jJ.*X! xS^ 

2. Dhauq : — 

«Ax l^ ^ viOlyA. JaA« ^ 

(j^ ol (jJCi^ c*S^ s® 1.3^ l®(\^ 

^4^ (i; lj«jl |*ff 

^ (***" ^ ^13 yS' y^ 

Merits and demerits . — I may wiy u word or two !i bout 
merits jind demerits of ^ 5 ^l.«xJU/ 8 . Whenever ppcts look at 
things in a new way and put them into a very charming way, 
giving a very vivid and impressive expression to philosoi>liieal 
thoughts which are inspiretl in their minils hy the grandeur 
of imagination, brilliancy of fancy and magnificence of idea, this 
type of poetry is produced. Everybody knows that a piece 
of wood is too light to sink into water ; but the poet looks at 
this veiy simple natural phenomenon from an altogether 
different ^oint of view and draw's a very beautiful and sublime 
lesson from it. He says that water does not drowm one whom 
it has once brought up in its lap. Illustrative Poetry is indeed 
genuine poetry as long as the illustration is true to nature ; 
for instance, illustration given in these couplets is natural : 

cXJtU X^^ y tV-ib xXi^i 

KAAih xJ^ X^J^(> 

or 
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Otherwise it is fanciful and imaginary ; for example, the 
illustration given in the following couplet is not natural and 
so it is not genuine poetry : 

Although Illustrative Poetry or illustrative way of poetic 
expression has not been recognised :is a separate branch of 
poetry by any authority on Persian language anti literalui'c, yet 
it has a, permanent place .and has taken a very prominent 
part in enriching the treasures of the sweet Persian language 
with the ihatcrial of which any literature may be proud. 
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TWO VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS OF KABIR 
DAS’S WORKS. 


Rai Sahib SHY AM SUNDAR DAS, B.A. 

{Benares). 

In the collection of Hindi manuscripts belonging to 
the Nagarl-Praehiirinx Sabhil of Benares there are two very 
valuable manuscripts of the works of Kablr J)as. The first 
of these, which is dated Saiuvat 1501, w.as written in Benares 
by one Khem Ciiand for the use of Maluk Diis. It consists 
of 711 leaves or 14d pages. There are 15 lines on each page 
and each line consists of 16 letters. Thus the whole manu- 
script is 8,084 ^lokas in extent. The size of the pages is 
11} inches X 5} inches. 

The second manuscript, which is dated Saiuvat 1881, 
consists of 59 leaves or 118 pages, each page having 18 lines 
and each line having 52 letters. The extent of this manu- 
script is approximately 3,451 Slokas. The size is 18 inches 
X 0} inches. 

The first manuscript is divided into three parts, comiiris- 
ing Siikhls (810), Padas (402) and Ramainis (15), while the 
second has only the first two. In the first manuscript Sakhls 
extend to 44 pages, Padas to 84 pages and Ramainis to 15 
pages, the extent of each being 949, 1,811 and 824 ^lok.is. 
In the second manuscript Sakhts extend to 38 pages and 
Padas to 60 pages, the extent of each being 1,228 and 2,228 
Slokas respectively. It will thus be seen that while in the 
first manuscript the Sakhls extend to 949 Slokas, in the 
other they are about 1,228 Slokas. Similarly the Padas in 
the first extend to 1,811 and in the second to 2,22.8 Slokas. 
Thus the second manuscript has more Sakhls and Padas than 
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the first, but this is not a matter of surprise, when we remem- 
ber that the second manuscript was written more than three 
hundred years after the first But the value of the second 
manuscript consists in its similarity of text with that of the 
. first. 

As I have already said, the first manuscript is dated 
Samvat 1561 (1504 A.D.). Now the time of Kabir Das is 
approximately given by scholars in the end of the 15th 
century A.D. Beal in his Orientil Biographical Dictionary 
fixes 1490 A.D. as the time of Kabir Das and considers him 
to be contemporaneous with Sikandar Lodi (1481 — 1517). 
Dr. Hunter fixes 1300 to 1420 as the time of Kabir. Various 
other scholars have given various other dates. In the Bharat 
Bhraman the following verses are quoted in proof of the year 
of Kabir Das’s birth and death : — 

d fJiTT q* siz fi; i 

^ Of ^00 sniz u 

*00^ o^ff ^ ifl oW of HUff ^ noo I 

wifo if ooo ii 

This would fix the birth of Kabir Das in 1398 and his death 
in 1448. 

Dr. Fiihrer, in his Monumental Antiquities and Inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, says that to 
the east of the town of Khirnipur in the Basti district on 
the right biink of the river Ami there is a cenotaph (rauza) 
of the famous reformer Kabir Das or Kabir Saheb Erected 

tv 

in 1450 by Bijli Khan and restored in 1567 by Nawab 
Fidai Khiin. It is therefore clear that Kabir Das must have 
died before 1450 A.D. I think the year of the death as given 
in the Doha quoted above (».e., 1448 A.D.) is correct. Now 
the first of tlie manuscripts mentioned above is dated Samvat 
1561 or 1504 A.D. It was therefore written within 56 years 
of Kabir Das’s death. 

It is a well-known fact that Kabir Das was not a man 
of letters. He was imbued with devotion to the Great Gfod 
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and in his eflfusion of that love sung verses in company with 
the beats of his hhanjarii. He sang in the language of the 
people which attracted attention and in course of time gathered 
round him a large number of followers and disciples. Under the 
circumstance it would be futile to expect any collection of his 
verses written by himself during his lifetime. His followers 
and disciples might have taken down his verses and the 
probability is that after his death some one or more of them 
might have collected, collated and compiled them. The first 
of the manuscripts w'ritten in Sanivat 1501 was no doubt a 
copy of some earlier manuscript, but that earlier manuscript 
is not in existence or at least has not yet been discovered. 
Under the circumstances w'e can give this manuscript the 
honour of being the earliest collection of Kabir Das’s works. 

An examination of this manusci’ipt reveals the fact that 
his versos were crude and rough and that he had absolutely 
no idea of Grammar and Prosody. He sang his verses to the 
accompaniment of the beats of his khctnjani without caring 
whether they were too long or too short. He was a great 
devotee and in his effusion of love cared little for these con- 
ventionalities, so long as his soul was satisfied and his hearers 
were attracted. Besides, he had a message to give and he did 
so in his own peculiar language and style. A further ex- 
amination of his verses reveals the fact that the language 
employed by him was neither Avadhi nor Brajabhasha. It 
was a "fnixture of various dialects with a preponderance of 
Panjabi words and grammatical forms. It is strange that 
the Panjabi dialect exercised such a great influence on the 
language of Kabir Das, who was born in Benares and lived 
there almost to the end of his days, unless we assume that 
his adoptive parents were of Panjabi descent or that 
he passed his earlier days in the company of some Panjabi 
Sadhu. The other probability is that the verses of Kabir Das 
fell into the hands of some Panjabi Sadhu and he in taking 
them down twisted the language of Kabir Das and gave it a 
34 
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Panjabi turn. Some of the verses would easily admit of this 
interpretation, but there are others, and thar number is 
in no way insignificant, which cannot be so explained 
away. The second manuscript which was written 320 years 
after the first here comes in and is very helpful in refuting 
this theoiy. The text of the verses as given in this manuscript 
is the same as that of the first with very slight difference. 
In fact the chief and the only difference between the two 
manuscripts is that the second contains more verses than 
the first. This fact may be ascribed to two causes — either the 
extra verses are interpolations or the manuscript is based on 
a larger collection. 

The Guru Granth-Sahib of the Sikhs was compiled 
by Guru Arjun in 1661 or exactly one hundred years after 
the completion of the first manuscript. Now this Granth- 
Sahib contains a large number of the verses of Kabir Das 
and it will be very interesting to compare these verses with 
those contained in the two manuscripts. 

Another point to which I would like to draw the attention 
of scholars is the fact that a hundred years before the advent 
of Kabir Das, Amir Khusro had written very polished and 
beautiful verses in the three important dialects of Hindi, viz^ 
Avadhi, Brajbhasha and Khari Boli. This would go to 
^ow that even a century before Kabir Das beautiful and 
excellent verses in polished language could be composed. 
But Kabir Das discarded all rules of Grammar and Prosody 
and sang verses in his rough and rugged style. 

Along with these manuscripts I also exhibit a picture 
of Kabir Das, which I have been able to secure from the 
Calcutta Museum. 

In the end I may mention that these two manuscripts are 
being compared and collated under the auspices of the Nagari- 
Pracharini Sabha, and an edition of Kabir Das’s works based 
on these two manuscripts will be published by the said 
assodation in the near future. 
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oUi-fli3 Jlj aij.s' (Ji) 1 - 2;^ 

- o^tXS ^ibLA* - «yilL^ loUAwJi ^ OiX^o vs^i^^LaSu* 

»a 3 |j (X«al ^^»Jiy.^a 3 ^ ob tX^ ^y\ 

y* ^1 " (J»i® 7^1 ijol-ifc 

oU^lxiO ^0| ~ 

j (X'aS (jaiA^ ^ ***^ z***^ 1^ 

&A>oi |V» tXSjLS Lo i^iUi y — ^. y 0>^JtXM*^ ^>® 

-• l*i |Jb xAjl,«di y |»xf ^ ^LmLo 
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iXisb j (3=*. ^ «yU5l^ - gtt U)0 ^yc 

■“ yi “ )y*^ ^ (^Ldi - 

’~ 1 *^^ ” J'****' ^ ^ j |J ^5 

J-«oL^ (»^-^» |4*„.i yD < 5 )'y 

7 ^ ^ L i:;! ^AtiyXM ^t\jLi 

- vsJLw^ o>.otiX.&^ jjk^ _ ^ 

|•iL«,J|^LJft |*U| - ^ Uj» 8^b K" 0-«l^ ^jf OucUl ^S'jjy/cUl 
7 ^^ ^ “ * 77 ^ ~ ^Ui ^J^ &IamXw £ «yOL^^ £ 

ItXiJ yj^h 1 ^ uyOL^ ItXA. yOu 

»y^y> ^aX2 ^ ^41*3 J^^, b/- ^ 

t^y® ^=^7^ 7^ c75‘>7^ 7 ) I fi® ^^T® 

0^^y° i^jy« 7 yyl-jjc?. ^wUJ^ 

^ xA^U-o J^l 0 ^ oUL*a.| uuloJ^^I 

^Um. 3 » 3 -k - ^yt o^ '~*^ L^^y* trC-i^ 

7 ^^^^S^X^I^ ^ 1 -^ ^Xib^ ^JUy «ybll^ J.U 3 

U'^y ^1 ^ ^sb i^jLs ^yUU- 

.iU^ ^ (.ikwl 1^1 ^ 3t>-<i3 V 

y^ tfg’i T^i yioj ^ilia^ ^ “ <S ,y!J>> 
c£ ^ iu»> 7 J|sy£ 

^44^ v:>.A«| 5L.Ai>L (jNAMfc^ 

1^4^ I 1C4M/I 

C4 m^ 4> ^(> v:>*wt> 0|<\i ^ <^|0 ^ 

v:^^ I iJ jif ^SIjLj 

7 ^ " «2 J-jy* 3 ** i^iiii^^ y '6 K' ikjy' oLasi^ 

7 b ^b / «ii, vjbi »r jui^ jj ^ 

- (yiiu “ «*9<>^tf xX»a 51^ b^'l |j,^Uw ^ ^JU»w 

^ 7 ^ U^ ^ 771 a? ^ 7 ;.* y' ^tXiO ^I>f 

>^/^ LT?^ «/ ^ 7 ^ '"'^<7 7 ^# - (J 4 * 
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yi y y OAfciaiow \ja.^A «j ^ 

^1 - Uo L*« ^ ^5^® t^Juo i^b IXif xXJb )(W^ 

;ffLi 2 > 4 ?l *y yi c» ^^LJ ^ JoU y^\ 

;r j^i O^ld iXj( ci jfcL^I K4y;>L^jM ~ 

v3 T^ ^ 

vl^t yi^ < 5 ^^ ->5' jf ^iLg.> J-'b £ 

OjcXA'i ^ j*b| — bv>^ ^ 

i^yjl^kMKA {jdl^C Ki ^ |•Lot ^ v 5 ^^ 

%Akli ^ ,jm| &XIj L^ ^Lax ^ 

1*1x1 ^ sLXi ^ ow*^ j5^ 

“"L>^^ ^b 

^l^XjLi^ ^ vcAX^X:b> &)^(>.J|ytx * sL-i^b / OliXiti 

KjOyAOL^^ ^kfif (•Ul yyy ^J^^> 

I y . t k . . ^ ^ . • • 1^ 


yv V /-7 ^ " I — 

btJpl^s li)*^ ^! \ y yS ' tXxJ kA»^ 

y^\ y>^ji ^ o>.»^t - 

^ 7*'*' U"*"?® ^ lt-^^-' vj^ 

«^iaS yy\ (^®b& JoLc tfLji# *;\e'3 Lj ^*/o oi.*^ 

U*^ L^i"* 1*7®^ jjUX«*< h^La^ ^"ySd^s^ («?*'^ 

e® iC*-oy Jl--*" yy^ j^. yf^ Ijo[a «ib y^^ 

V£>bu|^ j^( !iL yX.iyfy! £ y^ \^.y» y«jL^< £ Ul-« ^y* yy\ 

,^p*JU# ^ ItXA. sl^ (Xj^ ^jI lis»- ^ JjXAjC iyt\ £ y^ 
uJLp- ^ |._J u-l - IJ,;. ^ 

^l?- ys^«j«> yi O^io 'ibi 

(ibl jif (jl " vJ'*® ^r* <^'-'^ ^<>iSli 

L^aT' I |*liL« ^j| OkS^ (jol^ iijJ X^SLm; £ (J^AmX {jCy£ 1^ CacU^ 
1^ Vif)f ‘^ kJ^ly) gO byT lt\A^ «yji»l ^,1 ^5^>^lX♦ff by® 

ji^t^t Aft ^1 J^A ( 1 ) 



2Ta 


FOUBTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


^ (3^ ^y\ yf Jklolj ^ JUlSlj ^ 

s LxiO^ vib iXia. yi\ ^xi ^ «x-lt ^ v:y^s 
— Vi:AxLA3 U ^'1 (JXk^ 

^ ^ ^ ^rio ^5^ ^ 

^ L>^® ^ 

^ bL^ £L 

S (^aoL:^ tX-^aiu ^ I^Xww ^ U^ - fig bL^b ^ ^(Xb 

|V^i V^bo ^X:/o - S (5;'7^ ^<4^ <:r: j^^l ^ ;^t 

c.>Lx 5I^ - jg Lj fiS LxiL^ ^Xaa^I 

v:i;OL^^ J^S Laa< ^Xaaa:^ ^ 5 ^ b<^ ^ | c\x^ ^ ci 

K" d^^^jo Jl ^ *“^ t5'8‘^ jLiXtf iJ^aaaa^ I^UI 

^jl v^l UJ x^jLaa/ ^ j^b LXil b b‘^5^ ^xc JfcUJi ^4^^ 


^ v«Ax4d^7 ^ ^Aw^ pUf J^x«> ji^<3 1^ 

^1 |.fy( ^ iuS|^ IJ-! K^iU 

- L43 L^ Jikxr ^ vj-^b ^l^i&l Oyi^ yX:^ y j^, 

^xaa) t ^’i L.^aj ^ c>^AiaA.AA; ^ 1^ 

^ y^ y*® £. Uc^'^5D 

i» ^ 

a ^ v:yj.^ I^Jiiax ^ v^Lj 

L^'^ li)l*»ol fji J^l ^SD^ ^ 

oxIaX^ ^x* ^Lxj 5L.^Jb y^^^ y^^^ ^Syi |b ~~ 

LacdL^ uixCiuwi^ g^ ^ (X^sex^ Jl {j*x:> /a 

^rt i:)^ *XAa£» y^\ — \y.S^ v:>J^ y^it^ ““ oy^ 

^ Jt^l ^A4 y fiS atJ ij.:^ --\jS yf JUajI Jahj ^ &aa^x> 

£ ^^a^ db^ ^ l•^AAl| 


I 9 A toitf - jt®-'’^>l ^ ii;U^!jZS- {\) 

— <;iit l a> lii «i ? f>2L«Vl^A ti/io^ — ia>d)*tf^>lu — s>^ak> ^y*f/na (f) 

- I ?A toi« -r .»ia. - ^-JL,»i,yj*? -r* >1 «aA0 - A jJ». jiJt jy>i (r) 

- r»* itsoiitf - jy jj^ yR;^l - or l-aala ~ ffi<»i^ J.K’ ^;t; 

n 



THE TRAGEDY OF KARABALA 272a 

” ^ ^UjO |J| ^ |«£ ^ ^y.io yolifc 1^ 

1 )^ ^ jS.\^ ^ I^yjyy^ 

‘(j)^ ,ji ^J^ 

^ ^LjJlel £ oJIa ^ ^ - \y» ^5^l.^ 1^ ^;-io jJ«A« 

•- fy# ItX^ «y.^j <J^ ^ 1^ 

**XyA«wJ»^^ y^"***^ ^^*“1 |•lAo ^^^tioASUo t^jLJ| 

^ (.La ^ “6)lj (.Ul” ^alju-^4>.AaD “t>*« ylA” y^fyl J.ttl 

[•M ^ t^*i) 'r*j^ y^ ^ cL^UC^ 

s-aLxj^ {«^i) (^® y 

«a> 4 Xx dal ijiyl Jj®l “ y® ^^7 ^ oLa 5 |^ ^ 

tXAA Jasf (^ ^^jii 7^^ y U))^ (y*'^ 

(j» La»j^ ^AAjioAa j.^) AO yo” 

*7*®? )r"” ()■** v^.tXa. 

caUslj (jmJL^ ,£±^ (y® 

‘Loj ^ (*^***^ ‘7 ^ *^ 7 7+^ '^y^^ y ^_^A® 

^ «>aLa ^ JiLSXwl ‘^g^LjiJy ^ 

‘cal^Uuo ^ oJitX* ‘‘ii’Ty 7 13-*^ ‘oOL^ y ^ J 5 y 5 

^*«y liXih ‘Lia^ ^ <iy» ‘La^ y y£ ‘(.^ y ‘oUaJ| 

‘^J4>Xu. Jal** 77^ (^^y 7 

,^yl7^ **^*7 ‘(^is 

‘tX^ ‘yJ^L^ ‘ciOT^Xfc *(^**'y l<X^ La 

‘jJLib ‘5>»a^ J*\ 3)77 ’7^17! J^a ‘kAaT ‘(jflAa 

(/" “;*®j V'^’ ^ ^ ‘r*^ 

v7*® i ;y^ (»^ i <3**^^ i-Hyy®^ 

7^ 7^1 — £ K x iim^ (.^L^ iXaly ^sb ^ \,J^ 

voLaa:>| 7 7LyCa.| £ J>a|Oj y tkaU^aj y^Ayl 7J ^ 

(}y*A^ 7a 5 i>la) Ly^ 7,1 i/ y 

-<£ 

(0)1-4 



272b 


FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


^ ^ L^si ^ 1^1 ^1 ^ 

^Lo (*U| (jLa^/> 

\j^ (j^^ c:, s-a^ ^X« - ^Xaa« 

I^LaT xfitAA/ £ JiLtf j ^ oLxSl^ 

|•L<| ;:yt>L^XCfc ^ v:>3yui( ^ 

Li 7 «^ T^ StXAiO ^Xaaa/ ^i4i*» 

^|3 L*£ ^ «y^ Jfijs fii tXj^ ^y\ tB ^ 2 * 

^jL^ly ^ ’^y^) ~ cS o^U»| aiU/9 j*a ^ 

•" vj*^ l 7 ^ 't^ ^JLXi ^ tfiLi>.LV.A5 ^ 5^ 

^v ^ 7 -“**^ ^ 84 Xa;o ~ ^ va^Uwl^ 

y^«>^L*Jt(jO^ (.Uf ^ (•Ul tk*J ^ 

uj-*''-® i. ur*^*-'^ a*^ iT U^;-- «iyj--i. ys>) ^ 

*s^L*3|^ ^xLm ^ ^1 ^aA* »— ?yJ ys- ^ 

«ifcSj is^ ^ fiiLc^ v^jLax 

^2 ^1 vsAxJi. (.U| v^:^ 1^*^ - ^ ^j» ^ ^ 

“ eS^ ^BJi (^ft***^ l*^! jJ’’ 

trj^ yi ci:*^ «i l^iL-Jlj ti^AAail«^£ |•L«| ^ o"'^ C^^ 

r’^l 7*^ ;) <1 uiyda. ^ 

,.U| jSb >^ 7 * 7 j|;J £ «>S^ ^ (.Uf 

^1 ^JUJwA^ v:>AAj 8 

" <= 2 ; ii.jS' uJL^ •ii;?-'*® *!i^ a** 0774 ^ 

(j?^>* S5*7^ *‘^'‘^) «>S7->1 73 ^ 7 » l*3LS ^h\j v^ 


- biiA. jjUIiu - _ f^oi ^ja f3L.\ ^ 

"(•«-’ •‘if* - fb!;')i>'^G - ^y ja. 

- tt,jU gU li,^ ^Erfl tfyilto tojiAlUyi _ 

( E>^‘ 


I 

r 

r 
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272c 


(/" - ;-a>j ^ ^,L» Xi <£ 0^0^ jc> 

f* icj9 0^X1 - xS |*'-J (^3b 

•c/** ^-y® ;®LJb ^ yi viial Jo ttyLjJc^ 

• x:^ t>4^ i^.<> y»-^ tXia. 

ljOL*£ y Laa^S^ ) tX>o Ls 

UoiL- J 

(.Uj yy\ JU^ ^)U» ^1 

S® ti" ,5^u® ya. ^ «y|6 >ilj| Oyo u#^Uf y 

^ Ljl&j 

^ ^ ^ x5^ ^ t> 0^1 :^ I ^^sXjo 

" {jyJ ^ ^ *<^7^ 


ScXle ^X^uo ^ Uxt(> 

^ cX^ ^ 4 »<x> Lj 

^ VS>3^1aXI iC^ ^SL,^ y^s^t/f •“ yi^Xu yo I 

o.xaa^ ^1 Uy} J-c 

*p|(3^ 




Uu U£v> 


— ^ k 3 Lw l^ 

-1/ M" 

— £y yi »,^Lax* x lsi^j ^ jjl 


dtiiiul (^ (^la<» 


- r f 1^ a:«.j«^l%xUflo^t2^ ^yt ^ jE^tjJltJl£5 ^ 




272d fourth oriental conference 

|»J#| - 

^ |Jl£ Jki#t ‘^^LmJuu |JLfi ^Ldi yS (J^ 

4 - ;j* ~ )5' |vio!ib ,j^' 

Ki Lmj| {<jy^ ^ «£. <iy**') ^ 

f.^ 4ii\ ^J^ J.y»- - b^ Ki ^ 

^ «yUS<^ yli ^<f » ^ ^1 yy] Oi^t V^ 7^ 

a^ys O^is ^ «ybL&j yyf «yi>U^ i 

^IjO 1 ^ oAIiAaw — ^^<wt t«AijCiD»« *^^ySb 

■y^] O^O ^j| ^ 1:^.1 y3 bUfc ye &j ^ I O^i. 

,JU ^)^-o yy\ ^La. k-XI v_?l Uo I^US sf ^\a ^ ^yo 

^Si)lj ^^xjljl J^Aw^ tfj. ^^A*a &0 ^ (jw^Adkil— bl^ |bb 

*>7^ ^ '■j ^ (#® ^ ^r*') s?^*^ 

»Ui9^ l*Lc| ^ ^S' ^1 aS' 

f4\i. o^ tL o^y*‘i^ v^ ;j* ‘c^^ 7 

t^l aituO *"<i'-^ y** 'jybL&j y >^' C. 

viJj-bw a^yLiw ^ viiyXA — *e a^ y | ^ 

u 5 ^ (jy® y^ ^ (j«| lXw| Ly' 

Jjy*3 ^1 aj” bo ai U3| y' 

- ,jaxX*« L^ ^1 y ^ jibi 

U**^ y '-^y*>^ y cTy) ^ £j)y^ ( j ^***^ (•b I i_A&^ 
tbs y®b ^ Ai*^ y ye y>a> <i “ bf 'yy Jo 1^ 

y®b ^ (^(jj-? c?*^ ” (^y* •*^^>; 

^ ^ viya-dl ye 

t.XU/ Jo - ^ yt^tbl yjM {Jy4^^ I-aS'S ” £ ^^y ^ 

lyoi'^b-^ 074^^ AUJ'I^Iam ,j^ ^ y “ eS <£L ^^btt*' 


- f>JL»|j^ - - ^,|ualUIi« ^ - ml^l}y> ^ 

- (^ ^'» r*** •*«* “ - JlJS ^/S r 

(*jiJ|)|“A 
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vaxJtUcU 

yc^ «43L»« kXA^ ^1 ya^M lu i (.Lo| 

»«l3 /y' ^ tt,^ ^ (J^*-*- 

JmicL^ iXiM) ^ ^iSLSj 

y)U»«l - ltX> ^ jjl^ - j oaa/o 

J Jle - ^tXf 1^ y J.Sb>J - |tX» ^i)y*^ ~ It^*- 

£ ^y» ^yljWvSA*!^ 7* U^^ ■" J^‘> ^ ^ 

oy ^Z.^) <!?*“' *“^ ‘^'■^ ^7# v^SLo^ 

;>' «2 *j " «2 (^^7^ «y^ 

-^(/ 4Xi),.bir oy. 

tjW (3*®^ i. va>yo 

i>} ^ ^ y 

^y' mby ^<> ^J.1 \Jyi ,jm i5)l^ (3 Aa ^ 

l^ib y Ui(> y (j^i "■ ^ ^3-^ y* y^ lW* 

J^LS (3** tXflUt y (3^ £ V*** 

(j«^^ l*b! ^ ^JM> ^3^ o»fcs>j» 

- l*<XS ojb ^JlW (Xj|(X.& ytXXJj ^ji ,^L,(ajo slXjL> ^ 

I^A« £ Syia. £ t>J»l^ jjiA* uy*'-^ 

iVftUt jki y* 1^ vjiJLiA^ — Ly UiJ'5 «i ^yLy*) 

- wLa»I “ ^y' (.K" K” 1«>f ^3 y» yy\ ^ yiS £ 

- ^*--^ 14, - - '^y* - <y* 

i^Uy '"^ ^ *^*y* *4^ js^ 

- U' «S' ^Ml 

y7«3 - «£ '-*77'^ <3*^ t>4) ;>* «->^ 7^ 

-jJAJD t>y^Mi ym ,JM yy>^ £ J)l )y\ £ yfy C. U7*^) 

- ^ uibJ ly' ,J.A**xi 7^1 ^ )l^ bj' K^ Hi' ^X^yi it J«> l^l ,^«*i' 

^leill «^' ^y , ^1^)7 i *7 

C^«^ ‘>7*^ 7^ ^r® 1^ 



m 


FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


|*L«| kT ^ I “ ^ u>^ 

^0 ur OjA. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ (•'-*1 y ” <iy® u^y^ 

(j^i^ y' ^ oyir^‘*‘ jf-* ^ 

- fli.1 Ki y r^i u^ J‘<^) 

- ^ i, 'y¥j^ t|i«- ^ '■i ^ ya)^ L>*^ 

\^\y^ y^\ {J’f^ 1^ uy^ )y^ '^Ji^ ) CAi*J® V_»^* 

yJ^[S^ yM ^JL oLw ^ |*iL«r<*J| SJ^A |*^*t X^ \aXut 

x^ y y^-o| ^ (J-I ,.U| /\-^/ l4^‘> ^ )^l 

<>^» 

«»^y6ij| ^ ^y» xi o.*^ J «>x3^ X^J ttyUSf^ ^ <±y» 

'"?' 'J^;® r*^’ ;y 

y ^ i^i***^ 1*^! ^2 L^XjO 

xJC«-^^J y iy^ xAjJj) 1^ Q«) vv'^ ~ fiS 

xiy' ^ yT y ly# itx^ aya» ij-i wa^ 

y ^ 7 ^ d: '«j;-io U|j;^' (J^ ^7^ ” <c^7* *^^ 7 ; 

j5^ 1*^1 xS^ ^ Ijiya ytLJb \3l,ii0 ^ ioS^^A yy*^ ^ 

t(Xi& b|^ y Ua^ xj sy.^ V?^7^ '"^ 7^ *" ^ ^ *2ya&e lij^ 

“ ^}Xf yt! 

,3a.Li <Xj 5 |UiiJ ^yfjT yu ^Ldi 

A. cjy^ i «yyaj y ^.v» ^ s^ ^ ^i^yiy' 

C7X^^ (jj^ yy^ '-^'^ y^ ^ila* y^^yi ^ 

c7^**“ (jj® «S (^•’ 7 ® vf^7'^ <»?^*^ *” ^ 7^ 

«s (j^T* (#^4;^ 77* «£ '4Ji '®*;>y^ 1 / «#^V 

(Alymachus) y-Xjx •^y^ - ^ fy» lX«.t oSoj y ij^ aifity 
myA»- - ly' ijlf *X«< 1^ 1*^^ i y;U ^1 ^ 

u»«» ),1 (Alymachus) d^T ^ vJ«4.l vjj- (0 

(Goldto deads) Ji *<* a.)j{ - u<^ ^ (Telemaobua) 

, ^ ® ® 4wA# 



'f&l: f RAGEDt OP KARbAtA 


m 

;jl - LJ <ly^ \)yi. u^;^ 4 ^^;^ >3 

v:>JtAj » 

77 "*^ ^ ^ (*^1 ^ 

J^l ^4jJ jt-wf yj ^Sl^04> \::^^U^j 

7**" ^ ijl Lj >3 ^ ^ '“"‘^>) 7 ) 7 ^ 

^*i ^xXm/jX 1*1x 1 - ^SL^ L^ |iX^ ^ 

(^7 <± OH^t 5 ^ 7^6 ^ nUS 

^ ^ y^iXi^o viUI ^ LaX 2uLia^ 

*X Jiji5 iiji K" j*U| - L^ 7? (^y^ 

^^^ ^ ^;U» ^ C ^«3 <i 

^ y^ o.*^ - (J^ “ «yi^ 

-4* ^LT 

1*^^ ^ ^ ^ Oj^t' O0*i 

M^*" ^ ^ ‘^>® ^ 

^ ;3a*iU - ^'•*^1 I*''-*' (J^ 

^ Jo^ ^5! Uj^^ ^ (.iUl lUl ^ / caaa^ 

^ ^<>1 fj^i* c- i \j^=^ r'^i y^ »tx*-iy 

^U I ^3aw ^J.l<> - c\ji» Vf^ r**^’ " ^ 

>>«««?t ^La-IamX t^**l ^ly 4 *H« ^^7***^ 75^ 

,»U-«^ '"* 5 ^ aOi* oy» ^ l\r^^ 

Jj.iw» 0.5^1 *r »i Sy» x3 ^-il; u^ 0-» ^ ^ 

- yjt!^ *>^y- Vf^ 77' 1 *^' V?^’ 

^jS' - I43 US' jl.JCi< c. OJUJ (>a^< <i c>**-^ I^* 7« 

^ / vaUkJU / ^iyi 

^,1 yat - ^ / uSJ/ / *i^>«< r* 

It^l^oju# 7 ^’ ** 



FOURTH ORIENtAL CONPERRNCE 


'*JU| ji- ^ ^ 

(5^ j•lX^I ^ 

i i3y^^ <XoLa^ «S^ ^ 'iXl v:>i^ 

gS^ ^ O^^AW ^0^mS> i^Lo) — ^Xam 2JU^6 K" J^iAO^ 

- U&Xuo oJls*^ ^ L^4> iiJ' ^ )y^ 

o^«> ^ ^ ^^2L>)fc> ^XUwj 

&43Lu/ ^ o^ilolAA. ^ ^1 ^ 

<S)^^y**' a^®ly^ s^ ^;*‘V*' 

^ ys^ ^itLJb ^ oy^y^ c^ifL^ 

lj;>^^4;x JX!Lj ^ 1^-*^ ^7^ I^X^JuA^io ^ o^IaX^M ^^yAjty 

w 4>^ ^ )f^ y ^ ;>' 

r'^l ;}! C, Vr^ L Uy^)- “ 

(^.^AjO JI ifS^ £ yS^ ^yMktSXM y^Mj\ cL y^) "" ^7^ £7^7 

(•Uf gS ^jSUjo ik^<^ iv5is ^) 

v->i^ "• ^4^ (^^1 )y\ ~ y^y y^ 

p^AAit v;:^l^JL« y \:iAjOyA^ y3 O^Jo dL^I >Uujt 

*#7^5*^ ” (^ U««Ajr ^ iU« ji' |»^^l J-ot A 

iiS^iyy, *- Jwj y^ J^L^ v:>AA^ ^ |*L«| 

IX^ yD ^ va>ifLa^ ^ v:>aIxLmi tV.^^ ^ 

iyi. „\ >43 

1*)^^ ^ V5^' 7^ ^ ch!^ *f “ty^ 

- ^ Jl.:0je jc^S ^ })^ 

{jAi^iA \sj^^ (j**^ ^?***"^ ^)y^ ^sJLwt 

-^^<^<17^' (h 4*3 ^ ^3*. ^>2'^;;’ r^' y?" 

I^AmWO ^ i. W^UaAw ^ ^ Jj55 


“ kHH >iy*^ «*7^“-H'i «*>*<»- r ai». - 1 (i) 

-(0 

H c*)' " sr*^’ ' ‘*’’^’ (**) 



I'HE TKAGEDY of KARSALA 


SiW 

^^Ldflue ^ «UJt 5 Uj - L 43 ^ 

^ |•iLw|- ^AjLo CL 

4 X^ 2 i^ Jt ^ (^r 

va*r ^ ^ tjU ^jI '^ 7 ^ " 1^^ <;?^/^ 

)r^ 4^' ;>’ *2; <js^ j y^ «:^iiftA« 

J*^ £ 4 jyULiMj» - JS'ij\^'S'i 7 ^ 

y ijLA y 0.iiaAw 8^ ^ oLaAS-*} y^\ y OAS^ J. 5 A 

^u ^ ^yJo i cAikL*. - «j 0 / 5-4 

‘>^5» ,/il 55! ^ 7 ^ yi V>'l 3 v=**i^ 5 ; /- 

I43 8<>L^ Ia 31 8OU 5 ^is yy) O-UfiuU ^ slo 

Jyia» <^5^ 8^ - I43 l^f 5» ^y/) ^Aff^x/ 

JLaA. J-aom <jS)'‘V" 5 

u>^5^ u^ ;^5 ^)*)^' ^ £ '^yf y '^y'^ '^f‘^y'^ 

j^^ySi ^ i,j^ yyff^ *A^^5) 5 y^O^ xAjUU ^ 

o^l.>55 5 yS b »/ 8^ K^A*» 5/i| 

xJUIm ^ o>Jft«' 5^ oAil^55 ^ yy^ 5^1 8A-b b JiiiU 

i, o^Lj>j 5 5 *- y^ oy^y^ ;?* “ ;’y^ ^ *-^ 

^ 4 ?’ 

^ (^AU L^ tL 8 a 4 50 ^3 J>yS. - O^y^ 1 *^ 

H^yljU) yj^f yyf ^ 8JJ| Jy^j <L \J-^ y^\ “ 

juLo^ ySH xS' osi^MAiS "“ br^abljl-iU 1^ v— ^ 

V,^j^ ir l^' JI4& (J^/ j.* (jl”^ 85 8^3^ 8 ^^^/| 5 -»' ^ 

^£y\,> ^ u/)^ 8U^-^v^)pA^ iUl«>ob.^55 

li 8bA«l^ 5/55! ^ V^l - S y ^if ^}^£ 

£ aJCio ^JCi - L43 Lj^ J5AS bAio |*iL 4 *-| <i *3 ^jl - L^j 

^lfy\<>y*>' y oUiaAw - ^ ^i,UA^ \J^ '^y 

-Ifl tmkt r-AV !i>»l ;'A--/a-W^-1V Wii--r »4-cr> (•) 

IWIW,, - rA» *»»--r wAa- lAatrfl - 

^ - ir» *«A«-r ^ 4 “ 

_ rrr A-iA-r <* 4 -^#;t‘' (i") 

rr 



tOUtlTfi ORIENTAL CONFERENdfi 

v:>S<iXl> yS' |•L•^ <i ^Xm\ 

^ <sir »S' xi l^ ^ £_ 

^;^^(*L•| ^\ ^ uH***”^ (•'^1 *5 ^ ^g,•^ 

“ ,^is CtX* ij)*f ^ oyi^y^ *) ^^<£1 

{^ ' <£ v:^«i!t^l*l y^ ^JaJSLjUil^S Lu*j 1 yf1 

1 ^ *<i cH' 

fjy^yS' tS" Mi — ljk^;e»*Mi (5(Xjt vuLfi^yS' iSy^ O^ 'aiy^ai 

US^ LwjI il^Lw ^ [*tie| yy] ^ ^ 

1^3 LXwi <y®>* <5Uicl y^ (*^1 I 43 

luA* (•'j'l d-Oyfi^y^ H ^ 4 . 

■io^ia& OttXASJt^A^ (iySf^3 ^ ^ 

^ ^XM»jO\Siy»6»yy\ 

- Mi\yy C- 2^ d.^ 

9 

v:>Ji5U&. ^Xil MS' ^aXm| d}jp>J X» X^SLv yOy^ U^UAjUt 

y* 4^ '^y^y* ^l^ \^yi^ ^ 

^ yMJcUt>» ^ xi^ji I 4 S UCwye 0 *!ii* (ij*^ 

“<t*^ i s? 7 **“* <^y^ ^}-^^idySb tUi ^JX sf ^yi *,» 

4 * |•^wJ|xJy.e |•Lc*| MS' £ xj Jl*! 

s^Lfl^ ^ «>*AJ ^lXj| xS' ^5 ^g4* W »« Mi vxAiui 

"■ ^ O**^ «>-i5 x^ jjjO x3 <4^^! “• x^ A ^ tfc 

“ < 4 ^ 4 / '•*; «>s,y 6 - '^3 ^Up 

iAaS giUe| wUsl^^iLj^wl ^fjadAjb y» 

(>wA U^ jT x5' ^ UyP ItLA^ x^ Jl^ Vf 

— L43 KiyS' y^xPl ^tXiUlf OA^ ^ {jaJB^ yyjA Jr» 

CL y^ ^ ^ y^ y^ ^a\ f\ JS £ ^ 

V;* ckSLj.* ^ 4 ^ ,jA« va^xAgl^ (* 1^1 xS* •j*^JbM yS 

OiUaXw y y viJy>^ *j A 43 tf y jkXft ^Uj y> 4Aj ^ 

- JUAm 

rr 
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8T9 


*y jXs J oilaXmi 

— ^^3 <#^!>^ t)^t^ 
{^yi^ £ [Jy» ol^ ^ J«A £ jjjuM»|kL«| 

«5^*3 'i>;3 yf^yy^yO ^ - ^3 tayi ^ ^J\ ^ 

c>’ “ 4 '* c^^ ^ 

«(X:0Mi.e ^ (^^1 cH*^ ^7^ *^7^ 7^ ^ tty|^-<d» 

J 7 ^*“^ tj^ iiJ y^ '^*7'^ ” 

^ oulIaJLu '•' 1^3 IjXm« 

yS' ^liB ^ ^J*,^ yf JU.*I 

^l(>^l^ JU ^^1 ^^^y *^7 ^y^ <#^ «1>^^ 

^ (Jfl iteV jb ^ ^ Islj^ 8 ^ 

7>^ y^ «>*«XJI bAxIjw (^•**^ y^ £ <i?*^**’ *^7^ 0“**^*^ 

^«l 3 ^ Jl'*^ £ >y ^ 157!^ 7 oJo (J«l 

(Ji*^ 0«.*-^-i (#*7^ ^ oJLw^ ^jlt^jLi. 

(jOji XJ 7^1 7)1 - by» iJk^ ^aJ bJO^j 

cXl^ (*lx| ^jaI^ i»Ua 3 | I43 f)» 8 * 31 ^ Iwl ^^yi' 

^ kT l3l 3 fj^ jtg^«A« 7^ ^ 

yy\ y# B-^lpl ^ ^ U*7^ ^ BljiOl^ 

£ ^Pyfy^\^^J^ - ^y# K^U« (^*51 y^J tM" (J^ uXL> jj;ULu 
^ pl&o Jb^A^go y' JyMiy o^Xe vTiS^^ fiiy' 

ISm Jn^ ^ £ (•’■XAjl “ ,^ 7 a 31 ^^ U^^I) 7^ ^XllXi 

tif (j^ k— 77* U)^ *^^77 \J^ w><«iA 7 

7^^ ^ ”7*^ UW^7 cH 7 ^ yi^iJ^ 

l^b isTb yl^ ^ i/''^ i tXjy 1^ “ 7<^ 4 y* 7^*^! o>j 7 ^ 

^y» 1^7^ «;*jy7Al5w >3 ^ 7^&af u«| - ^^>7® 

tXbk nfni £ 

*^774^ i! , *^7^ *“ 7 ^* 

yb s 35 U £ oy^yj J 7,1 <43 ^7»«3l7) <£:‘^i^y 

4 S <)-a 1 4 *i 7 ^ 4:^ cr^ v;)! C 

rr 
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Lr;r^ ^ l^b ^ i 

"* {j^ yiXX^ »J 

— ^ \jySt atiU^ ^ 0-/J »;'-^ dl3 ^ JL2;:3| £ [•Ul,, 

(CALLS' ^ ^ JyS ^ o**! 

jLii^ ^ (5^U^<> v:>jLlaXui Ij ^|(> ^ ^ ^ ^9^ 

f<^ J)*"^ kS' IjI li^Xj«> ^ oeiB^ — j# 

^ v 5,^801-» y«^' ^yiXxsIjUyjS ^ 

4^i ^ tti>^.«dafc — (Ji^ li" lj^;> ^ ^ 

^ ^ v4>AiaA.»*# 

«i (j-“*^ 1*'^^ “ (^ 7*^ ^ >* UitXJlJ^U 

c:*ilaX«/ ooikifc ^ (^**“7^ La«> ^s' jJ xj' yC^JutJ jtjj 
v;>iiki. l^lS ^JJ9 cS 

ua^a^ L«ol eg (jX*< ow*»> ^ v5/*'^ 

».>jJt yS' UA^wt ^1 ^ 159^*^ iJ*'y*9 S* 

^^XaT o^IoAaw J^4a» x^* uaia.& yz^ 

^ K^tiXil ^ «yjj (j-*^<9 ^1 8j e» 

tf SJ m S ly' L4Sr| ^ |V^ 

^ i <^9-® ^ (J-i^ T^V uy® »4^b*. 

^ 7^ ;9^ y^ StX^guLc ^ ^J«b 4^1 09^7^3 

'=**-^J*^ ' iif <L-f <>l4>‘*3 vajycT' , i^TAeJla. 

“ <2?*^ 9® 9^7^ <2: ^9* J'> £ Ju^ 

,/ r'^’ »j «^' pu i^r^f 

o3y«.| ^ cwkAjeb^ (.b| x^' bda, jXJb lX«.| yS 

(•*^1 ” 9® (#*7 (f^y^ o*'^ (s^^)y^ v?^ 

^9^'*' *9 ^9® ^ l».iL» ^j| Ju^l t^X^i> y^ yj^je 0,^1^ 

- LgS Ufy» ^ ^ xiU) ^-<1 tty^S^ 

^Sj^lTfA** £ CA^l^ y tty^XAi ,JJ^ XJU^ £ td}\^y^*,y 

(}y^yf lUAlt «S^l4>*J £ «>ia*^ ItXioJ^A..^ - l^ iG 
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^ UjT-* ^ y^^#^Lsvr 4^,|yu 

4 UIj 

^<5 (J^Js yj»I ^*XI ^ *^'“ ^ tJr-j 

^ Jr"; r 7^"* ;>• t5‘^^4'^ ;'v’ U>^;j 

ci^cX^ 

;>L^^ 4X^ /S ^0^0 b i c5;A^ y iJ>io i 5 ;^r^ 
V>?^ 4si^)L3 Ly?-^l ^:> 2^^ l"SiK ^ L> ^ 

L>H-^ v5^^) ^ ^ <^^7*** 

4Xj|4X..m^ ^jJ — ^43 jiyoLi** ^ yj 

^ i;?***^^ ^ ^y**y ^y^ tfi 

£ y^\ oW.^y^ y ^ ^ y U ^6 

y ^ ^“7- "" ^Jt 

^U ^ y^ J^UI - L^Sy io LjSf ^ 

J^yu »S niM^fj y^ ^ v^-J y> l-^f ^y^> 

^ yS^if ^ (iy^^y ^yX£> yy\ iXS ^y^ ^(>1 ^ ^ cXaJ ^ 

^y^yf JJS y 5^ vib| S b^» ^3^ 7^7^ jX^ 

^ cL <X**'I iXXj yi^ uyi^ L-H^ 

jX^ yy] ^ A am^ |»t^l cXAJ ^ '•A^ 

“ jJS$ y <Xa 5 viXj JIam viUl jy^y ^yX^^ •" LaS^ 

u{*«^ ^ 

O^A^/O ^ ^I^XiLik y^ yS^ ScX^ ^7^ "" 

^ 7 ^ i^y^^ ^^1 7 ^ ^ 7 ^ v:;i?ifLd. ic^, v-a:^ ^^ 4 ^ ^ 5 ^ 4 ^^ 

- L}t>|^ ^ 174 ^- £t i>^ y^ dy^y 

4^ i vs^U3f^ <#^^ 7 '“^ 75^ TAiAiESjp 

(s^r^ ;;' <f 7® ;?’ ‘^^T® ;# V «''^jj 

Jt 2 iJ^ J’ 7^* 77 ’ 

^ ^ ‘^^7^ ^ |J4**^ 1*^1 ^ oLo 

iu^ ^1 IIS' ^aL«| - li^' »i <#>^ ksUlalM. J^.<a» Lj 

r* " 
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>*" ' ~ A. ^ lib eJj^ 

^ ^ I «>*i J 5 ;*3 

- 1^3 C*S^ ^t»j - «>IJ£s| \J>y^ 1**^ >u ^ri - £ ^rfAie 

^ o^js <j ^^JU& ^J.» '-9jj»a'« i>** ttyOlAA 45^^! 

^jl ‘>^1> iLXJ J*3 ^ !**>■) ^ |v4«) - 

»tV.j^ yi<> l^liLJl HiXA CJ^ 

a ^ y ^ *i » <i ^*.i “ >»*^ ^„i^A^ <3^ 

- b(> K" JUI^ ^ oi)y^ ^ oy^ ^ 

lijW (•^1 

<gA) 5 ^ oyfr^ ~ <5 

- [^ xiL^lya (..Xia* ^ 

US.&i US' ^^3 *j Jj.^S' ttybtSl yMi 

ob^l , JU (#^7* 77^ v:yyl*^ - l/^ l^iSyJ <i 

^oU. ^ x*ij« £t y^ £ <->y;y® 4S^*“^ ” '^V *5 *43U/ 

7^ ^ 

bS'vSAAjUa* (JmI — »_J 1 

;5< uy® ii^-c-)’-^ T^J ^ (ii CT^ 

;*) 5 9 /♦*? »j i *>>*" (J^ 

Cg*^!)' (•^•*W (jsV* '-*3<> y«| jft. jg - jJ» L®^ 

jjl^lj.j g.) y» bl ^ 

I ^yo^sxxib *Xm.j ^ jVb ^ 

5 u)/®* y^ J.y' 

uyl# 5^ y 

“ (J'^y (5f^ 

f ^ 

j•^Jol yS' ^5^7^ 4^^ ^ Lvi-il iXji^ 

y' 074+*^ “ b‘> 57^^ c7^ ) ;r^ 4- \/ )A 

4.);/*^ at *(»}<•' *» Oi** (:>* (*^) cf*'?# r* J* j'S* Ut^ “'Vj) >T^ (•) 

- syf> ^ 4r»- '-^>V i ®>r**- u>^ ^ !/*>»« 'HiV ^ ^ <t/ -k 
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LT ^ j*U| ^ i ij? 

^ v^*? *“ ^ji ^y^ iS)^) ^ *1 ^ 

;;L** ir ^tiax ^ ^ /) ;i 4 - 

^ iJi> ^ ^ |•iXA«J|alAJJfr i^Lffl {^y^ 

- fig IxJXi «^U^ C, y^ ^yit^ 

^ ^ ioji Jt> - ^ (5*^^*®^^ ^ 

l^l^ Ji^AAAwl ^ ^ &iJ| — LjI cXa^I 

(jjJ^)' "■ <£ f'-*‘«* if: ^a>J.a:a. 

l^isib ^ ^yi nf ^ lX*^ - L^' Ja45" ^ 
iu^ dS b — JykiU *XIj l5»iX«*D - IX yD 

^ \y^^ j•L«^ ^j^SjiSO (X.^ 

iO^ jA K |.U1 £. >-AA« iS ^ 

i. ^XJ liyf — a® L®^ 5 jiS i^lJ ^ i^^XamJ L43 IX 

c^IsIj i^ ^ ^ I 1*)^ aJ ;>l ^Lu 

(^ «^ - «S ^ l-ia** Lr> r^ uy® a** 

^.1 £ N.yJ«? c»^ ^ j^pXuiJ 10 a» 

(^ LH* ^ Qx) tif y» y(Uf 1^1^ ^S'l - ^Xu-f 

’y* 1 ^ jiyw k^ ^ ‘^y*' y y 

(Xa^ fj^ 0 ^ pUf k^j *X I^U y> '•■«*al <i ^ kX L^ 
(j^ ujftX^ l»ikwJ|kAA* (»U| <i)l^ '^7$*" ^•“'1 i^y* 

kX ^ ilx> C- *^7^ {^ ir^ 

■- </5j;»>^ ^ r'^i-a^y ‘>^ <2: 

^1 yi jtr^ 4 ^ )'^y^ 

*p y» UX fi; ^ U*^ *-*>■* 
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0 

(ilj| (iljl ^ ^ *j Jj>*< 

tUj. - ^ ytLJb ^ LsX*«^ Al3^.> ^ 

^ y^ 4 ***^ [•L*! “ # 1 ^ (Xa^m ^Lia>) ^ jUw 

vXy“ ^ oys!^ V^ \j^ ^JC&J 

>iL|-li' s^L^SI Lx*j viljl-K' B<>y^ 'jaAXjo 

2U ^ ySyO. 4>A^ 1^ y^ 

;l) ;'^ ^ Las' »‘>I^» fii kJLa ,.UI 

^ <J®7* ))\ LJ ^S'l ai ^L.;L■**« ^ - ,j^L> ,j*» 

- <i' " ^jb^jAaa. ^\ ^ ^I^As (#^‘^) r*® 

'•jiy^ '^1 'i^.l - y >4 o.*ssj 9 y-| c)«*«^ (•L<| 


(jf4^ i. (jl^XiL^ i, |V^Lje - ^ »> ^ys^ £ »-Si^ ^jjJLS 

jS 0 ^ 7 ^ “ *74?- i <-i)Lia.< ^y» - ^ 

^ 7 ® )S' yA |^j 45 L^ OIiXaS — L^ Jui^ 

ii)L^ ^ 7 ^ [•^LmiI plvol o^Aoj ^ i-LjI liJLjj 

*? *7 (•L^l V^ “ ^ li)^^ 7 * 7 ^ 

^Lii ,1^ xi\yy^. «5j/ ^ o^Uf ^ ^j^yiyaS 


^ U7^ 7 ilJL^ of 1^7^^ ySb 

iT** “ v 7 ** <^y® <# 7 ^ 7 ^ (V^ ^“^7 7 ^ j U**^ 




^ 04 X^ ^ ^xi^-«y)L *3 oLiil u-L*^ <i)^j ^ 

- ^ £ ^Lajf ^1 - yyS ^yS j 5 ^U (.Le| 

- ^ 5 ^l) j 07 ^ 77 * ” i ,^'•4^ “ gl'^ i£ l-!?>!7® 

- L 43 bd yffio I pUI cL JL^ i ^y«Xu ^ i 5 ^f ^J^A-p 

u)*^ U-i^ Lf^ 74# v: 7 > 

(•iLJl |,U| ^J^■f v 7 ^)iy ^ ^j^Lls jjpL^ ^ tuiJLdBUe 


7>^ U7^ “■ ei^ *--^7^ U 4 * «i7* «y-<aifcp ^ OpiKc 

0 *i‘> C. u^L^ (^tS" » 7 » CT^ IT O7377A 

- 4 |»J 4*1 cL UT^^jA y* 

r^» «*'U 7 » ^^Lii J^l y«J ^iCL^ ybyJi. yy\ 
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^ «^ltXA3 nXASjt £_ 7 ^ 

oil ^\ jS (^Ol ^tys 

-OiX^ ^ <-r^ '^>4^ CJ*^ c7*^' 7^* j-a ~ l-ftS &i 

7^7*® (*7 ^ xaAmiI — ^ oUil o^l^ji 

'-’^7® *#)f) 7 ®' i^, *^7^77'® ■ Ut^ “ '“^ 7 ^ 

jX 2 x«.i «JUi ^ ^u ur /b 

OM i^yi — I^J Kj J.j>0 £^yi(^ <£ 

Cl. ^7^ *^•^’^ 7 7 ^ 7 ^ 7 7^ 77I >f'^yJf ^JM■XMll>^ 

(#■*" (#^ 74 ^ ^7^ t^"*ij| yS' u'^T^ (j**-* 1*^ »l7 

'^1 77! 4:21 xLUo £ ^y^i> jSif} ^yi ^ 

I (X*A. u^ ^^-*7* 7 * ’“ “'^ s?^' 

ys^ 7^' ~ li)'-*^ Jt-"; 77! 

(*^t 77* £^ v^Jslda^p 4g3 (>7:»7XI ^jIjJ 

^ 07'fr'^ 7^ 7*^ 7^ '> 77 ^'* /**^ f**"^ 77*^ oJL^ 

^'-*7» ^ «jc«»j uM ^ o| ^^| isyh.i^ 

J-X3 o| jjl ^ ^ |ti 7 ;^ e$ liai>. C^T^' 

*'; 77I fi® ,yy» 7-i®'^ (jjS' hjU^kc US' - y» siUI y 

^J.«(>^ ^ (.^ ^ 07 ^ 7 '* ? «2 '•2L^ UT ^LS^j ji4jUi. £ ol^i 

— Li 

^ 4 Xa^ ^ ^ xxJ| 

ci iX^ywu ^y«L^ — 5 Lp I ^JCwwJ ^ 

— IjL^ o^lo ^ |vU| ^ ^ ^ 5|j.r j.S^ 

S' yjf^ ^ 

^S yp ^ ^ 

1^ ^ {J^&^ (•'^1 

yiy ^ ^ 1^ ^ ^ ^ 

iA - ^J,A^J*JIp^ J ^ Uil&^ J53- - (f) 

— (•!!«»' li^y — /tjif — jjse'- ^ lyV^ ” y^ '^i‘ y®; ■■ 

n 
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^ o-^ ‘^>S> W ■" ^ 

4^A-. yXxif ^ ^J»^ (J^ 

|J*»**‘f ~ tj* v^lJo 1^ j»X^ ^ 

^ 7 *^ 7)^ ^ 

i\jy> )? W ^ c^****^ (*^1 vj>iy® va^AJM tXju« IIS' 

r’’** r7^ 'j'-y ^ 7" Lj ^ ^ JLioI^' 

>ilil tfi. cU» - y ^:^*«^ r*^* (f ,j^ ^f 

yJ y,t*^ <«*i«^ - tj?®^ va*-L^ v^.& 

^ y ^ iXju J[ vy^ 

Xj sLaJ yi^ X ^ ^ ^ 

<i2 uy^y^ y “ (j^ *‘^ •♦; 7" Uy"^ <iy* 

,j.** S«>^ US' ^IaS^I y*3 “ «>**? ^ 

sXi^y — xj vyy^ <is y (j>*.& <> -■ 

^ «L uy-^ ^ ^ - £ v>y ^ yit 

XAy^ 7^*^ 7 (}^^ &Aw|^ |%Jft ^ ^J*AJf viljj 

-^7® aw |<X;^ ^ uy9fX3 £ 

^:^^ y*^ yd*^ “t®S *Ax^ jj^ X43lj6 *'•*" 'Z c'^' ^ 

y ofyji^ £ (^y) )y^ <J^ <# 

; V 7*^ " xftS (j^ y 1*^ *4^^ 7^ ^ 

^ y^ - ^ «M^ i tfi.y 7» (jp 4 # ^:£*^^ U-*^ 

ydA4 ^ly» u***S<^ yd*f ^y» l/**» yd*# ^ sJt^UAi? yj^ «>|iN*3 
y» liH*^ ujU? dfcS nyi^ y 42 ; y yd*> y«^« 

;^yiy^77^ y ^ <5 |.^| 

- I 43 sS XdL#^ ^ 

y; 4 *' ^j® by price ^j®. History of Persian - (t) 

rrr *«a^ ^0 

r« 
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vjJUa;i ^Xif kL) i.^ | .j| « 

- Uf ^ ^ (*|JU^ uaiaLA (ilji y^Vlj U>^ 

jS' NSAil^^O ^ ^i^«J|>uAA |»L«1 ^ i^A<ui^«A 

Jeyia^ tf! 'niy^ <i ^ l*it«J|juJlA|*L*< ' 

plXxwl^ ^ cTiS^ 7 ija* g * iXmoU^jl 

*y ^7* ry^ vj ” J>+* 'a»7>fe‘> <;>l i ^JlA^ - ^y# 

-^J,JD Lxttla. UL^ ^ 0"i ^r« li: JyS ^ 

J' 4 !L ‘^^) v^#l f A. tXfcu/ 

y '-Xl3 USI «>*AJ ^ |*L*1 »<" 

“ «S ?7 iw T^u)^ 7!^ * 7 ^- ^ ^7^ «>**■? S*" 77 *^ (J^y 

o"^ ^ 7*® y^ O^T^Lmi (*yA^ 

^ Jy“7 1^ uy^**' 7^y* *4^' y '“*17* o^ Ju«*j 

r^J y^ r7^ ^ til* ^ »7^ '^1 y^' <iily 

(;P*^ ‘H* ^ 74^ ct (Xjum yA ^ 

*1 ^ 8(>1^| US' (-»! - ,^L<y *^iL# 

- «JLiA (Xiia^l <i fL&» ^\m j.U< 

,Sm‘\ y# y IaS^ ^Xa x^sLw ^ ^ lt^ 

- £ wJl-Is ^ liX^ yol^ 74 ^< 7 ^ {^ 1 ^ 

tty (j«*® ^y <iy® oi^Uw 7» u| IIS' ^ ^ <Xju« yc 

«i ik^LwJ I a^JIa |•lAl ^ \J 4 £ ^^"'*7^ yy^^ ” vyi^* ytUb 

^yf ^ uy^y* cy*^ 75* 4 ^ li: <^7^ u^w 

ol'^ tr^4 a** •j' ^ 5‘> ;y 4 ^ 7X4^* y I4 - ^tX JyS J 9 y& 

sX 7O o^Lkl 4 " UjT^ 1*4* \J^ *^‘X« >17^ iiX* yyi 

“ JU(^ uJZ^a.* ^>1 jSu (f) 

^ J!k )> j tfi ^ ^ 1 ^k)cji^ (^) 

jl> ^ ^ H ^ >}^ **Htt ^ cHH^ 

(•*♦* <££>&#} — 3j«- - ^ ^y** ijiX^ *4 3^ ))^ 

- ^ «fibfi^ 2 U - ^ ^ 1 ; 4 . Js i u) 4 **^)^ ))' ^ *1 

rr 
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Uy^ }»> fX^x - IfS I^IJb ^ ^ yySx 

tMS c. ^jt ^ «>s>'V ^ 

^ T^ ~ ^ ^y® <=-74^ |J-»^ »a>^..ad. ,jl^ 

|*^t 

^ ^Xmx 0^1^^ L>^. *^(7 ^ 

^ 7^7* ^ 75^ ” ^y® (*7^* ^ 

va>UiU L43 *il^; tfi. ^ ^UJ 

^J7 ^ y^ (^7**“^ (•^«*i tfL u**! ■■ is^y* <“ ;fc. 

xLoiiw tx*i ^ ty" '!?)H'^ ^ 

(J^ ^7^ u:^(X^ - ijUil isji^US - ,^^7^ (^ Vt*” ^y®77* 

(j^ oy*'^ ~ L» j ye «JL*«^ ^ y>- 7 **“ 

^1 ^ i:7f«*^ (•^j “ ^^<> tiU.^;k 

V^ y 7 1*^ 7 7^ 7'*“ * *** y^ jJL*«7 ,£:_7L'*“ ^ 

l»iL..J|«^ l»Uj 7» iXjij £ yiii x4:sb'-ly' 017**“ <i2 *43l«> 

•ii ^‘^^7! ^ yy\ ‘^'■J) 77I ^y^ yib». 

xil^^ 77^ ^ «^*-l ; '^77*® 7*® (^ 7^ 

“^y® *^^7) “^*7 uTA***^ (*'-•1 - s£ y^j 75 

U*^ £-.y‘*‘y'^ ^^7^ (•Ia^ t»hi® ^^^^7 7^ \_aA ”• Ijtt 81^*0 7^ 

K' (.L&* ^J>i) tS" \y» ftyXMjO ^ 0 >.sby “ ^^yifi 

i 07*®*-* (;p43 ^ 574 ^ «> 7 i<> (;p4^' “ <£ «**-<>*j r*^ 

^^*AM»l*Loj Lfs^ (*7'®^ 0^1^^^ ^ l*ib*Ji*uA* jAbl yk ^ ^C&J 
77* 7*^ ^'X^h U77*^ >5^ ,.iLJ|**X* 

ye x^bw ^ y^&J (^^“1 <1?^® 7^ ~ *^*^7^ 4X*j *i I** (f <><7^ 
7l«>y« - I y xLfiU ^ <i-7*"7‘^ djl ^X&J 07^7*^”*^ 

^ (*^» O*® «i>>»tXfc y' 

‘i 07V7*" 7^ ^ ^ 07*^7^^ b»4X«e 

^ V-J> Jy & 3 tiiyi yi" |•!ibMJ| X^A |•b| ^ y® xS' 

^ ^,c - rj 7 tob - (I) 

*" ^}t^) JL*(^ "" vJUAiia (f) 
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tfi. (•^i * 'S2***j ^ 

i -Lf ^\Xi\ ^ ^ 

KA^ »-L5i^ ^ 1*^1 “ 

CH«*^ (*^^j “ aL«Ujo — ^jya 

»->5^r^ 0^■^ “ ^ <£: K<SJtX« 

<V-oli wy^A^' ^ UJ^5^U. kJLJLa» K o^«\-«L 3 Js^kA. £ 

^^;p.^M>yj6 ^9 U^l ^f»Lj| ojf<>J» ^ 1^****^ (*^^1 y^ ^ isjJaA. y^\ 
^ — Lx5^ 5(i>l^l IX^L^ Kiyi" 

(•^j ^^yLw IaaoI ^ l*Lo| 

^1 ^ i6<>LAA.ftl ^ Jl^l ^5^ 

kS^U 43|^L^Va. 

;^^.‘> ci 43U^ ^Xieuo ^ oJU^ ^a^cao 

^ nije ^ (•l-^cf xT 

1*^1 ~ y^ (^^1 

^ <£ .i::^4^; ^'y^ y xaxT gilLl 

j 1^1 KB« ^ JtXj 8^ ^ C>**<*^ C^^l ^ ^UJ 

^ <XAaS ^ «i^ JL^ ^ ;5’ *¥sj^'jj 

^ ^ uaia^ ya. 2UM.f^ - Kify) 

Itfy sf ^ ^htyi ^ 77"*^ t->** 

^ ~ uy® ^ (J** i 

(X«ai £ ^J«A*^ l»l-*l ^ 7 ^ y*l.ib 7^1 'iyiJf^l ^ Oy^i^ 7 ?^ 

|»f'l» ^ <5^7 Ipji - IjJ® |*y^^ ^ '-^iy^'^ 

- ^Jtk ^jU - rrA ia>i-» - 1 ^ **>*1«- - ^1 (•) 

r^i-rir *l. ^«o.> - ,t> 48x8- Ji 1 yii^ i ■»5 r )>* »*'»• ^#'4«»*' 

latlk )ij|Ji jy j *;fc toSlj ij4»<-^ #Ji>SI^I - - ^.**>> >4 >J®a yjlSI'i-iii^ 

- ,jt» gj* *«?’«> £ Jut^ 

- Iji^*l£«;} •» t y^ ~ >»^®t^'^* (l^) 

r'-* - - r“-*'^ “ “"‘We**’ (•*) > (•“) 

“• . ^tjra- - ^1 
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£ (Xaj £ 

<B lu cLyL^ «f' \y» 143U 

-to Oy ^ ^ io>j^ ^ >a* xt aA.>«< Ooyd 

^ ^ •*ii 4 

■— y^wArJ"*^*^ xAJI^VaA 

^ vJ^c ^jC«.j oil K^' ^ Syj j^*o| il^lySXX ^ ^IXA ^ ^ 

iiiJL^ J“^ 

)*»^l ^ oiilifc v:>ia.i ^1 ^CiMi ^ Jlaxil - ^3 

“ tXxX j»U 3 (Xij^ ” yf I “ -Sya 

” ( 5 ^'^ ®'^'-?"‘^ 5/**'5 y ( 3 'i^Lx yX Ji* 

nyU^ y oU^* ' yjiyi. y yy\ tX»La 

Vl^ 'is^;*“ y ^ ji 

“ e?y^ iry*y 

tf* (/^) (^ ^ u>‘^-*W i 

7^ 7 7^4^ ' ^ 4>Lsxij J yiS" y ^ 

(•^'**'1 xX -A 3 ‘ i o y ift ^ yX Jyjil 

I = ..'T 7 7 7 "- 7- o^»^i 3 ^c>WU,| 

C7-***^ l»L«j “ uAi^x^ ^ l*li| iiMiltVjO 

OAxIaXw <X^£ £ t^yi ot — L^ L^ xi o(y^ ^< 4 ^^ <i. 

(J*^ ^ JioyX’ ^;LJIj6| ^jI (>liX*i Je^biki 

|.l«| of^ nX ^ ^ ,^yXLu,| ^ - L^ 

\J^ ^ Jjl Jl-« £ - (J.X® ^ ^fS^y O^lo 

^ C:)^ 7 * ^ c 7 **^ (•'^^ *^'77^ £ *‘J^>‘J^ 

yX ^yAM^ l*l«f ^ lUjtXx <^le - ^y^ tloLi' ^ 

o^Ia 3 | ^ xilx^ — LioL^ xxLi |»Xi^ 1^ 

Jlail x^ xX l^ l^ ^yl 1y**i £ ^AA^i ilj ^ |*^^J 

77 ! c-T^ ^ <^ 7 ® 77 ^ ^J7A♦l«*Jl3ixAX^ «j ^jy/t 

- - ••*•' “ 7 ** *» 7 jl»« *■ (0 

- *74*1 “ •*’**0 taakit - «»o«y'^ 1 ^ <^i 5 — ITf tn&X 

r» 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ IS;? ^Lo 

(>t(XA3 vujif ^ JLS ys^ ^ ^^ 1 *^ )'^ 7 " 

“ 's**" ^ cr^ ^ 

^ UT****^ ,^SL4 j i; ^L»| 

y lub^ - ^ ^ cLOtXd. ^ ^ 4X-^x> Jt 

^ pjt P^L»m| ^ ^ 7*^) 7 ItV-i^ 

{f^*^ ^ 7jl lH*^ 

^ U>^7^ vKJvXe iup^J 1*^^ y^ ^y^jSi^yi' 

^ ^y^ y ^ i 0i^Sj^yf (•iLuf \^yf 

V^^ilD »t^ ItXflfc. kS ^S ^^bUy I 
^^Sk. i^bl - S {jyy^ ^77^ )^ 

yf y.A^i yJ^jySO sOkS^ ^Lof |•Ue^ 4\jlj ^ 

iXj^, ^ ^ ^L^Aif y^ — lyo ^ O^lo &;i^)(>.3l »c>b^ 

7^ ^ »- v^L^l^b ^Xx vfiAXAj 

^yi yy\ v:>AlftA«; (5 ^^^ *^X^I-4Xj4> 

«U3 yf tfftJ IoAm^^ ^ y '^>•**'^7 y»liiJ 7^1 

)7'l®i •^1 .^jLfc 7 ^ 7 

OA^ S^y^ x^ 5|j^ sT L43 U^jJ# ij^ii va>L^j ^ J.** 
^U. ^f yf ^ uyjItXA iaj^«> 45*^1 XAXif 'ij^.j^ " L; 
-‘^JjtjS{Ji^yS^^[.^\fJ,jJt^yS<>yiii\SMuji£ jf^X^iA.*M>|*^Lw| 

^y» #1^ y3 n^U yS ^J^> *4^ /f 

U^ ;y»' cji “ s S)*^ 7^ 

^ ^ (*7^* ^j* 7^^7 

<^j dJo ljf>^A5'l^ j*i^*«f o>J^*i‘>- LaJ 

- s£ t^-ail ^ ^ d^'y 



2&4 


FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


^ OfcSyMit y**\ ^y3. ^ 

^jUy «>^i ^u« £ Wy-da. jSiqS' p f,\ySi £ 

^ "* 

')^ JXiiiU !^6 bl^ 

LjXjO - t£) ^ jsJhjo j^iLwu^ v:>5Lax^ 

^ cb3 ^3 ^ JjCA^ xJbUuo JiX^ ^ lSj^ >w>Jt icT 

*“ W 1*^ ^ ^ 

^yi> W if)yi- *^5 (/^ 5 i »jP^ v;y;-d». 

Vj^* itijf «S' 

•-^.aT ^0 ^ j^\i^\ fiLik uy^jd^ c*5^ ^ 

«£ *6*' iS «y‘>A^ «y^,»d^ 

^jI ^^Tyg OL 0 y}>£AMiS' sX‘t<\^ £ ^jb\^\ Jy^» 

- 1^ J-«l»> Ki 7^ 

(SaS^ MAAd. ,ja*fc&. O^AisA ^^1 tXjlj ^ O^aO^ 

jT xj^Ux «AjUx £ 4X*^ J) - ^ye ^ 

l»^kM>t ^ Iaji^ I^Le yjii £ 1*^*“^ o>j»^ iuiAAd *J>**^^* 

«M7*g 'ff- vaAffU., j - ^iXij ^ o^jlikj^ si ^ jti 

ISy# ^ jyU«.j| ^y.A3 ^16 y| (Xw«» yy\ \jPy*aiS^ ^ £ J^AVp 

ue^j> *ir^- 7**^1 ~ (A-oL» XJ^Uai yAil L43 

^^«i.f ^^Aa 1^ vs*i^^id y oJ8LAt>Lj US’ xa 31£) I^ ty*j 

vSAAiUA^, »,< Uj'i IA^Aaa ii^j ^ X^T^ - 7 ' ‘’' 7 *“ ^ 

1^ J^Av^ oyig ^ J(X» ^ 7^^ ssaaLa.^ - 1^0 ~ aLUUmi) 

^ *7 ^ xa^t^ wl £ JL^.^ xAjU« 

(jcjCia y» ^Ubl ^ (j«> 7?<A^ <£: ^ - I43 K 

JyMi^ (•bl — <s?y® ^ (•^1 lyT^ “ ^3 

^ Z 4Jo>> x^sLti £ vp^Xav 7 T^fi > 4 X 3 caStaw^ ^ «aA»7 ^ 1 ) 74 ^ 

7 ^ 7 ***^*^77 ^g 3 ^1 

- '•»«'>»• - - «W»S^)) - ^rt«> ^)G (I) 

- fA, «»^ - ^,G (r) 

IV 
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^3 ^ ojj 

^ JU y ^jLs» ^ - ^3 Jiy3 J^S ^^3 

tB^ ^) V^-*^ 1^ JUfsa*^ «*i0 tiLl itf L^3 JU^ JL^ 1^ 

i yl - ^ ^ ^J«L« ^3 oJ^ K" v.^ 

s^ cL^ Jf ^ ^Uc (JJI - <^ fiL;5' ^lj ^y\ bi) ^ 

;>’ r® .s±^ <r i*^ *^' bL#,i «i ^' - Lja.^ 

^1 J^' JU ^ jjyUX*w» - ^ IxU. ^ o^ £ 'JUlokO 

~ <i)^b i wjl “ [ji^M y£' V. j^,o v:i>(c> 

)^ _^Xwl y9 iolS:A4^^| 

Sl <£yy^' uyLobif yy\ £ ciAib^is ^ «ia.*j^ jj 

(^•^-o| *Xij ’’olyl £ ^3tV.Ai! - ^ Ul 

“ ly® oL<flw( y JiViA — iXl o^is oJbk 

yiXi — iXl eL^^ Kjb^ 1^ oy^y^ 

^ oy^^J^ ^ y ^ ^y^^ ^ y 

U^^^<^^ y^ *XJ| '^' \j^yi U***^ ^y^ 

<2^45*1 ^ (.1^1 ^ jtXi ^ k_X^. yy\ yy^ y fj^jiS 

^^1 **■ Jj^A^sb |(X^ xxlX^ 

iCiia^i\ yj JjLaS £ V;^ lH* 

*^b - ^^3 ^yfb Jl^yol^ ^5^ jJO ^^.<uSjO ^ (;S^^ 

iCUb oi^L^ ^bSjJ vsJjS viAAK^O eJL^ 

•S' ^ »)l4Xi! ^ >sjyi yy\ ^IaUSI 

Kiwl^ vj| - y» ItX*^ c)'-^^* O^ 

li\^ £ it/0(S>jy»5 g ^jl ^ y^ s^bl v:>AJLia^ 

v»ut j Xa» oJ^<> — Ci>j.J ~ *:>^^ " ^ tXXSl ~ ^ £. 

^ ~ ^ *-^ *4^ 'r^ 

IXaaI xiU^ £ ^JJb^e ^a>;Afl;> ^4‘.> »i tbob*. CAA«b^ 
- L4S ^y» ^ ^ ;J’bx&l 1^ - ^43 *4^^ *)^ 

- ^,4 j,4i. lyifJigt)* - ^r-^r*' ‘“'>>w» .'r'******'^)' { ' ) 

- je* A»»* ^»ir* •***• (r) 

M 
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29<{ 


7®^ ^ V 4^^ 

5 j 

u**^ ;^) <£ y V‘^ 

<S *'^ y> owol^ — y» aj-*^ CH 

- I43 U^ ^ ^jUlft ^yteut*. (*y I ^ ^1 JUi! 

^5^0^ c~)^^ *>-^ )y^ 5 

Ut>^ Jj3 ^ tSji »iL| y3 >3 ^Ij 

^jl:^ <i o3j Ki^Ufc S^liT 1 ^ |%JL^xi £ 

— IaS^ |i>l ^ 

JLioL^ Lib oA^ki*. ^ ^ 

^1^1 ^^xwi ^;U;Jt|vJ;i' - ^^5y» ^,1*,,)^^^ 

jlaT ^jc^r j ^j^vo ^ ^ ‘t-' 

y)! ^ 75 ^ pLAAA,«(j 

kJ' L43 ySiiyfS Jyi JU Jii' L^<> 'iks oJ 9 ^ Ij-f 

<S)yX*^ o-it* r^*) “ irf^ oi^ t\^ ^1 

)yi 9 iji^j.^' ,/*y' i LT* 

O'** o^lftA-M ( 5 ^k» 5 ) ^ ^ OkjU IL^J ^ 

~ «£ oy ^ ^)Um«I j ^ja<j 


^,jA*»( ^5 ^aASJ 2UAAi» I^y^y Lj 

^ Jj»> - lAf ^^3 #^|yf LaJ !Ua. -iXit ^ L§5 K^skff 

V 3 A»«> fii (^***^ U**^ KJufcl^ LSj^JO ^ OAmA (^ 5 ^ 

^1 ~ eS^ ^ ^ «2Li < 3 j,&. Ljt\ji> yi L^'LXUj Jf)-*« 

xS^ ^ (>j.to - «;>LS^I y^i ^ ^j*«f yi x3 ck2L4w 

t^y) if^ y^ ” (J7* ^ £J> L?^-Js ;W y^ 

yCXvo u***^^^ >'^^^ )*^ ^ 'iy^s y*<^ 

jt^sLjn ^Lj «3 ^ yj\'y l^j (j;A4^'l ^ )jl sii;^ 


1 AV c»)|u*rr* mcDka^^ ipyt^ ^^t5 \^r) y ir) 

- ^ -rr* ^,*b ^jC -rrr -i rr 

10 
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«i iiS OyAoAo ^1-^5! «^U ^ 

— ULxi^ JliLXij ^ 

"" ^AxAih. ^USxi d<x> £ ^ 

- ^ \Jjji y^\ Jijj ol-O - (Jiy 

(**^ ^ CAiiUfc ^ K&j • j ^5^ *^’ 

»J^ (^1 ^ (•'■^1 

»iy»' ij^ L\Ji - i.f 

— ^XxcJ — ^ ^ ^^^LawJ v:>i^ib» -*' 

^ *7^J ^7^? ^7^ ) ”" "" 'fiJi ^l»5tX.o "■ — v:i>^IjLw»* 

j.^ y4XA3| J ^^7^ ^L>-*a» 1 ^5^ ^AiX)| ^AJ ^ 
y^’ cfe^’ ~ *^l yS v^bik. *” - 2U4| ^ y» ^ 

<if^ ^ilL*« — K^l ^ Jli«J|ou^ 

(j**^ I (5*^ y3 ^3 >a»AbA*u iuXe iX*X»x 

“ ^ t55'-J^‘5 aijy«? ^ »jy»t ^^3 ^ o^b 

^UiU« -o*Ai. KjUjiy yj ti ^lo 

'iy^<<a^ yi^ "" Lbfi £ ^yiXx y^\ ^ 

<j?^^ ^ Viy^ yjJ ':yljl«*^| 

®u^^'y^ ei k/ ^y-^ y^ (;^y#® «yy5 y> 

y4^^ tfft* ^ v*^ J £ y> J.yiy oyj*^ £ 

vuJLbLw ” '-43 x3 (^y^ ^ y^' lii (*^^1 " 

y,y £ «yy3 )j) ^ J-oL» *j cfi^ ,!:^*'^ 

- rn laxAe - |.ju jT &;a-! (») 

- FiF SauLs - — rro laAe- F jJU.^jaI» ^jtJ ('f) 

as, iUA, - cy.Ull, uHf *'»;!?“ 1 ^ i:)j«y»*o*-5' -- '">'0 *=^ ~ '■»®')i' (*“) 

a.yWI-1- ^ tn jaJw juUH-r-V l^l^l (F) 

— fF taui« ^ lf*af 8aua« J&llii Jti* 

. - «^1 ^)C - l^ljjl - «,Hi*>'c»'“5I ( 1 ) > ( 0 ) 
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^ — (\a 4W^ OCftljLS |k.ML9 

■" vsfcel^Xfc lo oiiLicU ^ 

(3*. Jj.-aa. ^^j3l<> ^<XiU 1^1 x3 

^Laiu yf |•iL*(| Lj ^ y*^ yStk^ 

“ *-4^’ « ^ |k*«.3 ^ ^ 

r** ^£iy oiU. ^ (.Uiiif ^ 

v»ij^K«e >ib ius^e [•iLul 

;>• ^ ” cs^ ^ ^ ^ 

[•iLwl x>^rf jtt ^1 >a*Ab,Jl*» ^ 81:^ v^A. 

{^' ^ ^ 9 oui)L^0uo 

" oy U®!^ ;U^ ^ ^ s® i5i> 

”0^ -2^y" U)Usva> yf oy^ \j^ oAii^ 

*!?”^ Ly»*^ L>** *7**^ 'SiyAyOA. - 

^ uyV oJL* jf\ - (J^ £ ^cU) 

CfS )y*^ ^'-^1 £ oiliU. sI^aSsG j 3 ^ va**JUau* 

“ i‘>^ 04* ly^’ ;?*“(/>* 

^saaa 4 ^ ia.mI® ^ji 

77' ” (3*y *7 tjs^ ^ 7*^ 

77^ y tj«l aL ^JLiox 

<t_y ^ u*-*^ 5-?l «*3^ £ (,U c^* - y^y' i5^|J|j.i}U. 

yu**^ - ytx« «j ;,i I 43 gLsj«a ^ y^ 

<£ 7*^ ^y ^ ^^7^ okUJ ’’ x^e J xJJlJjt) v::jyd^t 

"'■A^ >7*® *^7^ (•’■•^ La^" *^^77 j3A^‘> k^Lw 

^ 37 * i i^yi. “ '-^ JiiJ) ti” ytUSi ^ ^ x^t 

;7**^ y 1*^ <ai^yC> fii ^ layoi*. y xj^lA« £ (jt 4>jw 

^ {J>^y^ (jl “ ^ (^*>5 7U-*7» y y><y* - UUy 

~ 7« ,/ **-^ 

- J-tf ^jC: - ,|a 4 ji^» (I) 

- •»<(&)} ji^ij lAj^ y» «i&uu ^r) 

ff 
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^ CoUs^ ^1 i.yA i,jA US' 

»4j ^ (*^1 jXij ou*( jO ^?. o>.sJLfluo ^ siV ^JUJ| 

Jtf o^» J.W «yUa. ^ 

^^3 v^ iXju ^ Jyw^ oJLs.^ - ^ J5-)«J^; 

^ULwo iti L^st iw^4> ^y'li'|*Xw| 

(J-y® (^‘^) xJJlJ^^ xT- ^ ^4aA**« XJ 

***^ <1^ ))^ ^ (^y i- 

<i «w.Xay tXxj ^X« — ^lJJ(^^ \jOy*CLXA 

^4^1 (^j^* ^ — \jS ^Laa^I 

4^' ^ " LiJ^s-AiaUCU }!Ju)^ yi^Q 

^ 1^ ^ 

- L^ 1^ ^AJt> Ojuo ^^y^ L-^Ju:^ 

^jj ^Co - ^3 1^) )y^ i^yX^ 

»S^ py\ — j^S v^l^ ^ c;wLAfci4 ^io-CA^ 

cAxbiM, bUj ^ |.iL*-| )t ^J»^ ^ j^,i ojiu. 

vsaS^ s_MuLix— J moI» '“^'^ <J 

vj^ c^2L.a 3 yi - ^ v^ ■“ 1*4^^ JL^ 

J 2tCo fjM/y^ I I>aJ iJwJ J- 2i 

Oydd. «y »jL^ c^iJLiSU -^y» 

— l4lxy jL&^j i^y^yj) 

<i,jj^J yj ^y0 nJi^^ y^& v:yyd3^ ^:> 

lT^ ^ ,5(Xi*&j|‘> vaoliai ;** ,^i *‘'*' 

^ ^ va«i^k^ ^Xil xf^WJ^ S^cbi 

- s® x6o<X»l if^U* ^,1 •‘^'j; <£: U“* ^ 

- £U^ •« *5;«n- 3^ *J2»»iU (f) 

J«A<* i^/Ja*f1^iL*t - J^aa®* *3;’* isU!^U> J^® \,Sifm 

2fi* SSyC&A ^jA iSlfcnJ jij^«>> — ^ 

r>^ ^i)** JaJ<4^ ^A a»W^,)U 

- rvo 4mLp - (r) 

ir 
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- ^1 lo ^ (^4^ 74^ 

— fi?^ ^7^ 7^^)^ LW^ On^L^I 

fyo o^ibUd^ Lry^ 

ItX^ V27**^77 ijy^ y^ ^y 




^ ^jl<ia^^ 4XS|4 X>m|*UI) ^9^) 

- <Jyy^/i IC^jLw £ ym iL^l^ 

16 ^aao) ijUSUi L)^7^ 77^ 0^7^ {^ 

^ l»^^t 07^ '^7^“"vJ^^7^ lOyLx^jy V 7 ^^ i ^ 

i^4^f i/" oyUl^ <j.A 43 y<> ;,l ^ cit 

v::^pl 4 ^ ^yL^JkAMje ^ySb "~ 7^ oxL^;^ 

— ^7» «0|^^ ^ £ is£a ^xi 77^^ 7^^ 

^ ^^X*;ob U^ ai-bLiLo ^ ^ Si>:^ pi e)^*^y I 

^ y *>7^ <i V/^ 7^ "• cH 7^^ ^ 7 ^* 

idjULe £ 1*^1 o^liDjo y^yi )>^ ^ S?7»7^* 

^ ^lA&^ytlxioU ^X/0 — w(> y 77^^ ^57^^^^ 

JmoL^ K3yh.^ v:;AXlflX«^ £ ^ fr^7^ 7 7^ 1*^***'! ^y jXi 

*“ ^^7^ 7^**^^^ 7^ *77^ u)^**^7^l tfi ^yuA^^.%w yify^o — 


1431X5.7^ sLo ^ ^Uj| ^ 

7^ JL^ ^ yD \JCAi^^>oA ^£Xw| 

'isxxla-U; ^ ^7^^ **77^ i jjyULyjo 

Lf3 Jt^ at^J K" J^» ^ oil - va^.<&yA^£ jjf u^yo ^57^*^ 


- Air 1 jJk (f) 
iuoAa isfitfia^ t5^\ ^ 3 '^ teSttf Jj! j>^ ^•«lL2ft (f) 

^ba.ifll) ^«{Ul|j»-.l ;4ltVj*f*Ul^l 6MA9 yU^tM.) - 

t^jJIJila^ «£k«a« Ul&Jf ^j;>f A&^ toUl - ^1 

^ «VV*5)<*-»~)*'rr ascwUHji/i^l-r r r r 

- f jJl^ liiiai]Aa^^ — 009 daJU— f 
~* yO^ jJa^— 9V (f*) 

If 
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^ ojlffl v^Lio py) 'v_AJJa*MtXAe i-jjs* 

— IaJ' IXwl (^4^ ^ 

^yy\ 0J»*«a. ^ iUwo! K^iL- 

“ tj?^ (j?V ^ 

l» 

oLxit ^ ^ ^ 

va*j^ ^ r^’ “ ’r® .i^j 

<>.»l^ <i_<4>.». vs**iU< ^ ( 5 ^/^ 

J-jUS - <iy® (***^2 

vsaaLaS j^yit^ yi ^-^yi y^y^ ^^45'L« 

it^yy 'Siy^ti^ ^ ^ yf a X**I - 

<^i{i ^)^'^r*‘ ;^' 

,yji»juo l^ >ib| «i (X*;SUi sf (^; 

(jUi , ^U&.3t (J^ ^ ^1 fi* L^ ‘J'-sxjI 

JtSLfS £ ~ ^ <5^^' — UjJ (.^ ^ 

»iJLj>^ ^S ^3 yTyO. £ ItXi. iiy*>^y “ (jS«2'-" 

&ijtjyw^ - |•^«'l “ ^)J* 

^ ^^yl3 c-Xa-m/ £j 7^ iJU. i I ji 

^ ibLiJi 1*5^ lj OAi0~w ’ 

- LJ' »Dl^f K" £ «o|4\» ^ ;jl ^ 

^ ^ j l-^*3 LawjI n.^f^S'^jdyi. 

^ yS^"\ ^4J ijL^J- (5^ ^3y^ j^-0 jOjiXx 

^ V 7 * “ lyj» w '-**‘^ 

^ 0*^5^ 7^ (3 ^ ;?' )'^ " 7 ^ /" 7 '^ 

^ ooiUs. •‘^‘^ '-* 7 ^ '^'*' Ij^y» 

tXjJb ^yM £ ‘ j-kJ'l auUl ’ ^ji ^ Oy^T^'^ 

- r ^ - ryf iaa*-» - ^,)i«» ^jO ' 

At u,>i JUi^ - rv ««s- f' •‘is- ^/’ - *’’'' '■*"'«’ [ 

- j*!Ulfly^l JjA f 
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foueTh oriental conference 


^ ySb[j S ytB ^ y/OX ^ jO 1 ^ 

- S li\A IS 
oLL>o(Xa£ 


I 

^U> 

I 

i_Jta<I|jM 


I 


JiS^ 


I I I I I 


r 

-I 


I 

<fc.i 


I Vf 

I 


I 




to^«> 15^ uy^ 

^ yiwotXi. ^J«f i, |UU 7^ “ (54^ 

- «y^Us.w Lji> (.L^l 

(^1 <i JoIaS |»L«S S LJ 

^ xx^yS U.v»t - <>LiU^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ oeAJ / «y^ ,^| ;ljas| L^S IXif >/ ^-'' 

— #<>1x1 y^ tfA^i.iAX ^ IXw X ^^<> Xi ^ X^yS i)uu^ 

‘vaJU’ ^^54LixLa^ ^g»glj(ja ia ^ <iljl ^^tiifiyi olj ^ 

|Vr&U# K^^t ^ xJLfllAS — L^ k X-i A A S ^ (J<*| ^ {J“^ XaS^ XaS^^ ^x 

V*^ )y^ *#7*^ vafciJliRx ^^1 JO lijl.oii yf 

^JJ^ Jt> ^ (J^^^Lau KAxj ^ 

(5j^l;&x s^Ljsyjl tX*i ^ .^XlaJlA^ v^XiaJtJL^ tXAj ^ 
^ o5L^ ^JM KiU) ^1 ^1 i UaiBjiy1t>py\ ^yg) yy,\jt ^ O^XiXifc 
^j| iu*f - bo (*L^1 jT «ybt>.fc. at^U. ^ |5^^xb^^l 


f 
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^ 1^"** U^'y# (Jja. ^ L ^j| 

>5^ ij*i ‘^jr^ 5 r^ *y* “ 

Lj#^ 05 ^^*^ i. <^ 7 ^* 

^*>o| »j — yjyii^ l•5^«*J|^uAA ^ ^ «*«■=»• |•l.«^ S*^-^ 

^ bli ^1 ID lOf ^ i.:>jU| l<>P «5' ^ Ki 

^^<5 (j«jy* ^ <>^ 

yt:»yaA yA yi' ^ 

VSA^t ^^J U m A L5^<^JLJ y^ ^li^is yy\ I jJ® ^ 

- “ ^543 'y* tjy 

y «aS|j ^J»f ^y» SiX^v^x ^ »lXi JtkSi 

i3j(\^ 3 ^ ^jis i£)fi ^4^ vau<>L^I ^y\ «>lJxc| ^ ^jyL*A*««« 
aiT j® by# rr^'* ^ iif vy “ «2 

iiL«>y ^ va*A-l»L^' (•bl ^ ct^l^ 

^jl Jjk^r K' uy^ 7 ^****'^ 

j^y" jti 1^3 oy^ ^"*4^7 ^ n^J )b 

iMf xji» -l^ 1^ (•y 

^ jk^MJlb^yA <^*A**«^ Vi)y^a A yy^ Vify^OA DI^J ^^.tttA 

yy <i Jy*"^ P7' 

yy J^jUS ^ ^i*y® ^ 

^1 ,£^ uixib# (•y “7 y^ y® **«»> 'ilj| 1^** tlb« 

^*»tXxi *^'-^ " <4^ ^7^ fy*; ^ <^y^ ^jltX-oLa# 

^y j «yy vy 77 ' '■-^ ;y*^ 

^Jbt ^5» Jaiu*-* ^yOA iS))^ ^ t)7^ “ ^ 

- y (y>^ <yv® *^>>‘^* '-^ 

jj^S «*}*!■. ir Wat* 

^a-»i^>*J 7^,01 y vr **’>' ra.»i, vyiJj® ^,c ,«• «E<^a- (0 

I Q taake Jjl ^ yA Ufioit 

A 
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c^a^amI ^ ^ 

xaXa tiXi^ sy^fyuo ^ 

^ySi^ l)o^^£> XaXa ^Ama.:^I*14q| yS^ I^Xaw^ l/i\y 

^ ^t»S(^ IJI-I yf i:i9^SN.M 1 ^ <>ik. b* 

I^tt|^j| vuJ>^-4da».^:^ I 4 J HiX^y aci-b L 43 ^aaxj ^ 

xS L^J LaS^ ifj b^S^ yy\ I 4 J ^ C^AAaawI 

hy ^42 ^3^56 ^ 44x4^1 L;^ yM> 

jj^A^i>|4U| ^ X v5jAla-ia^ 

jJ^Ama^I^UI yf I 7 ^ 

^ o^XjcI ^ C4AAJ ^ biii yS 

^y^jjc tiy L u 7*4^^ ■” y^ 

(•li^ ^ 7 ® jjbiLk ^ 8 ^ ^j.A 4 aaa:^ L ^2 yloAje til.lAxb ^.1 

caa.Jj 6 | tX*j ^1 “^“ oi>L^ 

<#>^ x^jU. £ «*j^6 

«i>|6^^ ^L^a. f*lAc L«»i! - ^ *^4?^ ~ '^)^) y 

cXa-IS ofceU:^ ^ !•<>.♦» «j j.» ^;J.^ x3 xj ^ 5 ^lJ 

tXij (^AIoa - tty^L*3 ^ oLis| “ «:*£U:a ^ oL*5,^| 

jjjUttil 'iijJ xS' (j«l L^ V^ *:i“^y* 
■” 5(^L«| j^, Jy^* X ^ v— iJCiXjo ^y>^\ Ji^l^ 

«^i*jLS ^ tty^S (^i'-*!>l «o|tX,«e ^ ^ J*aau:« K’ 

x^ id i^XJlxAix ^^«.a»• ,£ fy®) x*leLi jjL»^ ^UJC« 

^ mf ^^La. ^ vsaj^ao ^ [S)^*** 

^ Vy**^ " ^ 7^7* ^ ^ 

vAklaJ Oyi^ — 4S*^ ” ^fr*“ ^xtX^o ^ (j«l^ *^94^ 

oj'-^l ;jl i Lrt !**►) ;U* ^ y 

y?- <5 1 ^ (‘*^-** 2 /* Lii^‘^‘^*^ <i tJA^I £ 

LfiXi*. itf LjU^ xi ^ y >S) ur ys b yxi |.«> 

JlS ^ X4^ g^Uy «j b — ^0 uyl:^ ^ g«| 

Y 
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- U; 


^Lca.« 




/ ^ ' /I y — 

J! ILkJjjO ^ (ji».SLx>^l ^wajuodS a j 

tiX:^ v:L>blU5 ^ ^JLa:> x 5^ 

“ ^Afyj6 ^ a^jo vcijLxjl^ ^5?^ 

xi ^£Jb( iofti 

(Xx^Ju QMAiU (jMiU 2CJ jvlAM^xAJt^j^ V£L>^iA£i:[|^^| x5^ ^ 20 \^^M/ <^y^ 


JUS^ l(^Afelfc 20 Kf LstL^ (jw^-UL^^ l^i>. 

^y v*^y ^ yy^ ^ ^Jo^t 

JUT 20 li" j-.^| afij ^ y^ ^ 

2o§olj^ ^j\^yS6 o|6 ^f’ (i\i^ ^y^) o<>L^Jw 

j♦^-^U2liJ lo L j yS^ ^ ^t>y| ocSLi-fc 

y y y ;?' 

^ uy') uyy 

- J^f4> ^ydiOof ^16 jL^r Xj ^ kA^y 

£^" ^JVoK" ^jy" ^A4 Xj v^ 5 ».Lo 

<d ^y 3 ^4^ v:> 3 Lo| du*jyit|^k& 5 ^ y ^^lo ^yAX^ 

yM^X/o ^ (^j^i*am| y^AOi.'a^ ^AM >jy,pj^kS6 ^ |•^LAMJ|xyJ^ v::iyAa^ 

^O ^ x^y>L^ ^ l7^ 

I Of X^Luw ^ ^^iXS owAj JikxAAwf ^ pUo t L^U-:^ 

<^43 ^/] JaX4aa*| ^43 v;:axjOj ““ '^‘^y^ 

L^LAX^y (J^y J^ajajo IX <iLy f yj yy^ I of ^y\ 

X j^y^o ^ {ff^y^ vttAlLy ^ c7^ 

;j* s?;^ 

y^ ^yJa J^IX ^ JIaaJ ^ xaIsU ^ »<Xe^ IX tk**3 ^ 

</' irjl ii 1*7^ 1^**^ 
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^yyy^ "" dy^ 

(J>AjU> (j&5b*y ^ yjiyt* j3a. jjl j/^y 

XJM V_f I 4? b)»»« ^ vJ”! *> Uyw 

c^l^ (jSoU j? kT ^ Ui)<>^ ooLS 4* 

-uy» 

i).*) liyi \J>yi^ 

tXJ^l^ jMte^^o <yy& ^y) 

(j«5L«y (j«| obll^ yiy*^ )y^ t>a3b ^ jU® 

c^^ O^-J^ di tjj*** 7 ^ 

)ji JUaif (^Ajo (jioLoy ^ I^mJ (j»<| ^ Ub 

“ ia)^.*a» 4 \*J X f»i>) ^ ojli’ 

(^Aa*Mi| Viij^ nr ^ ~ ~ ^JLo 'Cf <yyfi ^••'j *fli^ 

"" 1 <Uj^6a — OyAKj o^did^ — tjfl^u*>! uu^.ia» 

«y^.»dsfc— jjAsiaj O wyidt*^ 

^ jj^L® ^ oijliavo ^ |»^® jJJlSIjJLo 

y ^j.Je ,^»ia3 cT**^'^* vafcAl«>^ JjU 

£ ^Mti juS' (jwi' #1^ ^ ftX&h liX^ ^J;f^>^.lO »y 

Jy"> ” «£ b^ jdjl&e s«X®LtfSue ^ ^^yUJtd 

^ ;»f y‘V" nJUlj^pJLo 

igl^ )y^ ^JJ^^J!*j IXif US' I43 ItX^ ^ |V*&« 

\jfiy*adax a^Lu £ Sy n^iU -^ yb^^iyo £ j^JUtt 

W y^jwoJjlpj* SiU.|^ ,JU yai J3 £ |*3U Ji^ - ly# 

^byll'jAnJ (iy^y ^S^bCjl t»y<^ k^ 

*f7* **»^ '^1 1^ 1^^*^^^**^* 

y^ vJT^ ” (^y^yi 1 *^ ^ (»ib«J|U^,*A® 

j^' |J,^^iJI^iuJ® uXi\^gLo itu y^di> 

y(f<\iU» ^1 vaJ^«Xf ^ 

£ «wP| uTAJ'x ijf; ^ tj,Un|**i® 

t 
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[4 tf eL t5;^> ^ 

L^Uy - \^ Ur yt ItXi y yl yb (jU 

y iXi^y (j«< wa^t j5^ kT i5(> ^ 

, ^Y" ^!^y“ ^ y 

yLilUu^ y^ ^ ^ jh&Sle cyda * ^g^ 

y ^:^y)7*" ir' dt^ ^ <yiyV^ »tS'bl;#y^j»-L«^jJlj«uIe iJJiy-.# 
{JOjIfXA 0**^ (iJL^ 

^ ^y& iXjcXiA J (X^ (j<(f IXmL^j ^ 

ci xJ' ” Jt^Ux^^jl «i»^U y;.^f(jMi| •■ 

<>3^^ tji*) ^ ‘^)7^ ^7** ^ ^y® ^by xj y 

^aAAju ^ y (j**^ — iXyla ly tbs y^, ikj j Sy' [•bip 
“ ^y ^y;-" y y7A«*a nS ^1 'iyj'j »7 
ob^yc^i^i y y <i ^^l^sJl^b »^Ld 

i ^L*^l )y\ Oi^ ^ ^y 

i y* «y^-da tr^ 0^» ^ yj ^ e;j--rM'='V vk 

J^^Xwl ^Jt»^j»4X3 CAjlj ^y X*Sl^ ^ ^ ^ m a >' |*UI 

“ «s y by c**-o^ y y <ii 

i*y* y^i ^ tXj^itXa x^ ij^y yy lh* u“^ 
yb £>‘i^ b«»*a yM^a ^ ^‘yia^ ^ 
o^yc 1^ cxyXs y^MiS ys bUy 

b oy^l ^ Vjb.'^f Vj^jb yy^ y^LSuJU <j_bAi| x^La. - bUj 
bifla»| (Mjt (j^ y^ (jT^^bs ^ ^Jyj\XJJ 

yxJl y ^ - (j^ >iCwy ^ yjy y 7*" ^ (<y^7b> 

ut^ltXj6 ^ yy\ ^jf u:JUa y Li^y y* |»,<>l Itt^yda 

0^.<da ^ O^io - 1^ gyyA kXmXm \i 

y' y0 i_if i^ji* ^ ^y>iM') ^yLut^i iv^bwJiXjyfi^ (^y® 1**^^ 

— 0 ^ t julta cslS^ ( ) ) 

- 4j;UA1^I;ii» /4**1 JJ^iil - iSfkd J^^ya (f) 

- - ‘f r - i;H^#/|^ll*l| (f) 
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ssAdaJ ^ 4. b! 

»0L) ^ ol6 yS UUj 

^ (***^7^1 “ tsAioJ ^ <X»S!u* ^ 

(l»i^ 7 5 j5Ala,«a* iX^sA^ ItXi^ltX^ «S 

tU*.wf (ttiyaa.) j.r ((•b|)^^( ^ <y|6 ^1 y<' 

iujj ii’ J^4.«,f ,**»l^j| ^1 |y» - ^yjt ii^y ^ 

4 JU <>^^6. juisi ^,1 ^1 ^ 

(*-lJb ooL(,j «yJLa^ ^ ^^^^■» y ^iji. U-L^ ij'^ Ij-kj 

7^“*^ x4iU« ^ pXw ^ 

*-U|(^Ali. ^ '^y^y )y^ ^ 

)y\ 1^ if/Js «j/ y^. y I ^ ^X5 *;yja Uau iuw|^ i 

^1 ^S” bt (^Liaak - ^jj.tt vj^Lsk ^ t5Ltt BiXjii jv® 

^ i oly 

eL Jl»3 KiUjk^ (3®. “ L3^;t ^ 

- cjb*'*-*' - i^aoItjI «y^-dak - myask - |.,3? 

iii (J.A^ f»iLJ| |*.j.Jx y LUaj Js«**e oyi^ 

, v/r'-« ^ dbl 

bi^r^) y' iiil y ^3 ^ 

JX* y ^Jyk ^L^Jbl ^Cu, ^ik ^ tr' tfL ;» yy\ £ 

U^Uy - aS U.^yi y kUl ^^ibL3 yy\ s 1^ 

^ ^ |wl-.j»J|^Ky® sJUl^jJUo 

0-1 jo^ ^ / u/y^ ;b 7b 7U / 

^r^Uilyl ' - a*» «su ^ p;.> vW j„ j,^ 

1*1^1 ^ 2uip^i itj^ oA(|A 

X»*>,^ ^1 fiL ^ yy\ £y ^ 0/ 

yS' o7*M^ yy\ o-^ i «y7-aasjl yj^ -y^^ 

, jyy I ^ycAjS Kf ^ 

- AO toia ^ ^ ^yyi^O (1) 

- 7^ - «»/Ib- - V-? tmiui gyiju (r) 
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“ |V^AX*** y ^'7*7^ 7^ (3^ k:)^ 77^ 7^ 

- «yb! ^^^•‘ ^ 5^1^ ^1 

^ UuUf^^ y^ vi*Jl>L&| 
I^L^I •^\ K^ ^ J^aiA 10 ^j| {<^ 

xj y^ yj ^Sy 9 K3 V;;i>OL^>W ^yXMJt A 

” (i?^7*® '^^yo «yl^ £ Jj.-<^ «x*i UdXi 

x* 3 |^ si j^JUj (3^. cJ^s'T* 

L l^A**«.t ^6 ^ l***!^"?^ 'SiyOA. ^ 

(3iX« ^M<| ^ykU.M ^,1 sS (J^ ii>^^ I/**- 

y^yyuA 1*001 '^\y» ^ |>*I?lft ’ ^ t7*® 

4 X-l» - s» iiL'/llli# 

ytaSJs^ ^ x^SLm £ JLa«a 3 y^ 

^ |V*J8|^aI CJyd. '^ «_^” “sS l^jjihA^ U^^!? *^7^ 
»Aaj ^jI L»Li^ li^r ^ J^AJU"! layda. x*Awl^ 

^ (i)^ 7)^ (ii o**' <!S^^**‘7 ■-*‘^7*^ 


LtI )^i ^7® *4^0*1 

" isiTsJ'^; U7*^ >'‘^ ^ 0“' <# 77*^^ »43L« £ iX* y iXA 

\ t0 ^ 

^<7AA«>)|»^k^l^^l(X$o LjL*^ ola^^l si i^LaS xjL^i.,o»iw L7^ U**'? 

eS o-iXup ^ ~ ** |**^*f *'S‘W ^ 

ttJyds*. - U)L:§\J ^tXj ^ CSJ^ 7^ <i |Vi» Tjf 

!^a 3 aT fyo jU&y y ur «yJby y' ^jby ,j«^! si 
\y^ i. ^ ^ *s>y lyj - <£ y^ J/oU. tbjiji 

i. ^^Ia 3 iiiLsiiAw (3^ 7^ ” 7^ t^ 4 ****'l 7^^ ^jL^ipof 


V*-*^ ^ WV 7 * ^7 ^ ^ 77 ^ iJJfJjJi*. 

tuS^ 1 ^ Lftofl b Jl (^^ 7 ^ 77 ^ 1 *^'*' 7 *'^^7 *^i ^7 ^yJs^ajo 

oJyu ^^Lc ^i/o «j i, ty 1 — ,j>J by stXabo* xbi» 

77 ’ ^7® Jbyki^^/e u>^ 7 i 3 bby «laK^ 

"• «£ c>7^ '■iiby y^XjiJ y' [*i^*Jl JuA* v^LJs 1^1 ^j| 



jjf uuUifj 

c_f-|vJ| (X*^ tXft-M oUft. ^1) 

^i^)yeyi ‘>1^1 xi» , 

7**“ , s^ / «yl^a. j,au 

^1 y^A«o. pU( «r ^ ^ u-l »J ^ OJ'^ “iJHM I 

<5^ tJ^® «yL*3fj ^ ^ uu^ 

ifH y (J>i “ U^ gj;b ^ c^ b 

wl». ubSIji »tX*U b )y\ ,J^ ^yo 

L>^ ^ LT* yi (*J*^ SaAo ^fyj b 

u**# 1 Jy^ ^ ^r b ^yi ^ 

;>* '"y® <#*"*^* r^< «y‘>L^ bT 

'^Z o; ^ “i ij^ ~ iy“ *^L> I pycsvrf ,.^ 

& £!«> S'jif Ui tXj y ,yuj» y;^f«> I ^ ,y^5|^ 

y ^jUawSa^ cW<> y’ ^Jik3lS »iJb ou>LJ yk 

"■ «2 ^ ^ yyAA« 

/ ^ ^ OJlAif^ yfy dS ^ y,UjL»>e 

' £ uybb^ ^ £i^[Xi ^ tu^ ^c^*“^ r^i i 
y y,y». 1^ iby' va»US|^ C. y) «>Ui«| 

b/ f «43L- i Jib 

7^^ Vfy ^ j^SUw jji y«Ai 

^ r*^* «y«5L^ »r ^1 - ^ ^ 11*J^6 ^a,l^ 

JisT iu a«»'yiiji;«( ^,1 «t*fa a », ? |,a«]fi ^ sV'ck y - j* *wu (i) 

ll;l»J Ui|l /I 4J ^ yi, «(4 ^ tt»»-) U-b tfrfi .ua.1 ,.L« Jb. 
i y^itm ^ »UJ ^,1 |ji y 

^ tolb. 0 (^ Gii ^ ^ 
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(lV) 

('lA) 

^1 (l») 

5j[3 jySi/ (V*) 
sf»— (VI) 

olS^ (Vt) 


uSySL^ (0l) 

(o'/) 

(01) 

ltflMDjjsyi>(‘t •) 
S,C4-. ^;A k*l5;- (if) 
v:t»UJ (l Y) 
(ir) 
(ir) 





J#i (n) 

&*1U JiJljJU (f f ) 
^(AA) I (^ ^ ) 

(rr) 

C»}» (IT) 

(•* 0 ^ 
(ri) 

4 :^ 1 U i£»*iia.l/|(^lIJ (f'y) 
Ctt^L til^l dJL^ (f*'9) 

(r.) 

&,«iu (n) 

(rr) 
(rr) 

yy«j^i iUi^ *iu. i_jtwi^y (rr) 
u<4- m-o.»i4 i^y, ,yju*^ o4i^ (ro) 

jy 6 » 

ta-KI^^!^ */i? (rt) 

iJU*-^;! J2u (rv) 
(by price) (n) 

'>«5»l^jG (r$) 
‘^''c>r ( 0 ‘) 

jWl^llU jj,i«®Ilja.^ tt> 4 *l!jy (O I ) 

(or) 

,<u (or) 

(or) 

yju (oo) I 


**»Wa-.r (XJil^ ii V'w'y ( I ) 
s#'»*V s?^®l ^ e.*^ny;*( (r) 
^^taisj*. (r) 

J}ia.^t.**tt.| |.U| jjL^ (rj 

s?^ sfT* I^t')- (o) 

I^V^ISij, (^) 

> 4 -J'>r««- (V) 
sybl^jU. (a) 
Ji*i ( 9 ) 

(f.) 

7^ L/-lfi ;}AOy - Sj<i, ( ( I ) 

■Mi.jyjl it-H* olijb ( 1 )<) 

*»;»- j*V (ir) 
(ir) 

( I o) 

jjuK’ ttfiU* (| >() 

cuJU *«,- ^fl.J(| (IV) 

^•4 'r*)^ 

(I A) 
l^lyl (H) 
J-B' ijjC (r*) 

t ^ 

^ tf}iLu-tidiell,^\lK 4 (rt) 
yl|i^f>Ut u(«|^| (ff) 

;iJ!^1 *)l«J|j«,I (fr) 
«WatljA**^ &UI (ir) 

(ro) 

ya* *oyla» - ,_^ (f^) 

rfl-l jT *;j-J (rv) 

or’**') lafr* Bl}«lla,Ul (fA) 

^l4 Jlr JU 
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\ySI> Uyj. ^ ^ yi # mO i; »U« 8^ 

l5tX**|lj Ljyoa 4i (l-oU. 

^ ^y» (iJ v*-)"* <£ T^J 

«a»yjy ^ 5 '-^ *V 1#;*^ 

15 ;*^ >*>® c 5 ;*« ♦ -cSt^ >** 3 U ,1-? 

^ L43 ^b;eju> j (jlx&j# 

y ;*>® «4^ 

c£ 4 *^ £ 4^ c£ Li^ 'V^ 

I7** *j (^)y8^ * KgsU. ^ U ^0 

>3 £ )ty J‘> ^ LrV* vl # y> aS )L*i'^ sS 

♦ rr^ >^4^ «2 

^ y> ^£J^ KXdO^. 4( t>a5i ^ 

csy* ^ ji^ Syj^ ♦ y^)y^ S (^/ 

v-aJtiA £ ^yuoy' :4 U|«>y^ ^*4^ 

^ ^ j3 ^g^l JyA« <->l # a}P y* £ 

xAJ| »bco| kAJI 4^ -I _ / iw **- 8|^ 

7^ ^ 4“ tXij y ^ y> 

7^**- 4* r)^ 0^-0 

uiASkt^ 4/* * iSy^ yV* J-oL» 

ag l^JsJf ,5y^ «i**4^ ♦ «£ '‘*‘^ cS;^' «57** V< 

iyy*«®,y®5y (^-01 ♦ *#*j’ 7%?^ <s_‘^^ 7 t^ 

1^ AgSU Hi ^«*4^ J. 74 = 5 - 
l;*3 y» )y^^ 



(2) 


iX^ r^ i o oii» ^Ix— 

cH (5^"®^ ^l«>«aU3 


^y3 (5^'*^ * 

«y|; * 

15)^ <£ ♦ 

UVo 1^ ul> JSi ii UC*»t^ 3^^ 

)y) ’5>^ ♦ 

^Aaj U>^7^ *'1>J‘> # 

'"I; ^ uy*^ * 
r^ uyi!^^y***y * 

fX ^|il^ I 43 y C gi^ ' i ^JMJ Ilf 

<g^uW»V< # 

1 ^ I 43 4c 
^ Ob ^ lUJf « 
,w jW «<,3 * 

juyj of^ b vj>o^ # 

f5y»^«^^«*4^fy»yK^ # 

^^A^XwO ^4 ^ yji) ^ # 

V>^ * 

*** * 


,1 y. ^ y 5)IC 

^I^XAMI Lj4 V^ 

y* ^ v-A*-* 

bb»^ t34*' ^ 

^S^*uJ0 K AiW 

O 1 ^ ^yb. »yU 
bL^S' O JOUw 

fj^ fj^ lX> l4M>fdue I44 

,.U ^ ^ Uaa 

0W.I j i:H‘> »t; J^>*; ^ 

^ ^yis ^j-1 ^ 

)Li 13)f4^ «55; 

c^b wi^^ 

<5j-^ X43U» uf yJiAtX^ 
{^/*i {jfyi* yt uy* 

^ U» L WM-Uft 

^ <#^1^ (^*5i^S'o 
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Lr^(57?«5U^ U*»^l 
<£: yji* Jh" e^/ ^ 

|»jIj# V^ ^ jjCwt 

^ U>® Jo oisJ 

^ 8JU yAj* yo 
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ij^ {j-i* )y) 

(j^ ‘^'-a cH* *4*^ 

Ui Lr)^>^ <iiMtti> 1^ 

’L^ itgXj‘> ^ ^ 

_J.I# Ok*JU W '.s*^'^ l^L> y^J^ 

u^® <2 

^^ft:^^J^ otcLJbl (j^ ^£il^^yiO^ <^Lj jjLo jtiyo 

I {^ y^ 

y^^^'^yS \ Ct\J^ 


0>* (ill! "^i***^ v_A^ 

|*j|^^^ \jyif KjfiP) ^ ttw<>l*«( J^uoAl) 5^ 

IJ-L^ y ix yAyjO y/f £ 

^y") i- '^y* O^y^ ^ 

>=?• ^ vW 4?t 

^^y^ U**^ lt j 

K" JiiLop £ iay^ ^£^ 

^Us^iue JkT ^ vj I ^ vs!A-»<«> 

r" v?®? '-^c’ 

^ r®/’ i^i '*Ji?;r“'^ ^ 

^s^ oV 

4jjL*»i>l yi '^T 

^.>u ^ur 1^3 r^i 

j,bi«ri* v^XS LTJ®^ «>a» (J»*«^ 

yu 5 ^ (V^ iwiUls SiUi^ ^ 8a/' 

^ (>*«^ ‘■^ 

(43 ja*r k 3 L43 tX«M» j 

L43 jOaST *4*;^ 1^ iS: 
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;y^ <£ <^^31 

j^b ^ |«Xo 

^.Ai&AM3 yS' J<> 

liLs 1^) ^ u*^"* 

liLu^ SiXit^ 1^ ^ 

yliu ^|Jo| 8^ '^yicS wOl xjL^wwsb 
^ijb y (*^ U'*^ wxiif y <»at irV i t yi o i e’ 

Jo y^y/o y^ fyB tsX^ dbl 

ij^ oy*^)i^ i. u**^ (j?^^ 

<5^ o"^ wA*" tS. \3\ ^ 

0"^* 1*7* 7^ 

^ iS^^ it^'Uo Sy 

^ tf§3 <£? i.K’ ,:> ,v» ^1 b^ «>.i^ 

<# <£»;4-» y?- ^ oy>*^ ,£^42^ 

^X^Mi ^ ^ 

£j^ rb' 7^ 

yiyto^ LfftXo ^ J*^ SlXS^ '&>^y,<e yS Uy?. 

yHy'^ b (J| c2 ^^b SfVjM J<> 

y?.y^ bjj" *2 ^|i> y# Uu«| 

i-jl^ yS ^j^bO ^ yS' Jo StJy, 

y^y^ O*® <J^ U4* ^7* tr^ 

yXj ^^yx^uc ^ koyikA* y>L« 

yj-tSit ^ \J>^ b7^7^ vji 

4_H^1 »y ^ jJL® y^ lijf 

*^*^7 <1?^^ 7^ 0^7^ *^L*« 

*^^77^ 7^ u^ 

(^' jj-uf«X<o *Ujf jj^T uA« ^ 

iji^SLeO ji' ^laxd^ Jo iji'> 

0 
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^ 1^ ^ v-*" ItXfifclj 

(J<> ^^7* u'-^ oUsJI ^Xw| 

tS^ t^y^ 7* U^'®) ij'JaJ-w <£L^ 

^^U«Xj a* 

u-AlaJ SjLw ii^ eg ^ ^ 
f^ iA J b^j v::*ASSu# 8^ yCJ (.b 

9X4^ bl^ ^,1 itJjLiD it^ iUgS^ Lj;^ 

bL^J ^ y® (Jiyb. 

I y^ ^ (^®^****^^ 1 ^ 

lys ^u f.«> ^ ^ )^; y* ^ 

lyj 7* " 

1^ *x.i| 8^ xi^kftls y» ^J^ ^^»\X» 

\yj ;|^| v» Li«;># 

157*^ i£ ur*^ *-A<*^* * ^ 

v 57 *^ <57*# <57^ ^ 7 *^ 

^SLti^ (^Jib VaJilaJ 

>sjy^ I y y Ci^ ^ ^ 

U^Hr^ 

eg ^»S! ^er«*^ £ (5- «*'< cT <^> 7 ? 

lo^is^' ^b Jtj.j tS ^ jjM:^(^fo«-u(.>^ 
vii<.io»AXj ^y) ^ )y) y '-t^ y’^ *y 

«* ;,«> a® )y'^ 

odcx«^/*S^ Jt> <,J'*j^^ {^ ^ L^bo 


C 

C 


1^ c:a 5^ ^ bss^AAA^ 
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y-U^ yo^ 7*“ 

IOLaaoI ^ 

^ &;^U J4> 8^ 

J r'^ ^ ^ )>; u*;*Ji 

^1 cfy ^ »^<A ^ o 

<>^(X^^ ^(>^1 Ij^Ls (jp^* 'Sy? 
<^yoMx ^<^1 ^Syt t*») ^ (5^^ 

^ (•'j y** J-oi^ IIS' u**^ 

‘^y^y vMny^ ^3 luLecL^ 

jX^I ^£yL3 |•(^iuo v:>^t^ 

yXX} vav^L^ ^ ^AjM {£yl* 

^5^A3 Vi>^yo ^^ySb «4^' 'iJl 

i£yi^ yCJo 

iSyi^ cyJSvA^ ^ 

Oiy yy I y\yf j^3| y X «^> 

yetis' yj&^£ y^ (.X^LaijmI y^ ^L &. las^*^ ^4^ 

y^ nTyJ# 1 ^ iU X^l y^j nf y» JO ^,yifc 

yst> yf » y*£ ^gyjo ^ lJ-yy-*» 

^^♦M) y3 ^ S(X3yy^^L« 

oL^yi* ^ y® y y^*^ 

^ y4^ Jj4y «S »y ' 

^54\jjyi l5yy ^Ul«L« 1*1*31 ^^XLwf 

(5(X>J» vafOUuw JU**3 ^ |•C]C»i 

^lyX3 (•oyD ^ ^5y ^4^^ 

,j|yX3 j.OyJ0 ^ t>|) U;iHy y3 

(•‘Jy® ‘5|‘> ItXto ^jULw ^ ^Lw 

jj\^3 ^ <3U»< l3\^ >. y JkS' 

<i^ *4^y tf_y ^ «j^ 

i:>^ 
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«#^ 

v^L^a^ai cf^ ^ u/t Uc^l^ 

U^ ^C«*<f ^-Is ^ v>’ | ;» ^ 

v^L}iM(t |Jle ^ A^y*^ *u» 

US' y» u:J^<> y9 L» y# JLS® ye |Jl« 

Ch^* ye i;^ ^yl^ ^^,1 >£La^ 

v«V«M ^ KjLw tylj ^L» K^ ^ 
^^amA ^ye (>^ ^ l^K 4X^^ x^ "^^5^ 

Kj ^j^y «** ^ u> ^ y k 5 ' 

^^xa^y », y?- <ft3 ylj 

U^l c£ lyt) ^4JCa<> yyxw*i> 
v^ ^ oJL^ Jt> 

ua^Li V; y »y 

v-A***' >43 yeUha y^ 1^ L«a ^ y^a ^y® 

^ 0‘*4*> *a>y>wc ^ «a^-»*x 

I43 (.0 1^ jjy^ai ^«*Aft ^yy ^yy 

y^^ydCk^ |VamUS^X> 

^AAA» tf 2^^ 

£*4^ ^ ^ ^ ^)y7^' 

^LjS^O k5^ ^a 44 a:^ Vx^^ 7 ^-*^ 

^ 7^ '74^ i 1)7^ 

^f4>\j ^Afc-iO ^ PI 

u|y^ y^ ^^y» iXi y^t yy 

u^Jy® uj'y ^ **‘^y'^ 

u^y* ^ A J >^'-*-*# (j^y* 

rn" 

^1^ (*y-®*® J*^ wLAaefya. 
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iSyH^ (^•UJ|«JLi£n\.* k1^ 

ui vauA4 ^ s jfS# »j J‘> 

^yD i6 l^i> y^ x^ Lmi> iJL^ 

Xj «S*JLMkX >iXj|^ ^* > U“^ ■_*^’^ 

x3 axJU^ 

..,*« x^ ^ (JLfc ^Jm S' 

^ £-j^ e!^ ^ ^ 

" y3 ^ ^4^ xT ^ 

xi yi ^ x^ ySjujy'^x Ji i^sLs 

<5^ y^ t** k#;W u^T^ **r’^^ ur^*^ 

y* r^ tj^ «-7*' ^ 

x^iiLa lys ul^j’ (jjW * 

^ u"/? 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE 




( 1 ) 


The Koyas. 


The Ohenohus. 


SCOPE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
IN THE AGENCY DIVISION 

R. SUBBA RAO, Esq. 

The Chenchus 

In my paper read before the Third All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Madras in December, 1924 , I described 
the life and habits of the Koyas, a primitive 
jungle tribe that live in the upper valley of 
the Godavari. In this paper I propose to give what I con- 
sider to be an interesting study of the life and habits of the 
Ckenchus who live in theRampa Agency as 
well as in the plains of Godavari District and 
who are, comparatively speaking, more enterprising and 
forward than the other primitive peoples living in the Agency. 

Professor Huxley in his Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals 
divides the races of mankind into two broad divisions, viz.: — 

(a) The Ulotrichi or wooly-haired peoples, and 

(b) The Leiotrichi or smooth-haired peoples. 

To class {b) belong the Austroloid group in which the 
Dravidians and pre-Dravidians of South India are included. 
Their features are described as follows : — dark 
skin, black hair, long prognathous skull, well- 
developed brow ridges and dark eyes. Now, the Khonds, 
the Yenadis, the Koyas and the Chenchus all belong to 
the black strata and possess the above features. It is now a 
matter of common historical knowledge that the aboriginal 
period is one prior to the Dravidian one. These primitive 

825 


Their features. 
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jungle tribes who are found living in the Agency Division, 
clearly belong to a prc-Dravidian era and they are the original 
peoples of the land. 

Of all the primitive tribes living in the Agency, the 
Chenchus are by far the most enterprising and well-known. 
They are of short stature and high nasal index. The Putta 
Chenchus afford an example to this. The nose is thick and 
broad. They resemble the Yenadis and Koyas and belong to 
the same stock. They are black in colour and possess long 
hair. They are idle, drunken, thievish and bloodthirsty. 
Unlike the Khonds of Ganjam and the Koyas of Upper 
Godavari Agency, these have few virtues to compensate for 
their wices. Excepting the Chenchus of the plains, those of 
Bampa Agency and Nallamalai hills are naturally indolent, 
stupid, drunken and quarrelsome. They are addicted to 
crime, to thieving and even mm’dering innocent ryots and 
passengers. Being semi-wild and ignorant and wanting in 
brains, they are easily irritable and suspicious and hence give 
the greatest ti’ouble to the ruling powers. 

Their abode . — ^They live in huts made of rough bamboo 
wattle work. The Chenchus of the same clan live together in 
a hamlet or gudem where the houses are built 

Thoir abode. ,,, . , , 

like a bee-hive. 

The stronghold of the wild Chenchus is the Nallamalai 
hills and the forests on the same. Close to Sri-sailam, in 
the woods and wilds, in the caves and under tree^, th*ey make 
their habitation. The “plain” Chenchus who have migrated 
to the plains are found mostly in Nellore and Godavari dis- 
tricts and these lead a nomadic life. During the rainy season, 
the Chenchus bring from the Godavari Agency forests, 
bamboo and timber and after selling the same to the people 
of the plains disappear again into the forests in the summer 
season. 

Their dress and Aa6i<s.“The wild Chenchus who are 
a forest tribe and who live in gudems or hamlets, scattered 
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here and there in the wild forests on the slopes of the 
Dress and mountains wear little or no dress. They are 
habits. senii-naked. They often wear the bark of a 

tree or clothe themselves with leaves or rags to cover 
(«p shame. Their legs, and the body above the waist 
are naked. The men in the plains, the tame Chenchus, are 
also found in their loin-cloth only but the women in the 
plains use two rags, an under and an* upper one while those 
of the forests are semi-naked. They are all, as a class, ugly 
and detestable. The wild Chenchus carry in their loin-cloth 
a small sword and some arrows while one or two bows arm 
their shoulders. They are quick in getting up and down the 
hills. It is far easier to catch a spotted deer than a wild 
Chenchu, Naturally indolent, they do not cultivate land 
like the other primitive tribes — the Koyas, the Savaras, the 
Khonds and other aboriginal tribes of tlie Agency division, 
but take to plundering the ryot and the passenger when they 
fail to get game or forest produce like roots, honey and wild 
fruits for their food. They often levy blackmail on the 
villages close by and in cases of opposition, they do not 
hesitate to loot the villages or even kill the ryots that oppose 
them. When they are prevented from plundering the harvest 
in the fields, they cut, burn or carry off the crops in the nights. 
These wild Chenchus are notorious for their dacoities and 
murders. When the Forest and Agricultural departments 
check tfieir .activities, they burn forests, poison the mountain 
streams and commit assault and murder. They are revenge- 
ful and consider that no one has power to interfere with their 
natnral rights. Hence in recent years, the Government have 
Extended to them the following rights, viz., rights as to forest 
produce for home consumption only. Thus, timber, bamboo, 
fibre, grass, roots, fruits, honey, wax, deer and tiger skins, etc., 
all can be obtained freely for their own use. Further, they 
enjoy the rights of fishing, hunting, grazing the cattle and even 
bartering of minor forest produce. But these rights arc often 
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abused, for, the wild Chenehus are greedy, ambitious, fickle- 
Their charac- suspicious and like no meddling 

*®''’ of their natuml liberty. They would cut 

valuable timber or secretly steal and sell away valuable 
forest products to merchants who lend money for their 
drink or provide them with certain luxuries. A single 
night’s theft gives to them more than what they get by six 
montlis’ honest work, ^o now attempts are made to civilise 
these wild Chenehus. Schools are established amidst the Chen- 


chu gudems and presents are offered to the school-going 
pupils. Chenehus are employed as road police or Talayaries 
so as to prevent dacoity. They are employed as forest 
servants to collect produce and to guard the same. They are 
encouraged to cultivate plots of ground and to rear flocks of 
sheep and cattle and to barter forest produce like honey, wax, 
soapnuts, deer horns, skins, tiger hides and claws, tamarind 
and turmeric, wood apples, mohtoa fruit and other products. 
The results cannot be said to be satisfactory but the wild 
Chenehus are on the road to improvement, thanks to the efforts 
of the Government. 


Food and vill<xge life . — ^The staple food of the wild 
Chenehus consists of cereals, nuts, fruits, flesh of wild animals 


Food. 


and drink distilled out of Ippa or mohwa 
flower and leaf. 


The Chenehus are divided into clans and clans of the" 


same sect live in a gudem. These gvdems are 4311111 within 

short distances, ranging from one to four miles 
Life in ffMaem, . . ..... 

in distance. The gudems are built close to a 
grove or a stream and sometimes in a big village families 
of different clans live in different parts of it. In the day- 
time, whole Chenchu families get into the forest for game or 
produce so that the Chenchu gudems look deserted. Life in 
a gudem is not one of unbroken peace, for, very often, the 
Chenehus, in the summer season especially, get dead drunk and 
er^age themselves suddenly in fights which result in blood- 
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shed and even loss of life. The cause of quarrel is often 
trivial. Sometimes causes which have operated once lead 
to renewal of strife. The idleness and drunken habits are 
the primary sources. Clan rivalry and jealousy also lead to 
Quarrels. But an important cause is supplied by the woman. 
Cases of immoral and loose life are general in both sexes and 
these lead to brawls which end in murders. The least pro- 
vocation is enough to cause suspicion which at once leads to 
assault and murder. The inevitable bow and arrow play 
their part. 

, The plain Clienchus who are better dressed are also better 
behaved. They are lame and take to honest work. They 
The Plain fire under police Vigilance. Subject to civilising 
Chenchus, influences, they are learning the habits of the 

people amidst whom they live. 

Birth, marriage and death customs . — The Chenchu 
birth customs are closely akin to those of Hindus. The 
pregnant woman goes about her work till 

Birth customs. , p i «i n . ,i f'li • 

the actual moment ot childbirth. She is 
then given decoctions of certain herbs and roots and bathed 
in hot or cold water. The newly-born babe is washed 
immediately and also on every alternate day. On the 11th 
day, the child is named after an ancestor or foiest god and 
a feast is celebrated for the members of the elan. A few 
names of Chenchus are: Vanamulgadu, Nagalutigadu, Polugadu, 
Atchigadu, Stc. 

The Chenchus have exogamous septs or surnames and 
some of these are : — GuiTam (horse), Gaede (she-buffalo), 
Arati (plantain), Manula (trunks), Th6ta 
Chenchu septs, Mokala (goats), India (houses), 

Gundam (w^hirlpool), Chigurla (tender leaf), Akula (leaf)) 
Pasupula (turmeric), etc. They have also got Gothrams like 
Snrya, (sun) Palu, (milk), Koniti (tank), etc. People of the 
same G6thram should not and would not intermarry though 
they may interdine. Hence, people of different Gothrams 
48 
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intermarry. There are two kinds of marriages, (1 ) marriage by 
Forms of and (2) marriage by force : 

marriage. Now, marriages by consen t take place either 

when tlie bridegroom and bride consent to it, in which case 
tliey both retii'e from the gwlem for one night and return 
the next day when the parents invite the relatives and give a 
feast after the marriage ceremonies are over, or when the 
parents agree, in which case the marriage takes place in the 
bridegroom’s house. A circular space of gi’ound is cleansed 
with cowdung. The bow and arrow are placed in it and the 
couple march round it three times and the assembled relatives 
throw rice on the couple and the marriage is complete. The 
tying of a Tali round the neck and the Kankanam round the 
wrist are necessary preliminaries to the completion of a 
marriage, while a feast and a dance generally follow. The 
bridegroom gives new cloths to the bride and arrack to the 
assembled relatives. A marriage ceremony generally costs 
about Rs. 10. In some cases, as where the parties are rich, 
a priest is engaged. He fixes an auspicious day when a raised 
ground or platform is formed and the parties seated there. 
The tying of Tali and Kankanam, the sprinkling of rice on 
the couple, the feast and dance follow in order that the 
marriage might be complete. 

(2) The second form of marriage is by force. Sometimes 
a girl who may or may not be betrothed to another is canied 
off and then the offender will have to pay a fine “fixed by the 
panchayatdars which will not generally exceed Rs. 10. When 
the complainant, often the parent of Uie girl, likes to recdve 
the money and when the accused finally pays the ' sum, no 
trouble would arise ; and as a proof of final settlement a blaze 
of fire is caused on a tree to denote extinction of previous 
connection. But where the complainant does not agree m* 
where the accused would not give the fine, the matter becomes 
a blood feud between the two families and such feuds often 
end in the murder of the weaker party. 
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There is divorce among the Chenchus. K the woman 
rdEuses to live with her husband, but if the husband desires to 
take her, he will use force which ends in blood- 

Divorce. i i t i i 

shed. In such cases, the woman s parents ask 
4or a divorce and a panchayet would meet and persuade the 
husband to abide by its decision. They grant the divorce but 
decree a fine of Rs. 1 0 or more against the parents of the girl. 
Thus a sum representing the cost of the marriage is taken 
away and given to the offended bridegroom who no more 
thinks of the affair. 

Widow remarriage is allowed and generally the younger 
Widow mat- brother of the deceased has a prior claim to 
nage. many the widow. 

The Chenchu death ceremonies closely resemble those of 
the Hindus. They believe that disease is 
monies!' *"**'^^" due to the evil influence of spirits whom they 
propitiate in several ways as by the offering of 

rice, cakes, etc. 

The dead' are not burnt but buried. Pollution is observed 
for 11 days and on the 11th day they pour milk and rice 
over the burial mound. They celebrate the piddci dinam by 
giving a feast to all assembled relatives. 

Chenchu religion. — The Chenchus worship ii god cjilleil 
Chenchu Devatd to whom honey and fruits are given on all 
festive occasions and whenever any disease or 
Beiigi w. ^ famine visits the village, the Chenchus also 
worship God Narasithha of Ahobilam whom they call 
Obilesu. They believe till tliis day that this god is the in- 
carnation of Sn Krsna who married a Chenchu girl called 
Chencheeta and gave as dowry or girl price Vedarupidigam 
or bamboo bushes in the forest to be owned by them and used 
as the means of living. Till this day, the Chenchus live by 
Veduru jivanam, i.e., they sell the bamboo. In fact, it is the 
main occupation of the Chenchus ofRampaand Polavaram 
Agencies. In addition to treating Krsna as their close 
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relative* th^y trSfii Rama and Lalc^mana as their gods. 
Thus they follow the Vianu cult. Hence they put their 
cpte mark in a vertical line like the Vishnavites. In addition 
to these gods, they worship several forest gods and godesses 
like Poturaza, Gurappa and Sunkalamma. , 

The Chenchus believe that Krsna himself divided the 
whole Chenchu Kulam or race into seven classes. Some of 

Caste among these are the following:— 

Chenchus. 

1. The Qaeta Chenchus or casteless Chenchus who 

follow cultivation and who are civilised. As these 
people are giving up their time-honoured vices they 
are called casteless. 

2. The Dasari Chenchus who live by selling hair- 

wigs made of the hair of tigers, peacocks and other 
forest animals. 

3. The Putta Chenchus who are short in stature and 
who live by selling honey, wax, etc. 

4. The Ata Chenchus who live by exhibiting street 
dramas. 

The Vela Chenchus who live by hunting. 

0. The Multamsus who live by selling seeds, beads, etc. 

These seven classes of Chenchus follow seven different 
callings and hence there is neither intermarriage nor inter- 
dining. Among these classes so divided by profession, a kind 
of caste has thus arisen. 

Chenchu administration of justice. — Eacli Chenchu 
gudem has its elders who form a i>anchayat to settle all cases 
of disputes. They impose fines in cash or 
kind. They excommunicate all offenders 
and remove the ban only when they submit 
to their orders. There is trial by strength for, when a 
Chenchu feels a grievance he takes the law into his own 
hands and punishes the offender in his own way, trial by 
panchayat being optional, but not compulsoiy. 
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Also, there is trial hy oath. The milk oath or Pdlubasa 
consists in having milk poured into the hollow of the hand and 
swearing that the milk would burn out the throat, rot the 
bowels and kill the person if he were to fail to keep up to the 
truth and then drinking the same. 

Finally, there is trial hy ordeal. 

Chenchu language . — The Chenchus of the Jeypore and 
Godavari Agencies speak both Oriya and Telugu. But the 
Chenchus of Kurnool speak Telugu of a corrupt 

Language* 

kind. In recent years, the Government have 
opened Elementary Schools for the spread of education among 
them and this has increased literacy among them. The Forest 
and Agricultural departments are teaching them how to cultivate 
land. 

The Chenchus enjoy populaiaty denied to other aborigi- 
nal tribes owing to their connection with Krsna. In memory 
^ ^ . of this event, till this day Chenchu Natakams 

or street dramas are enacted and Krsna, 
the hero, and Chenchu-Lakshmi, the heroine, are popular 
figures. 




( 2 ) 

SOME STRAY THOUGHTS ABOUT 
JURISPRUDENCE OF ANCIENT TAMILS. 


0. K. SUBRA.MANIA MUDALIAR, B.A. 
iCoimlatore). 

It is eomtnonly believed that jurisprudence is a recent 
introduction into the Tamil country after the advent of the 
western nations, chiefly the English. There is another 
impression current in many quarters that the Tamils as such 
had no culture or civilization of their own apart from what 
die Aryans introduced into them and that administration of 
justice and moral and judicial Codes are foreign to Tamil. 
This paper is intended to show that these are mistaken 
notions. The Tamils of South India had a high civiliza- 
tion and culture of their own which is known to be distinct 
and superior to what the Aryans brought down amidst them 
from North India. Their civilization had a source independent 
from that of the Aryans. Judicial tribunals existed more 
than 2,000 years ago in the ancient Tamil land. This is 
proved ^beyond doubt by pure Tamil works of the first century 
A.D. now extant. This, by no means, pretends to be a 
complete study or full representation of the subject but only 
aims at inducing researdi and further study into the same. 

It must be admitted that we cannot now point to any 
psucticul^ treatises or detailed Code of jurisprudence which 
gmded the administration of justice among ancient Tamils. Yet 
we have got ancient Tamil works which would give us a clear 
iljdicalion of how they administered justice and what were the 
ideals they kept in view. 


835 
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Thirakkural, by the famous Saint Thiravalluvar of 
Mylapore, is a purely Tamil Moral Code of world-wide fame. 
This contains several chapters enjoining rules as to how a 
King should administer justice. A Tamil King had his 
Cabinet of Ministers to help and advise him in dealing justice' 
between his subjects, his Dharma ^astras to refer to and to 
follow, his army to enforce bis decrees and his fortress to 
protect his dominions. 

Padai Kudi Kuz amaichu natpu aran drum 
oodayan arasarul yeru 

Thirukkural — Traimatcln (1) 
“He is the chief among Kings, who possesses all these 
six parts, viz., the Army, the Subjects, the Cultivation, the 
Ministry, the Friend and Fortress.” History would inform 
us that the Tamil country once extended to the Himalayas 
on the north and included a vast extent of land, viz., the sub- 
merged Continent of Lemoria on the south. But Tamil 
country as it is commonly understood now is confined only 
to South India. This has been so, for the past more 
than 2,000 years. For the purposes of this paper, we would, 
therefore, take the Tamil country to mean Southern India. 

The King was always available to his subjects who were 
allowed to represent their grievances to him in person. He 
had an auditorium and a Darbar. where 
n^judiciai Tribu- g|j pgQp}g acccss. He held an 

inquiry and dispensed justice to aggrieved 
.subjects. But primarily the Ministers were responsible for 
the peace and well-being of the subjects and only when they 
failed in their duties, people approached the King with 
their complaints. This was the case more or less in the 
metropolis or in places where the King was personally 
available. In those days the village was the unit of 
administration and every village was self-contained in social and 
qvil life and each village had its own Court which was a 
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sort of democratic Assembly constituted by the common 
consent of the villagers. These Courts or Village Assemblies 
had their own Court-House and assembled there and 
decided all civil as well as criminal matters between the 
villagers. We see, thus, there were three kinds of Judicial 
Tribunals (1) the Village Assembly, (2) the Ministers and 
Judicial Officers, and (3) the King. 

We come across with personal complaints only and written 
plaints are not much heard of. Whenever any wrong is done 
to any person he has free" access to the 

Complaint) and village Court or to the Minister or in 
Appearance of Par- ° , rr- • .1 i 

ties. extreme cases to the King in Council seated 

in his auditorium. Without any formality 
he is at once heard in person. To prevent abuse of power by 
the Court-keepers, who may render access to the King 
impossible by not allowing a person into the King’s presence 
or deny entry into his auditorium, there was a novel and ■ 
public arrangement which we rarely hear in other countries. 
A large bell is hung up at the outermost entrance of the King’s 
auditorium and any aggrieved person who desires to complain 
to the King in person is at liberty to ring it if he could 
not get entrance or a hearing, otherwise. The ringing thereof 
was supposed to tell the highest of the wrongs inflicted on a 
subject and unremedied by officers of the state and the 
King would come out and hear for himself. Kings in those 
days u^ tp pride themselves that the bell never rang in 
their reigns as indicating of the fact that their subjects were 
all justly governed and none had any grievance to represent 
This bell was called the (Araichi mani), i.e., the bell to induce 
re-search (probably into uninquired grievances of the subjects). 
The Judiciary had their own clerical and other staff to help 
them in their trials. Whenever a complaint was brought for- 
ward, the adversary would be sent for and the Court messenger 
would under orders, go and bring the accused or defendant 

before the Court. There were cases when the complainant 
4A 
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octWpbintilP himself brought with him the opposite party whom 
he invoked iu the name of the King, to go to the Court for 
aoswering the charge he was to make before it Such was the 
awe and obedience the King’s name was able to instil into the 
min^ of subjects and tlie reverence of the sovereignty was. 
able to command. Whenever any person felt himself aggriev- 
ed, he used to raise a hue and cry and people would naturally 
assemble and the injured party would throw out a challenge to 
his opponent to accompany him to the Court and the other 
party could do nothing but obey. When this was not the case 
the defendant would be got at by means of a messenger sent 
with orders to bring him up to answer the charge. Cases were 
not wanting even in those good old days when Court messengers 
did not carry out the orders of the court out of illegal consi- 
derations. (Petiapuranain — Thirunavukkarasu —90.) There 
were cases when the complainant himself accompanied the 
court’s messenger to take hold of the accused and bring him 
before the court. (Thiruvilayadal Puran : Mamanaka vandu 
Yalakuraitha Pa^lam— 17.) 

When tlie other party has appeared the complaint or 
charge is directly put to him and he is required to plead. 

If he admits or pleads guilty, decision is 

Pleadings. . o ^ 

given according to custom or Sastras. But 
if he denies an inquiry will be held and parties and witnesses 
examined and documents received and all the principles of a 
trial that underlie our present-day Judicial .trials were 
observed. 

If it is the case of the King inquiring in person he almost 
invariably availed himself of the consultation of the minis- 

Thein uir benefit of their counsel, *.e., 

* “ “ the King heard cases in Council As has 

already been said die. Ministers in their turn relied for th^ 
opinion on Mmral and Judicial Codes of the retdm. If it 
was a case of the' village assembly, they gave their 
stem in consultaiiim with all the members. In may cas% 
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everything was done openly in the presence of the parties 
and in accoidance with the same de^te roles and p'ooedui& 
The plaintiff or complainant was questioned first and die defen- 
dant was heard in answer. Afta* the parties had thus set 
Jorth their case, the witnesses on either side were heard and 
die docummtary evidence was also called for, scrutinized 
and weighed and considered. Orcumstandai evidence was 
also let in and considered, and in cases of doubt the help of 
God was sought for. Several instances are given to diow 
the various ways in which that help from above manifested 
itself for the guidance of the perplexed judiciary. In support 
of a case, three kinds of proof were reet^nised, viz. : — (l) 
ancient and binding custom, (2) documents, and (3) witnesses, 
this being the order of merit 

Atchiyil ^ivanathil anrimattayalsir tliangal 
Katchiyil mtinril onru ksittuvili. . . 

— Periapuranam — Thaduthsltkonda Puran — ^(5C) 

“ Adduce one of the 3 kinds of proofs, viz.^ (1). anciont 
and binding custom ; (2) documents, and (3) witnesses who have 
seen the thing. ” 

This is the version of a judicial requisition as we get 
from Peria Puiunam (lives of sixty-thrcxi Saivite Saints), a 
pure Tamil work written in the eleventh century A.D. 

There can be no question or difference of opinion about 
the prftof of a particular custom which may be pleaded in 
support of a particular case. Such a cus- 
tom if ancient and binding wiU be known 
to the people at laige and much more to 
the King, his Ministers or the Assembly and parties will 
find no difficulty to prove or disprove a case if they rely on 
custom for their support In other words valid and bindipg 
customs were takm judicial notice of. The difficulty comes 
in only when we come to witnesses aqd to documentaiy 
evidence, 
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As for witnesses only direct evidence seems to be generally 
in vogue. “AyaUlr thangal bitchi.” This would only 
show that the evidence of persons who have 
actually seen the thing was what was con- 


Direofc Evidence. 


sidered desirable « 

The surrounding circumstances and the demeanour of 
the parties were not overlooked and they had their own place 
^ . . in Tamil Jurispnidence. “Witnesses may 

Circumstantial t , i . „ . 

evidence end de- lie, but not Circumstances is our maxim 
and our present-day Courts are giving more 
importance to surrounding circumstances or what is called in 
legal language, circumstantial evidence, than to direct evidence, 
».e., the testimony of persons who speak from personal know- 
ledge. But this was not the case with ancient Tamil Judiciary. 

They weighed circumstances with caution and did not 
attach so much importance to it as we do now. And I give 
hereunder a small anecdote in illustration of this. On the 
outskirt of the famous town of Madura of 
8tMt?aT Bv^idencer* South India, there were forests which sepa- 
rated it from towns outside. One Brahmin 
with his wife and baby wended his way through this forest from 
Thiruppathur, a town in the interior of the Madura District 
towards Madura City. On the way his wife felt thirsty. The 
Brahmin asked her to stay by the shade of a particular huge 
tree and went away to fetch water. When the lady was lying 
down of fatigue, the shaft of an arrow which was once aimed 
at some birds on the tree and which did not hit its mark, 
but was caught amidst the twigs and leaves of the tree was now 
shaken and thrown down by the winds, and it fell right on the 
chest of the lady, pierced it through and caused her death instan- 
taneously. Just at that time a hunter with bow and arrows 
in hand, who was out hunting in the forest came to the tree 
for resting under its shade and was standing in another side 
under its outspread branches. The Brahmin returned with 
water but found to his amazement that his wife was lying 
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dead with an arrow pierced through her chest. He was 
bewildered and stunned and naturally suspected some foul 
deed. He started searching for the culprit and found the 
hunter with bow and arrows resting on the other side of 
•the tree. He naturally concluded that the hunter had 
murdered his wife and demanded of him the reasons why 
he did it The hunter was startled and stoutly denied all 
knowledge of it. Then the Brahmin took him to the King 
as also laid before him the corpus delicti, i.e., the corpse of his 
wife, and lodged his complaint Even there the hunter 
denied all complicity with it The King was in a fix. He 
saw that all the circumstances pointed to only one conclusion, 
that is, the guilt of the accused. He asked his policemen 
to try and find out the truth. They tried by all their usual 
means. But the hunter persistently and consistently denied 
his having anything to do with it, and his face and demeanour 
told no guilty knowledge. There were no other witnesses. 
The King consulted his ministers. They too were unable to 
come to any conclusion. Then the King placed the hunter 
under custody and sent a,way the Brahmin to come next day 
after finishing the funerals of his deceased wife. Not knowing 
what to do, the King went and prayed to his God Sree 
Somasundara to show him the way out of this dilemma and 
he heard a voice from the sky ring in his ears that he should 
go and wait with the Brahmin at a wedding house in the 
Vysia Street next day to get an explanation of this. He 
did so accordingly. There he heard, by the divine grace, 
conversation between two persons who were none other 
than the messengers of the God of death. One of them 
asked the other, “How on earth can we take the life out of this 
bridegroom without any excuse such as any kind of 
illness or things of the kind?” To this the other replied 
“ Oh ! my friend, this is not at all a difficult job. We did 
a similar thing yesterday by shaking and throwing down 
the arrow from the tree, we took away the life of that Brahmin 
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lady. Just so, let us unyoke the cow from the cowshed in 
the backyard and drive it into the crowd and make it attack 
the brid^room and when he falls down, take his life aWaj. 
It is very easy for us to find an excuse for taking the lives 
of mortals.” The King and the Brahmin heard this distinctly* 
and their doubts were cleared. But still they waited for 
confirmation of what they heard. Just the next moment 
the thing they heard did actually come to pass and the 
brid^room was found dead by the attack of the cow. The 
King was confirmed in his belief, begged pardon of the 
hunter, and let him off with a reward as also the Brahmin 
was sent off with a fitting present to enable him to many 
a second wife. 

This is detailed in Thiruvilayadalpuranam, a work of 
about the 12th century A. D. 

In this anecdote we see how circumstances lied and how 
dangerous it was to come to any conclusion merely and 
solely on their strength and with wbat caution, contrary 
to what we do now, the ancient Tamils received them. That 
I the system of keeping persons accused of grave offence in 
custody, when under trial, was in vogue even then, is 
also evident from this story. Police methods of extorting 
a confession or detecting a crime were not unknown even 
in those days. We also see the anxiety felt by Kings in 
finding out the truth. 

Ijot us see how documents were received, trgated, and 
tested and considered in proof of facts alleged in support of a 
ca.se. 

In those days agi'eements and writing in token of tliem 
were known. Agreements were called Isaivu. The writings 
^ ^ , were of course on pjilmyra leaves and they 

Documents and ... , 

how they were were preserved in curls within a protection 
sheet or cover made of the same leaf. 
Copies were taken and used for reference, and originals produced 
when required. Copies were called Padi 6lai and originala 
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Mdla> 6lai. Original documents were preserved for the village 
commonwealth by some such arrangement as our present-day 
r^istration department but with this difference, viz., our 
registration department preserves only copies and ensures the 
genuineness of the original, while the ancient arrangement of 
the Tamils was to preserve originals of handwriting and signa- 
tures, so that they might be compared with any subsequent and 
disputed writings, signatures, attestations, eta This had 
also the advantage of ensuring the proper custotly of the 
undisputed handwritings and signatures without fear of 
manipulation or forgery. Agreements and documents were 
attested and after a long lapse of years when the executants and 
attestors would not in the nature of things, be available, or 
would be dead, the Judiciary decided the genuineness or other- 
wise of a particular document by comparison of the signature of 
executants and attestors, with those in undisputed documents 
produced from proper and safe custody of the commonwealth. 
There were workman’s or servant’s agreements, Al 6lai, 
where the executant bound himself and his heirs to do personal 
service to another and such agreements were enforced against 
the heir, if the original agreement was proved. Even agree- 
ments in contravention of accredited and valid custom were 
enforced by Courts, if proved. In a pure Tamil poem of the 
eleventh century A.D. composed by Saint Sekkilar, the Prime 
Minister of the Chola King Kulothunga I, 

A case of docu- 

mentary lev^idencej we find the following records of an incident 
how proTod. about a famous Saiva Saint Sree Sundara- 

murthi Swami who flourished in or about the 9th century. 
The Saint, who was an Adi Saiva Brahmin (a particular and 
separate sect of Brahmins doing p^d in Siva temples of 
South India) was engaged in his wedding. There appeared 
Lord ^iva in the form of an old Brahmin amidst the wedding 
coagr^tion and threw out a challenge that he had a dispute 
with the bridegroom and unless that 'was settled he would 
not allow him to perform his marriage. The bridegroom 
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and the persons assembled felt curious and inquired what it 
was. The old Brahmin replied that the bridegroom was 
his slave or servant They replied they had not yet heard 
of a Brahmin being the slave of another and probably 
the old man was insane. But he promptly retorted, 
that there was a document to support his claim and took 
out an old document The bridegroom got angry and 
tore it off. Then the old man created an uproar and all agreed 
that they should go before the village assembly at Thiruvan- 
nainallur (a town in the interior of the Cudalore District) to 
which place the old man said he belonged. Accordingly they 
all went thither and the old man lodged his complaint straight 
The Assemhly demanded proof of his unseemly and unwordly 
allegation. He said, what was torn by the bridegroom, was a 
copy and ho had the original safe with him and produced it 
before the Court. The Court-clerk, unfurled it, found it to be 
an ancient document and read it out That purported to be 
an agreement to do personal service or a permanent 
and hereditary slave agreement by the grandfather 
of the bridegroom in favour of the complainant. The 
Assembly ascertained about the attestors. None being 
available, they got their attestations proved to be satis- 
factory by other means and also sent for undisputed signatures 
qf the execntanlt from safe custody and compared the hand' 
writing and signatures with those in the present agreement, 
found that they agreed and declared the agreement proved 
and gave a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, the old man. 

Irunmarai midatton kaiyil olaikandavaaoreva 

Anilpeni karanathdnim avanam tholuthuvangich 

Churulperu madiyai m'kkiviriththathan thonmai nokki 

Therulperu sabaiyor ketpa vdchakam seppukinrdn.— (58) 

“On seeing the palmyra leaf in the hand of the one who 
had hidden his nllakantha and under orders of the house, the 
bench clerk, took it from him humbly, unfolded it and having 
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satisfied himself about its being an ancient document read it 
out to the hearing of the assembly.” 

Arumarai naval itthi saivan ArAran saihai 
Peruinuni Venmiinallur pithanukki ydnmiienpdl 
V %rum%irai niarapuUriim vazithondu seithcitku died 
Irumayal ezuthi nernthen lythatkivai ennazuthu. — (5‘J) 

‘‘ By these presents Aruran, Athi 8aivan by caste, belonging 
to NAvalur, declsu'es his solemn act, that he and his heirs for 
all generations are bound to render perpetual service to Pithan 
of Vennainallur and has attested his signature to this dlai 
agreement in acknowledgment thei'eof.” 

Vachakam kettapinnar mattumel ezuihUtdirgrd 
Asild ezulhai ndkki avaiyokku menrapinnar 
Masilla maraiyoriya mattungal peranartliam 
Thesudai yezuthei yagitteriyappartharithi enrar. — (00) 

“On hearing this and after attestation of attestors being 
proved to he genuine^ the assembly asked him (Bundarar) to 
inspect and tell them if the signature was that of his gnuid- 
fathei’.” 

Anthanar kAravinnum aloai yivanei kanban 
Thanthaithan thanthai than verezuthu kaichdihuiuldkil 
Yintha vavanathinodum ezuthunir oppunokki 
Vaiyladhu mozhimin enran valia vat kollum v^al. — (01) 

“ When the assembly said this, he that had come to exact 
service, told them : ‘ Who is he to judge of the signatui'es in this 
(Alolai) agi-eement? Please send for any other genuine docu- 
ments with the signatuie of or written by his grandfather, 
compare tho writing thei’eon with that in this document and 
give your decision.’ ” 

Thirandama maraiyAr thamum ThirunavalArar komun 
Marundathu thelya matta maraiyavan ezuihdl dlai 
Aratidaru kdppH verdnt tazaithudan oppu ndkki 
Yirandumothiruntha thenndi 1 yinicheyal illai yenran.— (02) 
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“The members of the assembly, in oi’der to clear the doubt, 
caused to be brought in the presence of Sundarar Thirunavalurar, 
another leaf, from proper and safe custody, with the accredited 
signature of the grandfather, compared it with the disputed and 
decided that they both agreed and declared the result accord-* 

ingly.” 

— Periapuranam — Thaduthatkondapuranam. 


These are taken from the Tamil work referred to above 


and the itfdicised portions indicate the point in question. 

There are no indications to show that any fee was levied 
for complaints or plaints or for documents or for copies or for 
any act done in the course of any judicial 

•I ii8l)ice not taxi'd. , . , . , , . . , 

trial, unlike our present-day administra- 
tion of justice which has to be paid for in the shaije of 
stamp or fees at every stiige of it from the beginning to 
the end. In those days we hear only of oral complaints 
in all (!ases. Civil or Criminal. It may be said that our 
Criminal Procedure Code also allows oral complaints 
to be mailc to Magistrates. But that remains only on paper 
and Magistrates who take cognisance of offences or oral 
statements are very few and almost nil. The cost of ad- 
ministration of justice was met from the general revenues of 
the King aiul .lustice in the village as.scrablies was thoroughly 
free from top to bottom. 


iTustice Ideals of 
the Tamils* 


Let us now see some of the ideals that the 'Tamils kept 
in view regarding their administration of Justice. The first 
ideal was that evei-y complainant had a free 
access to report to the King or the Tribunal 
about any injustice done to any soul in the 
land. Not only were the people free to represent their 
grievances but also bold enough to expose to his own face the 
wrongs done by the King to them. In Silappathikaram a pure 
Tamil work composed by the Chera Prince lUangovadigal, 
about the beginning of the 2nd century A.D. and which is 
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an epic recording an incident contemporaneous with the author, 
we find the following: — 

Kannagi, the famous heroine of the epic, once in very 
flourishing circumstances, had come to Madura with her 
husband for seeking a livelihood. She gave 
dent”""** ® ^ ■ one of her p,air of Silambu (a gold ornament 
worn in the leg by ladies of high society) 
to her husban<l to be sold in the market to enable them 
to start their life in that city. He went into the town 
and showed it to a Goldsmith. He happened to bo a workman 
in the King’s palace who had recently stolen away one of the 
pair of Silambu of the Queen and whoso theft had not yet been 
found out. The Smith thought that this was a very good 
opportunity ; he could very well hush up all inquiry about his 
own guilt by shoving it on to the new-comer. He found that 
the jewel w^as a very valuable one and of high workmanship 
almost corresponding to the stolen article of the Queen. 
He stealthily told the new-comer to wait in his house and went 
straight to tlu* King’s private room (when he was not in his 
auditorium and had not the benefit of the advice of his 
Ministers and Council) told him that ho had fouml out the 
thief who stole away the Queen’s jewels red-handed with the 
stolen property and that he is in his liouse. The King 
hastily and not caring to fully inquire into the matter call(*d 
his Police and ordered them to go out and see if the stolen 
jewel (vas,with the man, execute him and bring the jewel to 
him. Accordingly the jewel was seized and the man executed. 
On knowing this Kannagi, the famous heroine, came to the 
palace in a rage and told the Court gate-keeper to inform the 
senseless and despotic King that a lady who has lost her 
husband is waiting at the gate with a jewel, one Silambu, in 
her hand. She had immediate admittance and on being 
accosted by the King that the execution of a thief is not an 
act of a despot, she boldly retortal that the jewel was her 
own; one of the pair which she had given to her husbapd for 
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sale in the market and provetl her statement by breaking the 
other one of the pair she had in her hand when rubies rushed 
out from it while that of the Queen’s contained only pearls 
inside. The King was completely nonplussed and exclaimed, 
“Am la king who listened to the words of a Goldsmith?^ 
No! T am the thief! I am a despot! let there be an end of 
my life,” and so saying fell down senseless. 

Froni this not only the freedom with which people had to 
discuss and expose the wrongs of Kings to their own face, is 
evident, but also the ideal that kings set before themselves of 
their high duties as guardians of the life and liberties of their 
subjects is brought out. 

“Manna van voymudal 'therithatlm many 41 
Thalntha kudayan thalarntha senkolan 
Ponsei Kollan thunsotkotta 
Yund arasan? yilnei kalvan! 

Manpathai kiikkim thenpnlam kiival 
Yenmuthat pizaithathu! kedukaven Ayul! ena 
Mannavan mayangi vllnthananeh,” 

•^Silappathikaram — Vazakkurai kadai — 72 — 78 — 

(The gist of this is given above.) 

This is not the only ideal the ancient Tamil Kings set 
before themselves. They thought that they should always be 
under the fear that they might not do any injustice, even 
unawares or unknowingly, to any soul under their rule. They 
employed spies and spies over spies to learn 

aBcertein’Tmth. i^ight come up before 

them for decision and they considered the spy 
and the high moral code as the two eyes of the King with 
which he saw all things. A spy is set over another spy 
without the one knowing the other and a truth thrice con’o- 
borated thus, was deemed to be guaranteed. 

Ottottri thantha porulayum mattrumdr 
Ottinal ottikkolal — 
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(The information given by one spy must be tested by that 
given by a second spy.) 

Ottott runardraai alga; oodan mdvar 
Sottokka th4rap padum — 

• (Spies must be bandied and set up without the one knowing 
the other. A truth thrice corroborated is deemed guaranteed.) 

— -Thinikkural (Tamil work of tbe 1 st century), Chapter 
Ottddal — Verses 8 and 9. 

The spy is not rewarded in public lest hi.s secrecy is lost. 
Our pre.sent day C. T. D would dwindle into insignificance before 
this ancient system of the Tamils. 

Sirrapparya vottinkat chevyatka; cheyyil 
Purrappaduthdndgu ra marrai — 

(Let not the spy be rewanled or recognised in public; else 
the secrecy is lost.) 

— Do. — Verse 10. 

Even this truth, thrice verified, Kings would be afraul 
to believe an<l they used to go out incognito at night to leurn 
tbe truth for themselves. 

Ottitteriyil, siraippurath thdrthumenap 
Pottol thunaiyuth thirithanthum — kuttam 
Arivarithen tanjuvathai sengdnmai; senru 
Muraiyidinum kdlamai yanrii. 

“True jind responsible kingship consists in lajing afraid 
by saying unto oneself. ‘Oh ! truth may not come out by the 
spy. Let me go out incognito and try ho know in person, and 
even then the cause of guilt may not bo fully revealed ’ and not 
in refusing to hear even when a personal complaint is made.” 

This stanza says even things thus learnt in person incognito 
some Kings were afraid to take for tbe full and w’hole truth. 

True sovereignty consisted in this and not 

King going out , ^ i i • 

inoognito (o learn in not listening evcn to complaints made in 
person. Thousands of years ago the Tamil 
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King!? treated the dumb animals in their land alike with their 
human subject in the matter of getting justice at their hands,. 
An instance is referied to in Silappathikaram (of the beginning 

of 2nd century) of a still more ancient 
beings treated ThiruvaTur in Tanjoff 

District driving his chariot over his own 
only son and heir-apparent, as he (the son) had unawares drove 
his car over a young calf and caused its death and the parent 
cow came and complained to him by ringing the search-bell 
with its horns. This incident is narrated in detail in Peria 
Puranam (already referred to : work of the eleventh century). 
A story is told of the Tamil Chera King, who flourished in the 
9th century, that he was not willing to take up the reins of 
government as he was afraid he could not do justice to all 
souls in his kingdom including insects, animals aad men, all 
alike. For this piu'pose he prayed and beggetl Gad to give 
him th(‘ extraordinary power of knowing all that is .said by 
any soul on earth, be it any animal, insect, bird or man. He 
got it accordingly from his creator and then only ascended the 
throne and by the help of the extraordinary power, of knowing 
the language of all animals, he was al)l(> to know the grievances 
of all souls and to give nalress and make them all alive happily 
in his regime. 

Alavil perumai j'agila yunigahim kazarittarinthavattin 
Oolamannia meiyui’u thuyaram onru mozia vakayakatti... 

— Pciriapui'anam — Kazarittarfvar Nayanar 
Pnranam. — (40) 

“ Having understood the language of all and each and every 
soul in God’s creation and by such knowledge removed every 
cause of complaint from their hearts by giving adequate re- 
dress.” 

This is also recorded in the said historic narrative work of 
the eleventh century, viz., Peria Pnranam. 

In Silappathigaram (of the l.st century A. D.) we learn that, 
jn the ancient Tamil capital, Kaveripumpattinam, thet:^ 
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was a square {Piida sathukkam — the devil’s square) 
where a devil loudly proclaimed its existence and devoured 
persons who bore false evidence before courts, moral delinquents 
and others of the kind ; as also there was a hall or auditorium 
where tliere was an imago that shed tears — whenever the King 
did a wrong or the judiciary were partial and gave wrong 
decisions. They wore intended to safeguard the King’s 
administration of justice — Sihqipadikaram : Indravizavu Edutha 
Kadai, 128—138. 

Dismissal of complaints unheard under various provisions 
of our present Criminal Procedure Code and dismissal of plaints 
for default or deci'ees ex parte under our 
decreetnx*. piesent-day Civil Procedure Code were 
unheard of in those days of ancient Tamil 
Kings; Courts and village assemblies and those who resorted 
to them did get real justice untrammeled by complex rules of 
procedure, conventionalities and technicalities which do not 
affect the merits of a case, and which are much in evidence 
in our judicial trials of the present day. 

The personal law and the law of property such as succession, 
Inheritance and the like of the ancient Tamils, were quite distinct 
„ . , , from what has now been developed by the 

Personal Law and ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t'wpurty of British Courts into Hindu Law as at present 
understood, biised on the Mitakshara, the 
Dayabhaga, and other Codes. These Codes had nothing to do 
with the Tamils of Southern India who had, as already observed, 
quite a separate culture of their own. The introduction 
of these Aiyan Codes and their enforcement on the Tamils, is 
done on a misunderstanding that the Tamils formed part of the 
Aryan race. This has completely eclipsed the Tamil culture 
and is thus an injustice done to them. But these are distinct 
and sepai;ate subjects to be dealt with at length separately and 
so I content myself with only referring to them. 




( 3 ) 

INHERITANCE AMONG THE PRIMmVE PEOPLE 
OF TRAVANCORE. 


L. A. KRISHNA IYER, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
{Travancore). 


Dr. Tylor postulates that the study of the principles 
of survival has no small practical importance and that 
study of sur- insignificant as multitudes of facts of sur- 
yirata and their vival ate in themselves, their study is so 

bearing on Mother- nn • p *1 i 

right and Father- effective for tracing the course of historical 
“****' development through which alone it is 

possible to understand their meaning. Following the lead 
of Dr. Tylor, the British School of Anthropologists attach 
great importance to survivals of mother-right as a means of 
tracing the development of human institutions, and the accu- 
mulation of a lai^e store-house of facts had led them to con- 
ceive that mother-right represents the original state of 
human society, and that, where existing societies are patri- 
lineal, their father-right has been preceded by an earlier 
institution on a matrilineul basis. The land of Kerala 


affords a veritable mine of information, as polyandry both 
of the ifayatt and fraternal type has been prevalent among the 
Pre-Dravidian and Di’avidian peoples with its accompsinying 
form of inheritance, the mother-right It may be noted in 
this connection that father-right has been silently leplac- 
ing mother-right with the impact of fiesh culture among the 
Nayars and other Dravidian peoples. 

The importance of survivals does not court much atten- 
tion on the continent of Europe, while they are ignored by 
the Am^can Anthropologists. When maternal descent 
#as first trotted out by Bachofen, such a uso^ implied the 
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former sovereignty of the female sex. According to Lowie, this 
belief is now gracing the refuse heaps of anthropological 
science, and the belief in the universality of mother-right, 
which has been an article of faith with British scholais, has 
been seriously questioned with the exception of Morgan, who^ 
believed that mother-right had priority over father-right. 
Tylor relied on such survivals of custom as levirate and 
couvade for conceiving the idea of universality of mother- 
right. These data are not, according to Lowie, sufficient 
to warrant the above view. Lowie thinks that mother-sibs 
and father-sibs have grown out of sibless organisations. 

Again, it is recognised that the existing institutions 
of mankind are not the result of a simple process of 
evolution, but that there has been a process of blentling and 
interaction of cultures, often widely different from one another. 
Dr. Rivers illustrates this point with the aid of 
Melanesian society in which the earlier matrilineal society 
suffered great modification at the hands of the immigrant 
people imbued with patrilineal sentiments. He concludes 
that, so far as Melanesia is concerned, there is no reason to 
give up the view that, where patrilineal institutions exist, 
they have been superposed upon an older stratum of matrili- 
neal society. American anthropologists dissent from the view, 
and opine that father-right evolved without the intermediate 
stage of mother-right. My researches in Travancore tend to 
the .same view. ,, 

The most primitive type of order of inheritance is that 
the father’s property devolved on sons in common, while 

the chief dignity which was not divisible 
Father right. ^ eldest. Sir Henry Main& 

the main sponsor of this theory, starts from a primitive line 
of descent from father to .son. The Hill Pandarans of Central 
Travancore form a typical instance. ^They ar^ like the Veddas 
of Ceylon, one of the Pre-Dravidian hill-tribes, who retired 
before the march of civilization into the recesses of hills and 
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viho subsist by hunting and collecting hill produce. Among 
them, sons succeed to the patria potestas on their father’s de- 
mise. The Todas of the Nilgris and the Kammalars of 
Travancore, who practise fraternal polyandry, consider that 
•the children are common to all, and sons inherit only that 
which is heritable property, such as cattle from their father 
(Todas). Among them there is a highly developed sense 
of private ownership of livestock, but, in the matter of land, 
there is communism. In other words, they own pasture lands 
collectively. 

The evolution of family subsequently transformed the 
rule of inheritance of property, but left tliat of dignity un- 
touched. In every primitive community, 

Inheritance by ggg jg ^ souTCO of revcrence and influence. 
Brothers. ° . 

Considerations of fitness therefore made it 
desirable to entrust the management of common interests of 
the family to the eldest and most experienced member, and 
this has produced the collateral line of inheritance by brothers. 
Among the Muduvans, a hill-tribe of Travancore, a man’s 
property goes to his elder or younger sister’s son with the 
reservation that the property is first enjoyed by his younger 
brother before it passes on to his nephew. Debts are in- 
herited as property is. The Mann.ans on the Cardamom Hills 
have the same type of inheritance. Outside India, it prevails 
in Sumatra, where property and rank are enjoyed by brothers, 
before tliey fiass to sister’s children. 

The inheritance of widow of deceased is placed in 
the same category as property. The claims of the mother to 
.subsistence out of her husband’s property 
Inheritance of makes her remain with her sons. These 

* claims are according to Starcke, connected 

with the customs including her in her brother-in-law’s inherit- 
ance. It is remarkable that we find, among the Mannans of 

TVavaheore, the custom by which a man manies the widow of 
bis deceased brother, Should ehe disfavour the match, sh6 
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is at liberty to marry any one else. Among the Pulayas, 
the brother of the decejised marries the widow. 

The Arabs think that connection between a widow and 
her brother-in-law is desirable, as family property is kept 
intact ; since in joint family gi*oups brother succeeds to „ 
leadership of the c/iramunity and its interests and general 
protection are comtnitted to his care, so also are widow and her 
children, which takes the form of marriage in primitive condi- 
tions. The importance of property of deceased is a factor 
preventing the widow from i-eturning to her family. 

McLennan asserts that brother’s inheritance both of 
widow and property occurs, where polyandry has been pre- 
viously practised ; but other anthropologists, notably — Starcke 
and Wastermarck, dissent from this view. They consider it 
irrational to seek for causes of connection between widow and 
her brother-in-law in polyandry, and that the exercise of 
marital right in husband’s lifetime would only become a 
necessary condition, if carnal considerations formed the corner- 
stone in the development of the family. The life and habits 
of primitive peoples like the Mannans of Travancore do not 
justify the conclusion, as customs were not formed under the 
influence of considerations with reference to means of enjoy- 
ment 

“Man,” said Humboldt, “ever connects on from what 
lies on hand.” The notion of the continuity of customs and 
civilization embodied in this statement is no barren maxim. 
To begin with, man lived in family, inheritance being 
patrilineal. As they grew in size with the growth of tribal 
fends, they lived in a^regations, producing patrilineal and 
matrilineal institutions. American anthropologists believe that 
father-right evolved without an intermediate stage of mother- 
right and that matrilineal peoples imposed their rules on 
patrilin^l peoples. 

Mother-right still exists among backward peoples, but its 
^aya are numbered owing to tlie impact of fresh culture, 
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A MIKIR TALE OF THE SWAN-MAIDEN TYPE 
AND ITS PARALLELS. 


KALIPADA MITRA. M.A., B.L. 

{Principal, Diamond Jubilee College, Monghyr). 

I read with much interest the story of Harata Kunwar 
related in Messrs. E. Stack and C. J. Lyall’s book entitled 
‘ The Mikirs ’ (1908). The name itself suggests that the tale 
itself was in all probability derived from Hindu sources and it 
was given a local setting and colouring to harmonise it with 
Mikir life. This has created at times a subtle humour arising 
out of a constant endeavour to give the tale a truly Mikir air. 
For instance, the six daughters of the King of the Great 
Palace, the Children of the Sun-god, came to bathe in the 
river; after disporting in the water for a time they are 
suddenly reminded : “ 0 my dears, it is cooking time ! time 
to serve up the food : time to house for the night our fowls and 
our pigs. . . 0 ?*, Let us go ! It is time to pound the rice, time 
to clean it after pounding, time to cook, time to serve up, time 
to heat»the beer, time to squeeze it from the rice grams. . . ” 
And lo, tHey beautifully flew away into the heaven, and were 
lost to the bewildering gaze of Harata Kunwar. Though 
daughters of the Sun and the King of Heavens they cannot 
transcend the lowly duties of an humble Mikir home ! 

The author says, “It was most probably derive<l from 
some Indian source, though so far as known, no version of 
the tale in its entirety, as told by Hindus, has yet been 
published, The name of the hero, Harata Kunwar, may be 

867 
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the Indian Sarata Kimwar, and is evidently not Mikir. 
But all the setting — the colloquies of the six brothers and 
their father, the attempt on Harata Kunvvar’s life, his methods 
in defeating his treacherous kinsmen, his device for winning 
his fairy wife and many other features of the story — seems® 
genuinely local.” 

I believe that such tales of winning heavenly brides by 
carefully secreting their clothes or wings and depriving them 
of their flying virtue, and many other tales of like nature, 
are cuiTent amongst the people who are the repositories of 
many an unrecorded tale. The relation of such a tale told 
in the vernacular to an imaginative Mikir has excited his 
fancy and stimulated his story-telling faculty, and here we 
have a Mikir version of the tale with a Mikir dtinouement that 
touches the strains of a Mikir heart. I believe also that 
the fountain head of the majority of our tales afloat in un- 
recorded vernacular folk-lore is to be sought for in ancient 
Sanskrit or Buddhistic springs of folk-lore, e.g., the Katha- 
saritsagara, that inimitable “ocean of stories,” the Divya- 
vadana, the Jataka stories, etc. It would be interesting to 
make an attempt to trace as many stories as possible to their 
main spring. 

In this article I propose to give a summary of both the 
Mikir tale and the tale in the Jlivyavadana with a view to 
point out the essential similarity between them. 

Harata Kimwar was one of six brothers, the youngest 
of them. He idled away his time in shooting deer and wild 
pigs and did no field work. The matter was talked over 
between the father and his sons. One said he would become 
headman of the village, the second that he would be a 
blacksmith, the third that he would labour in the fields, and 
so on. Thus all the five brothers unfolded their plans as to 
how they would support their father. Harata Kimwar said, 
“ As for me I would marry a daughter of the Sun-god, and- 
having become a great king I will seat you on a throng or a 
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fine couch, I will cause slaves male and female, to bathe your 
anus and legs and I will give you beer, rice and spirits.” 
They could not brook this tall talk of Harata’s and planned 
to kill him. His sister-in-law overheard them and divulged 
»to him the danger he was in. He took precautions to save 
himself and baffled the designs of his father and brothers. He 
left his home in disgust and cjime to his grandmother’s 
house. He lived there and one day while bathing in the 
river he went up the stream, though forbidden by his granny, 
and saw shards of broken water vessels of gold and silver 
lying about. He asked her what all that meant After some 
demur she told him that the ghat belonged to the King of 
the Great Palace. His six daughters, six sisters, came there 
to bathe. Bhe forbade him to go there. But he heeded not 
“ At midday the six daughters of the Great Palace came to 
bathe there in the river. Descending beautifully each one 
laid aside her clothes and jumped into the water.” After 
frolicking in the water, on the eldest sister’s admonition to 
attend to domestic duties in their celestial home, they all de- 
parted. “ One after another they shook out their clothes in 
the breeze, put them on and beautifully flew away, but the 
youngest of them flew away last of all, lovely like the bright- 
ness of the moon or the sun.” They entered heaven and 
were lost to the sight of Harata. He was determined to get 
one of them to wife, and sought his granny’s counsel about 
it Slie said, “ These are the children of the Sun-god. . . how 
should you who are a man’s son succeed in getting one to 
wife ? ” But finding him resolute she gave him a plan to act 
upon. A beautiful garden abounding in flowers of many kinds 
sprang up where there was a wild jungle, thanks to Harata’s 
industry. He built him a hut and occasionally played on his 
flute some bewitching strains. The celestial damsels attracted 
by these fascinations came to him and even asked for flowers 
which he most readily gave them. His granny now said to 
him, “ . . . The elder sisters, all five, have got husbands already. 
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As for the youngest, the King of the Winds is asking for 
h^ to marry her to his son, already the gourds and chungas 

heer (for the wedding feast) have arrived. Nev^theless 
having singled out her petticoat from among the othdis 
tvhile they are all bathing, bring it here to me. I will weave 
a petticoat just like it in exchange for it; put it down in the 
same place where her real petticoat was, her own petticoat 
let us hide away. Then she will not be able to fly away. If 
she asks for her own petticoat back again, say, ‘ one or other 
of you must many ma’ ” All happened according to the 
plan. Harata Kunwar after having exchanged the counterfeit 
petticoat for the real one went to his jungle hut and played 
the flute. Never was heard such playing. 

After their batli they put on tlieir clothes and flew, but 
the youngest could not. They knew it was Harata who hid 
away her real petticoat and begged him to return it. He in- 
sisted that one of them should agree to marry him before he 
would return it. As each one of the other five had her 
husband and children, and the youngest was only betrothed, 
the latter had to marry Harata Kunwar. Thus the hero was 
happy, and night and day he shot deer and wild pigs. Thus 
passed one year. And (jrod gave Harata Kunwar a child, one 
son only. Now he prepared to go home with his wife, though 
his granny warned him that his wife had not yet made up her 
niind to stay with him. After encountering some adventures 
ttareta reached home with his wife and son. HiS* wife was 
Mazingly beautiful, and all the people of the countryside 
kept coming and going to gaze upon her. 

Harata put away carefully in a bamboo chunga his lrife*8 
own petticoat and striped cloth, wiflb her gold ornaments, ete., 
en^ tied them up in the pitch of the roof. He then 
atrajr to pay visits to the people of the village. Mesnwhile 
all tile women wondered at the beauty of Harata’s wifa She 
said, ^ Not so lovely yet as I might be. If I were to put ttt 
again my own petticoat, my striped cloth, my necklace mni 
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bracelets, then, indeed, there would be something to see.” 
Harata’s father untied the bundle and gave it to her. She 
put them on and became inconceivably beautiful. Then 
she flapped her clothes and gracefully flew away back to her 
own place. Harata saw her as she was flying away. She 
said, “ Wait ! Hereafter we shall meet again.” 

Harata wept bitterly, came to his house, and without 
eating or drinking took the child on his back and went to 
his granny’s house : She said “ How will you get to see her 
now ? How will you be able to reach her in heaven ? ” He 
wept more bitterly. Then she told him to go to the 
ghat, hide himself there and when the elephant of the Sun-god 
would come to bathe there and after the bath would return, 
to hold on to its ta.il * taking care to fasten the child to his 
waist with his turban. When he arrived in heaven he should 
remain concealed on the river bank. “ Then male and female 
slaves will come to draw water there in order to bathe yom‘ 
wife (who was going to be married with the son of the King of 
the Winds). Call out to them, “ Give me one draught of water 
for the child. Then if they ^ve you the water, drop into 
the water-pot a gold ring. Then your wife will call for you. 
Go to her, and when you arrive, put down your child on the 
ground, then the child will go of itself to its mother.” 

Harata acted up to the plan. When the water wa.s given 
to hinj, he deftly let slip a gold ring into the water-jar of an 
old womarf. When it was poured on his wife, the gold ring 
fell out So Harata was summoned to her presence. He 
came there with his child. It ran up to its mother’s lap and 
began to suck her breast Then the King of the Great Palace 
was scandalised and exclaimed, “ They have got a child big 
between them already 1 ” So the King of the Winds’ folk 


' Cf. how in Ch. LXV of Soma Deva’s KathamHixigafA^ 
''KailA8ag£mi-m0rkiia'‘katha” — the fool with both hands held 
lightly the tail of the holy bnll who lifted him up to its home 
in KailOsat 
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were ashamed and returned home, sad and sorry. So they 
celebrated the wedding of Harata Kunwar and the daughtw: 
of the King of the Great Palace. 

I am now giving a brief summary of the story of 
Sudhanakumara (Story No. XXX in the Divydvaddna edited' 
by Cowell and Neil) : 

There was a hunter named Halaka who obtained from 
a Naga king a snare named Aniogha pdka (lit unfailing 
snare) by which the snakes protected themselves from their 
traditional enemy, Garuda. With this pdsct the hunter 
came to a great forest where lived a Rsi, a great sage, and 
he asked the latter if there was any marvel or strange spectacle 
to be seen there. The Rsi said, “Here is a tank all abloom with 
flowers, such as, lotus, kumuda, pundarlka, etc. Its name 
is Brahmasahhd, On the full-moon day Manohara, the 
daughter of Druma, the king of the Kinnaras, comes to bathe 
in the tank, attended by a retinue of five hundred Kinnara 
damsels. At the time of the bath they sing sweet songs and 
make charming music.” The hunter listened to it attentively 
and waited there intent on experimenting the value of the 
magic snare. On the full-moon day Manohara came with 
her friends and disported in the water of the lake. The 
hunter threw the pdsa on Manohai’a and made her captive. 
Her followers flew away. She then surrendered to him a 
jewel named cutidmani, saying : “ JUsa cuddmanir ^yasya 
haste tasydliani vasd bhavdmi, asya anubhdvendham 
uparivihdyasd gacchdmi ” (trans. I am under the control of 
him who holds the cuddmani in his hand. Through ita 
magic power 1 can fly in the skies). The hunter brought 
her to Prince Sudhanakumara, son of Raja Dhana, and 
made her over to him. He took her to Hastinapura, the 
capital of the kingdom, and made her an inmate of his 
harem. 

Now two Brahmanas came to Sudha nak umara from Jeta- 
Vana. One became the purohita (family priest) of his frth^. 
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The other was assured purohitaskip by the Prince when he 
would become the king. The purohita grew jealous and 
intrigued against the Prince, and prevailed on the King to send 
him to subdue an outlying village which rose in rebellion, 
l^he Prince lingered on for some time, but he had ultimately 
to go. Before his departure he asked his mother to keep the 
cuifdmani with her and never give it to Manohara. The 
purohita now made a plan to kill Manohara. The King 
had dreamt an evil dream. The priest who was also a sooth- 
sayer assured the King that the evil effects of the dream 
could be warded off if a proper sacrifice was made, to wit, 
by offering incense fed with the fat of a Kinnara {Kinnara- 
vasayd ca dhupo deyo). And he archly suggested that 
his daughter-in-law might be sacrificed, for she was a Kinnart 
as other Kinnaras were evidently not available. 

The other antahpurikdh (ladie.s of the harem) who were 
jealous of Manohara were very glad on it. But the queen 
was sorely perplexed. She could not be a party to such a 
foul play. Now in order to save Manohara, she made 
over to her the jewel cuddmani and her clothes and re- 
quested her to return once more. {Tatastayd sa cuildmanir 
vastrdni Manohardyai dattdni ulctd ca ' putrihe, prdpte 
kale dgantavyam evam mama updlamhho na hhavati.') 
Then Manohara flew away in the heaven much to the 
astonishment of the King and the purohita. Before she 
went back tb her place she gave directions to the Rsi of the 
forest where she used to come to bathe as to how Sudhana- 
kumara could reach her father’s kingdom. And handing 
over a ring to him she requested that it might be made over 
to the Prince when he would come in search of her {tasyemdm 
ahgulimudrdm ddtum arhasi evam ca vaktavyam) and gave 
elaborate directions (on pp. 450, 451, Divydvaddna) as to 
the way which should be taken to reach her father’s house. 

When the Prince returned to the palace after subduing 
the country which rebelled, unbounded was his grief 
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to leam what had happened in his absence. He became 
disconsolate and went out in quest of his beloved dU he 
reached the hermitage of the Rsi. He got from him the 
token ring and following closely his directions he at last 
reached the palace of Druma the Kinnara King. Ther& 
he found that a large number of Kinnari maidens were 
drawing water from the large lake in the King’s garden. He 
enquired why so much water was needed. They replied, 
“ Druma, King of the Kinnaras, has a daughter named 
Manohara. She associated with men. The human smell 
attaching to her was to be washed off with jars of water.” 
When Sudhanakumara learnt that the water of the jars would 
be poured in turns over her head, he dropped the token 
ring in one of the water-jars unnoticed by anybody. 
{Sa samlakmyati 6obhano’yamupaya imam ahgidimvdram 
ehasmim ghate praksipdmi. Tenn ekasydh Kinnaryd ghate 
andlah^tain prak^iptd, sd ca Kinnari abhihitd, anena 
tayd ghatena Manohard tatprathamataram sndpayitavyd.) 
He, however, addressed the Kinnari in whose jar he dropped the 
ring and requested her to bathe Manohara first with the water 
of her jar. When Manohara was thus being bathed the 
ring fell on her lap. She immediately found out that the 
Prince had coma The tale happily ends and Druma gave his 
daughter to be the Prince’s wifa (Kumdra esd te Manohard 
Kinnartparivftd bhdrydrthdya dattd.) 

The essential features of the stories are : — 

(1) the maidens are of heavenly origin, i.e., they are 

the daughters of the sun, or she is the dau^ter 
of the Kinnara King; 

(2) their power of flying resides in their clothes, or in 

a magic jewel (and clothes; Sudhanakumara^ 
mother restored her clothes also to Manohara 
although the reference to clothes is absent in the 
earlier part of the story where the jewel eu^d- 
mani itself imparts on the wearer the flying virtae}; 
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(3) they may be made captive when their magic things 

are taken away; 

(4) they are married to mortals, but they do not like 

to remain with men and long to go away through 
some opportunity created by their own cunning 
device, or as in the case ofManoharaby somebody 
else’s kindness ; 

(5) the same contrivance of accomplishing the final re- 

union between the mortal and hmvenly pair of 
lovers by means of a ring which falls out from a 
jar of water poured over the heroine in both cases 
is indeed veiy striking and one tale has doubtless 
borrowed it from the other. 

All other matters are extraneous and must differ in two 
different societies. Manohara feels love for the Prince and gives 
a token ring for him to trace her to her father’s kingdom 
following the route she carefully communicated to the R|i. 
The gold ringof Harata Kunwar is his own. The finer sen.se of 
the poet of the Divydvculana gives her almost a maidenly 
air, whereas the Mikir version introduces a grosser element 
(suiting the Mikir taste) by making liarata’s babe sucking at 
its mother’s breast. 

The playing of the flute by Harata Kunwar after he stole 
away the petticoat of the younge,st daughter of the Sun-gotl 
may l\five been unconsciously suggested by the reminiscence 
of Krsna’s playing on the flute and taking away the clothes of 
tlie Gopis when they were bathing in the Yamuna, and I am 
glad to find myself in agreement with Dr. Crooke on this idea. 

In a Kashmiri tale (No. XII in Hatim's Tales edited 
by Sir Aurel Stein and Sir George Grierson : London, John 
Murray, 1923) entitled The Tale of the Akhun, the Akhun 
is advised by the Princess to go to the .stream where she picked 
op a ruby. “Thou wilt come to a spring. Thou must dig a 
pit close to the source of the spring and hide thyself therein. 
At first six females will come to bathe in the spring. Do thou 
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nothing to them, but afterwards thou wilt see coming the eldest 
sister of these six. She will also go down to the spring to 
bathe. She will doff her clothes and leave tliem on the bank. 
Thou must then go secretly and carry off her garments.” She 
was the fairy Lalmal, and was compelled to follow the 
Lapidary to his house where she gave him rubies for “either 
at every word she spoke, a ruby dropped, or else seven rubies 
fell each day from her mouth.” 

On this ^le late Dr. H. Crooke observes in the Intro- 
duction to Hatim's Tales (p. xlii) : “ Further on in the 
episode where the jeweller seizes the garments of one of the 
girls as she is bathing, we have a version of the Swan 
Maiden Cycle, of which an early form appears in the legend 
of Krsna when he takes the garments of the GopTs as they 
are bathing in the Jumna. In many cases of tales of this 
cycle the Swan Maiden is captured to be eventually married 
to the hero. Sometimes, as in the present case, she is held 
to ransom . . .” 

Perhaps the earliest allusion to the Swan-Maiden 
‘motif’ may be found in the story of Urvasi and Pururava 
in the Rg-Veda, where on almost a collusive pretext Urvai^i 
leaves her human lover and flies away to her celestial abode. 
Celestial or supernatural nymphs capable of transforming 
themselves into swans by a ring or chain or a robe of swan 
feathers figure in the Aryan myth. The Germans have 
Schwanenjungfrau. Baring Gould in his Myths of the 
JficfcfZe Ag'es (1868, Ser. II, ix, 298) regards them as “the 
houris of the Vedic heaven, receiving to their arms the souls of 
the heroes.” We have the celebrated “Ivalde Myth” in 
the Teutonic mythology. “Ere the sons of Ivalde warred 
against the gods they loved three swan-maidens whose songs 
in summer were sweet to hear. One morning the snow-white 
birds flew towards a lake in Wolfdales. The brothers 
followed them and they beheld sitting on the shore three 
beauteous Valkyries. Beside them lay thdr swanvcoyerin^ 
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and these the brothers captured and then had they the 
swan maidens in their power .... For seven years they all 
lived happily together. But in the eighth year the swan 
maids were seized with longing and in the ninth they flew 
afWay in search of conflicts (D. A. Mackenzie, Teutonic Myth 
and Legend, p. 282). This Ivalde Myth, contends Rydberg, 
was the mainspring of the Volsunga Saga and the Nibelung- 
enlied wliich in their turn were the sources of the Middle Age 
popular romance, and which affected the popular folklore. 
References may be made to H. Marryat’s Year in Stoeden 
(1862, Ixiv, 389, note; 1865, Early History of Man, xii, 341, 
note) and Stallybrass’s translation (1880) of Grimm’s Teutonic 
Myth, I (xvi, 427-428— “Many tales of swan wives still live 
among the Norse people . . . When they bathe, in the cooling 
flood they lay down on the bank, the swan ring, the swan- 
shift ”). 

On p. 72 of the “ Mikirs ” appears a note: — 

“ A very exact parallel to the story of Ilarata Kunwar will 
be found in Mr, S. J. Hickson’s book entitled .4 Naturalist in North 
Celebes (London, 1869), pp. 264— 2G6, It is a story current among 
the Minahassa people of that region, of heavenly nymphs in whoso 
clothes resided their power to fly and one of whom was captured 
by a man who made her his wife ; other details agree closely with 
those of the Mikir story.” 

The story of a mortal marrying a heavenly maiden, 
his separation and final re-union by means of a token 
ring is related in the Kathdsaritsagara (Nirnayasagar Ed,, 
Taranga 4) : — 

Vidusaka married Bhadrii, a maiden of the Vidyadhara 
race, by the gdndharva cei’emony. They lived happily for 
some time in the enjoyment of heavenly joys. Meanwhile 
Yoge^wari, friend of Bhadra, came to her and told her in secret : 
“My friend, the Vidyadharas are angry with you, because you 
live with a man, and they seek to do you an injury; therrfore 
leave this place. Go to the great mountain of Udaya in the land of 
the Biddhas unapproachable by the Vidyadharas after passing 
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the city of Karkotaka and crossing the stream of ^Itoda and 
leave directions to your beloved mortal who may journey up 
an(l join you there.” She informed Vidusaka of tlxis and 
departed after giving him her ring. He became disconsolate 
and started out in quest of Bhadra. After encountering many 
an adventure he finally reached the land of the Siddhas, 
mounted on the shoulder of a Raksasa whom he had subdued. 
He beheld a delightful lake where came many beautiful women 
to draw water in golden pitchers carried in their hands. On 
enquiry he learnt that the water was for Bhadra to bathe in. 
One of the women desired him to lift her pitcher on to her 
shoulder. “ He consented, and wlien he lifted the pitdier on 
to her shoulder, the discreet man put into it the jewelled ring 
he had before received from Bhadra*... And while they were 
pouring over Bhadra the water of ablution, the ring fell into 
her lap.” Bhadra recognisal the ring and was finally united 
to her husband. 

Associated witli this “ declaring presence” motif do we 
find the “tasks” motif. “Thus it appears in well-known 
cycle of tales where the hero is given various tasks to perform 
before he can gain his bride, and must pick out the girl from a 
number exactly alike.” The story of Hringabhnja and Rupa- 
sikha, the daughter of Agnisikha the Raksasa, may be cited 
{Kathd, pp. 178 ff). 8ririgabhuja is set the tasks of — 
(a) selecting Rupasikha from amongst her hundred sistprs look- 
ing equally alike; (h) ploughing with a yoke of ox'en a hundred 
khdris of sesame seed ; (c) regathering the seeds into a heap as 
before, in all of which ho succeeds with the help of Rupa- 
sikha. N. M. Penzer in his “ Ocean of Story ” ( Vol. Ill, 
pp. 225 ff.) refers to similar Uisks — Psyche : in the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius Lib. Cap. X; Grimm’s Miirchen^ Nos. 62, 


* Tatheti ca ghate tasyah skandhotk^ipte sa huddhiman 
Nidadhe Bhadraya pUrvarg. daltam. ratnanguUyakarg. 
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186,- and 193; SvencPs Exploits in Thope’s Yule-tide 
Stories', No. 83 of Sicilianische Marchen; and Stake’s 
Indian Fairy Tales (tale xxii). 

Now such stories reappeared in different parts of India in 
varied textures of different strands woven according to the fancy 
of latter-day story-tellers. I am giving an illustration. Let us 
take the story of Prince Amul Manik and the Princess 
Husni in Kincaid’s Tales of Old Sindh (1922). Princess 
Husni was the married wife of the Prince. A Fakir told the 
Prince that she was in love with Suphed Dev. Every Thurs- 
day she got into a Pipul tree and by her sorcery made it 
transport her and her companions (sixty slave girls) to the 
Bisti garden of the Dev. The Prince following the advice of 
the Fakir and using an invisible cap which he got from him, 
got into the Pipul tree unnoticed, came to Suphed Dev’s 
garden and by the same conveyance came back. But as he had 
not torn her wings which he was advised to do she flew away. 
The Fakir now advised him to find out the Dev’s garden. 
Mounting his father’s Samundi horse he jumped across the 
seven seas, cured on the way a lioness who suffered from sore- 
foot, got from her two lion cubs who served him out of 
gratitude, and reached a palace standing on a beautiful lake. 
The mistress of the palace was a fairy princess, the sister of 
Husni. She advised him to capture her in the following way : 

“ Wdl, to-night is Thursday night Husni will come to-morrow 
morning with her slave girls : they, will take their clothes off, 
and will plunge into the lake. When they are in the water, 
take JSmnVs clothes away and she will he at your mercy'.' * 
One of the lion cubs sprang upon Husni’s clothes while she 

had plunged into the water “ So, she said, I yield. Prince, 

you have beaten me fairly.” Then taking a rwse-ring from 
her nose she gave it to him and said: “Next Thursday night 
come to Suphed Dev’s garden. There you will see a number 

' Italics are mine. 

47 
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6f fairies dressed in scarlet clothes carrying gold and silver jars. 
Go up to thecu and ask for water for your horse. While your 
horse is drinking, slip this nose-ring into one of the jars. I 
shall see the nose-ring and take it out Then I shall send a 
slave girl to fetch you. You must come out and... call at the 
top of yoiir voice, ‘ Suphed Dev is going to marry my lawful 
wedded wife!’ Suphed Dev will then say: ‘you should be 
able to recognise her. Canyon?’ You must answer, ‘yes.’ 
Suphed will put a hundred fairies in a row, all exactly like me, 
and will tell you to pick me out. In the meantime I shall put 
the nose-ring in my nose and so you will be able to recognise 
me.” 

The following elements of the Svvan-raaidon character in 
the Sindh tale are noticeworthy : — 

(«) She is a fairy princess with wings able to fly ; 

(6) She is married to a mortal Piince, Amul Manik 
(p.77); 

(c) I'he condition, however, is that they live in separate 

palaces (unwillingne.ss to stay with him) (p. 77) ; 

(d) (i) Her flying power resides in her icings which if 

clipjHjd would make her subject to the Prince 
(p. 81); 

(it) In her clothes (pp. 83, 84) which when possessed 
by the Prince make her subject to his power ; 

(c) The incident of the ring (here the nose-ring) and the 
water-vessels ; 

Cf) Princess Husni is at last merciful to him ; 

.(g) Suphed Dev’s proposed marriage with her to be 
compared with the proposed marriage of the 
daughter of the Sun with the Wind-King’s son in 
the Mikir bda 

(/i) For additional items of the identilication parade and 
tasks see the stories of Kiipa^ikha, and the 
Divyavadana. 
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Another Swan-maiden incident of “theholding-to-ransom” 
type occiu’H in the story of Kamsen and Kdmrup in the same 
Tales of Oil Sindh, p. 128. King Kamsen overheard the 
conversation between two birds one of which indicated how he 
(X)uld recover his wife Kainrup wlio was now living with the 
fairies : “ On the eighth day tlie fairies with their queen 
Shapuri and Kamrup will come and bathe. He should then 
seize queen Shapnri's roles and refuse to give them back 
unless she restores Kamrup to him.” 

This coincidence th(‘refore raises the interesting question 
of migration of tales. As I have pointed out elsewhere (cf. 
the article Bird and Serpent Myth, Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, Vol. XVI, p. 192), India profoundly in- 
fluenced the Eastern Islands in the Indian Ocean and dis- 
.serainated Indian culture far and wide. No wonder then if 
such a tale of the Swan-maiden type found its way into North 
Celebes. It may be asked how it could reach the Saragh 
Minahassa people. But the Mikir story of Harata Kunwar 
itself is a Hindu tale and in another article I am pointing out 
that most of the talcs in Mr. Bompas’ Folk~lore of the Satiial 
Perguiiuahs weie derived from ancient Sanskritic and 
Buddhistic source.s, as well as from Bengali folk-lore not yet 
printed and published, and are not of Santhali origin. Savages 
have been known to enjoy and boiTOW tales of tlu'ir civilized 
neighbours. 

I 'em ,of opinion that fcxles which have in remote 
times migrated to other countries have also filtered down to 
our modern times and been preserved, either recorded or 
unrecorded, in modern folk-lore amongst the people in India. 
Hence if a parallel is found between tales occurring in different 
parts of the world influenced by Aryan myth-migration, or 
even in different parts of India, one of the reasons for such 
resemblance may be due to their descent from common parent- 
hood in the shape of some very ancient Buddhist or Sanskrit 
tale. 




(5) 

POLO UNDER THE CHALUKYAS. 


G. K. SHRIGONDEKAR, M.A. 

(Baroda). 

While going through the of the 

otherwise known as the I came across a 

chapter entitlal where a game is described 

which is played on horseback with sticks and a ball. The 
description of the game as given in this chapter at once 
brought to my mind the modern game of Polo, and anyone 
reading this cliapter will have to acknowledge that Polo existed 
in India in A.D. 1131 when Manasollasa was composed. 

The is an encyclopedic work divided into five 

Vims'atLs, each Viinsati comprising of twenty chapters and 
thus there are hundred Adhyiiyas or chapters in the whole 
work. The first Viiiiiati is called the 
the second the the third the 

the fourth the and the fifth is called the 

This work deals with a variety of subjects of 
special interest to kings and royal personiiges atal as such 
the Manasollasa is our only authority on such matters. This 
work is supposed to have been written by the Western 
Chalukya King Somesvani, surnametl who was an 

orthodox Hindu king, and the picture presented in his Mana- 
sollasa is of the glories, pomps and paraphernalia of a purely 
Indian Court and Royal Household, because the Western 
Chalukyas were never known to have been influenced by 
Muhammadan civilization. The first two Viinsatis of this 
book have been published in the Gaekwad’s Orienfeil Series 
as No. 27. 
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Polo does not seem to have been existent in India in 
very ancient times. It is mentioned neither in the Ramayana 
nor in the Mahal)hurata. Hud it really existed in those days, 
it would certainly have been mentioned as there are many 
appropriate places for mentioning the game in question in 
these two great epics. 

Another book that gives us an idea of the manners and 
customs of Indians of its time is the of Dandin. 

We find mentioned in this work, but there is not a 

single reference to a game like Polo. The Haisacarita too is 
silent on this point. The negative evidence of those four author* 
ities combined leads us to infer that this game of Polo did 
not exist in Ancient India. Either it was introduced into it from 
somewhere outside, or the game originated here independently. 

European authorities are of opinion that the game is 
Persian in origin and the information given by them in their 
books is collated here briefly as follows : — 

I. “ The earliest reliable records that have hitherto been 
discovered speak of the game of Chaugan as being played by^ 
the Persian kings of the Median period, GOO B. C. Firdousi 
who wrote the ‘‘Book of Kings” (Shahanama), although living 
in the eleventh century, gives many traditions of the habits 
and customs of tin? Persians of the fifth century B. C., and 
for the present we must be satisfied with the date. I am of the 
opinion of Mr. Dehalvi,that the game spread from Persia to the 
East and that the Tartars learnt the game from the Persians. 

The British Museum contains many interesting drawings 
which can leave no doubt that the ancient game of Chaugan is 
identical with the modern game of Polo. Among these is one 
illustrating a game of Chaugan being played by ladies about 
the time of Akbar. This depicts four ladies richly dressed, 
riding astride and seeming perfectly at home, and masters of 
the art. The details are so well drawn that the bandages or 
coverings to the horses' legs are seen to be practically the 
same as those in use at the present day. 
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When Persia was conquered by the Muhammadans the 
latter took up the game with as much zest as their predecessors, 
and it is, in all probability, the Muhammadan conquest v'hich 
spread through Afghanistan and throughout India that carried 
^he game to the East. It also appears that the Byzantine 
Princes of the twelfth century played Polo. From Persia the 
game must be followed to India where a hardy race of Indians 
who inhabited the country spreading from the Punjab on the 
west to Manipur in the east, took up the game. To the 
Manipuries and their neighbours vve owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for having preserved the game from extinction when 
it disappeared from Southern India with the decline of the 
Mughal power. It is a (mrious problem why a game that 
was once so popular throughout the whole of India should have 
so utterly disappeared and remained extinct until reintroduced 
by our native frontier forces during the present century.” — F. 
Herbert : The Encyclopadia of Sporty Vol. II, 1898 A.I). 

IL “ Polo [etymology doubtful, probably from Tibet 
pulu— a ball]. It is a game resembling hockey but playefl on 
horseback. It was played by the Emperor Manuel Coranenus 
about the middle of the twelfth century. It was introduced 
into the United Kingdom in 1871 by the 10th Hussars, and 
the first match played in England took place probably 
at Aldershot in the spring of the yetxr!' —Uncyclopadic 
Dictionary. 

Ill* “ Polo (Tibefiin pulu — a ball) the most ancient of 
games with stick and ball. Hockey, the Irish game of hurling 
(and possibly Golf and Cricket) are derived from Polo. The 
latter was called Hockey or hurling on horseback in England 
and Ireland respectively, but historically hockey and hurling 
are polo on foot. 

The earliest records are Persian. From Persia the game 
spread westward to Consfiintinople, eastward through Turkestan 
to Tibet, China and Japan. From Tibet Polo travelled to 
Gilgit and Chitral, possibly also to Manipur. It also flourished 
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in India in the sixteenth century. Thus for two hundred 
years its records in India cease, till in 1854 Polo came into 
Bengal from Manipur by way of Cachar and inT862 the 
game was played in the Punjab .” — Encyclopoidia Britannia. 

In the Bengali Vi^vakosa the Polo is called 
This game is played in Ladak and Tibet wherein it is called 
Polo. It is played in Astar and Gilgit and the people of 
Gilgit called it g®! and the ground on which it is played is 
called wnnw. 

Whatever the fact, the game was certainly known in South 
India as is quite clear from the passage quoted below from 
the Manasollasa. It is an open question as to how and when 
it entered the south. But it seems quite possible that it was 
known to the South before North India knew it, because the 
Manasollasa mentions it as an already established game. So 
it must have been known in the south at least a hundred 
years before, i.e., almost before the invasions of Malimud of 
Ghazni, who is never known to have gone beyond Kathiawad. 
No Persian or Muhammadan conqueror went to the south before 
that time. is nowhere mentioned in Shivaji’s Baja- 

vyavaharakoia, which shows that the game had totally dis- 
appeared from the south in Shivaji’s time. 

It did not enter the south with the Mughals, because the 
first Muhammadan Emperor of Delhi who entered die south 
was Alla-ud-din Khilji who invaded the south in 1294 A.D. 
These invaders went to the south after the Manasollasa was 
composed. 

It is accepted by all that literature and Jsports can 
flourish only under favourable circumstances. Under the 
Chalukyas there was peace and happiness for a long time ; 
hence works like Manasollasa could bo composed under their 
rule. Polo is a game by which proficiency in the art of riding 
can be very easily tested. Moreover the game with balls in 
India is very ancient This very game played on foot^ of 
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course, might have improved under royal patronage to assume 
a form equivalent to the modern polo. 

Now the objection may be I’aised that of the 

Manasollasa is an interpolation. In reply I have to give the 
dates of the available MSS. of the work. These dates vary 
from 1592 Saka to 1930 Sainvat. The date 1592 Saka 
corresponds to 1G72 A.D., i.e., Shivaji’s coronsition date, 
and we know from Shivaji’s that this game had 

disappeai’Cfl from the south at that time. Moreover simply 
because the copy comes from the north this ciiapter cannot 
represent an interpolation in the oiiginal of wliich it is a copy. 
This ciiapter of is mentioned in the very intro- 

ductory chapter of the book where the Viinsatis and the 
contents of the wliole book are enumerated. Like other 
Viinsatis this is also divided into twenty chapters 

such as 
etc. 

Thus this chapter is a part and parcel of the book and 
not an interpolation, because otherwise the number of chapters 
could have increased. Furthermore, in this chapter had there 
been a mention of two games with horses we might be in 
favour of taking one among them as an interpolation. As 
mention has been made only of one game with horses 
we may safely take it as the original. The very opening 
lines of the chapter also preclude us from holding such an 
opinion : 




With these few preliminary remarks I will proceed to 
give the necessary extract from the chapter of 

with its translation : 

4S 
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The chapter begins with the description and examination 
of the site suitable for the game. This ground with walls 
is called 9tif 'SiRft. 

i w snfiwfesfi ir«n^ if 

%iRf i wg?^iw?tRr:ii 

Nr ^iiftwrg^^: ii 

Nf fNffNf«mw«qNC I 

“ Now I shall explain the game played in the arena on 
horseback. First the king should select the site for this 
arena. It should be free from mud and gravels, should be 
neither soft nor hard, should be sloping towards the northi 
should be auspicious, extensive, even and charming. It should 
l)e 100 bows, «.«., 400 hands squaiu It should have walls 
on four sides and should have two doors. He should accord- 
ing as the wind is favoui-able, erect some hall for the spcchi- 
tors (for watching the game) either to the north or to the 
east.” 

After describing the ground, the author describes at gi-eat 
length the kinds of horses according as they come from 
different countries. Then he talks of the training of the 
horses, and i-einoving their bad habits, thus making them 
fit for the riding of princes. Then he talks of the formation 
of the two parties, and the persons with whom he should go 
to the Nnrr^ i.c., the arena : 

wntrN H f^ NH nw n fiwfir; i 

NIW I 

CnKNV BtNNT Hf I 
NN: NTin^ll HfNRIlMfN N I 
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“ Then there iHlJould bo two parties made, each consisting 
of eight players suital)ly dressed. Then should the king 
accompanied by the ladies of the harem, princes, various 
ministers and other persons belitting hi.s dignity and riding 
fi fine horse along with his wife, enter the arena, and make 
all those that accompanied him well accommodated in the 
spectators' hall erected beforehand.” 

Then follows the I’^ular description of the game : — 

mi ww i 

f ?Ti5* 3Prq?Rpft i 

^5T i 

(?) i 

vlftrai (ai ?) » 

RTf RC I 

ggqi* I 

w«r I 

i 

q?^i?T«rH»g^ i 
jjfitqvr« H»g«*3C » 
qinralv m^i qssf* i 

qnig^w ‘ 

irfiiqw«^<nwr: {^) ^ • 

i{»7ti?f*wWqiqiWWl^« • 

w|w^wr! I 

’rrwg; ^ms i 
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fitfWW I 

niRw* 17: 7n^ i 

uiT^'irTWstThsfi 7rim[Tmwr7Kr^ j 

THFf I 

5Ti;iI7^T71I«I??I#%fSf«W71 I 

;ai I 

51171171171 ^jif^: I 

?I7m5[1?r^171R71577IR71 I 

7nsiHI|5I7l I 


“ He should then mount on a horse of the Kamboja 
country. There should be two gateways — doors — the front 
door and the back door. The back door should be 3 Dhanus, 
i.e., 12 hands distant from the front door and the distance 
between the pillars of each door should be 4 Dhanus, i.e., 
16 hands. To know the success or defeat (of a party) the 
ball should be made to pass both the doors. Those that 
pass the ball through both the doors are said to be victorious. 
The riders (players) of the two parties should take up strong 
sticks of cane (for passing the ball) with their fronts turned 
like hooks, with their breadth 5 angulas and their length up 
to their bodies (?) the main portion of which is covered" over 
with red leather and the end by black, sometimes adorned 
by golden belts and sometimes by jewels, and mounting their 
excellent horses should stand near their goals. By stirring the 
horse with a trot one should move towards the goal of the 
other party, pass the ball which is round, made of parihhadra 
wood (Pinus Devadaru) covered over with leather, red in colour, 
decent and attractive, and the other players of the party should 
follow the ball (towards the opposite goal). One of the opposite 
party coming forward should, with a forcible stroke, lake it 
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to tilt' lirsl sitlo niakinf^ his horso run with spml. One of 
the first party should again son<l it back, thus tlioy should, 
while at play, drive with many strokes the ball from this to 
that side in a keen contest. One should take it forward with 
a,strokej another should take it behind by a stroke, it should 
ho sent from wing to wing and another should take it beyond 
the goal. One should take the hall in the hook, and throw 
it above ; another should catch it before it falls to the ground. 
Another player should take it from above and drive thus by 
various strokes taking the hall along and above the ground, 
should take it through the goal and take it completely out 
of the goal. Then that party will get victory, made known 
to the spectators by the sound of the ^ (bugles). Thus 
playing with the ball and getting victory the king should 
get down from the horse, being at that time praised by the 
bards.” 

In one of our extracts quoted above, we see that there 
is a picture of four women playing this game. Another 
picture I saw in the Baroda Museum (which was brought 
there by some one for sale) had four men with sticks in hands 
and a hall playing on horseback. Thus both these pictures 
do not .show both these parties, i.e., 10 men in all as is de- 
scribed in the Manasollasa. Nowhere is the goal seen. From 
the fact that eight persons formed one pai ty and from the pecu- 
liarity of goals (I'.e., doulile door goal) it .seems that the game 
as described jn the Manasollasa is thoroughly Indian. The play 
with four persons in a party, as they play now-a-days or as 
is seen in Mughal pictures, is an improvement. 

Another thing in favour of my conclusion (that the game 
is Indian) is that there is no word in the description of the 
game connectal in some way or other with Persia, Chinn and 
Tibet, etc. Words like Geddika, Duvali, etc., have special 
connection with Tamil or Canare.se. 

As we do not know of any gi'eat conqueror going to the 
south an<l introducing this game there before the Manasolliisa 
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was composed, we think that the game as described in the 
Manasollasa must liave originated in India and gone from 
India to Tibet, etc., and wa.s pi'eservetl there. 

Measurements of the ground, eta, of Polo as given in 
the Encyclopaedia of Sports : — • 

A full-sized ground is '300 yards long by 200 yards 
wide. The goal posts are 8 yards apart 

These measurements are almost the same as they are men- 
tioned in the Manasollasa. These measurements also make us 
think that the game might have travelled from India to Tibet 
The word Polo (from pulu — a ball) is Tibetan. The very 
word along with the play went to Manipur from where it 
went to the British Regiments and ultimately to England and 
America. The first match played in England was with eight 
players in a party. As the British borrowed the game in- 
directly from Tibet, they must have learnt that in Tibet each 
party required eight men. This also shows that Tibet pre- 
served the Indian system of eight players in a party. 
The number afterwards reduced to five and now it is four 
in a party. 

In the ab.sence of any other authority to the contrary we 
are inclined to think that the game as described in the Mana- 
sollasa originated in India. It is, however, worth noting that 
in naming the game the Tibetans know it by the “ ball ” (polo 
from pulu — a ball — the game with a ball) while Indians know 
it both by the ground and the hor.se the game 

with a horse in the arena). 



( 6 ) 

FEMALE CHARACTER AS DEPICTED 
IN THE PALI TEXTS. 


Dr. BIMALACIIARAN LAW, M.A., Dh.D., B.L. 

{Calcutta), 

Good household wives are always devoted and dutiful 
to their husbands. They sacrifice their per- 

Woman— h e r , 

character as sonal comtorts and are always ready to 
undergo all sorts of misery in order to wait 
upon their beloved husbands. Tliey are calletl supremo com- 
rades {bhariyd paramd mkhd).^ 

The Sambula Jataka records an exemplary character of a 
ilevoled wife. The husband being attacked with leprosy left 
the city and came to a forest. I’he devoted wife, frustrating 
all attempts of her husband to stop her, followed him to the 
wilderness to vvait upon him. Her devotion to her husband 
was so very groat that being the chief consort of a prince 
and bred and brought up in luxury, she nursed her diseased 
husband like one habituated in doing all strenuous household 
duties. Daily she used to rise early in the morning, sweep 
out the hermitage, keep some water for her husband to drink, 
furnish him with a tooth-stick and water to rinse his mouth. 
She used to grind various medicinal .herbs and anointed his 
sores. t)aily she went into the forest with a basket, a spade 
and a hook to gather wild fruits and herbs. In this way 
she watched over her husband in the forest till the latter 
was cured of leprosy. On coming home the ungrateful 
husband took pleasure with other women and ignored the 
very existence of this devoted Avife, who felt this dishonour 
strongly, and through jealou.sy of her rivals, she began to grow 

' Samyutta NikSya, Vol. I, p. .'17: “one to whom one may 
tell a secret that can be told to no one else.”— Commy. (Kindred 
Sayings, I, p. 52. f.-n. 3). 
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thin and pale, so much so that her veins stood out upon 
her body. The true devotion which this woman cherished 
for her husband was given vent to when she said in grief, 
“ A woman may be in splendid attire, but if she be an unloved 
wife she should put an end to her life by fixing a rope.f” 
Such a devotion did not go unrewarded. The devoted wife, 
at the intervention of an ascetic, regained her former position 
of honour from her husband (Jataka, No. 519). 

The Kakkatii Jataka furnishes us with another instance of 
real devotion to husband. Once some robbers attacked a Savat- 
thian landowner and his wife. The robber-in-chief was deeply 
moved to .see the exquisitely charming and beautiful woman 
and intended to get her by kilting the husband. The woman 
was a good, virtuous and devoted wife. 8he fell at the rob- 
ber’s feet crying, “ My Lord, if you kill my husband for 
love of me, I will take poison, or stop my brejith and kill 
my,self too. I will not go with you. Do not kill my hus- 
band.” Thus the woman succeeded in saving herself and her 
husband (J.ataka, No. 267). Instances of virtuous women 
may easily be multiplied. Thus wo hear of Sujata, a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl who properly discharged her duty 
to her husband and parents-in-law (Jataka, No. 194). 
Asitabhu was another good and beautiful wife. She was 
not taken care of by her husband who used to enjoy him.self 
elsewhere. She took no notice of this indifference. She 
invited the two chief disciples of the Buddha, p^iade them 
presents and listened to their teachings, until she reached 
the fruit of the First Path. At last thinking that her husband 
had no need of her, she embraced religious life and in* course 
of time became a saint (Jataka, No. 234). Eahula’s mother 
was another devoted wife. She renounced worldly life on 
her husband’s and son’s embracing religious life (Jataka, 
No. 281). A truly devoted wife pines away for the loss of 
her dear husband, Kosala-devi, for instanc(‘, died of love 
for her husband who was depiived of his life by his own son 
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(Jataka, No. 239). Good wives do not like that their hus- 
bands should leave them and embrace ascetic life. Some 
women whose husbands had joined the order, dressed them- 
selves in their finery and with child in arms tried in various 
ways to seduce their ascetic husbands from the order, but 
they were unsuccessful (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 15-16, 
18-1 and 226). One of them listening to her husband’s words, 
was deeply movctl and thought of the uselessness of leading 
a domestic life being deserted by lier husband. She then 
renounced worldly life and joined the order of sisters 
(Ibid.’ p. 14). 

A husband is a woman’s ‘ emblem and sign’ {bhattd 
pafVildnaiii ilthiydti, Saiiiyutta Nikiiya, pi I, p. 42). “ Even 
though she be an emperor’s daughter, once married, a woman 
is known as ‘so and so’s wife.’ There are, however, several 
cases where she is called so and so’s mothei, or famed under 
her own name though married, e.g., Visukha” (Kindred 
Sayings, I, p. 58, f.-n. 3). Woman is the ‘commodity 
supreme ’ {itthi Ihanijdnam uttamani). * 

The Buddha himself says, “ A daughter may be better 
than a son if she is intelligent, virtuous and devoted to her 
husband and mother-in-law. The issue of such a good daugh- 
ter may become a hero and ruler of a kingdom ” (Saihyutta 
Nikaya, I, p. 86). 

Aa there are good household wives so are there bad and 
wicked wives as well. There are twenty-five different ways 
in which a Avicked woman is known. She praises her lord’s 
absence from home. She is not pleased at 
return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent 
in his praise, she acts to his injury and not 
to his profit, she does what ought not to be done but she 
never does whsit ought to be done, she goes to bed with her 


* Saihyutta Nikaya, I, p. 4.'{ : “ JJei^use she is of indispensable 
utility or because through her, llotlhisats and world-rulers take 
birth” — Commentary (Kindred Sayings, pt. I, p. C2. f.-n. 1). 
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clothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, 
she changes her side frequently, she makes a great ado, she 
sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a pain, she has to solicit 
nature at fi-equent intervals, she acts perversely, she lends 
her ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively. fShe 
wastes h(;r husband’s goods, she forms an intimacy with 
her neighbour, she wanders abroad, she walks along the 
streets, she is guilty of adultery, she treats her husband 
with disrespect, she exposes herself shamelessly to passers- 
by and standing at the door she often looks around with 
a confused mind (Ivunala Jataka, Fausbiill, Vol. V, 
pp. 4.34-4:]r)). 

There are nine grounds on which a woman incurs blame. 
If she is fond of frequenting pleasure parks, gardens, river 
banks and lioiises of relatives or of strangers, if she dresses 
herself in smart cloth vest, if she is addicted to strong drink, 
if she stares about her with idle looks or stands before her 
dooi’. A wicked woman despises her lord on eight grounds : 
if the husband be poor or sick or old or a habitual drunkard, 
or reckless, or dull, or overworked by his cares of business 
or disobliging (Fausbbll, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 4.33). 

Wicked wives are not .satisfied with their lot. They are 
veiy exacting. Somehow or other they will have the thing 
which they are in need of. Husbands’ poverty is no con- 
sideration to them. Once a poor man’s wife intended to go 
to a festival putting on a safflower-coloured cloth but the 
husband was too poor to get it. The wife was so obstinate 
llmt she did not hear her husband’s pleadings for poverty 
but she Ciiused his husband to risk his life in stealing sitfflower 
from the king’s conservatories (Jataka, No. 147). A wicked 
wife feigns sickness and does not do her household duties. 
In vain her husband tries to get her cured of her ailment 
(.Tataka, No. 130). The Kaccani Jataka (No. 417) furnishes 
us with a picture of how strife and discontent prevail in a 
house owing to the young wife’s trick. Young wives do not 
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like to wjlit upon old Jiiotliers-in-law but they try to poison 
their husbands’ ears against their mothers-in-law (of. Jiitaka, 
No. 446). The Culla-Padnma Jataka tells us that a wife 
was tired of walking and was carried on shoulder by her 
luisband. In course of journey she became so very thirsty 
that the husband at last struck his right knee and the wife 
quenched her thirst by drinking blood from the right knee 
of her husband. They then came to the bank of the Changes 
and began to live in a hut. One day the husband saw a 
robber with hands, feet, nose and ears (ait off, drifting down 
the stream with loud wailing. The husband took jaty on 
him, brought him ashore and cured him. Now the wife 
f(‘ll in love with the stranger and devised a plan to kill her 
husband. She took her husband to the top of a mountain 
and in the pretext of offering something to the spirit of the 
hill, she smote him on the back and hurled him down the 
precipice. Tlien she retuiaied home with great joy bliitaka, 
No. 193). This is an appalling instance of an ungrateful 
and treacherous wife. The husband quenched the thirst 
of his wife with the blood of his own person but he conld 
not win her sinful heart, on the contrary he had to pay the 
price of his goodness in the shape of loss of his life at the 
hands of his own wife. Such awful instances of wife’s 
ingratitude and lechery .are numerous in the .livtakas. The 
Vinajja Texts furnish us with an instance of a wife’s in- 
fidelity. A certain woman, while her husband was away 
from home, became pregnant as a result of her intrigues 
with a paramour. She had a premature delivery and got 
the foetus carried away by a hhVdhvtii, a confederate of 
hcr.s (pt. irr, p. 345). The Saundarananda Kavya of 
A4vaghosa fairly depicts the character of women. It 
points out that women subdue gods, kings and sages 
by their amorous gestures, pride, movement, grace, 
smile, wrath, infatuation ami speeoJi (Canto VIT, ^I. 
24). Infatuateil women cause passionate excitement in 
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m«n and when inf.U nation is over, they eausii fear. Tliey are 
a .source of crime and fear. TIuy an! never worthy to be 
attended to. Tliev canse dissension amongst relatives and 
friends. They are fond of speaking ill of others. They are 
wrong-doers. They earn commendation by their speech and 
cause pain with their sharp mind. Their words are as sweet 
jis honey hut their heart is full of subtle venom. It is difficult 
to win female minds. As a poisonous creeper, an unsheathed 
sword, and shelter in a cave Inhabitcfl by reptiles are cau.ses 
of danger and deatli, so do women cause future danger. 
Women are the cause of good men’s taking into impoverished 
life, of their hazardous dee<ls and of their running I’apidly in 
front of soldiers for battle. Physical beauty, wealth, intelli- 
gence, lineage or prowess are of no consideration to women 
who bring about ruin without any consideration like rivers 
full of acqualic animals. Women do not remember sweet 
words, airessing and friendship. There is no one more crooked 
than fickle women. Women give pleasures to those tvho do 
not give them anything in return, they are violent to those who 
give them much, they are proud to those who bow down their 
head but they are pleased with haughty persons. They 
forget past friend.shlp and take pleasures with new men just 
like cows wounde<l in one field graze h.appily in another. If 
husbands be qualified then the wives treat them as liusbands, 
if they possess no merit, then wives behave like enemies. If 
they be rich then wives follow them through greed, but if they 
be poor then wives treat them with contempt. Though women 
embrace solf-imraolation on their husbands’ funeral pyre or 
voluntarily sacrifice their life, yet they do not suffer for their 
luisbands, because heartily they do not love anybody. A few 
women serve their husbands as go<ls ; but thousands of women 
satisfy their own heart through ficklemindcdness (Canto VIII). 

The Buddhist literature depicts the bright as well as the 
dark side of female character. It gives us a vivid picture of the 
inherent nature of the tender sex, The brightness of feminine 
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virtue is reflected specially in the lives ^of bhiklchnniK and 
therin. It is indeed remarkable that tenderness of women 
could endure the hardship of religious life. The dark side of 
female character, as portrayed in the Buddhist literature, excites 
leiTor and hatred though the delineation is a correct represent- 
ation of facts. People, having got all the terrible traits in the 
character of the tender sex in one place, cannot entertain 
respectful feelings towards women. They are apt to cherish 
frightful feelings and to keep themselves aloof from feminine 
charms that overcome man’s reason. The softness of feminine 
heart (mild awfully assume stone-like liardness by sacrificing 
motherly feelings in attempting to murder a child (D. C., I, 
174 ff.). The Mahiivahisa furnishes us with another instance of 
woman’s criminal nature. Tt tells us that the queen of Bova- 
nampiyatissa coveted the kingship for her own son and went 
so far as to take the life of her husband’s yonngei* brother, 
the vicerPgent named Mahaniiga by offering a poisonous 
mango which, unfortunately for the lady and fortunately for 
Mahanaga, was oaten by the little son of the queen with a 
fatal result (Ch. 22). The ways of vvotnen cannot be under- 
stood easily. They are as perplexing iis the course of fish in 
the sea (JiTtaka, No. 510). Frail as women are, they are of 
fickle mind which is as changing as that of 
shifty monkey.s, as the shade cast by trees on 
height or depth around, and as the tire of wheel 
revolvihg swift without a pause or rest Women are insensible 
to parents’ love and ties of brotherhood. They do not liesitate 
in playing a shameless part and are ever ready to violate every 
law'of rjght. They follow the dictates of their own mind in 
all their deeds (Fausboll, Jataka, V, p. 445), Their only 
weapons are speech, smiles, dance and song. They harass 
nn.stable minds (Tbid., p, 452), They are as deadly as black 
serpent’s head and as ravenous as a fire (Ibid., p. 440). 
They are full of seductive stratagem and deceitful. They 
never tell the truth for truth amongst them is very rare {saccaih 
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mdiillahhwh). They hold Inith for falsehood and false- 
hood for the truth {musd tdmiii yathd saccarh saecaih tdmni 
yathd mum, Fausboll, Jataka, I, p, 295 ; cf. Ibid., Vol. V, 
p. 94). In speech, they make no distinction between the false 
and true (Cowell, Jabika, V, p. 242). Like fuel burning in a, 
blazing fire they burn the man whom they serve for gold or 
for desire (Fausboll, .T.ataka, If, p. .^30; cf. .li” taka. No. .5.3(5). 
Thej'^ are pleasure-seekers and unrestrained in lust (Fausl)bll, 
Jataka, V, pp. 435 and 448). They are so passionate that 
no guard couldjkeep them right. They cannot be restrained 
from going afttu’ their desires. The preamble to the Mudupnni 
.T.ataka (Fausboll, Jataka, If, p. 323) says that wise men of 
old could not guard their own daughters. Wliile daughters 
holding theii’ fathers’ hand, they escaped with their paramoui’s 
without their fathers’ knowledge {pordnnJcapanditdpi atlnvo 
dhifararli rahl'hitvvii vdsakMiiiiftn, pitarnrli haftlie gahetrd 
iliHu vapitarafn ajdndpetrd kilemvasen<t2'>ur{snHi saddhiih 
pfddy'iti). Women cannot be gu<arded. A woman was kept in 
mid-ocean in a palace in the Simbali lake but she could not 
preserve her honour. She went wrong in spite of the sti’ong 
gu.ard {pm’dnakapanditd mdtugdmarh mahdmmvddamajjhe 
nnihalidaliavinidne vasapetvdpi rakkhitUTh ridsakkhiffisit,, 
Fausboll, Jataka, III, p.90; cf.Ibid^ p. 187). A girl w'as brought 
up entirely l)y women from her birth. She saw no man other 
than her husband. She was kept in a seven-storied house which 
had seven gateway.? at each of which w.as kept a strong guard 
of women only. But such a girl sinned with an outsider who 
was brought in with the girl’s consent by her designing waiting 
woman. The girl corrupted herself and took to various tricks 
to prove her innocence (Fausboll, Jiitaka, I, 289 — 295). The 
Gahapati Jatiika (No. 199) gives us another instance of a wife’.? 
playing tricks with her husband in whose absence she u.sed to 
intrigue with the village he.aclraan. The Ucchittha-Bhatta Jiitaka 
(No. 2 12) tells us that a wicked wife used to intrigue with an- 
other man in her husband’s absence. She was so veiy treacherous 
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that she gave cold rice to her husband while she entertain- 
ed her paramour with hot rice. Her crime was soon discovered 
and she was severely punished for her heinous offence. The 
Durajana Jataka (No. 04) says that a sinful and wicked woman 
who used to misconduct herself would become as meek as a 
slave on the days she would go wrong but on the days she 
did no wrong she was found to be a passionate and tyrannical 
mistress (cf. Jatakas, Nos. 145, 198 and 262). A bride 
while carried in closed csirriago accompanied by a large 
escort, misconducted herself with King Kandari of Benares 
who was kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shaped screen 
in order to be convinced of the depravity of womankind 
(Fausboll, Jiitjika, V, p. 439). Passion to woman is all- 
consuming. Women are proud by nature. They will not let 
their pride kiss the ground easily by a man whom their heart 
yearns for. Once a handsome woman seeing a handsome 
landowner fell in love with him at first sight. The passion 
within her was like a fire burning her body through and 
through. She lost her senses, both of body and mind. Bhe 
cared nothing for food ; she only lay down hugging the frame 
of tlie bedstead. Her friends and handmaidens with great 
ilifficulty secured the man’s consent to enjoy company with the 
woman. The wonum prepared her chamber, dressed herself in 
her finery and sat on the bed waiting until the man came and 
sat dow/i beside her. Then a thought came to her mind, “ If 
I accept his address at once, and make myself cheap, my 
pride will be humbled. To let him have his will the very first 
dayJie comes, would be out of place. 1 will be capricious 
to-day, and afterwards I will give way.” Bo no sooner had 
he touched her and began to dally than she caught his hands 
and spoke roughly to him bidding him go away, as she did 
not want him. He shrank back angrily and went off home. 
Thereafter repeated reque.sts failed to bring the man back and 
the woman at last pined away and died (Fausboll, .Jataka, 
TT, pp. 337 — 340). The Bandhanamokkha Jataka (No. 120) 
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tells US that a queen luitl, by her unceasing importu- 
nities, caused a king to promise that he should not look on 
luiy other woman with eyes of love, but she herself used to 
sin in the absence of the king. She sinned with sixty-four, 
messengers who were sent to her by the king on his way to 
and from the frontier to enquire how she was doing and also 
to inform her how he (the king) was keeping. On the king’s 
return the queen’s crime was soon discovered. The chaplain 
of the king asked his majesty not to punish the queen as the 
passions of women are insatiate and she (the queen) had acted 
according to her innate nature. Kinnara, chief queen of 
Benares, misconducted herself with a loathsome misshapen 
cripple (Fausbdll, Jataka, V, pp. 437-438). Woman is pro- 
fligacy incarnate {itthiyo asuta ndma, Fausbiill, Jataka, I, 
p. 283). Fired and blinded by their unbridled lust, women 
do not shrink from misconducting themselves with their 
own sons, nor do they step backward to take away the life 
of their own sons whom they suckled at their own breast 
in order to sin freely with men of their choice. The 
Asatamanta Jataka (Ibid., pp. 285 — 288) says that a blind 
and decrepit woman, hearing of her own praise from a 
pupil of her son, thought that the pupil had fallen in love 
with her. Passion was kindled within her {aiudhdya jura- 
jinnaya abbhantare kileno uppajji). Bo one day removing 
the curtain of shame she said to the pupil, “ Do you ddsire to 
play amorous sport with me ? ” (mayd saMhiih abhiramitum 
icchtmti). The pupil answered in the affirmative and said 
that his strict master was in the way. The woman said, * If 
you desire me, I shall kill my son ” {puttarii me marehlti). 
Thus settled the old woman, one night with the help of a 
string as her guide, proceeded with an axe to take away the 
life of her dutiful son. She actually lay down her axe on the 
throat of a wooden figure feeling it to be her son’s. “So 
lustful, vil(? and degrailod are women, that, rgiving the rein to 
lust, a hag like this, and old as she was, actually thirsted for 
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the blood of so dutiful a son” (Cowell, Jataka, Vol. I, 
p. 149). 

The Avadanakalpalata furnishes us with appalling 
instances of woman’s levvdness. Kamakala, wife of Candan- 
datta, a merchant of Ujjain, became very lustful on her 
husband’s going abroad for trade. She intended to go out of 
the house and to satisfy her passion, but she was advised by 
her maid-servant to remain in the house and to satisfy her desires 
secretly. The diplomacy of her maid-servant brought about 
union with her own son, Asvadanda, in a dark place. After 
a few days’ union, she made herself known to her son who 
by her advice murdered his father on his return and went to a 
foreign country with his mother. There Asvadanda and 
Kamakala lived as husband an<l wife. But the infidelity of 
Kamakala towards her husband did not cease here. Kamakala 
was charmed with the beauty of a mercliant’s son named Sun- 
dara and had a clandestine union with him. But she was de- 
tected by her son and she had to pay the price of her second 
infidelity in the shape of loss of her life at the hands of her 
own son (Dharmaraci Avadana). Tisyaraksil, wife of the 
Emperor Asoka, was moved by the beauty of her step-son, 
Kunala. Removing the curtain of shame, she begged love of 
Kunala but was rebuked and turned off. Enraged at this she 
entertained evil thoughts against him. At this time Kunala 
was seijt by the Emperor to conquer Taksa^iliT. There he 
stayed for t3ome tim(}. Meanwhile the Emperor Asoka fell ill 
and on the physician’s failure to cure the Emperor, Tisyaraksu 
herself treated the Emperor and cured him. Then the 
Emperor wished to grant a boon to Tisyaraksa. The Em- 
press prayed for the kingdom for seven days. The prayer was 
granted. Having the royal prerogative Tisyaraksa sent a royal 

letter to Kufijarkarna of Taksasila asking him to uproot the 

eyes of Kunala and drive him out of the kingdom in a nude 
state. Kunala saw the letter and uprooted his own eyes. 
Then with his wife Kafictmamala, Kunala left Taksasfla and 
60 
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took to a beggar’s Ufa After a long time he came to Pataliputra 
and took shelter in the royal elephant-shade. Asoka heal’d the 
sound of his song and lute and recognised him as his own son. 
He learnt evei-ything about Tisyaraksa from Kunala and 
became very angry. He was about to inflict proper punishr 
ment but he f'oigave her at Kuntila’s request (Kunala 
Avadana). 

Sikhjindi, king of the Rouruka country, was overwhelmed 
with grief for having murdered his father. To dispell his 
sorrow, his mother said, “ Sikhandi was stealthily begotten by 
another mxn ; so he is not guilty of parricide” (Udrayana- 
vadana). The queen-mother’s statement to alleviate the grief of 
the king casts a slur on her character and furnishes us with a 
picture of the royal harem lieing sometimes secrotly 
dishonoured by wicked persons. Once a minister in 
attendance on the king of lienares misconducted himself in 
the royal harem. He was banished by the king who 
witnessed the heinous oflence with his own eyes (Jataka, 
No. 303). 

Pancaj^pa, well-known for her being soft to the touch, 
became queen of two kings who enjoyed her company for 
seven days by turn. She dwelt seven days in the house of 
one of them, and then crossed over in a ship to the abode of 
the other, and when in the mid-stream she misconducted 
herself with the pilot who steered the vessel, a lame and bald 
old man (Fausboll, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 440 ff.). Xbe miscon- 
duct of queen Pingiyani witli a royal groom is another 
instance of a woman’s infidelity. When the king fell asleep, 
the queen used to get down, every night, through the window, 
misconduct herself with the groom and then she used to 
climb ba(^ to the palace and shampooed her person with per- 
fumes and lay down with the king. The coolness of her 
person at midnight caused suspicion in the mind of the king 
who one night watched her conduct, detected her hiithlessness 
and punished her properly. Being the wife of Bralimadatta, 
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‘ earth’s all-conquering lord,’ Pihgiyani sinnetl with her devoted 
husband’s slave and lost by lewdness both king and knave 
(Fausbi)ll, Jahika, V, p. 444). The queen of King Tissa of 
Kalyani, was in intrigue with her husband’s younger brother, 
named Ayya-Uttika. The liaison was discovered by the king. 
Ayya-Uttika fled from the kingdom but nothing is mentioned 
about an}’^ punishment inflicted on the queen by the king 
(Mahavaiiisa, Ch. 22). A queen was in intrigue with her 
husband’s younger brother known as Abhayan.aga, who in 
course of time slew the king and himself l)ccame king with 
his elder brother’s wife as queen (Ibid., Oh. XXXVI, verse 
42 ft*). Anul.a, an infamous queen, fell in love suecessively 
with a p.alaee*guard, a eity-airpenter, a wood-carrier and the 
royal priest and misconducted herself with each of them 
.and caused, by turn, the death of esich of their lives 
by poison (Ibid., Oh. XXXIV). The example of the 
licentious Anula is .m illustmtion of woman’s Cijrnal 
appetite that knows no satisfaction and that makes her a 
murderess. 

All women fail to find delight in their own abode. A 
wife forsakes her husband though he might be strong and lusty. 
She will sin with any other man even with a lame person 
(Fauslxill, .Jataka, V, p. 440). She cannot be trusted even if 
she has borne ten children {na vhaase Utlii damnna matarmU, 
Fausboll, Jataka, V, 448). A woman having eight husbands, 
strong an(^ submissive to her will and capable of fulfilling 
love’s duties, will yet set her love on the ninth for she still 
lachs something (Fausboll, Jataka, V, 450). Women desire 
ricli loVera like etiws greedily seeking new pastures (gdvo 
bahutlnaiisevu miasanti vararii vararii, Ibid., p. 446 ; 
cf. Fauslxill, Jataka, I, p. 295). They can hardly stick 
to one man (Jataka, No. 507). If they get secrecy and 
opportunity at the same time, every single of them would 
fall from virtuous paths. On the failure of other 
lovers, they will not pause to sin with a humpback 
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dwarf.* They ovon go so far as to cjiuso defilement in sanctified 
souls and overcome the virtue of ascetics by their feminine 
charms and passionate pose (Ja takas, Nos. 63,263, 607, 523 and 

526) . They look as fair as lotus flowers. Their budding charms 
stir up sensuous desire in the minds of laymen as well 
as ascetics and make them mad (Jatakas, Nos. 66, 523 and 

527) . They tempt one with looks and smiles, another by 
their walk, some by strange disguise and others by honeyed 
talk (Jataka, No. 536). There are forty different ways a 
wom.an makes up to a man. She displays activity, she iMjnds 
down, she leaps playfully, she looks bashful, she presses 
together her finger tips, she places one foot on the other, she 
scratches the ground with a stick, she dances her boy up 
and down, she plays and makes the boy play, she kisses tlie 
boy and makes the boy kiss her, she eats and gives him to 
eah she gives or begs something, \yhatevcr is done she imi- 
tates, she speaks in a high or low voice, she speaks indis- 
tinctly at one time and distinctly at another time, she appeals 
to man with dance and music, with tears or attempts to 
attract admiration or with her finery, she laughs or stares, 
she shakes her dress, she moves her loin cloth, exposes or 
covers up her leg, exposes her bosom, her armpit, her navel, 
she closes her eyes, she raises her eyebrow, she pinches 
her lips, her tongue, she makes her tongue loll out, she looses 
or tightens her cloth, looses or tightens her head-dress. 
(Fausboll, Jataka, V, pp. 433-434). Five kind?, of women, 
such as a clever woman, a beautiful woman, a neighbour’s wife, 
a woman who is admired by many men and a woman who 
seeks a man of wealth for mate, should be shunned by every 
man (Ibid., p. 446). Women in highways, in lordly halls, 
in royal cities or in small townships should be avoided . A 

* Sace labhetha klianath va raho va 
nivStakara vSpi labhetha tadisath 
sahbS ca itthi karreyyuni no pSpath 

anilaih aladdhS pithasappinSIpi (saddliiih). 

(Fawsbbll, .IStaka, V, p. 4.1.').) 
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man who may bu famons, wise oi- respecUHl by all people, 
will lose his glory like the Moon eclipsetl by Rahu if he 
happen to come under woman’s sway (Ibid., p. 453). 

We have just given a terrible picture of woman’s inborn 
nature as drawn in the Buddhist literature. We have found 
how women disregarding their soci.al status and the pecuniary 
circumstances in which they were put in, used to commit 
sin and trick their husbands. Sinful women when detectal 
had to undergo punishment for their clandestine corruption 
which deserved death, imprisonment, mutilation or cleaving 
asunder {vadhabandhanachejjuhhejjdrahaili dosarii, Faus- 
boll, Jataka, V, p. 444). But they were, in no case, divorced 
on the ground of adultery, though divorce was not unknown 
in those days. The severe punishments that were inflicted 
on women for the violation of chastity, go to show that 
chastity was held in high esteem in those days. The lechery 
and infidelity of womankind, as delineated above, do not 
warrant the inference that female chastity was not sei'iously 
observed. On the contrary, female chastity finds a very 
important and respectable place in Buddhist literature. The 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya tells us in 
CQnnection with the Licchavis that violation of chastity 
was a serious offence. The punishment for a woman who 
broke her marriage vow was so very severe 
that the husband could with impunity take 
away Her Ijfe. Buddha himself says that “no woman or 
girl belonging to their clans are detained among them by 
force or abduction.” In the Andabhuta Jataka we meet with 
a reference to the ordeal of fire to prove chastity (saccakiriyarfi 
katvd aggiifi pavisitva tumlie saddahapefutamiti, Fausboll, 
Jataka, I, p. 294). From Mahaumraiigga Jataka (No. 540) we 
learn that a brid^room married a bride after testing her 
chastity in the following way : — 

He sent some of his men with a thousand pieces of 
money and told them to test the woman whom he had caused 
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to sit down in the <i;:i(ekeefXT’s honsi*, telling the g:itekeepiu’’s 
wife of his plan. The men did so as they were hid. But 
the woman when offered the money I’efu.sed to accept it saying, 
“ This is not worth the dust of my master’s feet” The men 
came back and said everything to the bridegroom. Thrice 
the men wore sent but thrice did they return with the same 
answer. The fourth time he asked his men to drag her away 
by force. They did so, but when the bride saw the bridegroom 
in a new dress she could not recognise him but smiled and 
wept at the .same time as she look(*d at him. When ques- 
tioned, she replictl that she had smik'd when she had lieheld 
magnifictmce thinking that this magnificence must have l>een 
earned for some good <leeds in a former life, and that she 
laid wept in pity thinking that such a magnificent man 
would go to hell for sinning against the properly watched 
and tended by another. After this reply she was proved 
to 1)6 a woman cha.ste in body and mind. 

The Mudulakkhana Jataka (No. GO) furnishes us with 
a plausible account of ready wit and intelligence displayed 
by a woman in preserving her chastity. Once an ascetic saw 
a queen in beautiful dress. He broke through the higher 
morality and gazed upon her. Lust was kindled within him. 
Since then he lay on his wooden couch in his hut for seven 
days as a prey to hunger and thirst, being enslaved by the 
queen’s grace. On the seventh day the king went to the hut 
and found the ascetic lying on his couch. Questioned by the 
king as to his ailment, the ascetic told the king openly that 
he was fired by lust for the queen. The king offered his 
queen to the sage to fulfil his lustful desire, buc as lie was 
giving her away, the king secretly told the queen to put forth 
her utmost endeavour to save the holy man. When the queen 
came out of the palace, she asked the sage to go to the king 
and arrange for a house for them to live in. The sage did so. 
Then the queen entered the house and ordered the sage many 
times to do many things one after another. But the ascetic 
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did not get tired. As he sat with her upon the bed she took 
him by the whiskers vind drew him towards her till they were 
face to face. Then she said, “ Have you forgotten that you 
are a holy man and Brahmin?” This query brought the 
ascetic to his senses, and saved the queen’s chastity. The 
ascetic forsook all lustful desire and took the queen to the king 
(cf. Account of Jayaprabha in Srisenavadana in the Avadana- 
kalpalata). 

A chaste woman who followed her diseased husband in 
a forest to wait upon him was once seized by a goblin in 
the forest while returning to her hut with wild fruits. The 
woman was told by the goblin to obey him or to lose her 
life. But she said that it was not a matter of grief for her 
that she should fall a prey to an abominable ogre, but that 
the love for her dear husband should fall away from her 
(Fausbbll, Jsitaka, V, pp. 88 et seq. ; cf. Jiitaka, No. 267.) 
This is indeed a pious expression of a woman pure in mind 
and body and truly devoted to her beloved husband. 
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THE DANCE MOTIFS IN INDIAN ART. 


C. KRISHNASWAMI RAO, B.A. 

{Bangalore City). 

The decorative motifs found in the various works of art 
that have come down to us from the ancient Indian masters 
. , , are so profuse in number and so varied in 

A general and ^ 

concise survey matter and design that an attempt at the classi- 

oi the Deco- « . r i .p 

ratiye Motifs of fication of these motifs under certain convenient 
headings will not be without its fruitful results. 
The repertorium from which the Indian artist has been getting 
his artistic inspiration and nourishment is so huge and wide- 
spread, that it nearly covers the world of objective existence 
and the still bigger world of abstract ideas, so far as he could 
ranscak both of them. 

To the Indian artist, with an eye to see and a vision to 
grasp, the goddess of Prakrti — the supreme embodiment of 
the universes of matter and thought — has offered herself with 
all the decorative motifs, that he can observe in, or create out of, 
her various moods and aspects whether in the inanimate or 
animate form, in order that he may so reproduce tliem, in his 
intuitional moments, in line or form or colour or movement, as 
to satisfy his soul hunger and to represent to his fellowmen, 
not merely the sheer physical beauty or perfection of his (art) 
work, but also the abstract philosophical truths behind them 
and thus enable them to touch the eternal within them. 

Let us, at the outset, start with the simple motifs of 
geometrical or symbolical character. These consist of circles, 
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squares, triangles and spirals of most elementary kind. From 
. these develop the elaborate drawings and 

ClasBiflcatioTi ^ * 

of the Decora- carvings of sun, moon, sacrmcial pits, rathas, 
vimdnas, mountains, Brahman’s knot arabesques 
and so forth. These are sacred, being associated with divinities 
and sacrifices to gods, hence auspicious in addition to their pos- 
sessing symbolical and esoteric significance. Therefore, these 
are found in the carvings of our temples and public halls, in 
paintings on walls or paper, in household floor-drawings, 
i.e., Rangoli figures and in the mystic designs used in the art of 
necromancy. 

Leaving now the inanimate world of objects and symbols 
and entering the world of plants, we come across various 
favourite motifs of the Indian artists, in flowers like the lotus 
with its eight or sixteen or thousand petals in floral designs, 
in fruits like the pomegranate and plantains, and in trees like 
the Asvattha (Ficus religiosa) and the Kalpa Vrksa, which 
is a favourite device with the Indian artists. 

Next, in the animal kingdom are found, as favourite 
subjects for the Indian artists, the representatives from almost 
all stages of biological evolution, from the fish upwards, *.e., 
the crocodile, the serpent, the mouse, the swan, the peacock, 
the Garuda, the bull, the buffalo, the cow, the tiger, the vydla 
(leopard), the elephant, and the lion. These are all sacred 
animals to some divinity or other from Ganesa to ^iva or 
Visnu and are necessarily to be found in all the temple; the 
cow as the Kamadhenu — the giver of all desires — was the 
special object of the artist’s attention. 

In the human kingdom, the great devotees in meditative 
or yo^c postures, kings and queens with arms folded or holding 
lighted lamps and standing before gods in the outer halls of 
the temples, the donors and the benefactors have always been 
the favourite subjects for Indian artists. 

Now getting into the superhuman kingdom in search of 
the favourite motifs of the Indian artists, we find there a 
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number of beings, i.e., the Yaksas (chowrie-bearers), the 
Bhutas (the evil spirits), Baksasas (demons), Vidyadharas 
(fairies with magical powers), Kinnaras (lute-players), Gan- 
dharvas (choristers of heaven), sages in meditation or playing 
the musical instrument like Narada and Tumburu, gods like 
Indra, Sanmukha, Hanuman, eta, goddesses like Parvati, 
Sarasvati and Laksmi and the Supreme Deity in his 
various incarnations and aspects. If we observe carefully 
the movements of these beings and analyse the events or 
scenes in which they appear or are made to appear by the 
artist, we find them in very large numbers in scenes of music, 
recitals or dances. 


Very few famous temples exist in Southern India that 
have not the carvings of the divine dancers Nataraja or Bala 
^ ^ . Krsna, of sages Narada and Tumburu with 

Dance Design , , 

as a leading Mo- tlieir musKjal accompaniments or the Vidya- 
tif m Indian Art. Kinnaras and Gandharvas. The fact 

that not only in religious but also in secular sculpture and 
painting we have the representations of dances by divinities 
of both sexes either alone or in ensemble is a matter the 


significance of which it is hard to overlook. So closely 
studied from all points of view, so profusely conceived and 
so exquisitely rendered, do these dance designs seem to be, 
that there is every reason to understand that the dance motif 
had got itself early well-astablished as a leading motif 
of the*[ndig,n artist and that this devotion to the dance motif 
had been a regular cult to him from perhaps the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 


The present paper limits itself to the study of the dance 

Dance Motif in 88 they obtain in the paintings and 

Indian Painting, sculptuies of India and the Far East 

Taking painting as the field of our investigation, the 
earliest paintings we have in India are those of Ajanta (1st 
to 7th century A.D.). Herein we come across many poses 
of the hands and body described in Bharata’s Natya ^astra. 
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The finger poses have been implicitly copied by the artist 
monks of Ajanfii as in— 

(1) Buddha standing ... pose (Kapittha) 

(2) Lady sitting ... pose (Arala) 

(3) Queen standing with 

a mirror in hand ... pose (Arala) 

In the paintings in the Jain temple of Sittanavasal (7tli 
century A.D.) are to be found many paintings and dances in 
the conventional poses of the Natya ^astra. 

The migration of the dance cult in painting from 
India beyond its borders becomes evident from the dance 
idioms employed by the Khotanese artists of Central Asia. 
More than in India, in the paintings unearthed in Central 
Asia, the hand poses of the Bharata ^astra, though with 
many modifications, are to be found in plenty ; and the dance 
themes depicted in the conventional Indian poses are common 
in the paintings of scenes from the Buddhist Heaven. These 
paintings belong to the 8th Century A.D. 

(1) Avalokitesvara Buddha — remarkable for hand poses. 

(2) Picture of Buddhist Heaven — for dancing scenes. 

Coming to a still later period, almost close to recent 
times, we find in the paintings of the Kangra Valley School 
(in Northern India) a remarkable delicacy of treatment in Jhe 
delineatioh of the dance scenes, as for example in ^iva dan- 
cing before the Goddess Parvatr, with a heavenly orchestra 
for his accompaniment, and in Krsna dancing as a Gopala 
with a pot of milk delicately poised on his head. These two 
are some of the best examples of the dance cult in Rajput 
paintings. 

Much better than the paintings, the carvings in hasso or 
alto-relievo by the ancient Indian sculptors bear evidence to 
Dance Cult in remarkable influence that the dance cult 
tufes“ of Indian sculpture. These 

carvings may be divided into two classes : firstly, 
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those pertaining to religious themes with a spiritual or 
esoteric value, and secondly, those of a non-religious nature 
pertaining to the physical world of men and matter. The former 
are generally found in temples and form part of the religious 
grt of India. The latter are found in secular edifices 
generally, and may be taken as examples of pure ''art for art's 
sake ” in sculptures ; and the canons of art applicable to 
the latter are the same as for the former, the only difference 
between them being in certain proportions and symbols and 
exterior adjuncts which the former class of carvings possess 
and the latter do not. It is but right that the representations 
of divinities must be as different from those of human beings 
as the divinities themselves are from mankind. 

I. Tha Ellora Caves, built about 760 A.D. by a Rastra- 
kuta king of Malkhed, has religious CJirvings which are ^aiv- 
ite, Vaisnavite and Buddhist in character. The figure of 
Havana sitting underneath the mount of Kailasa using his 
titanic energy and force to lift it up suggests a favourite pose 
described in the Natya Sastra. Similarly Narasimha, the lion- 
incarnation of Visnu attacking Hiranyakas'ipu, is another recog- 
nised pose in the Natya. 

II. The Elephanta Caves . — In the Elephanta Caves built 
about the same time as the Ellora Caves, there are ^aivite 
carvings of Lord Nataraja in his cosmic dance and of Andha- 
kasura Vadha Marti in one of his most furious aspects. The 
latter cfirving which is mutilated below the waist clearly reveals 
in its hand and bodily pose the influence of the Natya 
Sastra. 

ni. The temples of Conjeeraram . — In the temples of 
Conjeevaram (8th century A.D.) which belong to the Pallava 
period of architecture are to be found hundreds of carvings in 
which ^iva and Krsna are represented as the premier dan- 
cers. Two carvings of ^iva and .two of Krsna selected from 
out of the many show the remarkable influence of the dance 
cult on the sculpture of the period. 
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In the temples of the Ckdlukyan period built in the 
12th century at Halebid and Belur are again to be found 
remarkably exquisite carvings of dancing gods, with all the 
idioms and phrases of the dance art Three selected typical 
carvings, one of Krsna and another of ^iva and another qf 
Parvatl, can prove this. 

In later sculptural monuments belonging to about the 15th 
century, as for example, the temple at Chidambaram, are again 
to be found hundreds of figures of Nataraja and Parvati and 
other lesser gods performing their dances as offerings to the 
chitf Deity. The dances shown in bas-reliefs agree very close- 
ly with their descriptions as found in classical works on danca 
These dance figures are common not only on temple walls but 
also on Gopuras or Sikharas,i.e., the roofs of the sanctum sanc- 
torium of Indian temples. In the gilt Vimana of the famous 
temple at Tirupathi are seen the Vi^nn Krdnia and the 
Laldta TUaha poses of gods. In a Conjeevaram temple, 
there is an idol of Vamana more than 25 feet in height in the 
Visnu Krdnta pose. 

The dance cult in Indian sculpture reigned supreme not 
only in South India, but also, as in the case of painting, found 
.. . ifs way beyond the Indian borders into Java 

Migration of 

the Dance Cult and Cambodia in the Far East The scenes 
depicted in bas-reliefs on the walls of the temple 
of Borobudur at Java, show dance postures as in South 
Indian temples, as also the entire life and atmosphere of 
the country in which that art flourished. The sumptuous 
background and the artistic ensemble of characters in the 
Javanese bas-reliefs form a striking contrast to the Indian ones 
in many of which the requisite background is entirely absent 

A few fine examples of select sculptures from the bas- 
reliefs of the Borobudur temple at Java will illustrate the 
authorised poses of the Natya ^astra, copied by Javanese 
artists, 
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Similar carvings have been found in Champa and Cam> 
bodia. Two of them now shown represent poses of the Natya 
^astra. 

So we can see that the dance cult in sculpture had tra- 
velled over a great portion of Southern Asia and that it had 
continued to be the waking and sleeping dream of many an 
artist in India and abroad for about 15 centuries at least (ap- 
proximately from the 3rd to the 18th century). A detailed 
survey of the subject may push the early limit still more into 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era and throw further 
light on the evolution of the Indian art in general and of sculp- 
ture, painting, music and dance in particular. 

As each age produces a certain type of man who evolves 
a certain type of art, therefore, to understand works of art of 
any period we must know about the individuals back of them, 
the ideas and feelings that permeated those individuals, in 
order that they may produce particularly those works, and 
also the political and social atmosphere that fostered the growth 
of those ideas and feelings. So to understand the evolution of 
the dance motif in Indian art and the motive forces that were 
at work in that evolutionary process, we must go into the 
historical and social background against which the arts 
developed in India. 

The existence of the dance cult in Buddhist art, as is 
seen in the Ajanta caves and in Central 
of^ the 'lead^i^g Asia, seems to be due to several causes. In 

tih«^eiaUon^*^be- Buddhist India, the dancers mostly formed 
tween Dance and population Were numerically 

large, and the art of dancing was encouraged 
and taught in special institutions at the ex- 
pense of the State. In the Samajas of various cities, exhibition 
dances used to be held periodically ; perhaps the incidents 
in the Buddhist Jatakas supplied the material for the perform- 
ances, after the advent of the Mahayana School of Buddhism. 
Also the final codification of the rules of the dance-land in 


Design in the 
Buddhist and 
the Hindd Art. 
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the Natya Sastra of Bharata-muni about the 3rd century A.D^ 
should have influenced the entire world of Indian art, Buddhist 
as well as non-Buddhist, and imbued it with new life and 
enthusiasm. 

To the Buddhist artist, a dancer was a temptress lead- 
ing him into the whirlpool of Saiusiira and so to be shunned 
as Prince Siddhartha did, or an object of enjoyment as in the 
Buddhist heavens. There was nothing spiritual about the 
dance or the dancer. So in Buddhist art, the dancer is 
lifelike, natural and faithfully delineatetl and satisfies 
the observer from an optical standpoint. But from an 
esoteric point of view the dancers in Buddhist sculpture or 
painting convey no deep message like the dancing Natarajas. 
Their form and movement have no symbolic value and sug- 
gest no deep philosophical meaning. Barring a few exceptions 
like the statuette of Dharmapala Buddha, many of them are 
lacking in the suggestion of sublime ideas though there may 
be depth of feeling. The chief point was that Buddha, a 
great ascetic with a shaven head, however humane he might 
have been, did not translate his great doctrines and deepest 
meanings into dance movements. Dance was never a medium 
to him for the pouring forth of his noble and humane soul. 
Though Buddha was a great personality that quenched all 
his arisadvargas at one stroke, his philosophy was full of 
many a prohibition to adventures in thought, and his disciples 
though eminently practical-minded in the leading o{ pious 
lives, failed to touch the eternal with the warmth of their 
heart Necessarily, the Buddhist artists could convey yery 
little of the metaphysical or the supernatural throu^ their 
lines of colours or forms or movements, in spite of the influence 
of Mahayana Buddhism and the prevailing Hindu reli- 
gious traditions around them. What they have done they 
did in a most exquisite manner with remarkable faithfulness 
to life and nature around them as in the animals of the 
Sanchi Stupas, or the beautiful women of Ajanta or the 
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dancers of Java or Indo-China, but without the trace of the 
abstract or the mystical in them. 

But to the Hindu aHist, as well as devotee, dance is 
a form of divine service, an artistic form of worship in which 
he communicates his innermost yearnings and feelings through 
forms and movements to the Divine Infinite Soul who is 
Ndtyapriya or a hver of the dance. In moments of 
ecstatic devotion, the artist rises higher and nearer to 
the supreme creative artist, until he feels himself one 
with Him in action and feeling ; in such lofty but rare and 
transient moments, he catches a glimpse of the Universal Soul 
which he tries to concretise through his art So it is the 
innermost experiences and visions of the Hindu artist-devotee 
and not his physical perceptions of the earthly objects that 
have been wrought into stones, paintings or music, or dance 
movements by the Hindu artist. 

The dance is then a form of divine service expressing 
the artist’s innermost yearnings and feelings. The dance 
cult in paintings and sculptures is similarly a form of divine 
service with this diflference that physical movements are sub- 
stituted by sculptures or pictured movements. 

To many minds, the art of movement appeals as a 
pastime or something to give suppleness to limbs or beautify 
the human form or lend physical grace. But all these aims 
are subsidiary to the chief aim of dance as a ritual — a form 
of imrship^ which is Mok^api'oda, a giver of salvation. 
The ancient benefactors and donors of temples were certainly 
not libertines when they made endowments Tor dances, daily 
or at stated intervals before God, during the temple service, 
and built Natana Sabhas or dance halls in Hindu temples. 
A temple grant of the 9th century A.D. refers to the 
provision made for the recitation of Tiruppadiar Yamala and 
the performance of certain special dances on special occasions. 
According to the Manasara (500 A.D.) the construction of 
dance halls seems to have been in vogue in Hindu temples, 
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In still earlier times, according to Vatsayana, the temple ’ 
of Sarasvatl in each town and city seems to have' 
been the scene of periodical exlubitions of dances. So the 
association between the temple and the dance as a form of 
divine service seems to have been a very, 
of^^the ^Daiice old One and in this association, perhaps, lies 
Cult m Hindu origin of the dance cult in Indian art 
For what the gifted artists with supple limbs 
expressed through tlieir movements, the other artists strong in 
other directions expressed in sculptures and paintings. So to 
the Indian artist there was nothing vile or banal in the art of 
dance which was to him the highest of arts with the loftiest 
of human conceptions. 

There was another important factor in the Hindu My- 
thology that favoured the dance motif in Indian art It was 
that the gods of the Hindus like Siva and Krsna were 
themselves foremost dancers. Their dances brought peace to 
the world, hence they were auspicious. Their dances, witli 
meanings symbolical and spiritual that the Hindu mind has 
not yet been able to exhaust, have been the sources of inspira- 
tion for Hindu poets and philosophers, at least for the past 
2,000 years. 

So then, the dance designs appeared in myriads on the 
temple walls, as symbols of auspicious ness or expressions f 
divine service or representations qf the cosmic dances of gods. 
Havell is of opinion that the image of Nataraja represents the 
dancing orb of the rising sun as observed and felt by the Aryan 
forefathers of the Rgvedic times. It seems to me that his 
attempt to read in Indian works of art, the simple physical 
phenomena of nature like the sunrise, the sunset, the mist and 
the cloud, is rather inconsistent with his attempts elsewhere, to 
read deep spiritual and esoteric meanings in the Indian art 
productions. Moreover, if the ancient Aryans had wanted to 
choose a god to represent the rising snn, they could not have 
chosen a better god than Jndra, the Lord of the East, who 
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with his mighty thunderbolt was ‘nrtyamanaih ’ (Rg., V. 33. 6) 
dancing, and ‘ nartayitr’ (Rg., II. 22.4) one who made others 
to dance. 

Also Siva was not the only god that danced. Krsna also 
•has performed ‘ Tandava Dance ’ over the head of Kaliyanaga 
and other dances^ like ‘Rasa.’ His idol, in dance posture, is as 
common in sculpture and painting as that of Siva. How to 
explain his dances in terras of nature phenomena ? 

L. D. Barnett thinks that the motive behind the image 
of Nateraja was ‘ the devil dance.’ To interpret a dancer, 
who is an effulgence of light, and who holds the eternal fire 
that consumes the dross of existence, as having anything to 
do with devil-worship, is a leap in the dark. 

To my mind, the conception behind the Dancing 
Natarajas and Krsnas, who are the Lords of the Universe, 
seems to be that the artist devotees in their love for dance 
poses produced dancing gods and goddesses, in sculpture and 
painting, with a view to invoke their blessings primarily and 
also to worship them if occasion permitted. 

The conception of dance as an auspicious and benevolent 
form of divine worship, and the iconometrical laws that pre- 
scribed to the idols proportions and the poses of hand and body 
as described in the Niitya Sastra of Bharata, seem to have 
been responsible for the evolution of the images of dancing 
gods ip Hindu art. ‘This seems to be the most natural, simple 
and straiglAforward view of the dance motif in Indian art. 
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j:)Entistry in ancient india. 


Dr. .TAMSHED.JI JIVAN.JI MODI, L.M. & S., L.D.K. (Kng.) 

{Pumbay), 

Twelve years ago wlien I was first appointed to tlie 
chair of Dentistry at the Grant Medical College of Bombay, 

a question occurred to me “ whether Den- 
Iiitroductioii. . . , . -r t ‘ » 

tistry ever existed in India in ancient times. 
While looking into this question, an idea suggested itself to 
me that I should open my lecturing session with a lecture 
on “Dentistry in Ancient India.” T set myself to that task 
and succeeded in preparing a lecture good enough to serve 
the purpose of a lecture to medical students. But the in- 
teresting work on which T was then engaged inspired in 
me the desire for still closer acquaintance with the subject ; 
and to-day’s paper is the happy result of that acquaintance 
with it. 

Dentistry amongst the Ancients has engaged the attention 
of many before me. All of them have traced its origin to 
Greece ^and Egypt, dating it only as far back as about 
1500 B.C. The one object of this paper is to show that 
India, and not Greece or Egypt, was the cradle of Dentistry, 
and it was known to India several centuries before Egypt 
knew it.* As Dentistry then was an integral part of the Indian 
Medical System, and not a separate speciality as at present, I 
shall have to say something about the Ayurveda, i.e,^ the Old 
Indian Medicine. It is often said that Ayurveda is a quackery, 
but those who liave patiently studied this old system, have 
found that far from being a quackery, it at one time flourished 
in as good a condition as the present-day Western Medicine , 
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and that Dentistry which is known to the Western countries 
for tlie Inst 75 — 100 years, was well understood and practised 
by the old Hindu doctors of thousands of years ago. To 
ascertain the antiquity of Dentistry one has to look into the 
question of the antiquity of Indian Medicine because, as said 
above, Dentistry was an integral part of that medical system. 

Indian Medicine is a very, very old science, so old, 
that it is mentioned in the poetry of the Vedic age, i.e., the 
Antiquity of estimated by scholars to be earlier than 

Dentistry. 3100 B.C. Like many Western nations, 

Hindus also consider the science of medicine to be of divine 
origin, and so, for its literature, one has to look into their reli- 
gious books of the Vedas, and the part that deals with medicine 
is known as Ayurveda. The science of medicine is believed to 
be so sacred that at one time it was practised by gods only. 
By gods, perhaps they meant some good and great men who 
rendered meritorious services to their fellow-men. It was a 
custom among the ancient people of all nationalities to deify 
such good men. It seems that, like medicine, Dentistry also 
was at one time practised by gods, for Asvins, the “ twin sons 
of the Sun,” are reputed to have given new teeth to Pushan.* 
This is the earliest mention of Dentistry in Hindu literature that, 
according to the author of the Satapatha Brahmana ( JlRTW 
iJlSWr ) which is the commentary of the Sukla Yajurveda, and 
Lokamanya Tilak, dates back to about 5000 B.C. There is a 
difference of opinion between the Oriental and Western scholars 
about the antiquity of the Vedas. While the Oriental scholars 
date them as far back as 5000 B. C., the Western scholars show 
considerable tendency of modernising them. But from the 
astronomical calculations of the positions of the Constellations 
of Pleiades ( ) * and Orion ( ) * mentioned 

* History of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore of Gondal, 
p. 29. 

" Satapatha Brabmapa, 2nd KSnda, 1st Adhyaya, 2nd BrShr 
mapa, 3rd KapdikS. Sacred Books of the East by Max Muller, 
Part 1, p. 282. 

“ Orion by Lokamanya Tilak, pp. 206-7. 
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in Vedic literature, it becomes certain that the Oriental scholars 
are right in their calculation. There are not only stray 
mentions here and there of Dentistry, but we find that thi.s 
subject was handled by the ancient Hindu doctors, as it is 
handled to-day by the dental surgeons trained in Western 
dental system. Let us examine it under the following 
headings, viz . — 

1. Mouth — its anatomy. 

2. Mouth — its hygiene. 

3. Mouth — its dlseas(>s and their clas.sifications. 

4. Mouth — its diseases and their pathology. 

5. Mouth-diseases — their treatment, medical and 

surgical. 

When I mention the word Anatomy in connection with 
mouth, one may perpaps wonder if tliat science was knowji to 
.... old Hindu doctors. Yes, they knew that sub- 
anatomy. jpct well, and their knowledge, far from being 

based on guess-work, was based on the sure foundation 
of the dissection of the body. Dr. Wise, to whom 
we owe much of our present knowledge of the Old Indian 
Medicine, talking of its Anatomy, says — “ The Hindu philos- 
ophers undoubtedly deserve the credit of having, though oppos- 
ed by strong prejudice, entertained sound and philosophical 
views respecting the uses of the dead to the living ; and were 
the first scientific and successful cultivators of the most import- 
ant and esserttial of all the departments of medical knowledge — 
practical anatomy.” * Two well-known Vedic scholars, Messrs. 
Macdonell and Keith, talking of Anatomy say : “The 
interesl'of the Vedic Indians seems early to have been attrac- 
ted to the considerations of questions connected with the 
anatomy of the body. Thus a hymn of the Athurva Veda 
(X. 2)- enumerates many parts of the body with some approach 
to accuracy and orderly arrangement.” Writing about 
practical anatomy, i.e., dissection, Susruta, that famous Indian 
* Dr, Wise, Hindu System of Medicine, p. 68. 
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surgeon, and father of Indian Surgery, who flourished in about 
1 5 th century B.C., has said “ that a yogin (a holy man) should 
dissect in order that ho may know the different parts of the 
human body ; and a surgeon and a physician should not only 
know the external appearance's, but the internal structures of 
the bod3% in order to possess an intimate knowledge of the 
diseases to whicih it is liable, and to perform surgical opera- 
tions so as to avoid the vital parts. It is by combining the 
knowledge of books with practicial dissection that the practi- 
tioner will alone attain an intimate knowledge of the subject 
of liis profession. ” ‘ How well Siisruta must have known 
the anatomy of the mouth, and how well he must have dis- 
sected that part, is clear fioin his anatomical description of 
the jaw bones. Referring to Susruta’s counting of the jaw 
bone.s, Mr. A. F. Hoernle says that “ Susruta’s way of counting 
the jaw bones agrees generally with that of modern anatomy.”* 
The following table shotvs the similarity in the description of 
the jaw bones l)y Susruta to the description in modern 
anatomy : — 


Superior 

Maxillary 


Modern Anatomy. 

1. Palatal process 

2. Alveolar process 

3. Body 


Sus^ruta. 

Talu 
Ulukbala 
Facial bone 


I 1st 
I Hanu 


9 

Inferior ) 
Maxillary ] 3. 


L4. 


Alveolar process 
Base 'I 

Chin j 

Rami 


IJlukhala 


Hanvasthi | 

Hanu-rnula- 1 

bandliana ^ 


2nd 

Hann 


As regards the morphological character of the teeth 
Mr. Hoernle seems to think that the Indian anatomists were 
uninformed. But the fact of the old Indian doctors having 
recognised a dental condition called (Dalana), t.e., toothache 


* Hindu System of Medicine by Dr. Wise, p, 6S. 

Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part 1, by A. F. 
Hoernle, p. 173. 
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due to the exposure of the nerve in the tooth, shows that 
Mr. Hoernle is mistaken in saying that the old Indian ana- 
tomists were uninformed in the matter of the morphological 
character of the teeth. 


Not only that Old Indian Dentistry was aware of the 


Teething, i.p., 
eruption of teeth. 


order and periods of eruption of the teeth of 
the first set, ))ut it was also aware of the 


disturbances caused to the health of the child at the time of 


teething. Tlie treatment of the conditions incidental to teething 
was the same as is prescribed to-day by Western Dentistry. 
In obstinate cases the; operation of lancing of the gums was also 
suggested as a last resort. 

Health is a very desirable possession, because upon it 
depends the proper performance of every act needed for the 
life. A proverb has it that if a p(U‘son possess- 
OS all the Worldly gifts such as monej% park 
and palaces, but is bereft of health, he is 
infinitely more miserable than one who, though bereft of worldly 
possessions, is in perfect health Guided by these convictions 
ancient Indian tloctors gave prominence to that branch of 
Medical Science, called Hygiene ; and in that branch of Hygiene, 
mouth-hygiene played a considerable part. It is but natural 
that Hindus who boast to be tlie most cleanly nation in the 
world, and wliose daily ablutions have passed into a proverb, 
and whose religion and custom of ages have made them a prime 
necessity of their daily life, should have strict sanitary code 
in the matter of mouth-hygiene. Joseph Murphy says ‘ “that 
Illg^nations of Hinilustan, especially the Brahmins or priests 
of Br^ina, take extreme care of their teeth. Every morning 
they scrub them for about an hour with a small twig of the 
Fig tree. As this custom is prescribed in the most ancient 
codes and religious writings of. India, it reverts, without doubt, to 
the remotest ages, and therefore demonstrates the great import- 
ance that this people, and particularly the Brahmins, has ever 


* A Natural History of the Human Teeth by Joseph Murphy. 
63 
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attached to the beauty and cleanliness of the teeth.” In the 
chapter on mouth-hygiene instructions are given for the cleans- 
ing of tlie mouth and teeth, and the arrangement of the order 
of the dishes that would be conducive to the health of the 
mouth and body. 

These instructions are that, the first thing in the morning, 
a Hindu should clean his teeth with a tooth-brush, 

(Danta-kashtha) and tooth powders or pastes. 
Mouth-hygiene'* enjoined that after cleaning the 

teeth, the tongue must also be cleaned by 
means of a tongue-scraper made of either gold, silver, copper 
or even a twig of a tree ; and then the mouth should be well 
rinsed with cold water. For the tooth-brush the twig of 
several plants, especially the Bavala (Acacia Arabica), Nimb 
or Lim (Mclia Azadirachta) and Karanja (Galedupa Indica) 
were recommended. Why, even unto to-day the twigs of 
these plants are mainly used by the Hindus and other Indian 
nationalities as tooth-brushes. For the purpose of tooth- 
powders and pastes, powdered tobacco, salt, burnt betel-nut, 
popper, dry-ginger, long popper, etc., Avere used. 

On the subject of Dietetics some very useful instructions 
arc given as to the order of dishes, that would be conducive 
to the health of the mouth-cavity and general 
body. These instructions are: “ take soft viands 
first, hard butteracious food in the middle, and liquids at 
the end of the meals. Similarly the sweets must be taken 
first, then acid things, and the bitter and pungent things the 
last of all.” Why, even to-day there is a custom in some 
parts of India (Broach for example) where the people start their 
meals with sweets. I am told the Bobras also do the same. 

In the matter of mouth-hygiene it is also enjoined that there 
should be no hurry over the meals, and the food must be 
well chewed ; and that the mouth must be well cleaned from 
inside and out after every meal ; and the food particles must 
be picked out from between the teeth by tooth-picks. Such 


Dieiebics. 
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was the nature of mouth-hygiene that was taught and practised 
by the Old Indian Dentistry. As a dental surgeon I appreciate 
how well it compares with the present-day mouth-hygiene. 

The Old Indian Dentistry recognised sixty-five (65) 
gHRln (Mukha-Eoga), ?.e., diseases of the mouth. In his book 

Mouth-diseasee “ Medicine,” Dr. Wise gives 

—their ciassifi- the classification as follows: — 
cations. 


Disea.ses of the Lip 

... 8 

„ „ „ Gums 

... 15 

„ „ „ Teeth 

... 8 

„ „ „ Tongue 

... 4 

„ ,, „ Palate 

... 9 

„ „ „ Throat 

... 17 

General Diseases ... 

... 3 

Total 

... 65 


This is neither the place, nor have we the time, to go 
into the details of the pathology of each disease of the different 
„ ... organs of the mouth-cavity. Neither are these 

Month- disease 8 ° ^ •' 

—their patho- details necossary for the purpose of this paper, 

lOgry^ • • • • • 

t.e., to prove that Dentistry existed in ancient 
India. But to show you how favourably the old pathology could 
be compared with the present-day pathology, I shall only 
mention here some of the diseases of the gums and teeth only, 
along \^ith .the corresponding terms from the present-day 
Western dental pathology. What the present-day pathology 
desc ribes as the diseases of the gums, the old pathology de- 
scribbs'as the diseases of the roots, though in the substance 
of the literature the word gum is generally used. A mongst 
the diseases of the root mentioned by the Old Dentistry are : — 
Old Dentistry. To-ilay’s Dentistry. 

(^Itada) ... Scurvy. 

(Danta-pupputaka) Gum-boil. 

(^aushira) ... Alveolar abscess. 
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Old Dentistry. 

To-day’s Dentistry. 


(Paridara) 

Bleeding gums, i.e., the 
condition of early 
Pyorrhoea. 


(Danta-Vcshtoka.) 

Suppumting Gnigir 
vitis. 


(Upaknsa) 

. . Pyorrhoea alveolaiis. 

Amongst the 

diseases of the teeth 

are mentioned ; — 

Old Dentistry. 

To-day’s Dentistry. 


(Diilana) 

.. Local Odontalgia, 
i.e., tof)th-ache. 


<Krimi-dantaka) 

Caries of the tooth. 


(Danta-Sarkarii) 

. Tartar. 


(Kapalikii) 

Wearing away of the 
enamel as the result 
of tartar. 


(Hyiiva-dantaka) 

. Black teeth, i.e., dead 


<eeth. 


From this list of diseases it can be seen tliat Old Dentistry 
recognised all the diseases that aie known to the present- 
day dentistry ; and the nature of these diseases des(!ribcd by 
the Old Dentistry is almost the same as giv’cn by today’s 
dentistry. To show jmn how profound and complel(> was 
the Old Dentistry, I may mention that it was also aware of a 
very, very rare dental condition “ the perforation of the root of 
the third molar or the uisdom tooth by the dental nerve and 
vessels.” will admire its knowledge of this condition 

when I will tell you that this condition is so rare tlc'*^ nkr 
may come across it in one case out of perhaps one million cases. 

The Old Indian Medicine had such fine Materia Medica, 
that it is still a marvel to the Western Medical System. It 
also had its Surgery. It was such fine 
es-tdieir treat- nufgery as a present-day surgeon could look 
Md Burgicaf)!*^*^' with respect, considering that it dates 

back to several thousand years. From that 
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Surgery, the present-day surgery has borrowed several 
operations such as Khinoplasty, Skin-grafting, Lithotomy, 
Removal of the cataract in capsule, etc. Of Surgery, 
AVeber in his “ History of Indian Literature ” says ; 
• In Surgery 1 ndians seem to liave attained a special pro- 
ficiency, and in this department European surgeons might 
perhaps even at this present day still learn something from 
them, as indeed they have already borrowed from them the 
operation of Rhinoplasty.” About Indian Surgery, Dr. Hirseh- 
borg of Berlin speaks in almost similar vein. When Indian 
Medical System utilised these two branches for the relief of 
diseases of other parts of the body, it is but natural that the 
Old Indian Dentistry also made use of them for the relief 
of dentixl sufferings. The use of Materia, Medica by Ol<l Den- 
tistry is evident from the mention of a number of drugs to 
1)0 used as gargles, liniments, tooth-powders, and tooth-pastes. 
That Surgery was also utilised for the relief of dental sulferings, 
is clear from the mention of several dental operations, such as 

1 . Extraction of the tooth by forceps. 

2. Extraction of the tooth by elevators. 

Lancing of the gums. 

4. Removal of the tartar. 

5. Filling of the teeth. 

0. Fitting of the artificial teeth. 

7. Ligaturing of the teeth. 

While talking of these dental operations I may draw 
your attention to these tliagrams of the old Hindu dental 
4««;tr«ments. Along with them I have also given the latest 
designs* of the same to enable you to see how favourably 
the old ones compare with the new. The instruments were 
made of best steel for which India was well known. This 
fa(!t sIkxws that Indian doctors were not afraid of extracting 
fiiMu Ceeth, as the Greeks and Egyptians were. That the 
Greeks and Egyptians ventureil the extractions of loose teeth 
only, is clear from their literature, and the material (lead) of 
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which their dental forceps (odontagogon) were made. A model 
of such forceps is exhibited in the I'emple of Apollo at 
Delphi. * Arabians even more than the Greeks avoided this 
operation of Extraction. For the proof of the existence of 
some of these dental operations one need not search into the. 
old Indian literature, for even unto this day you see them 
performed by Indians who had not the slightest training in 
the Western system of Dentistry. We come across hundred.s 
of cu.ses in which front teeth are decorated with gold or 
jewel studs by Indian jewellers. If Indian (ancient and 
modern) could drill holes in the teeth and fill them up again, 
for the purpose of decoration, it is quite natural that they should 
have thought of filling up the cavities caused in the teeth by 
(Krimi-daiita), i.e., Caries, or the decay of the tooth. 
As a dental-surgeon I appreciate the difficulty of drilling a 
through and through hole (which is required for this decora- 
tion) without killing the nerve in these teeth ; and yet thou- 
sands of teeth are with impunity perforated for this decora- 
tion. Another dental operation that from time immemorial is 
handed down from father to son, or from teacher to pupil, is the 
operation of Ligaturing the teeth. Even to-day there are some 
jewellers (^l»ft) who specialise in this operation. I have seen 
hundreds of human teeth so ligatured ; and as a dental surgeon 
I admire this clever art of the Indian jewellers. These methods 
of decorating and ligaturing the teeth by the jewellers are but 
the vestiges of the once famous dental operations of the 
old Indian dental surgeon.s, of filling in of the teeth for 
(Krimi-danta), *>., Caries of the teeth, and ligaturing for tbp„ 
purpose of tightening the teeth that got loose due to disease. 
Other remedial operative treatments done by old Indian dental 
surgeons were the extraction of the teeth, and removal of the 
tartar : see diagrams of forceps and sealers. It seems from the 
literature that the nature of tartar, and of the pathological con- 
ditions cau.sed by it were well understood by Old Indian 
* History of J)entistry by Dr. Gucrini, p. 46. 
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Dentistry, for therein it is enjoioned that it must soon be remov- 
ed For the pathological conditions caused by it, it is said that 
“ if allowed to remain long, it will destroy the gums and bone, 
and may cause pus, which may give rise to foul breath from 
the mouth, and may ultimately loosen the teeth.” This patho- 
logical condition is called (Upakusa), and is the same 

as what is meant by Pyorrhoea alveolaris of today. The 
mention in the Old Indian Dentistry of tlie two diseases Krirai- 
danta, i.e., Caries of the tooth, and Upakusa, i.e., Pyorrhoea 
alveolaris, shows that these diseases are ancient diseases, and 
not recent ones as is supposed by many people. Since 
the diseases like (Krimi-danta), i.e., Caries of the tootli, 

and (Upakusa), i.e., Pyorrhcea alveolaris, existed then, 

the old Indian doctors must have taken recourse to the 
extraction of these diseased teeth. Then it is but natural that 
having extracted them, they should have devised some 
method of fixing their artificial substitutes. That they did 
supply artificial teeth in those days is certain from the 
fact of the mention of Asvins having supplied a set of 
artificial teeth to Pushan. * Another such mention of 
artificial teeth which dates back to 1194 A.D., we come across 
in Elphinstone’s History of India,* wherein he says that “ after 
having been beaten in the battle, the dead body of Jei-Chandra, 
the Rahtor Rija of Canon], was recognised by his false teeth.” 
As said above, the Old Indian Dentistry made full use of 
India’s* wealth of vegetable drug.s, for the relief of dental 
sufferings. Its Materia Medicii compares very favourably 
with the Dental Materia Medica of the present day. 

Gentlemen, such as I have described above was the Old 
Indian Dentistry. Then you will ask what happened to it, to 
have so killed it that no trace of it was noticed in India for 
centuries till Western Dentistry came in this country to supply 

* History of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore Saheb of 
Gonda), p. 29. 

“ Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 365, 5th Ed, 
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its dental wants. What killed the Old Indian Medicine also 
killed the Old Indian Dentistry is obvious. And what, I feel 
I hear you ask, killed them ? The Old Indian Medicine, in- 
cluding Dentistry, was at its zenith till the time of the 
Mahomedan invasion of India in the 10th century when it 
received its first rude shock. This was the beginning of its 
decline, for nothing can flourish without the support of the 
state which now passed under foreign domination. It was 
during this time of the Mahomedan rule (100 1 — 1707), it seems, 
that India first came in contact with the European nations, the 
contact that further strangled this indigenous medical system 
and its dentistry. After the Mahomedan rule the Peslnwvs 
Ciuue in power (1715 — 1818) and under then^ the Old Indian 
Medicine struggled to revive. T'hen after the Peshwas came 
the English, and their advent in the 18th century brought 
about the death of that once famous and perfect medical 
science, because the English ciime with the preconceived notion 
that Indian Medicine was a quackery, and the Hindu works 
on the subject a repository of sheer nonsense. Not only did 
this notion prevail among the English people, but also among 
some Indians with a mentality that thinks that everything 
European is good, and everything Indian is bad, and who 
because of such menfiility lost their confidence and national 
pride in the Indian Medicine, including Dentistry. This, 
gentlemen, was the reason of its death and consequent dis- 
appearance from this country. 

In the very beginning of this paper I have said that in 
Ancient India, Dentistry did not exist as a separate speei^Uijt, 
by itself, as it exists toda}^, but was an integral 
DeiftiVtry-^its of the medical .system, and practised by 

ordinary medical men. It seems that Den- 
tistry attained the dignity of a speciality in 
Egypt only in the time of Herodotus, i.e., 5th century before 
the C hristain Era, though it was practised in i^pt long be- 
fore Herodotu^. The earliest mention of its existence there 
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dates back to about 1500 B,C., for it is mentioned in Eber’s 
Papyrus which is the oldest medical record in the AVest 
known up to now. That Dentistry was not practised by 
a certain class of medical men called dentists, is certain 
for in the old Indian medical literature there is no word equi- 
valent to dentist. Standard Sanskrit dictionaries like 
(Sabdakalpadruma), (Vachaspatya), have no such word. 

So to find out its influence on the present-day dentistry one 
has to look for it in the influence of Indian Medicine on the 
modern AVestern Medicine, The Old Indian Medicine is the 
oldest medical science of the world, and the history has dis- 
tinctly shown that the AVestern Medicine is the offspring of 
the Indian Medicine. * The refei'ences to this effect are amply 
found in the works of AVeber and Buck who are none too 
partial towards India’s claim to precedence in the matter of 
medicine. Criticising Stenzler’s suggestion of the likelihood of 
Susruta having borrowed from Greek Medicine, for there is a 
considerable similarity in both, even Weber in his book 
“History of Indian Literature”* has to say that “no internal 
grounds whatever appear to exist; on the conti'ary there is 
much that seems to tell against the idea of any such Greek 
influence. Amongst the individuals enumerated as contem- 
poraries of Susruta there is not one whose name has a foreign 
sound. Besides, Susruta and other writers expressly assign 
the cultivation of medicine to Ka^i (Benares) and other 
eastern provinces which never came in contact with the 
Greeks.” Buck in his book, “The Growth of Medicine from the 
Earliest Time to 1800,” seems to belittle the influence of the 
Old Indian Medicine on the Old Greek Medicine, the proge- 
nitor of the present Western Medicine. But probing the 
history further he has to modify his opinion and say “ that 
it is reasonable to suppose, although directly confirmatory 

* Is Aynrveda a Quackery ?— Paper read by Dr. .1. .T. Modi, 
L, M. & S., L, D. S. (Eng.), before the Royal Asiatic Society. 

’ History of Indian Literature by Dr. Weber,»p. 268. 
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evidence has not yet been discovered, that through the channels 
of trade between the two countries, some knowledge of the 
doings of the physicians of India must have reached the ear of 
their Greek brethren. On the other hand at a later period of 
history (after the invfusion of Alexander the Great) the rclations 
between the two countries became quite close and were kept 
up without a break for several hundred years. During the 
earlier part of this period, as appears from the writings of 
Hippocrates, Diascorides and Galen, various drugs and methods 
of treatment employed by the physicians of India were adopted 
by the practitioners of Greece.” It seems a half-hearted ad- 
mission of the influence of Indian Medicine on the Greek 
Medicine, and in making this halting admission he only con- 
siders the direct contact between Greece and India, but he 
seems to forget India’s indirect influence on Greek Medicine 
exerted through Egypt, Persia, and Arabia. Now it has been 
proved that Greek Medicine to a considerable extent owed its 
knowledge to these countries ; and these countries in their turn 
owe their medical knowledge to India. Referring to India’s 
indirect influence on Greek Medicine practised by Hippocrates 
and Pythagoras who are reputed to have originated the present 
system of Western Medicine, Dr. Wise in his book “Hindu 
System of Medicine ” * says : “ All these medical systems have 
a common source ; being originally derived from the family of 
Hippocrates. Those di.stinguished benefactors of mankind 
first explained the nature and treatment of diseases, and reduced 
to theory the various phenomena of tlie human body. The 
Grecian philosophers were assisted by the Egyptian sages who 
appear to have obtained much of their knowledge from some 
mysterious nation of the East. Egypt, after having had her 
institutions destroyed by the sword of the conqueror, became 
the .seat of the Grecian learning ; which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the East, where under the fostering care of the 
Oalyphs of Bagdad medicine was cultiv.ated with diligence and 

* Hindu yyslem of Medicine by Dr. Wise, p. 1. 
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success. It received still further additions from the East, and 
thus improved it was conveyed by Maliomedan conquerors into 
Spain. From thence it was communicated to the otlier parts 
of Europe, where it has exercised the genius of many great 
jnen with so much advantage to suffering humanity.” In the 
above passage of Dr. Wise, you have noticed the reference 
that “it (meaning medicine) received still further additions 
from the East.” That it did receive further additions from 
the East is certain from the writings of Arabian medical 
writers like Serapion (Ebn Serabi), Rhazes (A1 Rasi) and 
Avicenna (Ebn Sina). These authors make no secret of 
their having borrowed from the Indian medical books. Now 
if it is certain that the present Western Medicine is the off- 
spring of the Old Indian Medicine, then it also becomes certain 
that the present-day dentistry is also th(^ offspring of the Old 
fndian Dentistry which then was the integral part of the Old 
Indian Medicine. AVe came to this conclusion by examining 
the history of the Old Indian, Oreek, Egyptian, and Arabic 
medical literatures. Now let us examine if there is any re- 
semblance in the dental literature of other nationalities, and 
the Indian dental literature. My work of search for the dental 
literature of other nationalities was considerably simplified by 
a book called “History of Dentistry” by Dr. Vincenzo Ouerini 
of the University of Naple.s. Ixjt us first of all search into the 
Greek medical literature for indications of the influence of 
Indiaif Dentistry on the dental part of it. As one, speaking of 
Greek Medicine, almost always means the medical writings of 
.Hippocrates, for he is the originator of it, let us first examine 
Ilia writings. Searching in the dental part of his writings, 
one finds that there is nothing in it that is not in the dental 
part of the Indian Medicine. On the contrary there is some- 
thing in Indian Dentistry, viz.. Oral-hygiene, on which Hip- 
pocrates is almost silent In the second book of his treatise 
on Diseases of Women (De Morbis Mulierum, lib. ii, p. 660) he 
gives for foul breath a prescription which he calls “Indian 
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Medicament’.” This is a candid acknowledgment of his debt 
to Indian Dentistry. In another of his book “De alFectioni- 
bus,” while talking of the inflammation of the gums, he says 
“the inflammation of the gums is produced by accumulation of 
Pituita, and that, in like cases, masticatories are of use, 
these remedies favour the secretion of saliva, and thus tends 
to dissipate the engorgement caused by Pituita.”* This 
Pituita, i.c., Bile is the Pitta of the Old Indian Medicine. 
Now it is a well-known fact that the Indian Medicine 
is woven round the theory of the three humours of the 
body, viz., Vsita, Pitta and Kapha ; and that that theory 
was borrowed by Hippocrates, the originator of Western 
Medicine, for his explanation of diseases. So naturally he 
must have also borrowed this idea of Pituita, as the cause of 
the inflammation of the gums, from tlie Old Indian Dentistiy. 
Examining the Arabian medicid literature we come across 
some resemblance between its teachings and that of the Old 
Indian Dentistry. That resemblance we note particularly in 
the works of Avicenna, that great Arabian medical vrritcr. As 
I have said above, it is a well-known fact that like Hippocrates, 
Avicenna also freely drew considerable of his medical know- 
ledge from the Indian medical literature. On the subject of 
the causes of Odontalgia, i.e., tooth-ache, he mentions ‘ worms’ 
as one of the causes by which the dental tissue is gnawed 
away.* This idea he seems to have borrowed from the Indian 
Dentistry for therein also it is said that Krimi-dantsi, i.e., 
Caries or the decay of the tooth, is caused by the worms. 
Ijike Hippocrates, Avicenna also believes that the intense ^ 
pain, accompanied by throbbing feeling in a tooth, is due to 
an excessive accumulation of humours in the root.* This, as 
I have said befoi’c, is an Indian idea expressed in Indian 
Dentistry. Having borrowed several other ideas from the 

’ History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. ,'>0. 

“ History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. 51. 

* History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. 124. 

* History of Dentistry by Dr. Gnerini, p. 1^4. 
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Indian Medicine, it is ))ut natural that they must have taken 
this also from the Indian Dentistry. In an article called 
“Dental Medicines of I lioscorides” in the Dental Comiofi of 
June, 1915, Mr. Hermann Prinz, Pnjfessor of Materia Medica 
in the dental school of Pennsylvania University, attacks this 
Avicenna, the prince of Arabian physicians, as a flagrant 
plagiarist; for Mr. Prinz seems to think that he has borrowed 
his knowledge of Materia Medica from Dioscorides, for there 
is a considerable similarity between the writings of both. But 
Mr. Prinz seems to forget that Dioscorides and Avicenna botli 
borrowed their knowledge from the Indian Medicine, and hence 
the similarity in their writings. 

Abuleasis (Abnl-Casem-chalaf-ben-Abbas), another great 
Arabian medical writer, writing on the treatment of teeth 
loosened by injury, says that “if Styptic remedies have been 
found of no use, it will be necessary to bind and make such 
teeth firm by a gold or silver wire.” * This idea of ligaturing 
or binding the loose teeth is an old Indian idea perhaps 
borrowed by Abuleasis. This treatment of ligaturing the loose 
teeth is considerably practised by Indian jewellers even nnto 
to-day. How this treatment passed from the hands of the 
doctors into the hands of the jewellers is inexplicable. I have 
several limes seen this work in the mouths of iJatients, 
and have always admired it as a relic of that once 
famous dental treatment. There is a specimen, now in 
Louvre at Paris, consisting of six front lower teeth so ligatured 
by gold wire, that was recovered from the necropolis of Saida 
(the ancient Sidon of old Phoenicia) by Dr. Gaillordot,a mem- 
ber of Kenan’s Mission de Phenicie.* This specimen is to my 
mind a proof of India’s influence on the Phoenician dental 
art, perhaps exerted directly on that country, but certainly 
through Egypt, for that country certainly influenced the life 
and customs of the Phoenicians 

• History of Dentistry by Dr. Guerini, p. ljir>. 

* flistoi y of Dentistry by Dr. Gnerini, p. .-9. 
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Such, gentlemen, was the Dentistry in ancient India. 
You must have often lieard that accusation levelled in and 
out of season by some persons that the Old Indian medicine 
is a quackery. May I ask, could Indiii, possessing as it did, a 
polished language, a cultured literature, an abstruse system of 
philosophy, and such fine dentistry as I have described above, 
encourage quackery for its medical system? Gentlemen, 
you know that saying “ Nothing is new under the Sun.” If 
that saying is true, and true it is, it is possible, nay I am 
convinced, that modern dentistry is the re-birth of the Old 
Aryan Dentistry. Reading its literature on Materia Medina 
and Therapeutics I feel that if investigated in the right spirit 
of seekers after Truth, modern dentistry may yet find plenty 
in this section to learn from the Old Aryan Dentistry. Where- 
as, so far the Dental Profession has done its homage to Egypt 
and Greece as the probable countries of the birth of Dentistry, 
I for the first time by this paper do my homiige to India as 
the certain land of its birth. I am happy to do homage to the 
countiy, to whom that homage is properly due. 



SECTION VII 

PHILOLOGY 
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INDIAN LINGUISTICS AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


A. C. WOOLNER, Ekq., M.A., 

Principal, Oriental College, Lahore. 

In Indo-Aryan philolofyy tho most noteworthy event 
since the last Conference lias been the ajipearance of the 
Origin and Derelopment of the Bengali Language hy Profes- 
sor Suniti Kumar Chatterji. This, one may say, is tlie most 
important contribution to tlie history of the Indo-Aryan 
languages since La Formation de la Langue Marathe of 
Professor Jules Bloch. A work of this kind, of course, cO!n- 
cerns not merely the student of Bengali but also every seri- 
ous student of the history of any other Indo-Aryan language. 

The book is remarkable from several points of view. It 
is the first scientific investigation of the history of an Irdian 
language made by an Indian dealing with his mother-tongue. 
It is also the first treatment of an Indian language that has 
been based on a special knowledge of phonetics and exact 
observation of the sounds of the language. The author’s 
phonetic training has indeed reacted on his incidental treat- 
ment of earlier stages as far back as the Veda. He never 
falls into the error of tacitly assuming that any modern pro- 
nunciation of Sanskrit, or of a particular letter, is identical 
with the pronunciation of Vedic times. 

On more than one point, where there is a difference of 
opinion 5 1 find that his conclusions tally with what has been 
my own belief or suspicion. 1 am speaking of course of 
more general matters, not of Bengali in particular. But 
whatever opinion one may hold on certain vexed questions, 
it will be universally admitted that this is s. very valu&ble 
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piece of work and that both the author and his University 
are to bo congratulated on its appearance. 

Every other Indian language now demands an equally 
intimate and equally scientific study. 

You will be interested to hear that my friend and 
pupil Dr. Banarsi Das, after a long study of linguistics and 
phonetics (including two years at the London Oriental 
School), has tackled the phonology of Panjabi in a thesis 
which has been recommended to the Royal Asiatic Society 
for publication. 

It is obvious to you all, though I am afraid not always 
so obvious to your colleagues in other subjects, that there is a 
vast field of research in the Indian languages and dialects 
waiting for workers. 

Sir George Grierson’s Peasant Life of Bihar may remind 
US how much material there is in the mouths of the peasants, 
that is not recorded in the dictionaries of the literary lang- 
uages. The Linguistic Survey of India, rich as it is, could 
in the nature of things give us only outlines, leaving endless 
particulars to be filled in by local enquirers. 

It should be a function of Universities to train such 
local enquirers, to many of whom these studies could become 
a hobby and a recreation from routine duties. 

It is not field-work only that is waiting to be done. 
There are many texts in the older forms of the modern 
languages, not to speak of Apabhram^a and Prakrit, that 
have yet to be published. And of those that have been 
published, there are many that the linguist can use only with 
the utmost caution because of the dubious condition of the text. 
Will some one give us a critical edition of Kabir, and of 
Ohand Bardai? This work will demand linguistic knowledge, 
as well as skill in disentangling the confusion of MSS. 

Another work to whioh 1 should like to refer supplies 
evidence for the history of an Indian language from the 
extreme west qf Europe. I refer to the masterly description 
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of Welsh Romani by Dr. Sampson. That the gypsies of 
Europe use a number of Indian Avords in their own dialects 
is probably known to you all. Tou may be surprised to find 
so nmch that is Indian not only in the vocabulary but also in 
the grammatical structure of the language in a dialect so far 
to the west. 

May I take this opportunity of inviting the attention 
of Indian scholars to the fascinating linguistic problems 
connected with the study of Romani. It is not merely a 
question of finding the Indian form which most closely re- 
sembles the gypsy word (in that one may be misled by a 
coincidence) but rather of tracing back the history of the 
Romani forms in the light of what we know of the develop- 
ment of parallel forms in India. Moreover Romani, which is 
a purely popular language, unaffected by literary forms, can 
throw some light on the history of dialects in India. Of 
smaller publications that have appeared recently mention may 
be made of Le Norn dti Biz by Prof. Jules Bloch. Ho ex- 
amines the relationship suggested by Caldwell, of “ rice” and 
other names derived from the Ureek form with Tamil ai'iii, 
‘ peeled rice.’ Finding no confirmation of the pre-eminence 
of Dravidian India in ancient commerce overseas, he resorts 
rather to Sanskrit vrVii and Persian birinj and indicates the 
possibility of a derivation from a northern region rather than 
from the south. This problem may remind us of the brilliant 
researches of M. Przyluski in which he has demonstrated the 
Austric origin of several Indian words. 

* The general interest in the recent discoveries made at 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro, and the hope that the numerous 
seal inscriptions may be read, may tempt us to look to 
Sumeria for light on the linguistic prehistory of India. 
If so, interest will attach to the book published by M. Autran 
in which he argues the possibility of an ultimate connection 
between the Sumerian language and the Indo-European 
family. In any case, whether Sumeriaji is ultimately 
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connected with a remote ancestor of the Indo-European group 
or not, and whether the Mohenjodaro people spoke Sumerian 
or not, wo must ho on our guard against being captured by 
isolated resemblances which arc more likely to bo due to 
coinoidenco. If, e.g., Sumerian nagar means a ‘mason,* 

‘ builder, ’ wo must not leap to the conclusion that this is the 
source of Sanskrit udgoru. 

To associate similar words is a natural psychological 
process useful in the formation of a language and in learning 
one. It is the foundation of popular etymologies. Within 
the boundaries of one language or of one family this is now 
generally understood. But when it comes to the more 
speculative comparison of remote languages, about which 
there is little evidence, this is apt to be overlooked, if there 
are a few dozen words somewhat alike and of somewhat 
the same meaning. Such long i-ange comparisons distin- 
guish only about six different consonants and two or three 
vowels at the most, so that a simple calculation will show 
that for short words Avith two consonants at least one per cent, 
of some sort of similarity may be expected, and more than 
that, if we allow a certain latitude in the meaning of words 
compared. More important of course than the percentage 
of such resemblances is the regularity of the differences. 

Returning to our proper subject, but looking for a 
moment to our Iranian border, I may call attention to a 
Report on a Ling uistk Mission to Afghanistan by Dr. Georg 
Morgenstierne. He has recorded interesting information 
regarding dialects spoken in Afghanistan, which as he says^ 
are in the process of being absorbed by Persian or Pashtu. 

Of the purely Iranian languages the most important 
perhaps is Paraci, hitherto known only by name. This is 
found in two linguistic islands, in the Shutul Valley and up 
another tributary of the Kabul river in Nijrau and Pachagan. 

Among Dardic dialects lie gives particulars of Kati, 
Vaigall, Asku ,and Prasun, all of them varieties of KSfirl, 
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and further information regarding Khowar and Pashai. 
There is an interesting discussion on the linguistic position 
of the Dardic languages. Kashmiri, Shina, Khowar, Kalasha, 
(lowarbati. Pashai, and Tirahi he considers “absolutely 
^nd unquestionably Indian.’’ Kafiri has far closer affinities 
with Indian than with Iranian. Between Kafiri and the 
neighbouring Iranian languages (Pashtu, ParacI, Minjani) 
there is a gulf, but Kalasha, (lowarbati and Pashai form a 
bridge connecting Kafiri with the purely Indian languages 
by many points of agreement in phonology and especially of 
vocabulary. We shall look forward to the publiciation of 
T)r. Morgenstierru' s material in a fuller form. Let us 
hope also that more may be gathered whih^ there is still time. 
If Norway cun depute a competent scholar for work of this 
kind, surely India or some of tin* provinces and states of 
India can also do something. 




( 2 ) 

THE MAIN LINES OF LANGUAGE GROWTH 

BY 

I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, B.A., Pb.D., 

Professor, Galcvtta University. 

It is an accepted axiom nowadays in the Science of 
Language that “the sentence is the unit of language.” There 
is also another dictum generally accepted that the various 
types of languages found in the world to-day are probably 
simultaneous growths and that they do not represent stages in 
the growth and development of language. The older philol- 
ogists had a very comfortable sort of theory that languages 
pass through a sort of complete circle of the various stages, — 
Isolating, Agglutinating, Inflectional and then back again to 
the Isolating — in the course of their history. Everything so 
nicely rounded off and complete! But that was before the 
past histories of the languages of the varied types had been 
investigated carefully, and before the holophrastic languages of 
the Western Hemisphere had been scientifically studied. The 
present state of our knowledge tends to prove that the various 
types as a whole have remained more or less distinct through- 
out recorded history, and that the chief trend of linguistic 
development in each type (in other words, in language in gener- 
al) is from the synthetic to the analytic type of structure. 

In considering this question we need not confine ourselves 
to any particular language, but we may try to lay down some 
general principles and illustrate these from various languages. 

To b^n at the very beginning of human speech upon 
earth, it seems that there might have been a stage when the 
human being was more or less dumb. This might have been 
true of some of the earlier fossil species of the genus Homo. 
But judging by the structure of the limbs and of the spinal 
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column, and by the concomitant growth of the brain cavity it 
seems certain that Somo sapiens (in other words, man of the 
present-day type) had the speech centres in the brain well 
developed and could therefore speak from the very beginning. 
Marett has pul it very tersely that man “ tried to make a speech 
... as soon as he had learnt to stand up on his hind legs.” * 

The distinction between man and animals lies in the 
former’s possessing mind. Indeed, the word MAN itself 
implies the power of thought. The higher animals possess- 
ing vocal organs do use a certain code of sounds to 
indicate various elementary emotions, such as hunger, fear, 
sex-impulse, etc. ; * and this is especially true of the gregarious 
animals. But we cannot by any stretch of imagination call 
these sounds “ speech ” as understood between human beings. 
These sounds are uttered under stress of particular emotions 
and are merely in the nature of a warning to others rather 
than “ the conveying of an idea from one mind to another.” 
This last is perhaps a satisfactory definition of “ speech. ” 
And the power of speech in this sense is possible only to man, 
because he possesses the power of thought or rationality. The 
Greeks seem to have clearly grasped this idea for they used 
the word XoVoir (logos) to mean both “speech” (or “word”) 
and “ the power of thought ” which controls speech, while they 
used the word aXoyo (Soga) to describe animals, because 
they lack the XaVoo- (Ugos) in both the senses. 

Animals as. well as men are experiencing sense-impres- 
sions every moment of their lives. Both .are able to take 
cognisance of each impression whether pleasurable or otherwise. 
But while man is capable of expressing each of them, the animal 
can in general give utterance only to a few of the very vivid 
ones. The human being, however, has to pass through a long 
process of mental evolution before he learns to use this power 


* Anthropology, p. 132. 
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of uttering forth what he is feeling. For though he has always 
had the capacity of expression, it does not necessarily follow 
that he has always utilised it from the earliest times. This 
faculty, like every other, has had to be developed, and has only 
gradually been brought to its present stage of growth. Luckily 
for science, we have got even to-day primitive tribes existing 
in this world who can give us a fair idea of the stages through 
which the speech of primitive man may have passed. And 
even if these were absent, we know that every human child 
passes through these stages in the process of learning to 
speak. 

The primitive human being is not very far removed from 
the animal in his outer life. His chief concern is with the pass- 
ing moment, and with the perception of the sense-impressions 
of the moment. And he can express each of these perceptions 
by a set of sounds. For each of these sense-perceptions he 
has got a different set of sounds. These sense-perceptions may 
be essentially similar hut human thought is not sufficiently 
developed at that stage to perceive similarities other than 
absolute identity. Hence unless the two sense-perceptions 
are absolutely identical the primitive man feels that there is a 
difference, and that consequently each needs a separate set of 
sounds to express it. It is fortunate for him that his needs 
and his emotions being limited he is not called upon to express 
his thoughts very often. 

Each sound-jumble (set of sounds) that he utters is 
distinct and separate and is quite independent of tlie others, 
however similar in details the individual perceptions 
may be. Thus, if he-sees-a-fine-fish, and his-son-catches- 
the-iish, and his-wife-cooks-the-fish, and then they-all-eat- 
the-fish and they-find-that-the-fish-tastes-nice, for each of 
these five sense-impressions he has an absolutely different 
sound-jumble. Each is a sentence complete in itself but 
between them there is no common factor (fish) such as we 
would expect to find in more advanced languages. In fact 
66 
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language at this stage consists of “ holophrases ” or “ sentence- 
words.” I have used here the term “sound-jumble” as being 
more expressive of the nature of this type of speech. Each 
sound-jumble, therefore, expresses one single perception', 
but it does not follow that the perceptions are simple onea. 
They may be fairly complex. Thus, Marett quotes* a sound- 
juurble from the language of Tierra del Feugo (inhabited by 
some of the lowest type of savages) — mamilhapinatapai — 
which means “looking at each other hoping that either will offer 
to do something wbicli both parties desire but are unwilling 
to do.” 

But the main characteristic of this lowest type of language 
is that even though several sense-perceptions are more or less 
similar, that is, even though they possess certain factors in 
common, the savage mind has not yet been able to grasp 
them, nor yet to draw them out. Now, this faculty of drawing 
the common factor from among a number of sense-perceptions 
is distinctly a faculty possessed by a rational being, a being 
endowed with Xoyo<r (/dpos). This common factor drawn from a 
number of percepts is technically called a concept, and the power 
of drawing a concept is latent in every human being. But 
amongst the lowest type of human beings it is left in abeyance, 
because their life-interests, their needs and their emotions 
barely extend beyond the Wf it (food), (sleep), tw (fear) 
and ^*1 (sex-impulse), which they share equally with the 
animals. Hence these human beings live in a world of percepts 
born of sense-contacts and they hardly seem to feel the need 
of having any concepts. 

As, however, their needs increase, and as their emotions 
get more complex, certain concepts of common material things 
b^in to be dimly perceived. The sound-jumble still continu- 
es, but certain concepts, theoretically at least, get recognised 
and get a separate name. Here we get a “word” in the strict 


* Op. oit., p. 140. 
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sense of the term. Among the holophrastic languages of 
America, this stage is well exmeplified. Thus, Marett quotes 
from the Old Huron-Iroquois language the following sound- 
jumbles : * 

eschoirhon, l-have-been-to-the- water ; 
setsanha, Go-to-the-water ; 
ondequoha, There-is-water-in-the-bucket ; 
dau^tantewacharet, There-is-water-in-the-pot 

We can discover no common factor between these sound- 
jumbles, but stiU the human mind has begun to get an idea 
of the common factor here, the concept “water.” The 
language recognises this when it lays down a hypothetical 
word atcen to mean “water.” The common factor, the 
concept, is recognised and it also gets a label (or name) attached 
to itself ; but still it is a mere hypothetical thing incapable of 
being used in sentences. Still this is a great step forward, to 
have concepts recognised at all, and to get labels attached to 
them. At the next higher stage these “ words ” get themselves 
incorporated into the sentence-words (no longer sound- 
jumbles), and though they are not yet used in their full forms, 
they can at least be recognised. This stage is also found 
among the aboriginal languages of America. Thus, in 
Cherokee we get the holophrase nadhoUnin (bring-us-the- 
canoe) where the separate “ words,” nateii (bring), ctmokaoi. 
(canoe), and nin (to us), — are clearly recognisable. In the 
last stage, illustrated by the Mexican, the words are practically 
as we know them, as in nisoUitemoa, which is made up of 
M (I), sotsi (flowers) and temoa (seek), and means “ I seek 
flowers.” 

It is quite obvious that as man progresses culturally, the 
sense-perceptions that he seeks to express in words would 
increase enormously in numbers. With such requirements a 
language made up of mere sound-jumbles would be utterly 


’ Op. cit., p. 141. 
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inadequate. Hence the very real and pressing necessity of 
concepts and their corresponding labels (names), i.e., “ words,” 
as distinct from “ sound-jumbles.” Sankara in the Vedanta- 
sutrahhdsya (i. 3. 28) makes a clear statement on this point:, 

[The relation of a word is with concepts genus) not with 

individual percepts for percepts being infinite it would 

be impossible to lay hold of their r^ations. j In the higher 
stages of culture the number of percepts sought to be expressed 
in speech is practically infinite and this forces on the develop- 
ment of concepts in a large number together with their labels, 
the “ words.” 

Once facility is acquired in the drawing of concepts, 
things move faster. In the beginning, however, the concepts 
are confined more to material and concrete notions ; the 
abstract concepts come later. Thus we find in many languages, 
not very primitive by any means, appropriate expressions for 
“ my sister,” “ your sister,” “ wife’s sister,” “man’s sister,” and so 
forth, but no separate word to denote “ sister.” Tlie mind is cap- 
able of grasping the concrete relation.ship of each individufil type 
of sister, but the common factor of all these individuals— their 
common sisterhood — has not yet been appreciated. So also 
with numbers. Many tribes, though using languages of a 
fairly complex structure, are yet said to be unable to count 
beyond four. This statement has however to be understood 
in the sense that their idea of number in the abstract does 
not reach beyond four : but given some concrete objects, trees or 
boats or pebbles or cocoanuts, they can in certain cases count 
accurately up to several hundreds. In other words, as far as 
number is concerned they have no abstract concepts beyond 
“ oneness,” “ twoness,” “ threenes.s,” and “ fourness.” It is only by 
very slow degrees that complex percepts, though concrete, are 
seen to be the sum of several abstract concepts. 

Exactly the same stages are passed through by the 
child in the process of acquiring its speech. Only, in 
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the case of the child, the stages are passed through 
within a few months, what took the race many mille- 
niums. The cry the infant utters at the moment of its 
birth and for some weeks afterwards is more akin to the 
animal cry than to human speech. Linguistic sense begins 
to dawn upon the child when it begins to babble and to make 
noises. To the infant the speecli of the elders is merely a 
series of “sound-jumbles” which it tries to imitate in its 
babbling. For the various concepts which its mind is begin- 
ning to draw it lias got its own child-labels, which are held 
to be quite distinct from the “sound-jumbles ” it uses in its 
talks with the elders. This using of two languages, one for 
use among themselves and one for the elders who cannot 
understand, is especially noted when there are in a family a 
number of tiny ones growing up together. Very often the 
baby language persists long after the children have grown 
up and have learnt to talk quite fluently the speech of the 
elders, and this is used to discuss grave secrets and is taught 
only to very favoured elders who could appreciate its worth. 
To the child the whole sentence (generally serving to express 
some bodily want) comes first, the appreciation of the “ word ” 
comes later. This is the natural order in which language is 
acquired and this constitutes the whole secret of “ the direct 
method ” of teaching languages. 

After a language has arrived at the stage of using “ words ” 
rather than “sound-jumbles,” another need is felt. This is 
how to indicate the relationships of the individual words in 
the sentence. Here we get three clearly marked types, though 
there are many intermediate gradations between them. These 
three types are : (i) Isolating, (ii) Agglutinating, and (iii) In- 
flected. No hard and fast limits can be drawn for these, 
for these types shade off one into the other by insensible 
giRdations. A particular language may be classified as belong- 
ing to one particular type, but it may also possess special con- 
structions and devices characteristic of the other two as well, 
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Each of these types show langnagos in various stages of 
growth and development. 

In the Isolating ty]')e the most primitive languages form 
sentences by mere juxtaposition of words without any modi- 
fication in the word itself or any addition in the nature of ap 
affix. - Such juxtaposition of words among the primitive types 
of the Isolating languages are capable of expressing only a 
very limited number of simple Telationships, such as, those of 
the subject and object of a verb, of the possessor and the 
thing possessed and of the adjective and the noun it qualifies. 
There are no relative clau.ses possible, and complex ideas are 
split up into small co-ordinate sentences. This primitive type 
is best seen in the Sudan Languages stretching across Africa 
just north of the equator. A sentence like “I am going to 
the town,” is expressed in Togo as, “I go, reach town-inside 
and in Ewe they say, instead of “He beat him with a stick,” “ He 
took stick, beat him”; and instead of “ He jumped from the 
boat into the river,” they would say, “ He jumped, left boat- 
inside, fell river-inside.”* It will be noted here that among case 
relationships only subject, object and possession can be express- 
ed, and that ‘‘prepositions” are wholly wanting. Among 
the higher developed languages of this type, such as Chinese, 
the same essential features are observable : juxtaposition to 
express word-relationship and small sentences co-ordinated 
together. But C’hinese possesses a most magnificent liter- 
ature, and is quite capable of accurately expressing any idea, 
ancient or modern. It has developed a special set of “particles.”* 
These are derived from the grouping togetlier the various 
word-relationships perceived and drawing therefrom the 
underlying concepts. These “ particles ” according to their 
innate sense and the context modify the .simpler relationships 

'a Werner, The Lanouage. Families of Africa, p. 46. 

*1 use this word in a special sense, akin to that of the Sanskrit term 
avyaya. But the use of the Sanskrit term might be misleading in 
this connection, for in the absence of all grammatical endings 
every word in Chinese is strictly speaking an avyaya. 
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ils determined by mere juxtaposition. Some of them do the 
duty of whtit we call “ grammatical suffixes ” in Inflected 
languages, and they are therefore called by the Chinese “ empty 
words,” i.e., words, that have no independent signification 
(if their own in the sentence. But each of them is capable, in 
other contexts, of being used in its “full” significamie. Thus 
the word liao siguilies the concept of “completion,” and it can 
also be used as an “empty word”; thus, t'alai means “he 
comes,” but t'a Ini Ikio, littjrally “ he come finish,” means “ ho 
came.” ‘ In the second sentence liao is an “ empty word ” and 
does the duty of the suffix of the past tense. Tlie sentence 
construction of Chinese is essentially the same as in the more 
primitive members among the Isolating languages, though of 
course the “ particles ” and the “ empty words ” give it a greater 
and a real {(owor of expression. A few examples will show 
exactly what is meant. “ Home one below Heaven ” means 
“ All ai’e one family under the canopy of Heaven ” ; and “ Few 
what see, many what strange ” means “ The less a man sees, 
the more has he to wonder at.” The style of the later Chinese 
classical writers is very terse, and full of obscure allusions, 
and hence extremely difficult to undcu’stand. But this is not 
the fault of the language but of the Avriters, avIio wish to make 
a parade of their learning.* A specimen from the early 
Chinese classic Shih Ching (or the Book of Odes) may be 
given as typical of the structure of Chinese : 

“Quiet girl her beauty, 

“ Wait mo at city-wall corner ; 

“ Ijove, yet not see, 

“ Scratch head, undecided halt.” 


' Incidentally, this construction shows that the fundamental 
idea of the “ tenses” of verbs was action completed or incomplete. 

*This is very much like the style of the later Kai'yoa in 
Sanskrit. 
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A little thought can easily lead us to the English version : 

“ How lovely is the retiring girl, 

“ She was to wait me at the corner of the city- wall ; 

“ Loving and not seeing her, 

“ I scratch my head and am in perplexity.”^ 

Because we shall consider the Agglutinating and the 
Inflected types next, there is no implication that the Isolating 
type was the first to develop after the words had come into 
existence. Very probably all the three types developed 
simultaneously at different centres. The older theory arranging 
them in a complete circle in order of development is by no means 
conclusively proved. 

In the case of the Agglutinating and the Inflected languages 
the development and growth seems to have proceeded upon 
almost parallel lines. In both the types there are grammatical 
affixes (mostly suffixes, but sometimes also prefixes and infixes 
as well) which define the relationships of the words in a 
sentence to each other. A lot «f these affixes may have been 
at one time independent words themselves, as can be proved 
in the case of many of the affixes of the Agglutinating type and 
with some of those found in the Inflected languages as well.* 
But all the affixes found in the.se two language types are not by 
any means such broken-down words. It is very probable that 
the greater number among them have been connected with (i.e., 
are cognate with) other independent words. Thus, the I.-E. end- 
ings of the Present tense singulars in the Parasmaipada (-mi, 
-si, -ti) are clearly connected with the personal pronouns of the 
three persons, though it would be hardly correct to assert (as the 
older philologists used to do) that they were themselves broken- 
down pronouns. 

' Legge’s translation, quoted by Hilier, The Chinese Language 
and How to Learn It, I, p. 13. 

* The afiBx •ly in English is a good instance. Also the so-called 
case-endings found in the modern Indian Vernaculars, like the 
Bengali -janya, -theke, or the Gujarati -ihakt, -vise, etc., have 
been originally independent words. 
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The ending in both these types cori’esponds to a concrete 
perception of tlie relationships between words. Thus in the 
I.-E. family the ending of the genitive singular would imply 
“ possession by one ” and that of the plural “ possession by 
.many.” In the Agglutinating type, however, there is a greater 
degree of analysis, inasmuch as the affixes there convey a 
single concrete perception, not a compound one as with the 
Inflected type. Thus taking the endings for the genitive, as we 
did in the previous case, the Agglutinating languages show in 
the singular a double affix, “possession one” while the 
plural is likewise double, “possession plm many.” Thus in 
each grammatical form of these latter languag(?s there are as 
many affixes as there are individual varieties of relationship to 
be conveyed. This is seen very beautifully in the Turkish, 
about whose structural beauty Max Muller spoke in terms of 
unstinted praise. He quotes the example of the root m) (love) 
with numerous affixes taken singly or together. * Thus sev~mek 
is “to love,” sev'ish-mclc has the sense of reciprocity, “to love 
one another,” and sev-dirmek is causal, “to cause to love.” while 
sev-il-mek is passive, “to be loved,” and i^ev-me-mek is negative, 
“not to love” ; and we can go much beyond these simple forms 
and go on heaping up the affixes making I’eally complex forms 
like sevdir-il-niek (to be brought to love), sev-ish-dir-iUmek 
(to be brought to love one another), sev~i<th-dir-il-me-mek 
(not to be brought to love one another), and so forth. In the 
artificial language Esperanto, invented by Zamenhof, this 
principle of agglutination has been made use of with conspicuous 
^success; thus, kat-in-et-id-o (cat-female-small-child) is the 
“ kitten of a small female cat,” kat-id-in-et-o (cat-child-female- 
small) is “ a small female kitten.” * In this artificial language all 
these affixes are independent words as well and can be used as 
such. 


‘ Science qf Language, 1899, Vol. I, pp. 426—28. 

® The -0 at the end indicates that the word is a nonn. 
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In the Inflectional type also we see occasionally influences 
of agglutination and get the suffixes heaped up. These are 
seen for instance in Sanskrit in the so-called secondary conjuga- 
tions, where we get forms like iftHhswnw:, 

^W%3tT, etc. The ordinary suffixes of the future in Sanskrit 
also — 'unftr, etc. — are also essentially of the same 

nature. Then again in the pronouns of the first and second 
persons we find that while the sense of the number is conveyed 
by a different stem the ciise is indicated by the same suffix for 
all the numbers. Thus we get wim wrarwtroc, 

and (in the Taittiriya Samhitd), WWt; and in the 

second person and W?!, (unique 

occurrence in Rgveda, i. 109. 1), g'mj;. All these show practi- 
cally the principle of agglutination applied in an Inflected 
language. And among the I.-E. languages the Tokliarian 
shows in its noun declension this principle veiy clearly, doubt- 
less owing to its close contact with the Ural-Altaic languages 
of Central Asia. 

As long jis the language remains completely Agglutinating 
or completely Inflectional we have in the affixes more or less 
*^percepU of word-relationships,” either singly as with the 
former, or with several in combination as with the latter. But 
gradually these affixes come to be thought of in groups arranged 
mainly according to their sense and then it begins to be per- 
ceived that among them also there are common factors — 

“ the concepts of word-relationships ” — the abstract ideas Under- 
lying each group of affixes. The process by which these are 
arrived at is exactly the same as that by which at an earlier 
stage the language got words in place of “sound-jumbles”; 
only at this later stage the process is applied to affixes and 
syntactical relations. By this means the essential ideas underly- 
ing syntactical relations are caught hold of and then language 
becomes like a flexible well-tempered rapier blade. The clarity 
of thought does not suffer in the least, and new relationships 
are seen to exist where none had been suspected earlier. 
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Before these fundamental abstract ideas of syntactical rela- 
tionships are fully realised the language has already become 
possessed of a lai^e variety of “particles” and “auxiliaries” and 
such other words expressing more or less these very ideas. 
These “particles” and “auxiliaries” have been arrived at from 
other bundles of percepts (not syntactical) just like the thousands 
of other “words.” Of course these are mostly used in the 
material sense, but to use them metaphorically is but a small 
step if we remember how important a part metaphor plays in 
the building up of a language. And these are exactly the 
words that help now to express the concepts of word-relation- 
ships and take the place of the older grammatical affixe.s. 
Semantic causes may also lead to slight changes from their 
original significations, and they are helped also by the breaking 
up of the older affixes by phonetic decay and other causes, such 
as the overlapping of syntactical significations. 

Some examples may make these statements clearer. In 
some of the languages of Africa, like the Bushman Language.s, 
the plural is formed in as many as fifty or sixty different ways. 
Each particular type of object seems to require its own special 
type of plural affix so that a round object, or a square one, a 
rough object or a smooth one, and so forth, has each its special 
plural affix. Here the plural is not the concept of “manyness” 
but the percept of the “manyness of a particular type of 
object.” Perhaps a stage higher come the fonr numbers of 
several languages spoken among the islands of tlie Pacific. 
These are singular, dual, tri-al (indicating three) and plural. 
Here the ideas (concepts) of oneness, twoness, threeness, and 
manyness of four and beyond) have been grasped, still 
the fundamental relationship of numbers, that “one” and “many” 
(or “ more than one ”) can between them comprise the whole 
universe, has not been realised. The idea of having only two 
numbers- is distinctly a more advanced idea. We see that 
among the I.-E. languages the dual drops out gradually. In 
Sanskrit the dual originally represents objects which go always 
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in pairs, like the limbs of the body etc.), or 

like pairs of beings (divine or human) who are always thought 
of together or like 

pairs of opposites (g«: «r%sTf^). This seems 

to have been the original function of the dual in Sanskrit, 
but in later times we get what might be termed an 
“ unnatural ” use of the dual in the dvandoa compound, such 
as etc. But the very fact that in many 

of these cases the compound is found in the neuter singular 
shows that the dual as a number is felt to be redundant, as in 
etc. * 

In the T.-E. languages the comparison of adjectives in 
three d^rees is merely a relic of the times when there werti 
three numbers — the comparative being used when there were 
ttoo things compared and the superlative when there were more 
than two. All the older languages of this family show the three 
degrees but the mcKlern ones show a realisation that only two 
are quite enough for all purposes. In French, for instance, we 
get the words plus and le (or la) plus prefixed to the 
adjective to make the comparative and the superlative re- 
spectively, and similarly in Itilian we have the words piu and 
il (or la) piu prefixed. In Persian the suffixes used for 
these two are ^ {-tar) and {-tartn). The almost com- 
plete identity of these signs indicates a realisation that the es- 
sential ideas sought to be conveyed by these two formations are 
the same. The final step — complete identity of the comparative 
and superlative forms — is achieved in our Indian Vernaculars : 
as for instance in Gujarati, (Riiraa is old), 

(Rama is older than his brother Laksmana) 
and ^ ^ ^ (Rama is the oldest of all) : exactly simi- 
larly we have in Hindi, TW t, uw Wfi t, 

and fin k. The same style of coastructions we get in 

Bengali and in other vernaculars also. In English, though all 

* Of coarse the idea of the whole being a “ collective *’ is also 
responsible for the singular in these cases. 
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the three different forms are still used, we also get construc- 
tions like “ the best of the two ” or “ the better one among 
them all.” Of course these are not regarded as correct 
standard forms but colloquial. 

The dropping of affixes is due in the first place to phonetic 
reasons, and this phonetic decay of affixes is hastened by the 
process described above of putting them together in dififeront 
“bundles,” and then drawing the common factors — the fundamen- 
tal syntactical concepts. For instanee, with regard to the noun 
cases, many languages show a far larger number of cases than 
the seven with which we are familiar in Sanskrit and the I.-E. 
languages. Finnish, for example, shows no less than fifteen 
cases, distinguishing between the ordinary genitive of posses- 
sion and the partitive genitive, between the true instrumental 
and the associative case, lietween the “in ’’-case and the 
“ on ’’-case and so forth. In the course of language development 
several of these are seen to possess a common fundamental con- 
cept which then gets adopted for all of them with the necessary 
variations. Even in the fully inflected stage the process is 
seen to have already begun, for we find, for instance, an 
overlapping of cases syntactically. Thus we get in Sanskrit 
the preposition usetl with no less than three diff’ei'ent 

cases from quite early times, and the genitive seems to have 
been used at all periods to indicate all manner of syntactical 
relationships.* Such constructions mark the beginnings of 
the analysis of the ideas underlying synbictical relationships. 

We find the same process at work in the case of verbal 
suffixes as well. In the Atharva Veda wo find the sentence 

where the moods clearly overlap in sense. The history of the 
usage of the Abrist, the Perfect and the Imperfect at different 
periods of Sanskrit also tells the same story of differences 
being levelled out through realisation of the fundamental 

This is seen in the rule so often given i|d; 

the 6th (genitive) case is used, for general relationrfhips. 
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concept Similarly with the distinction of Parasmaipada 
and Atmanepada. In older Sanskrit as also in the Avesta 
and Greek, the distinction between these two “voices” has 
been more or less carefully observed, but later on it drops out 
because generally the context is enough to show who enjoys 
the result of an act or suffers from it. This distinction is 
found preservetl in later Sanskrit only for the passive voice 
and in certain verbs like to die, which must necessarily be 
Atmanepada.' There are reasons to believe that even the 
“conjugational signs ” (the oikarandni) of the Sanskrit verbs 
signified originally some definite modification of meaning. 
The parent I.-E. seems to have possessed no less than 
thirty-two such signs* and in Sanskrit a great many of 
these have already fallen together (the majority in the first 
conjugation or the 6/iM-class) partly because of tlie similari- 
ty of forms and partly because the original fine “ perceptual ” 
differences, which these ix“pre.sented, were being steadily discarded. 
Thus, from an original root yu (to join) we get a deri- 
vative form yu-dh (to fight) in the specially modified sense 
of “joining in battle,” while the Latin form jungo shows another 
vikarana.^ We also find a special class of verbs in -sko in Latin 
and Greek, but in Sanskrit these are (all except one) included 
amongthe^»AM-class with bases ending m-ccha (like 
*i^^etc.). In the Veda these verbal vikamnas are often quite 
different from what we are used to in classical Sanskrit, and it is 


’ Occasionally in later Sanskrit we And an Atmanepada form 
deliberately used, e.g , in Bhagavnd Gita, xiv. 14, 

In Latin the so-called “ deponent verbs ” are relics of the 
ancient Atmanepada. 

* As enumerated by Brngmann. 

’ Is this perhaps at the back of the old-fashioned arrangement 
of roots by Sanskrit grammarians in the alphabetical order of the 
final letters ? See, for instance, the famous list tfUBW gftt ’W 
fw, etc. 
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not impossible thfit these did modify the sense in some special 
manner, to which we have now lost all clue. In classical 
Sanskrit .also wo got some roots conjugated in different 
“classes” and sometimes even with a slight modification of 
meaning, eg., w, etc., .and these are hut relics of the 

old modifie.atory power of tiie vihat'anai^. 

From this we sec tliat languages progress from the synthe- 
tic typo, where there are a large nutnhor of affixes to define tlie 
relationships of words, to the analytic typo, where the ideas 
underlying these affixes are analysed into their fundamental 
Oiincepts, thus making it possible for the affixes to be discarded 
in course of time. This progress from synthesis to analysis 
is not uniform for all langu.ages, nor is it maintained at a uni- 
form rate during all periods in the history of any particular 
language. And this advance, as a ruh', m.arks the progress 
of a race in intellectual .acumen. This is specially well 
marked in the Malay-Polynesian family of langu.ages. In 
this family, the speech of the highest cultured tribes — the 
Hawaiians and the M-ioris — comes nearest to the analytic 
type. 

But there are many other factors to consider while we 
survey the liistory of a langu:ige over periods stretching across 
centuries. Two factors, however, are of prime importance in 
this connection — (i) racfial admixture, or more correctly, admix- 
ture with people spe.aking a different type of language, and 
(ii) literature and culture, and, above all, religion. 

Cont.act between two peoples speaking different languages 
affects the speech of both. The most obvious effect of such 
contact on language is, of course, to be seen in the vocabulary. 
But that is the least important part of the results which 
follow. The most important effect is the break-up of the 
synthetic structure of the language affected. When people 
intermingle they must necessarily hold intercourse with each 
other, and in such cases the stronger race, whether politically 
or culturally, forces the other to adopt its own language ; and 
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SO it is the language of the stronger race that suffers the greatest 
changa' The greater the divergence between the structures 
of the mingling languages, the stronger marked and deeper 
is the effect produced. Foreigners cannot speak a language 
with the same instinctive grasp which a native speaker 
can command, and hence it follows that a foreigner, while 
speaking, is always tending towards uniformity by losing 
sight of the numerous “exceptions” to grammatical rules. 
This same tendency also leads to a slurring over and ultimate 
discarding of suffixes. To the foreigner the essential under- 
lying idea is enough and he does not c.»re for the fine distinc- 
tions which affixes would make. The native follows him more 
or less intuitively.* In course of time the resulting simplicity 
as achieved by the foreigner begins to be appreciated. Lan- 
guage is after all but a means to convey thought from 
one mind to another, and as long as that purpose is served, the 
average speaker cares little or nothing for grammatical finesse. 
And it is the average speaker that moulds a language. Thus, 
as a direct result of racial intermingling, language advances 
perforce from the synthetic to the analytic structure. This 
factor therefore works for change. 

The other factor mentioned is a force for conservation. 
Literature, culture and religion are among the most valued 
possessions of a race, because they all, and especially the last, 
appeal to the highest emotions of man. And so we find that 
when a great literature and culture or a great religion becomes 


^ “ The English of Alfred would never have become the Englisli 
of Chaucer but for the misusage it received by Danish and Norman 
conquerors. Nor could we be able to account for the strange aspect 
of French, unless we knew how Latin having suffered already by 
the ill-treatment of Roman legionaries and the Celtic inhabitants 
of Gaul, was finally knocked to pieces by German Franks/* 
MaxMiiller, Science of Language (1899 ed.), I, p. iv f,). 

® I myself, while in Germany, if I was not sure of the gender 
and case to be used with the definite article, used to slur it over 
and simply uttered “de-.** And this answered very well, for the 
native speaker who heard me supplied the correct form for himself I 
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enibodied in a language, that language gets a power to resist 
change. For the speakei’s of that language are naturally 
loth to get away from what they value the highest. Take 
for instance the change that has come over German since 
Luther’s days. Luther’s Bible marks the beginning of Modern 
German ; and the changes that liave occurred in the language 
during the four centuries that have elapsed since that work are 
very small as compared with those that took place during the 
four centuries preceding. The more stable conditions of the 
German people during the last four (ienturies have m'tainly 
contributed to the stability of the language, but the most 
important factor has been, without doubt, this great book, 
embodying the hopes and aspirations of the entire nation. 
Similar has been the effect of the English Bible in stabilising 
die language of England. Shakespeare’s works which were 
produced very nearly about the same time as the Bible are 
easier to understand to-day than the works of Chaucer, who 
preceded the Bible by about a century and a half. In fact 
there is greater change visible in English between Chaucer 
and Shakespeare than in the centuries that have succeeded 
the latter, and this in spite of the most varied type of racial 
and linguistic intermingling. 

Thus it is seen that these two factors are mutually 
opposed, the first tends towards disintegration and change 
while the second is decidedly conservative in its effects. The 
opposite tendencies of these two factors may be exemplified 
in the difference in the development and progress of two 
Itinguages of the same family. Hebrew and Arabic in the 
earlier centuries of the Christian em were practically at the 
same stage of growth and Uieir structure was practically 
identiad. But modern Hebrew is decidedly analytic in 
structure, while modern Arabic has still a very considerable 
amount of synthetic structure. The reason for this change 
in Hebrew lies doubtless in the historical events which caused 
the Jews to wander all over the earth and to tnix freely with 
5S 
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otJier nations. The Arabs too had spread all over the old 
world and had come into contact with people speaking various 
languages, but there was an important difference. The latter 
went everywhere as conquerora, who could impose their 
language and culture upon others, and also above all as bearers 
of the Gospel of the Prophet of Arabia. And it is this last 
fact-, a great religion embodied in the Quran, that still binds 
the Arabic of to-day to its ancient form almost unchanged. A 
great religious book, accepted as sacred by millions, has made 
the language in which it was written also sacred, and this 
sacredness has had force enough to resist all changes which 
might have followed from contact with other languages. 

Among the I.-E. languages Lithuanian is at the pre.sent 
day the most synthetic in structure, having remained practi- 
cally stationary during the past couple of thousand years or so. 
The reason for this has to be sought in the fact that Lithuania 
is a comparatively poor country with an extremely rigorous 
climate, and is full of swamps and forests. It is not a land 
which could tempt acoUqueror ; and so the Lithuanians have 
lived their lives more or less undisturbed within their swampy 
forests, and their language has felt very little of foreign 
influences. 

On the other hand English and Persian are the two 
languages of this family that have sulvanced furthest along the 
analytical stage. The influences that worked on English are 
very well-known,' and during the last century and more 
English has been slowly but surely attaining the position 
of World-language— a position which it has very nearly 
attaineil. Persian has been remarkable because it achieved 
the analyticsal stage the earliest Ever since the days of 
Pahlavi (Middle Persian), i.e., since the second century of 
the Christian era, the language has been definitely analytical, 

'■ ■ - r— — ' — — r* — — — *■ ^ 

. ' See in particular the very, fine chart of the progress of English 

^iven in the JUncjfchpCB'Uu Britannica, 11th ed.', s. v; -‘English* 
Language.” 
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and daring the intervening cimtiiri«j it has progt•e^sed still 
further in the same direction. The result has been that 
Persian is now almost completely analytical in structure, 
if we exclude the formations borrowed directly from Arabic 
grammar and even these are being used more and mom 
analytically.' The reason for this almlost complete transfor- 
mation of Persian is due to the fact that as early as the 7th 
century B.C., in the earliest stiiges of the Persian language, 
the Iranians conquered Babylon and came into very intimate 
contact with its Semitic language. We find the old Persian 
even of the Achaemenian days less synthetic in structure than 
the Avesta which was the language of Ea.stern Iran. Thi.s 
Semitic contact has continued throughout all subsequent 
Iranian history and has constantly acted as a factor in chang- 
ing the structure of the Persian tongue. 

The linguistic history, of India furnishes quite good 
insbinces of the changes from the synthetic to the analytic 
type. Sanskrit in the earliest stages in the Rg Veda) 
is quite clearly .synthetic in structure. The Brdhmanas 
show a very strange type of syntax which seems to me 
to be only partly due to their being the earliest attempts 
at prose composition. I think that the peculiar syntax, of 
the Brdhmanas really represents a transition stage, or 
more correctly the first step in the transition, between 
the synthetic and the analytic types. The reason for this 
is clear. The Rg Veda hymns were compiled under 
almost pure Aryan influences for the influences of the ddsa 
yarno, the aborigines of India, had not begun at that period. 
The Brdhmanas^ however, were composed in the plains of the 
Gangelic Doab and by that time the aborigines had been 
accepted as the fourth caste of Hindu society. The influence 
of this racial admixture therefore, seems to be the ^ principal 

* Present-day Persian writers have a marked tendency to 
discard Arabic wonls and formations and to revert to the pare 
Iranian elements. 
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reason of the peculiar syntax of the prose of the Brahmmas. ' 
But the sanctity of the Vedas already accepted in the 
Brahmanas and definitely established in the TfpanHfids acted 
as a conserving force and resisted to a great extent the 
movement towards analysis, at least as far as the learned 
“standard speech” — the Sanskrit language — was concerned. 
The populai' dialects, what might be called the “Primary 
Prakrits,” were unfettered by any such restrictions and they 
went on along the way to analytic structure. The Brahmanas 
are distinctly more popular in their contents and hence they 
would naturally show greater influence of the popular dialects 
than would the more philosophic and more learned Upani§ads. 
But even here the force of religion acted distinctly as a brake. 

Next came Panini with his wonderfully accurate 
Vyakarana (analysis) of the standard Sanskrit speech of his 
days. So masterly was this work that Paiiini was almost 
immediately hailed as a great Sage and received all the honours 
due to a holy Rsi. And this added further sanctity to the 
already holy language he had analysed. From that time 
onwards to change Sanskrit, or even to think of changing 
it, was tantamount to a grievous sin. The Prakrits moved 
on apace along the usual path of analysis, and especially after 
Buddha had broken the Vedic tradition and had given 
His message in the vernacular they seemed to have acquired 
fresh strength. But the Prakrit of Buddhist Scriptures paid 
the penalty of its new-found greatness, for it became in its 
turn the sacred language of the leiirned few and ununderstand- 
able by the general public. This was the age of what are 
known as the “ Secondary Prakrits,” of which we find specimens 
in the Sanskrit Drama as also in the fairly extensive Prakrit 
poetical literature. But all this time Sanskrit remained pa/r 
ex<^lence the language of real culture and works continued to be 

' The influence of Dravidian languages on Sanskrit is now 
being definitely accepted, But it has yet to be worked out in 
detail, 
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produced in it in groat profusion. But the divorce between 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits is seen to get wider and wider each 
succeeding generation. Writers of Sanskrit, however 
eminent, must have talked Prakrit in the bosom of their families 
for all women talked Prakrit. And in many places it seems 
clear that the writer has thought in Prakrit and has then 
translated into Sanskrit. Thus a good many Prakrit forms 
and “ Prakritisms ” have crept into classical Sanskrit literature. 
This growing divergence between the learned language and 
that of the home is well reflected in the ever-increasingly 
stilted and unnatural style of later Sanskrit literature. Often 
there are indeed passages of great beauty and real magnificence 
— but the language is cijrtainly not the language of average 
humanity. In one direction, however, Sanskrit had not been 
fettered byPaninian shackles, and in this direction Sanskrit 
developed to an extent almost incredible. That direction was 
the compound, the mmdsa ; for though Panini had laid down 
the rules governing them, still he had set no limit to the num- 
ber of words that could go to the making of a compound. Bdng 
free to develop in this one direction and knowing from the 
Prakrits the advantages of discarding suffixes the later writers 
of Sanskrit took tlie fullest advantage of this freedom. The 
huge compounds — the “alphabetical processions” — sprawling 
across the pages of the Kddamhari and similar works are but 
the natural outcome of the tendencies present in every form of 
human speech, which ultimately lead it to the analytical type. 
The very grotesqueness of this form of literary atrocity is but 
a symptom to show how effectively tlie natural life of a magni- 
ficent language had been strangletl out of it by the double 
sanctity imposed upon it. 

Our modern Indian vernaculars (the so-called “ Tertiary 
Prakrits ”) have grown from the spoken forms of the Secon- 
dary Prakrits. They have more or less kept on developing 
the analytic structure. But so great have been the hold of 
Hindu Bdigion and that of the sacred “ Speech of the Gods” 
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(the Deva-bhdsd), that there have been in the history of each one 
of the vernaculars periods of reUirdation when it has been 
thrown back as it were to the synthetic type. The learned Pandits 
have always tried to force on the more or less analytic vernaculars 
the synthetic mould of Sanskrit. Atid many of the earlier as 
well as later writers in the vernaculars have been profound 
students of Sanskrit as well as writers of repute in that language 
as well. Thus we find in the history of the vernaculars alters* 
nate periods of Sanskritic and vernjicular styles. The influence 
of Islam did produce a groat effect, but even that was 
powerless to overcome the conservative force of Sanskrit.* 
But among the languages of modern India those which 
have come most in contact with liorder or aboriginal tribes 
.are the most pronouncedly analytical in their structure.* 
Bengali is a notable example of this, and here, besides, the 
influence of Islam also has gone deeper among the masses 
than in other parts. The ancient Madhyadeia, the home of 
Sanskritic culture, surrounded as it always has been by peoples 
speaking Sanskritic vernacuUu’s, has retained in its language the 
greatest amount of synthetic stiaicture. And this was, be it 
noted, in spite of wave after wave of foreign invaders that broke 
upon it. The chief reason for this was that the heart of the 
Madhyadeset has always remained Hindu. In fact the Moslems, 
though- politically the stronger race, adopted the language 
of the land and with a Persianised vocabulary converted Hindi 
into Urdu. 

The advent of the British has brought new and profound 
influences into India. English words are now current in all 
oui* dialects, even in the remotest village.s, much as Persian and 
Arabic words had done in the earlier days. But England has 

; — 4 : u._ 

* Besides, the propai^ation of Islam was mainly among the 
illiterate masses; hence the inflaence of Islam is barely "perceptible 
in the vernacular literatures except in Urdu which is mainly 
Islamic. 

* This is specially true where these aborigines have beep adnjit- 
ted into the Hindu fold. , . . , . . . , . 
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succeeded in moving the inner consciousness of India in a 
manner never known before. Already the effects are apparent 
in the structure of our languages. The most modern writers 
are taking the languages definitely along the analytic model 
of English. And this is scarcely to be wondered at, for most 
of these writers are deep students of English language and 
literature and also fairly good writers in that language also. 
And not a few of them think first in English and then trsuis- 
lafce into the vernacular. How long this process may continue 
until the inevitable reaction sets in, and what form that re- 
action may take, we need not try to guess. One thing at least 
is certain, viz^ that the influence of English has carried our 
vernaculars definitely further in the direction of tlu; analytical 
typ<\ 
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THE RELATION OF PlNINTS TECHNICAL 
DEVICES TO HIS PREDECESSORS. 

Dr. MANGALA DEVA SHASTRI, M.A.. D.Phil. 

(Librarian, Oovt. Sanskrit College, Benares). 

There can be no question that Panini occupies the foremost 
place in the liistory of Sanskrit Grammar. On account of its 
accuracy of style and scientific method his masterpiece — the 
Astadhyayl — has served as a model to a host of subsequent 
authors on the subject. That the Paninian grammar represents 
the climax in the development of the scientific study of Sanskrit 
is recognised by all. That he was preceded by a long series of 
Sanskrit grammarians whose works have been directly or in- 
directly drawn upon by him is also evident from the numerous 
authorities quoted by him in his Sutras. But in spite of all 
this it is not generally admitted that the technical devices used 
by him are not wholly his own innovations ; cf., for instance, 
Burnell; On the Aindra School <f Sanskrit Gram~ 
marians, pp. 38—42, 114. The result has been that several 
works, apparently pre-Paninian, have been assigned to the 
post-Pa^inian period mainly on the ground of the use in them 
of such technical devices. It would not be^ therefore, without 
interest, to show here, on the basis of the Mahabhasya and' 
the allied literature, the relation of Panini’s main technical 
devices to his predecessors. 

His main technical devices may be brought under three 
heads: (1) the system of abbreviation known as Pratyahara, 
(2) the system of Anubandhas or indicatoiy letters, and (3) the 
use of Sariijflas or technical terms. 

' 466 
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1 . 

The Pratyaharas may be subdivided into two varieties, 
i.e., (1) thoselbased on the so-called Mabe^vara Sutras, like 
irar, SR, eta, and (2) those independent of the same, e.g., 
(Ill- 1» 4:0). ‘ At first it seems that there 
is no definite proof for asserting that the system of Pratya- 
haras is not entirely due to Panini’s own ingenuity, as it is 
difficult to point out any use of this device in any work 
which can indisputably be claimed to belong to a pre-Paninian 
date. Still there are cases of their occurrence which are 
worth considering in this connection and must not be al- 
together passed over as of no significance. 

The first and foremost of them all is the use of the 
Pratyahara in the Vaj. Prat (I. 27). That this work 
must be anterior to Panini and consequently is not by the 
author of the Varttikas on the Astadhyayi is clear from its 
loose style and inconsistency as well as want of uniformity 
in the employment of its own Paribhasas and technical terms 
(cf. I. 38 and 40 ; I. 52 ; IIL 9-10), which cannot be compared 
with the accurate style and the consistency of method of 
Knini. The use of such terms as and in this 
Pratisakhya in a sense which is identical with that found in 
the Rg. Prat, and is certainly earlier than that assigned 
to them by Panini is another point (to quote only one out of 
many of the same sort) in favour of the same view. The 
identity of the Sutra — in the Vaj. Prat. (I. 3) and 
in the Katyayana ^rauta Sutra (L 103, 112; VII. 23), — which 
is generally recognised to be anterior to Panini, is also interest- 
ing in this connection. 

In addition to this I have collected the following instances 
of the use of Pratyaharas from the Unadi-Sutras : — (119), 
(569), (588). Evidently these Pratyaharas are identical 

with those of Panini. IVom this fact and from the identity 

‘ Unless otherwise specified, the references in th!6 paper are to 
the Astadhyayi. < 
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of many technical terms (e.gr., »TOrr, jwwr, ft, 

et&), found in this work and that of Knini, one is easily 
led to conclude the unity of their authorship, or at least that 
the former is posterior to the latter. But a reference to the 
Mahabhasya (cf. VI. 1, 123; VII. 1, 2 ; VIE. 3, 50, etc.) and 
the Sutras of Panini (cf. VI. 2, 144 ; VII. 2, 9, eta) clearly 
shows, not only that Panini cannot be the author of the 
Unadi-Sutras, but also that they existed before Panini. This 
view is also confirmed by later commentators ; cf. Kaiyata 
(III. 3, 1) : i 

I The remarks of the Pada-mafijaii 
(III. 3, 1), too, in this connection are to the same effect The 
^abdendusekhara (III. 3, 1) says : — 3*11^ 

i Nor can we argue 

that the Sutras containing the above Pratyahams are later 
interpolations, because they form an int^al part of the whole 
work. The likelihood that in these cases some later hand 
might have replaced older expressions by the convenient 
Pratyaharas of the Paninian system is also obviated by the 
presence of several older terms {e.g^ «tramw) in works 

like the Varttika-patha on Panini, which is more immediately 
concerned with the Paninian grammar than the Unadi-Sutras. 
Those terms are still retained there and have not been replaced 
by those of the Paninian system. In view of all this we 
cannot set aside the evidence of the Unadi-Sutras as of no 
importance. 

Next we come to the interesting evidence of the Phit- 
Sutras in this connection. The Pratyaharas used in this 
tract are:— w (27 = w), (31), (49), w (51), 

(48, 66*sf^). It is evident that tlie reading in Sutra 
51, though generally found in the printed texts, cannot be 
the original one, because it is rather unnatural that the same 
author would use and ww for the same purpose. I have 
not yet thoroughly examined the question of the relation of 
these Sutras to Pajdni. Still a reference to»the Mahabhasya 
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shows that these Sutras existed at least before Katyayana 
andPatafljali ; cf. Mahabba. (VI. 1, 92) : — • 
irm: I and (VI. 1, 123) : i w »#- 

cf. also Kaiyata on this Sutra and the SubodhinI on Pliit- 
Sutra 1. The remarks of the last-mentioned work on Ph.-8. 
86 are : — WCT i In the light of all 

this it seems likely that these Sutras were written before 
Panini. 

Then there are several cases of the occurrence of Pratya- 
haras in the Paribhasas attached to the Paninian system. 
As yet I am not in a position to answer the question finally^ 
as to how many of them are identical with or are based on 
the Paribhasas of teachers older than Panini. The sweeping 
assertion of Nagesa (in the beginning of the Paribhasendu- 
s'ekhara) — 9rt<T«5- 
with regard to all the Paribhasas has not been 
taken in its literal sense even by his commentators. Still 
there can be no doubt that at least some of the Paribhasas 
are of this nature, especially those which are only partially 
inferred from the Sutras of Panini ; for instance, the Pari- 
bhasas fife: m irw ggerw; and 

w i w ii 

are taken by the commentators as of this sort On the 
former the Pada-mafijari (U. 2, 19) says : — 

iftwror qftEt i nrfiniT 

m q»n[ Ei i ^% i 

The Manorama (II. 2, 19) remarks 
g mWTft ETEt 

»nE: I The words of the Tattva-bodhini on the latter 
Paribhasa (cf. VII. 2, 10) are also to the same effect Thus 
even if we do not take into consideration the question of 
other Paribhasas, several of which contain Pratyahajfas, 
the occurrence of and in these two Paribhasas alone 
is of great signi^cance. 
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It follows from the above discussion that very likely 
Panini was not the inventor of the idea of Pratyahara 
and that, not only such Pratyaharas as and 

but also those which were similar to or even identical 
with WIT, etc., of the Paninian grammar, were known 
before Panini. This of course implies that the so-called Mahe- 
svara Sutras, more or le.ss in their present form, existed before 
Panini. The testimony of Sanskrit grammarians that they 
are due to Mahesvara (and not to P.anini) — even though the 
tradition cannot be traced in the Alahabhasya — and the state- 
ment of the Alahabha. that the word 1% in I. 1, 1 is used in 
the beginning of the for the sake of may also lend 
some support to the likelihood that they are wholly borrowed 
by Panini from an older work. Lastly I may add that the 
familiar way in which the word Pratyahara is used in the 
Mahabha, also suggests that the word was not confined, even 
in his times, to the Paninian system alone. 

II. 

The Anubandhas are generally used with Pratyayas; 
but their use with particles (e.<7., wiw Dhatus and 

Pratipadikas {e.g., HI. 1, 134; II. 4, 70) is 

also not rare. That they were employed by pre-Paninian 
grammarians is proved in a general way by such statements of 
the Mahabha. as I w w 

(VII. 1, 18: W’T:)- The fact that before offering 

this as the last solution of the use of w in some other 
alternative solutions are proposed in the Mahabha. does not 
show, as it has been surmised by some, that Patafljali was not 
personally acquainted with the actual use of their terms in the 
works of Panini’s predecessors, but only that he, or whoever 
else -might be regarded as the author of the Karikas on VIL 
1, 18, which are explained by Patafljali, wanted, as far as 
possible, to justify on other grounds the use of this non- 
Pa^inian Anubandha. The use of » with w (•w) in 
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VII. 3, 195 and 120, is also explained by the commentators as 
according to the practice of Panini’s predecessors. But we 
need not be satisfied only with this kind of indirect evidence 
on this point Fortunately direct evidence also is not wanting. 
We find the occurrence of wr®, not only in the Vaj. Prat (VL 
24) but also in the Nirukta (XL 24). Cf. also for 

in the Vaj. Prat I. 114 and IV. 60 and ( »^«1) 
in V. 11. The occurrence of (I. 86), (L 88; 
IV. 35), R5 (III. 17, IV. 47), n (IV. 48) and 
(TV. 20) in the Ath. Prat, is also very interesting (cf. also 
below). The arguments of those who hold that the Ath. 
Prat, is post-Paninian do not seem to me quite convinc- 
ing, especially in view of the standpoint taken in this 
paper. 

Another interesting and at the same time incontrovertible 
evidence is offered by the occurrence of in a Sutra 

expressly attributed to Apisali— a predecessor of 
Panini — in the Mahabha. on IV. 2, 45. In the light of this 
positive evidence, I think, the Karika — 

w q; I ft'a ftrfnscmwunr^HfeT^iiin the Mahabha. on 1. 1, 14 
as well as the statement I 

in the same work on I. 1, 17 are from Or are based on pre- 
Paninian works. 

The fact, however, that the purpose assigned to various 
Anubandhas by Panini is also, at least in many cases, identical 
with that of his predecessors, would seem to be rather more 
difficult to prove. What is more, the passage of the Mahabha. 
quoted above ^ $sf?i*xau w has led 

some scholars to maintain rather the opposite view (cf. Gold- 
stiicker’s Panini, p. 181). A careful reading of the Mahabha., 
however, which quotes several pre-Paninian Pratyayas, 
at once disproves the validity of the opposite view -and 
establishes the above fact beyond doubt. I have collected 
several such cases of pre-Paninian Pratyayas from the 
Mahabhasya. ^They together with their necessary context 
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and the remarks of the later' commentators are given 
below : — 

and Mahabha, (IV. 1, 98): ^ 

«B»8f *r|^ <9 I 

Kaiyato: — I 
s?B— Mahabha, (IV. 2, 45): ^ 

I i 

Nyasa:— ^c?itRw%f^RrRTi«> »isr% i 

?% I I I %s[raf: 

Pada-mafijarl : — (reads for 5^) 1 

Kielhorn, like the Piida-mafijari, adopts the reading >5131 
for the latter being given as another reading in the notes. 
The reading 5^^ is, however, supported, as we have seen, by 
the Nyasa and also by the Paninian Sutra : 

(IV. 2, 47). 

3iar3— Mahabha. (V. 2, 39): etc. 

Kaiyata : — ftfiir: i 3 ‘w 

(VI. 3, 9) I 33hi4t^ 

¥i?tg 

and g^— Kasika (VI. 1, 144): 

g’ i trRr gw- 

nsfl: II 

Nyasa:— wrestw i i 

Pada-mafljaxi :— flT?R«l«a53 ^f^4^VfllRRr5««R«wrT 

I ?rt?c tsRw i 

I 

Tattva-bodhini:— (on %<nwqif^»^sT, eta) :— 

sriRfi: I 

Cf. also the Mahabha. on I. 1, 27 :— t«n«?Jins 
Rwrai etc. 

It is clear that the purpose of the Anubandhas in the 
afflTAB quoted above must be identical with that in the Rini- 
niao'^mmar. If this supposition is true it^ would not be 
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quite unreasonable to take the Anubandhas attached tu Prat- 
yayas in Sutras like (IV. 1, 17), (IV. 

1, 130),3<i'9TftrsT(IV, 1, 153), irrawf^cig: (IV. 1, 160) 

as really taught by the different predecessors of Panini. The 
evidence of the Unadi-patha (cf. 3, 45, 48, eta), 

if it is a pre-Paninian work, also supports the above view. 
The *I^of WT^in Phit. 19 S. when w^to my 

mind represents WT^(or ZTT^etc.) of Panini, is also worth notic- 
ing in this connection. 

The Anubandhas (^ etc.), attached to the above-quoted 
affixes of the Ath. Prat., though of no use in that work, 
must have the same significance as that in the Paninian gram- 
mar. Still they seem to have been borrowed from an older 
work on Grammar. The use of such non-Paninian technical 
terms as 'TK’nft (I. 88; III. 5) and (III. 49) in the 

Prati^akhya shows that it is anterior to Panini. 

It follows that there is no justification for the tendency 
of many scholars to assign all works, which show any trace 
of ‘ Paninian’ Anubandhas, to the post-Paninian period. We 
cannot say, for example, that the occurrence of in the 
Ath. Prat. (I. 86) is a sure sign of its being posterior to 
Panini. 

III. 

Saihjflas or technical terms are also of two kinds : (1) the 
Krtrimas, and (2) the Akrtrimas or Anvarthas. As for 
the latter ones I am inclined to think that almost all of them 
existed before Panini. A great majority of them actually 
occur in works anterior to Panini and many of them are attri- 
buted to older teachers also by his own commentators. The 
usual remarks of the Mahabhafya with regard to such Samjfias — 
such as ^ >9 siwr *r I f ?r i 

% I tw «iiwi «j«tT l^5n^ i 

(cf. 1. 1, 23, etc.) — when taken in connection with such passages 
of the Ka6ika, etc., as i 

I (II. 1, 22), also seent 
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to s«^gest the same thing. There could be no other reason 
thmi the force of established tradition why Panini, bent on 
all possible economy of words, should have preferred longer 
Akrtrima) terms as his Sahijfias to those of the opposite 
Krtrima) sort. Some cases of the occurrence of some 
Paninian Akrtrima Saihjfias in the works of his predecessors 
are shown below by way of illustration. 

The Nirukta uses such important terms as 
3TOT, ti%r, irod, f^qnr, ( srw, and ), 

(X. 17), etc. The Vaj. Prat shows ( = I. 114; 
III. 13), (II. 17), ^ (V. 27), lf% (V. 29), etc. 

The Ath. Prat has (II. 87), (III. 78), spdirawsfto 

(IV. 3), (IV. 55), etc. The term giir is also used in the 
Rg. Prat (XI. 10) in a connection which reminds one of 
the interesting example of the Mahabhasya and the Kasika on 
I. 3, 22, i.e., wnifl gmf^I (cf. also its explanation in 

the Pada-mafijarl). The Pariblmsa 
?if etc., already quoted, contains the Paninian terms 

n%, etc. By framing the Sutras i «T5 (hi 

w (VI. 3, 7-8), Panini displays his own regard for the usage 
of his predecessors — the regard which led him to adopt so 
many technical terras of theirs in his own work. The terms 
used in the Unadi-Sutras, as already shown, are almost wholly 
identical with those of Panini, the only exception which I have 
noted being for^g in 8. 159. 

Panini’s own Sutras like (I. 2, 51), ^ 

(I. 2, 54), w 39 * 1 ^ (I. 2, 57), etc., are also 

interesting in this connection. Sutras I. 2, 51, 54 (cf. Ka6ika) 
imply that the term was used by Panini’s predecessors. 
The term irw strictly in the Paninian sense as opposed to 
the senses found in the %., Vaj. and Tait Prati^akhyas occurs 
in a Sutra quoted in the Mahabhasya on II. 1,51 and expressly 
ascribed to Kasakrt^na— a predecessor of Panini— by Kaiyata ; 
cf. Mahabha.:— gsrflf^sffr 

On this Kaiyata says:— Kji^ ^ 
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I The term in a sense slightly dififerent from 

that of Panini occurs in the Siitra , 

attributed to the Apisalas in the Kasika on VII. 3, 95. 

The case, however, is not quite the same with the 
artificial Piininian terms like g, w, f^, etc. Their use in 
works indisputably (so the fact that occurs in the Unadi- 
Hiitras is not quite to the point) anterior to Panini cannot be 
pointed out. The fact, however, that several such terms, 
which are wholly foreign to the Piininian system and which 
are generally attributed by Kaiyata and others to teachers older 
than Panini, are used in the Vilrttikas (and so in the Mahii- 
bliasya) shows at least that the idea of coining wholly artificial 
terms was not unknown to Panini’s predecessors — a view 
which is also confirmed by the use of such terms as 

etc., in the Vfij. I’rat. A few examples of such terms 

are : — 

Mahabha. (IT. 4, 54) : i 

Mahabha. (V. 2, .37): swisi^ ) I Pada- 

maftjarl (II. 2, 37) : I 

1— Mahabhii. (VTl. 3, 3) : I I I 

Kaiyata (VI. 4, 149) : I 

In the Paninian system itself those terms are generally 
represented by Akrtrimii Saiujiliis, which shows that Panini 
was not very fond of using artificial terms. It being so, the 
only reason for his having used a few artificial terms seems 
to be that very likely they are borrowed from his predecessors 
and that it was only the force of the established tradition that 
compelled him to do so. 
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THE NAMES OF RELATIVES IN MODERN 
INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. 


BABURAM SAKSENA, M.A., 

Lecturer in SansLrit, University nf At lahahad. 

§ 1. The l^gveda and the later Vtdic literature bear 
evidence of only the most prominent terms of I'clationship. 
Mention is found of grandfather (generally paternal), father, 
mother, brother, sister, descendants in general, son, daughter, 
grandson, great-grandson, wife, husband, daughter-in-law, son-in- 
law, husband’s (and wife’s) father, molher and brother and 
husband’s sister. Mother’s brother comes to be recognised a 
little later — in the Sutras. Of these several are found in cor- 
responding forms in other T.-E. languages and hence belong to 
a stage prior to the advent of the Aryans in India. ‘ 

Several of these terms arc onomatopoetic, e.g., tala, tdta, 
nand and are decidedly child’s first utterances. Similarly pita 
and mdtd may also be considered to have had an onomatopoetic 
origin in nid and It is most probable, however, that at 

that early time also there wei’C more onomatopoetic words to 
indicate relationship in common speech than have found room 
in the literary dialect. All literary dialects have a general 
tendency to avoid colloquial words and the l^gvedic was surely 
no exception. In Hindi, for instanc-e, a speaker to-day would 
call his father either hdpv, Idld or ahhd, but would reefer to 
him as pita. 

* 0. Schrader (Jevon’s Eng. trans.): Pre-historic Antiquities of 
the Aryan People, pp. 371—80. 

* Vedic Index, Yol. I, p. 526, footnote 2 under Pitr. 

m 
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Besides certain basic terms, e.g., hhrdtx, duhitx> putra, 
sunu, this literature has a few names which are secondary 
(compound) formations such as, pitdmaha (father’s great) and 
hhrdtxvya (cousin-brother or nephew). 

§ 2. Later names, other than those referral to above, 
found in the Mahabharata and other early classical Sanskrit 
works are generally secondary formations on the terms of the 
Vedic literature, e.g., mdtdmaha on the model of pitdmaha, 
pitxvya on that of hhrdtxvya ; pitx?vasx> mdtxsvasx, bhdgi- 
neya, svasriya, pautra, dauhitra, bhrdtxjdyd, svakurya 
(father-in-law’s son, i.e., either the wife’s or the husband’s 
brother), vaimdtreya, etc. 

Fresh formations, unconnected with the Vedic terms, are 
only a few and indicate a definite meaning pertaining to the 
roots, e.g., janan'i, prasu, janayitx in the sense of one who 
gives birth ; dtmaja, dtmajd, i.e., born from self (one’s own 
issues) ; gxhim, kutumhirii — wife, i.e., one who has a house or 
family under her charge ; sahodara — brother, i.e,, of the same 
‘ womb ’ ; samhandhin — a relative (and later) who has con- 
tracted a relationship by marrying his son or daughter; 
ydtx — husband’,.s brother’s wife — lit. one who goes (every 
now and then to her father’s ?). 

The word amhd (mother), found in the Brahmanas, is 
an onomatopoetic word. The origin of dvuka and dvutta, 
restricted to the dramatic literature in the sense of father and 
sister’s husband, is doubtful. They are probably nicknames 
of some sort and have a Prakritic basis. 

§ 3. The word mdmaka, mama is obviously onoma- 
topoetic and probably came to be used owing to the influence 
of the Dravidian substratum. It is found mostly in Sanskrit 
fable-literature and has a certain disrespectful tinge in the 
meaning. Later it entirely replaced the earlier mdtula. In 
modern Aryan languages it is the one word common to all 
and has lost the disrespectful tinge. "In the &mily organi- 
sation of the ancient Indo-Europeans, the notion of relation by 
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marriage was dev^ped solely as between the wife and her 
htS^band’s kinsfolk.” ‘ The words ivahura and koakru 
are primarily used to indicate the husband’s parents and 
only secondarily the wife’s. The word devara is often met 
with in the Vedic literature while sydla is uncommon. No 
word is available there for wife’s sister but for the 
husband’s there is nanddx. Facts such as these go definitely 
to show that much attention was not paid to the wife’s 
relations in the Indo-European stage. But things appear 
to be different after the Aryan settlement in India. We 
have such words as mdtdmaha and mdtula which indicate 
that the mother’s relations come to be recognised. This 
was due to the influence of the Dravidian culture where the 
mother’s people are important. It is, therefore, likely that the 
use of the word mdnia was introduced in the Aryan language, 
first as a matter for ridicule and only later with sufficient 
toleration. In modern times, also, a certain disrespect attaches 
to the bride’s people. For instance in Hindi, to call a per- 
son one’s mdmd, said or sasur is to abuse him. 

§ 4. The basis of the terms of relationship in the Prakrits 
is Sanskritic, e.g,,mdtx§vasd > mdtucchd > mducchd; duhitd > 
dhitd > dhid : duhid ; mdtuldm > mduldnl > malldnt. There 
are one or two such words as have become so much trans- 
formed phonetically that they were hardly capable of recogni- 
tion and were, therefore, classed under De4i words by the 
Prakrit lexicons, e.g^ pupphid < pitx§vasd. Then there are 
certain usages, evidence of which is not met with in Sanskrit 
works generally, which explmn modern words, e.gr., Pali ayyaka 
and Ardha-magadhi ajja are used in the sense of grandfather 
and ayyakd and c^jid in that of grandmother. We have 
modem forms of these words in modern languages to indicate 
the same meaning. These, no doubt, come from Sanskrit dry a 
and dryd. In the dramas the word ajja~uUa < drya~putra 
U96d 111 the s^se of husband clearly indicates that a married 

\ Pre-historic Antiqnities, p. 377. 
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woman used to call her father-in-law ajja. The child took 
up the word of its mother and would call its father’s father 
ajja. 

Evidence of fresh formation by analogy is found in the 
word mdduccha ^ — the husband of mdducchid — mother’s sister. 

Clear testimony of the adoption of a Dravidian word 
by the Maharastri Prakrit is found in the word attd — mother- 
in-law. The word aitat is used in Tamil even to-day in the 
sense of ‘ father’s sister ’ and we have dtyd and dt in Marathi 
in the same sense. That these modern words are related to 
Pkt. attd will be clear if we keep in mind that the Dravidian 
people marry the maternal cou.sin-sister (mdtula-putri) 
with her father’s sister’s son ( pit‘^?vas^-putra) very generally. 
The girl would very naturally continue to address her aunt 
(now her mother-in-law) as she used to do before her marriage. 

§ 5. The names of relatives in modern Aryan languages 
(together with names in Tamil and Santali for the sake of 
comparison) are being given in detail. They have been ga- 
thered from the habitual speakers of the languages concerned 
and are as complete as was possible. The writer is deeply 
indebted to the ladies and gentlemen who kindly gave the 
information and also expresses his gratitude to his teacher, 
Prof. R. L. Turner, who suggested this subject for investi- 
gation. 

1. Paternal grandfather — Aw. ajd and Marathi dtd go 
back to Sanskrit drya * {vide § 4 above) ; Pahari Lara hauju 
(big father) may be compared with the Sanskrit term where also 
the meaning is the same ; Simhali has muttd. The rest are 
onomatopoetic and modern. Asami, however, adds deutd 
(god) to hahdi and Bengali ihdkur, hdhu or masdi to dddd, 

2. Paternal grandmotlier — Except Aw. and Marathi aj\ 
( < Pkt. ajjid\ Aw. aiyd (Pali ayyahd\ Aw. ddi ( ? from 

' Dr. Jules Bloch tells us that the word has been borrowed 
by Canarese in the same sense, vide Formation Langue Marathe; 
p. 290. 
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dddi by the elision of the intervocalic consonant), Pah. arnmd 
(Skt. a7nbd — a copy of the mother’s address to the mother- 
in-law), Asami ditd, Oriya gosomd and Simhali dttd, the rest 
are onomatopoetie. 

3 and 4, Maternal grandparents — Aw., Hin., Pj., D., Sindhi, 
Gj., Marwiirl, 0. and partly Maithili and Bangali differentiate 
between paternal and maternal gi’andparents. Of these O. has 
djd and djt {drya) and the rest repeat the nn syllable. Tamil 
and Santali also do not appear to make the differentiation. 

5. Father — The most commom word is lap with its 
variations ; Pah., Maitli., and Bg. have Idlu with which Santali 
haha may be compared. Pj. piyo and D. piti are descend- 
ants of piU;. Pah. bau (ju), Marathi haril, Siiuhiili tdttd, 
and appacdl and As. deutii (god) are the only other forms. 

0. Mothei’ — ^The mo.st common words are and 
ammd with their variations. Other forms are Malwi jl, Pah. 
ijd, As. and Marathi d'l. 

Note . — There is a tendency in some languages, particular- 
ly in Hindi, to call the parents with names given to them 
by some of the other ciders, e.g., Aw. bud, Ks. bufi,llm.jid. 
Sometimes in Hindi children address their mother as h/iauji, 
hhdbln, cd<~i, etc. Similarly in the case of father. 

7. Uncle — father’s brother — The most commom words 
are the various forms of kdhd and cdcd. Aw. piie and Maith. 
pitVi both of which are used only for reference are descended 
from pitxoya. Other words are As, daddi, O. dddi, As. and 
Bg. khurd and Marathi cnltd. If an uncle eltler to father is to 
be particularly indicated Pah. As. Bg. O. prefix a word indiwiting 
‘ big ’ to the word for father, while Hindustani has tdu, Pj. 
tdyd both from Skt tdta, Marwari has hdbd. Others have 
no .separate mode of distinguishing between the elder and 
younger uncle. Both Simhali and Tamil have no word for 
‘uncle,’ they add the words ‘ big’ and ‘ small ’ to ‘father ’ just as 
the uncle is elder or younger. Santali has kaha for uncle 
and adds gohgo to father to indicate elder uncle.. 
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8. Aunt — father’s brother’s wife — the feihinine fwm of 
the word for uncle is used. In O. where uncle is denoted by 
the word for aunt is khufi as in As. and Bg. In^ Sim- 
hali — there is no word for aunt — nenda, the common word 
for any elderly lady, is used. 

9 and 10. Father’s sister and her husband — The vari- 
ants of the word phuphu, common in Western languages, go 
back to Pkt. pupphiyd while of phtsi, common in Eastern 
languages, direct to Marathi dtyd, at to Dravidian, 

Hindi hud, Pj., D., and Marwari hJnid, and Pah. hubu, 
probably go back to some Pkt. form of the same word. For 
the aunt’s husband, the masculine formations on the same 
word are used except in Pahari where bhiflju (the word for 
elder sister’s husband also) is used. Siinhali uses the common 
words nendd and rndma, 

11 and 12. Mother’s brother and his wife — We have 
one common word nidmd (with the variants) throughout 
modern I.- A. languages (as well as in Dravidian and Mundii). 
For the aunt we have the feminine form of the same word. 

13 and 14. Mother’s sister and her husband — Except in 
Pah. and SimhrilT, the word is mamt < mdf^^vasx with 
its variants. Pah. and Simhal! distinguish between the sister 
elder to mother and younger to her, by prefixing the word 
for ‘ small ’ or ‘ great ’ to the word for ‘ mother ’ in Siinhali 
and to jd, in Pahari. In this respect also Siinhali agrees 
with Tamil. For this aunt’s husband also, the corresponding 
masculine forms are used. 

15. Brother — In all the languages the word is hhai 
(with the phonetic variations) except in Simhali where we 
have sdhodarayd (highly classical word) like Tamil. In 
lyrics Aw. sometimes has birand. 

16. Elder brother — In Indianjangiiages largely, the elders 
are never directly addressed and referred to by name. Hence 
there is a tehdency in some to have particular words for 
them in or^er to avoid the name. Thus the elder brother, if 
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not rcferi'etl to as b^ai, is called daddu, ddda, laid, hakdideti. 
There is do particular term for the younger brother except 
in Siiphiili malli (for elder aiyd < Skt. drya) like Dravidian. 

17. Brother’s wife -The common words are hhauji (Skt. 
hhrdtxjdyd) and hhdhhi (Skt. bhdvilcd) with their variants. 
These are generally for the elder brother’s wife, the younger 
is not directly addressed generally but where an exact reference 
is necessary the words are : Aw. hhaiho, Hin. and Maith. 
bhdbahu and O. Lhdi-Lo (Skt. bhrdtxvadliu), Bg. hati md 
or bhdddar ban. Pah. and As. have no words for her — 
simply daughter-in-law. Other words for cider’s wife are ; As. 
nabau, Bg. ban didi, etc., and Marathi vahini. Siinhali has 

common for all sisters-in-law. 

18. Sister — Except Simhiili sahodarl, the common 
word is hahin (Skt. hhagini) with the variants. Miirwari has 
bdi also. 

19. Elder sister — The special words arc jiyd, jijji, fifi, 
didi, ddd't, ddi, tdi, appd and akkd (cf. Tamil akkd). 
Simhali has a word for younger .sister also, viz., nangi (see 
16 above). 

20. Sister’s husband — The most common word is 
bahandt (Skt. bhagim-pati) in various shapes. Marathi 
mehund and Sijnhali massind (both common for brothers-in- 
law), As. hhimhi and Pah. bhiflju are the only other words. 
The elder sister’s husband is generally addressed as elder 
brother except in Aw., Hin. and Gj. where we have jtjd (based 
on jljl). The younger sister’s husband is treated as son-in-law. 

21. Son— Aw. puf^, Pj. put, D. put^ra, Sindhi putta, 
As. putek, O. pva and Siinhali putta go back to Skt. putra. 
Aw. baced is Skt. vatsaka, the aspiration dispensed with in 
order to distinguish it from lacclid — calf. Besides we have 
larikd and lar^kd, lalld, beta, celd, chele, khokd, pold, 
Ghdvdl and miilgd and chaiyd. 

22. Daughter — ^The words for daughter are as varbus 
for son. Of these Aw. dh%, Pj. ttlH, D. dh\a. As. peh, 

61 
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Bg. jhif O. jhia and Simhali dud go to one or tlie other 
Pkt. forms of Skt. duMtx. Besides we have larikim, 
larakl ; lalli ; chtin ; hitiyd and heli ; Idufiyd, ceti, 
VMy'e, hhuki, mulg'i and kufi. Compare Santali kora (boy) 
and kuri (girl). 

23. Daughter-in-law — Aw. patdh and Maith. putahu 
go back to Skt putravadhu while Hin. hahu, Gj. vahu, Bg. 
bau, O. bou (and Pah. hvai r\ As. hod ri ?) go to vadhu. 
Marwari hetd-hahu is a modern formation. Pj. and D. nu, 
Sdh. nohd and Marathi sten go to snusd. Aw. didahini and 
Hin. dulahen are the feminine forms of dulahd or dulhd 
which is probably from Skt. durlahha.^ Simhali has lelt. 

24. Son-in-law— The words are all (except Sdh. ndth% 
and Simhali haind) based on jdmdtx \ even Aw. damdd'* 
and Hin. damdd through Persian ddmdd. 

25 and 26. Nephew and Niece — brother’s children. 
The common word in many languages is hhat'ijd (with its 
variants) corresponding to Skt bhrdixjaka,"^ Besides 
we have Bg. hhdi-pd, O. pntturd and Marathi puta- 
nyd. The words for niece are the feminine forms of these 
words’— hhdi-pd has hhai-jhl., putturd : puUurd-jhid and 
putanyd : putarfi. Others have hhaCij'i, etc. Simhali like 
Tamil has no words for these rdations. 

27. The nephew’s wife and niece’s husband are treated 
just like one’s own daughter-in-law and son-in-law. They are 
also addressed as such. But where accuracy of reference is 
required, the word ‘daughter-in-law ’ or ‘ son-in-law ’ is added 
after the word ‘nephew’ and ‘niece’ respectively. In this 
compounded word the last syllable of the first member is more 
or less modified except in Marwari. Sindhi, Pahail, Maithili, 

’ Prof. Jnles Bloch also suggested the same etymology in 
a letter to the writer. 

It is curious that the intervocalic "t has survived here (at 
the end of the first member of a compound) while it has dropped 
out in bhal. 
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Marathi and Simhali do not have these compound words 
at all. 

’28 and 29. Kephew and Niece — sister’s children— The 
general word is bhdfljd (in various forms) corresponding with 
Sanskrit hhagimja. Besides we have bahinautd and hahenaut 
and bmpd from hhagim-putra. Aw. hhain\ As. and Maith. 
hhdgin, Bg. hhagrie, O. bhagna are based on bhdgineya, some 
being comparatively modern. Besides, we have Marwari hhdnyd 
and Marathi bhdcd. The niece is indicated by the feminine 
forms of these words. Simhali has the words for ‘ son-in-law ’ 
add ‘daughter-in-law’ to indicate these relations. Amongst 
these people the issues of two sisters cannot marry together nor 
can those of two brothers. But a brother’s daughter can 
many the sister’s son or vice versa. Hence the terms UU 
and haind as well as mama and nendd are so commonly 
used. 

30. Nephew’s wife and niece’s husband— Like the other 
set (27 above) these are compound words and rather uncommon 
in use. The modification of the last syllable of the first mem- 
ber of the compound differs variously. 

31 and 32. Grandson and granddaughter — son’s chil- 
dren — Aw., Hin., Pj., D., Sdh., Gj., Marwari have paid (8kt 
pautra) or its variants ; Hin., Pah., As., Maith., Bg., O. and 
Marathi have ndtt (Skt naptv) and its variants. The grand- 
daughter is denoted by the feminine form. Sirnhali has monu- 
purd and mini piri respectively. 

33. Granddaughter-in-law and grandson-in-law — These 
are compound words like 30, some languages having no special 
terms. 

34 and 35. Grandson and granddaughter — daughter’s 
children— Only Aw., Hin.,'Pj., D., Sdh., Gj. and Marwari make 
a distinction between son’s issues and daughter’s. Of these Aw. 
has the word ndCi and the others dheutd (Skt. Danhitra) or 
its variants. For the granddaughter, of course, the feminine 
forms are used. 
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36. These are compound words to denote the grand- 
daughter-in-law and grandson-in-law. 

37 and 38. Great-grand-parents and great-grand- 
children — The terms for the.se are formed by prefixing some 
syllable to the grand-parents and grand-children respectively. 
Aw., Hin., Sdh., Miirwari prefix para-, Hin., Pj., D., Gj., Mar- 
wilri para-, Pah. expresses great-grand-parents indirectly but 
prefixes in the case of children, As. prefixes dju- in the 
case of parents while for the children it ha.s no term. Marathi 
prefixes pana- to both while Oriyii prefixes it to maternal 
grand-parents only, prefixing ana- in tlui ca.se of children and 
expressing paternal great-grand-parents rather in another way t 
thdhtir hdhd, t.Jtaleur md. Siinliali prefixes nil- and Ilg. 
expresses the parents by makdi and jhl ind, having no 
terras for the children. Maithili has no teians. 

<19. Stages beyond the above are expressed in Hin. by 
prefixing lahar- or nagar- to griiud- parents or grand-children, 
in Pj. by nagar-, in Gj. by sara- and in D. by jhara- and 
higher still by &akar, Oriya hius ana-djd and anaaii for gr.- 
gr. gnind parents (paternal) only. Marathi adds ni- to the 
earlier stage. Siinliali is very rich in this respect carrying the 
denotation to scvenil stages beyond. Others have no terras. 

40. Wile — The words for this rehitive .are generally mixed 
up with tho.so lor ‘ woman ,’ just ;is those for son, daughter 
and husband with those for boy, girl and man respectively. Aw, 
and Hin. dnlahini, dulahen (Skt. durlahha) ; Hin. lahv, 
Pj. hanttl, Gj. valiv, Miirwari hahv, Maitli. balm and Bg. 
han all go back to Skt. vadhu. As. gholnl, Sinihall gaini 
(Skt. gvliinV, Simhall hhdrnyd ihhdryd). Besides we have, 
Aw. meharud, Pj. ran (Skt. raniani), timi, D. zdl, trimat, 
Sdh. Joy (Skr, yonit), Pah. s^ni, As. tirutd, O. mdl-p^, 
Marathi hay ho (J, Bloch compares Marwarl hdi — For- 
mation Maratho, p. 375). 

41 and 42. Wife’s brother and 8ister~~The common words 
are based on Skt. hydla and i<ydlt except in Simhali where 
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we have massind and naind. Pah. distinguishes between the 
brother elder to wife and the one younger to her. Similarly 
in the case of sister where it agrees with Maithili. Marathi 
has alternatively mehuna, mclmni (Skt. maithuna — J. Bloch, 
p. 390, compares Tamil maittuiian and maccinan also). 
AsamI has an alternative word khvl khdli common to both 
the brotlier and the sister. 

43. Wife’s brother’s wife and wife’s sister’s husband — 
Aw. sarahaj, Hin. sarahej, salahaj, Maitb. sarahoji and Bg. 
sdldj are from Skt. sydla bhrdlrjdyd. Pj. and D. salehdr 
(Skt. sijdlal)hd7'yd‘f). Other terms are indirect. Aw. Hin. 
and Gj., Maltli. sdrhu, Pj. sawjit, sdijliTi, Sdli. mnijliu, Mar- 
wari sd'/«. Pah. sdru and Marathi f^d'llm are from Skt. »7jd- 
Uvodlix (J. Bloch, p. 418). 

44. Wife’.s parents — The basic words in all the lan- 
guages (except Siinhali which has nidrad and nanda) are Skt. 
avasura and ivairv. 

45 — 49. Wife’s uncles, aunts and grand-parents — These 
are all compound words made by prefixing some particular 
words to father-in-law and mother-in-law. Sindhi, Pahari and 
Simhali do not have these and express the sense indirectly. 
Others also generally do the same but when particularly 
exact reference is necessary, these words are used. While 
making these compound.s, the pro-fixed word edeu, etc., is 
considerably modified in some. 

60. Husband — Aw. dulahd, Hin. dulhau (durlahha), 
Aw. hhatdi', Sdh. hharldr, Bg. bhdtdr (Skt. hhartv), Aw. satyd, 
Maidi. sat, Bg. sdmi, sodmi (Skt. &vdmin), Aw. bdlam (Skt. 
vallabha ), D. pae, Sdh. (Skt. pati^); Gj. wam, Maith. 
6am, Bg. b^r, Marathi navard (Skt. vara — wara— );Gj. 
dhatfi {dham)f Hin. gharowdld {g7;havd7'aka\ As. giriek, 
0. gerdiSta (gvhastha) ; Hin. 7ndlik, Pj. rndlilc, Pah. mdlih 
(Pers. mdlik) ; Aw. and Pj. khasani (Pers. kha sam). Others 
toe mmsarud, murs, bid, baig and ptwu^ayd (purusaka), 
»,v51., Husband’s elder brother and hi^wife — The most 
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common word is jetha (with its variants) — jye^lha. 
Maith. hhatsur and Bg. hhasur are from Skt. hhratxivak'ura,. 
Besides, we have As. hor jandk and 0. dera-sura {devara- 
svttsura). For his wife the feminine form of jetha or the 
word jd (Skt. ydtx) are used. Maith. has deyddam (Skt. 
ddyddim ?) 

52. Husband’s younger brother and his wife — Marathi 
and Sindhido not make the distinction between the elder and the 
younger brothers or between their wives. The common word is 
dewara (Skt. devard) with various forms and its feminine 
forms. Bg., As. and 0. jd, and Marathi zdu come from Skt ydtx. 

53. Husband’s sister and her husband — The common 
term is nanda with various forms, based on Skt nancmd%. 
For her husband we have various words, based on nandndxpati 
except As. nandek juvdi and Maithill nanadosi. 

The terms for other relatives of the husband are the 
same as for the corresponding relatives of the wife. For 
instance the parents are sds and sasur, etc. The husband 
would refer to the children of his wife’s brother or sister as 
if they were his own brother’s or sister’s except in Awadhi 
and Maithill where if a pointed reference is required the 
terms sarauta [sydlapiitra) and sarauti {kydlaputri) in 
Awadhi and sarbetd and sarbefi in Maithill are employed. 
Similarly for pointed reference the following are found to be 
used by the wife: ^ 

Aw. jethauta and jetliauti — husband’s elder brother’s 
children. 

Aw. deurauta and deuvauti — husband’s younger bro- 
ther’s children. 

(Skt jyestha or devara +putra or putri.) 

Maith. jdut {ydtxputra) and jaidhl {ydtxduMta) for 
husband’s brolher’s children. 

Dera. jethautra (jyesthaputra) for husband’s elder 
brother’s son and ninmdrd {nandndxputra) for hasdipid’s 
sister’s son. 
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In Awndhi there are two modern words — hhelhhai and 
khelbahini. The former is used by a woman to refer to her 
brother’s wife’s brother and the latter by a man to refer to 
his sister’s husband’s sister. 

In Hindustani sometimes the word paidkh is prefixed to 
said and hahenoi. Thus patdl^ said denotes the sdld of 
sdld and patdM-bahe not, the bahenoi of bahendi. 

54. Co-wife — ^The common basic word is Skt. sapatnt. 
Besides wo have Pj. and D. saukan and Marwari sdk and 
D. masdt. 

55. Son-in-law’s or daughter-in-law’s parents — The com- 
mon i^ord is based on Skt. satnlandhin and samhandhim. Be- 
sides we have Pj. kurnia, D. sina, Bdh. sena, Bg. behdi : behdn. 
Marwari bydyand and bydy'i have no particular significance, 
being usetl to denote any distant relative of equal rank. 

56. Real relation — The idea of ‘ realness ’ or one’s own- 
ness in relation is generally expressed by the forms of the 
word sagd (Skt. svahdka). In Bg. and Oriya we have nija 
(one’s own) and in Bg. dpan (Skt. dtmanah) also. Compare 
Hin. sagdi — the ceremony which settles the marriage between 
two persons. 

57. Step-relation — There are two sets of words to express 
step-relation, one based on Skt. sapatnt and another on 
vimdtd. Of the former are sautd, sautt, sautiyd, saut, sauti, 
Bdd{f), sdvatra, sdvatri and sauteld, sauteli (Pkt. sapatti- 
keraka f). Of the other are matei {mdtreyi), matreyd, matreyt, 
mdfejo, mdteji {mdtreya-ja). Some languages express the 
sense only indirectly. 

58 — 61. To express the sense of ‘ what sort of cousin’ 
.some, of die languages have particular words. Aw. and Maith. ex- 
, press the sense by a compound word of ‘the uncle concerned-|- 
tihe son or daughter,’ e.g., pitiaut {pitxvya-putra), phuphuaut, 
mamaut, mausiaut, etc. Hindustani expresses the same sense 
by a combination of the uncle concerned -f Pkt kerm (of, by), 
e.g,, cach'd {’^cdcd+khd), phuphdrd, mmChd, mauserd. 
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Bangali ad(ls-iw<a, e.g.t jdstuta, pistuta, etc., while Marathi 
has the form.s culat, ate, mdme, mdvas. Sindhi has the 
terras sauio, mdrota, and mdsdda. Other languages express 
the sense indirectly, when necessary. 

02. Father-in-law’s house — The Bkt. word bvaiurdlaya 
i.s still the ba.sis of most of the words. Only As., Bg., O. and 
Marathi have fresh words. 

03. The girl, after marriage, occasionally refers to the 
father’s house where she was brought up, 'T’here are various 
words for this. Aw. mailni and Hin, mdyahd (Skt. mdi'c-okas), 
Pj. and D. pehe, Sdh. pekd {pitx + ohaf,), Aw. Hin. and Maith. 
iMthar if yx^ia), Marathi rndher {mdlx-yf'ka} and Gj. p'lhar 
and Marwari p~ir (pitv-gv^ia). 

04. The children sometimes reler to their maternal uncle’s 
or maternal grandfather’s hou.se. AVe have Aw. nanihar, Hin. 
nausdl (ndnj + Skt. idld);' P]. ndnke { + oJcas), D.ndneghar 
i + gxha) and Sdh. nandfa {■^vdialia or atta ^). Pahar! has 
mdlkst 

65. In Aw.,Pj. and Gj. there is a special word to indicate 
the home of the parents of a son-in-law or daughter-in-law. 
This is based on Skt. sambandhin. 

§ 6. From the above analysis of the terms it is evident 
that the basis of words expressive of relations is generally 
Sanskrilic in all modern Indo-Aryan languages. But it may 
be noted that the relations which are nearest and closest are 
now most often expressed by some sort of onomatopoetic word, 
e.g., ndnd, hdkd, etc. 

There are only rare cases of the incorporation of the words 
of the substratum languages — dtyd, akkd and khufi, khufd. It 
is curious that there are only two Persian words incorj^ated, 
viz., rmlik and J^asam , — both are used in a restricted area of 
Northern India and mean ‘master’ or husband. 

Evidence of modern compound formations is very little-* 
fieid'bahu, sa/idjiUd, khelbhat. 
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§ 7. The central dialects are generally rich in the variety 
and number of the terms of relationship and inaintian nice 
distinctions. The Western languages including Awadhi retain 
the destinction between the maternal and paternal grand- 
parents and grand-children, while the Eastern and Southern 
dialects do not. (lujarati is more akin to Marwari and Hin- 
dustani than to Marathi, and Pahari has some affinitj with 

Asami. 
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tOtJkTH OBIENTAt COMFBBENCfe 


Ijanguage. 


1. Sanskrit 

2. Prakiitb 

3. East Hindi ! 
(AwadhT) j 

4. West IliiidT j 

( Hind lists nl) 

6. PaHiRbT 

(3. Lahnda iDO- 
rSwSlI) 

7. SindhT 

8. Gujarati 

9. MSryrSrT ... 

10. PahSrl (K li- 
mn unT) 

11. As&ml 

12. Maithill 

13. Bafig&lT 

14. OriyS 

15. MsrS^bl 

16. Siiphall 

17. Tamil 

18. Santail 


1 

Information gathered 
from. 

Grandfather 

(paternal). 

Grandmotber 

(paternal). 


1 i 

2 

Macdonell and Keith : 

Vedic Index. 

Monier Williams: Sans- . 
Eng. Dictionary, 

i 

pitfimaha, tatnmaha| 

pitSmabi 

tatlmahl 

Srya 

Childers : PSli Diction- 
ary. 

DhanapSla : PSiyala- 

cchl nama-mSlS. 

i 

pitamaba, ayyaka 1 
-PSli 1 

ajjaa, ajjo— Am | 

aja, baba 

ayyakS— PBli 

ajjia— Am. 

SjT, dai, aiyS 

Mother of Dhirendra j 
Varma, Esq., M.A. ! 

1 

1 

babba, da<ia j 

d'ldl 

1 

G. D. Karwal, Esq., 
M.A. 

i.nbbs 

bobo, dadT 

Shanti Swamp Dhown, 
B.A. 

dada 

dSdT 

Atma Ram, Esq., Medi- 
cal practitioner. 

dado 

dSdt 

Rai Bahadur P. Kan- | 
haiya Lai. 1 

dada 

dadT 

Soma Datta Sharma, 
B.A. i 

j 

dads 

dSdl 

Keshab Datta Avastbi, 
B.A. 

bara banjo 

amma 

Miss SudhKlatll Duara, 
M.A., B.T. 

kakS deutS 

aita 

Dr. Ganganatha J h a, 
and Umesha Mishra, 
Esq., M.A. 

bSbS 

babi 

K. Oha^^opadhySya, 
Esq., M.A. 

dads babu, t/hSknr 
dads, (dads masSi) 

thSkur mS 

Jagbandhu Das (of 
Cuttock) 

dSda 

goBomS 

Qopal G. Bhaye, B.A. 

G. P. Aryaratna, B.A. 

HzS 

(more respectful) 
Izoba 
mutta 

attS 

Subrabmapya Iyer, Esq. 

Dr. S. K. Chatteiji from 
a Santa Ir Grammar. 

0 

pa^nfir-(reference] 
tata— address 
tatat, tatafi 

IBS 

-s 
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Grandfather 

(maternal). 

Grandoiother 

(maternal). 

Father. 

Mother. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

mftt3maha 

mats main 

tata, tata, pita 
avuka 

nana, m^ta, amba ; 
jananT, prasu, 
janayitrl. 

... 

mat'i* ayyaka 
~P51i 
ajiia— Am. 

tata, jaiiita, pita 
-Pali 
piya,ianao— Pkt. 

raata, jananT, janika. 
amba, ainniS— Pali 
maya, jananT— Pkt. 

nflna 

nnnl 

bap'^ (reference only) ; 
bappa, bapaT, bapu 

amma, mal, 
bua 

nanna 

nam 

bap (reference only) ; 
address as caeca, 
babujT, lala, etc. 

ma, jia 

nanna 

nannl 

( 

piyo, bappu, bap 

ma 

nan5 

nanT 

piu 

• 

m& 

f 

nano 

nani 

babo 

mS, amma, ammi 

nSnll 

n5nt 

bapu 

amma 

ntinfi 

nSni 

bap (reference only) ; 
address as— bSjT, 
bhaiji, etc. 

ma ; ji ^Malawi) 

aa 1 

as 2 

bauju, babu 

Tj5 

aB 1 

as 2 

deuta 

ai, (bo^T). 

as 1 and 
(vulgar) nSn*? 

as 1 and 
nanT, mSiiyfi 

babti 

m5T— reference only 
dal— address 

dld% ma^Si. 
(d&d& bSbn) 

didi mSl 

babS (babul ; 

thakur (by grown up 
people only) 

ma 

ajs 

ai 

bappo 

banl, bBp ; 

ma 

as 1 

as 2 

address as dadi, 
kaka^ etc. 

BY 

as 1 

as 2 

tatta, appacci 

ammft 

‘ ws 1 

as 2 

taghappariBr— (reference) 
appa— address 

taySr— (reference) 
tar, ammi 


j 

apufi, apat', baba 

ehgat', ehgafi 
ftro, go. 
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FOUBTH OEIENTAL CONFEBENCE 


Language. 

Uncle, 

father’s brother. 

Aunt, 

— ■» ’s wife. 

Aunt, 

father’s sister 

Uncle, 

’a husband. 


7 

« 1 

9 

10 

Sanskrit... 

pitrvya, t^ta (jy- 
e^tha prefixed 
ifelder to father) 

... 

i 

pituh Rvasr 
I)itr8va8r. 

'... 

Prakrits ... 


1 

... 1 

1 

pituccha— Pali 
p i u c c h S , 
pup p h i y 5 
-Pkt. 


Awadhi ... 

pite, kRk5, 
kakuS, kakkll 

pitiySni, k a k i, 
caci 

phuphu, bu5 

phuphS 

Hindufit'ini 

tSu— e 1 d e r to 
father. 

caeca— youn ger 
to father. 

— tai 

—caci 

bu5 

phuphS 

PafljSbi ... 

tlfyS-e 1 d e r to 
father, 

cacca—younger to 
father 

= cacci 

bhua 

phupphafa 

pSrfiwolr... 

cScS 

cuci 

bhua 

phupphafa 

Sindhi ... 

k5kb 

kSkJ, bhabhi 

pupphi (ref. 
only) dSdl 
(a common 
term for any 
elderly pa- 
ternal lady) 

puppara — 
(ref. only— 
otherwise 
no term) 

Gujarati ... 

kaka 

kaki 

phaT 

phuS (jl) 

MSrwarT ... 

b^ba—e 1 d e r to 
father ; kakS - 
younger t o 

father (su added 
to show respect, 

= babl, babT bari- 
ya 

= kaki 
kaki su) 

bhua 

phnphU 

PahfirT ... 

kaka 

jethabauju—i f 
elder to father 

kakhi 

=*jeraja 

bubu (phu- 
phu) 

bhifljti 

AsSm! ... 

da’d&i deu, khura 
d€u ; 

bordeuta— if elder 

khurl dOu 

— bof bau 

pehi d6u 

pehS d6u 

Maithilt ... 

pitti (ref.) kaka 

Piti9ini (ref.) 
kaki 

piusT, pisi 

ptsa 

BangSll ... 

kak9,babu, khu^a 
ma^ai, if elder 
jaB^hS-fbabu or 
*fmaSai 

khuFb kaki, (some 
times m& added) 
=jsBthai, jsB^hai 
mS 

pi9T, pi9l m9 

piiSs, piiS 
maiS9i 
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Uncle* 

mother’s 

brother*- 

Aunt, 

wife. 

Aunt, 

mother's sister— 

Uncle, 

' *"»’b husband. 

Language. 

11 

12 

15 

14 


m^tula, m^“ 
maka, mS- 
ma. 

matuiani, mB- 
tull, mama- 
ki. 1 

mBiuh § V a B r, 
mltr^vasj. 

i 

Sanskrit 

mKtula^ ma- 
tiisodari • 
ya-P51i 

maiulani - PBli 
maliapi, mB-l 
mi— Pkt. 

mltuccha— Pali 
mSuccha, mBu- 
siya, maucchi- 
ya-Pkt, 

I maducchao— S' 

1 

Prakrits 

mama 

mBr 

mausi 

mausia, inausa 

AwadhT 

mamma 

raami, maf 

mausi 

mausa 

Bindustanl 

mamma 

mamml 

i 

mass! 

m^Bafa 

PanjSbT ^ 

mama 

mami 

mlsT 

mSsara 

UerawalT 

mama 

mami 

m’^sT 

mausa— for refer- 
ence only 

Sindh! 

mBma 

mBrnT 

mall 

masa (jl) 

Gujarati 

mBma 

mBrnT 

masi 

mSsS 

Marwayi 

i 

mama 

1 

mai (ju) 

jefaja— if elder 
to mother 

kar ja— if younger 

= jera ju,^ je^ha 
baujU; 

=karju, kaka. 

Pahfirl 

momai dSu 

j 

mai deu 

mahr deu 

moha d6u 

Asa mi 

mama 

mami 

mausi 

mausa 

Maithill 

mama, 

mama babu 

mami, mami- 
ma 

mSll, me lima 

melo (vulgar) ; 
melo maiai 

HahgaiT 



m 


mxmxa <»ibktai. txMrEiKNce 




itfetAtivfit nr moiatir rimoKMtyixir- tartrotAGEs 


Uncle, 
mother^ 
brother 

Aunt, 

—’a wife. 

Aunt, 

mother’s sister— 

Uncle, 

— — husband. 

Language. 

U 

12 

13 

14 


mEmTl 

mat 

inausl 

mausE 

OriyE 

xiiBmu 

mami 

mavasi 

mavasE 

Marathi 

luSma 

nenda 

adds ‘ loku’ and 
‘ bal ’ to ‘ ammE ’ 

-loku mm and 
, bEppB 

Siiphall 

1 


m5ma m&ml, ad da perifi or adds periE or Tamil 

(ammHii) ainniSml siria totSya and siriE to father 

ammE— as elder 
or younger 
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liauguage. 

— 

Brother. 

f 

- 

Elder brother. 

Brother’s wife. 

Sister, 


16 

16 

17 

18 

Banskrit... 

bhrStU, 8 a- 

adds jyestha. 

bbratj -{• -jSyS, 

BTasr, bha- 

t 

hodara 

kanls^ha* etc., 
to show d i f- 
ference in age 

“patnT,-bharya, 
-vadhu ; pra- 
jSvatT,bhSvik5 

ginT, jSmi 

Prakrits ... 

hh&ta, bh&- 
tika— Pali 
bhayS, sa- 
hoaro~Pkt 

adds j e t t h a, 
jettbaka, etc. 

... 

b h a g i n T 
—Pali 
b a h i n T. 
sasS — Pkt. 

AwadhT ... 

bhSi, (lyri- 
cal) biranS 

daddQ, d S d S, 

' bhaiyli 

Bhauj RT, bhaujT — 
eldePs : bhaiho 
— y o u n g e r ’s 
but ref. only 

bahini ... 

HiudustlSni 

bh5! 

daddlt, bbaiyil ... 

bhaujT, bbSbhl— 
elder’s; youn- 
ger’s B 0 m e- 
times referred 
as bb^bahu 

bahen 

PafijSbl ... 

bara 

no term 

l^&bl elder’s ; 
in case of 
younger’s only 
for reference 

bhain 

L)Srttw5lT... 

bbirft 

i 

no term ; Muslims 
call bim ISlfi 

bbabl — elder’s ; 
in case of 
younger’s only 
for reference 

bbTu 

Sindhl ... 

! 

bh&o 

dSdS 

bbSbhl — elder’s 
only 

bbSn 

OujarStl... 

bbllT 

no term ; simply 
as bbST, bhSTjt. 

bbSbbI — elder’s 
only 

bin 

MSrwafT... 

bb&I 

no terra 

bhojST 

bain, bfif ... 

PahafT ... 

bbai 

dSdS 

bojS — e 1 d e r’ a 
bvairT — youn- 
gePs 

baint ... 

IsSm! ... 

bbSi 

kakSi d€u 

nabau— e 1 d ePs, 
y 0 u n g e r’s— 
b 0 5 r b r 0 - 
thePs wife 

bbant 

Maitbill... 

1 bbSy 

j 

no term 

bhatgl —elder’s; 
b h 5 b a h Q— 
youngePs 

babin 

Babg&lt ... 

bbSi 

dftd& 

elder’s --bau 
didi| bau (hS* 
k r u n, bau 
^hSn ; y 0 u n- 
ge r ’s — baumS. 
bblddar bau 

bon M. 
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Elder siHter. 

1 

Sister's 

husband. 

i 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Language. 

19 

20 

21 

22 1 


younger — 
bhagini- 

kri 

hhaginTpati, i 
bh a ginT- ! 
b h a r t r, 
avutta 

p u t r a, Runu, i 
atmaja, tanaya, 
suta 

duhitf, putrT ... 1 

Sanskrit 

... 

... 1 

piitta, putt aka, 
suta sun u, 
attaja, tanaya 
-I'ah 

d li 1 1 a, dhltiku, 
puttT, siinu — 
Pall ; dhuya, 
duhiya — Pkt. 

Praki its 

jiyii, dTdT 

h a h a n o T; 
elder's 
addressed 
as jlja 

larika, p u t 
bacca, address- 
a s p u t u a, 
bacua 

larikiiiT, bitiya, 
laurTya, dhT 

I 

AwadhT 

jijj'T 

b a h e n o i ; 
elder's ad- 
dresaiKl as 
JTja 

larika. lalla 

larakT, lallT ... ; 

Hindustani 

no term ... 

bh a n 0 iya ; 
addressed 
as bhaiyajT 

put 

kurT, ttbT 

PafijabT 

no term... 

bhanavaiya; 
colloquial 
— bhfii 

putf'ra 

j dhT 

' DerawalT 

dadT 

bhenivyS ... 

i p u t t a; kikko 
' — male child 

d b T a ; kikkT— 

1 Temale child 

i 

' SindbT 

jTjT 

eld e r’s as 
jijaji 

betid, chaiya ... 

i chon 

Gujarati 

no term... 

bainOT 

beta 

betT 

MarwarT 

dTdT 

Elder’s— 
b h i ft j u ; 
younger's— 

cela (plural of 
boy — nantTna) 

celT (plural oT j 
girl— nSntTnT) 

Pahari. 

b5i deu ... 

jamai 

bhinThi deu 
— elder’s ; 
j o V a T — 
younger 's 

p u t ^ k — r e f. 
puttai — add. 

jT?k— reT. jl— add. 

AsamT 

bahin dST 
(dldi— 
vulgar) 

b a h a n oT ; 
address by 
Tamil y 
name 

beta 

betiT ... 

MaithilT 

didi 

bonSi; add. 
as jUmSi 
b5bu or by 
Tamil y 
name 

c h e 1 ? — r e T. 
khoka — a d d. 
d i a 1 e c tal— 
poia, chSval 

meye, jhT— r e T. 
khukT— add. 

BahgSlT 



t^tjRTH OElfeili'At CokPEBteilci! 




Language. 

l^rother. 

Elder brother. 

Brother’s wife. 

Sister. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

OriyS 

hhai 

no term 

bhSujj 5— elder’s ; 
young er’s— 
bhSibo 

bhonnl 

Marl^thT ••• 

bhau 

dffdS, bhRu 

vahiiu — elder's 
only 

bahina 

SimhalT ... 

sahoilaray^ 

aiyR — elder ; mallT 
—younger 

nyaiiiS 

sahodarT ... 

Tamil ... 

sahoclaran . 

ta may ana — ref. 
anna — address 
(tambT - youn- 
ger) 

madanl, mannl 
(anni — non - 
Hrah. only - ) 
elder's only 

sahOdarl ... 

SantalT ... 

lioehn 

(bj)katk 0 ra- 
younger) 

hill 
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jSlder sister. 

Sister’s 

husband. 

Son. ^ 

Daughter. 

Language. 

19 

20 

21 

22 


appa 

bhinel 

pua 

jhia 

Oriya 

akka, jljl, 
fc8T, ba- 
hin 

ref. — mehu- 
na, baha> 
noT; add. 
eld e r ’ 8 
bhauji 

1 

m u 1 g a (when 
respeetful ref. 
cirafijiya). 

1 

mulgT 

Mara thi 

a k k a ; 
younger 
— nangi 

massina 

putts 

(1 ua 

1 

i 

SitnhalT 

a kka— ad. 
tamak- 
kill — ref. 
only: 
young e r 
— tangai 

attimber ... 

maghan, putti- 
ram r e f.— 
pillayT — add. 

1 

1 

Maghal, puttin — 
ref., p e n d a— 
add. 

Tamil 

ojit', ejin ; 
address 
only; 
— d a i 
younger 
misorat^ 
b k (i t 
kuri 

teah 

h Si p n n — B o n, 
child; h£>pon 
here!, h a b u 
—male child 

i 

1 

m a e , maku ; 
h Si p Si n “ ora 
— girl child 

Santa U 
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FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Language. 

Daughter- 

in-law. 

Son-in-law. 

i 

Nephew, j 

broth ePs son. 

Niece, 

brother’s 

daughter. 


23 

24 

26 

-26 

ymiskni... 

j 

snusa, va- 
dhii, putra- 
vadhu 

duhituh-p a t i , 
duhitr-pati, 
jamatr 

b h r a t r V y a ? 
bliratrja, bhra- | 
trlya 

bhratrjS. 

I’raki its... 

vadhTi, va- 
dhuka — Pali 
sumha, 
putta-va- 
hu-Pkt. 

jamata — Pali ... ' 

i 

... 

... 

AwadhT ... 

Patdh, du- 

lahini 

daraad^’ dulaha 

bbatlj 

bhatTjT 

Hindustani 

1 D u 1 a li e n, 
V)ahri 

damad.jamal ... 

bhatlja 

bhatTji 

Pa nj a 1)1 ... 

11 0 

.ivai 

bhatija 

bhatlj 1 

OrTawrili... 

llU 

javai 

bhatriju 

bhatrijT 

HindhT ... 

iKiha 

nathl 

1 bhaityo 

bhai^T 

Oujaratl .,4 

vahu 

jamuT 

i bhatrijo 

bhatrijT 

Mar wan... 

lieta hahfi ... 

javfi 

! bhatlja 

1 

bhatTjT 

Pa hurl ... 

iivairi 

1 jaiiiai 

1 lihatij 

bhatiji 

Asa nil ... 

hoar! 

1 jOval 

1 bhatlja 

1 

bhatijajT 

MaithilT ... 

putalui 

jamay 

i 

1 

I bhatlj 

bhatTjT 

BangalT ... 

l>au ma 

jamai (somelimeb 
addressed by 
father-in-law 
ns baba jTl 

bhai-po (dialec- 
tal— bhasta). 

bhai-jh) 

Oriya 

boil 

ji»» 

puttura 

puttiira- 

jhia 

Marathi ... 

SUM (in rt'f' 
only sun 
baT) 

zaval 

putanya 

putaiiT 

SimhalT ... 

leli 

baiim 

as sun 

as daughter 

Tamil 

iiadri-peiida 

ma-pillai; maru- 
maghari (by 
; uon-Brah.) 

no term 

no term 

SantiilT ... 

Kituin, bahu 

j jawSe 

1 

1 

bhacut kora 

bhacat kuri 

1 ■■ 
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Nephew’s 
wife aucl 
niece’s 
husband. 

Nephew, 
sister’s son. 

Niece, sister’s 
daughter. 

i Nephew’s wife 
and Niece’s 
husband. 

i 

1 Language. 

1 

! 

27 

28 

29 

80 

! 

bhralrja” 

vadhu 

bhagiiiT-suta 
bhagiin- 
piitra, bha- 
gineya sva- 
srlya 

bhagiiu-putrT 

bhagineyi 

svasrTya 

bhagiiieya-vadhiii Sanskrit 

1 

... 

bhagineyya 

-Pali 

... 


[ Prakrits 

i»hatTj-i>ahu, 

bhatij- 

damad. 

bhatlj-bahu. 

bahiiiauta, 

bhaiue 

bahiiiautini 

bhaiiiT 

adds bahinaui oi 

1 bhanej to bahii 

and darnad 

Aw a dill 

bhatij- 

bahenaut 

bahenau(in 

bahenaut”' or 

lliiidustSnT 

damad 

bhafija 

bhaiijl 

])hanaj ~ 
bahu, liahenautj 
-damad,bhannj- 
jamal 

1 

bhattj-uu 

bhatTj- 

bhanjfi 

bhaiiji 

bhanj-nU bhunj 
vaT 

Panjibi 

jvai 

bhanfja 



' 

bhatrija-nu 

bhanfiT 

no term 

DerTiwah 

no term 

bhanejd 

bhaneiT 

no term 

Sind hi 

bhatrija- 

vahu 

bhanej 

bhan^ji 

bhanej- vahu 

( lujaratl 

bhatija- 

bahu 

bhafija 

bhanya 

bbafijT bhanyi 

bliana-bahji 

bhana-javai 

' Milrwan 

no term j 

bhahja 

bhafijT 

no terra 

' Paharl 

bhatijiio 

bouri 

bhatTja- 

jovai 

bhogiii i 

bhagiiiT 

bhagin-l)oarI 

bhagiiiT-joyfll 

I Asa ml 

no ieriii 

bhugiu 1 

bhagiiil 

no term 

iMaithilT 

bhai-po- 

bhagne (by 

bhagiiT (by males) 

bhagne ban 

, Hah gal I 

bau, bhai- 
jhT-jSmai 

males) })on 
po (by fe- 
males ) 

bonjhT (by fe- 
males) 

bhagnT-jamai 

; 

puttura- 
bou put- 

bhonjS 

bhagnu 

bhaij9jl 

,bhonja-])ori 

bhau’^ji-joT 

Oriya 

tura-jol 




no term 

bhaca 

bhacT 

ho term 

' Marathi 

1 ' 

no term 

baiiia 

irdT 

1 no tiTin 

SinihalT 

maru-mag> 

maru-mag- 

maru-maghal 

' maru-maghai j 

Tamil 

gha|, maru- 
magbau 

baii 

inaru-mugliaii 

1 



bhagna 

i 

bhagna kuri 

... 1 

i 

Santa li 
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Language. 


Sanskrit ... 

Prakrits ... 
Awadbi ... 
Hindustani 

PniljahT .. 
UernwalT 

SindhI 

LujaraU .. 

^larwari 

Pahfiri 

Asaiiji 

Maithili .. 
Baugali ... 

Oriya, 

Marutbi ... 
Biiphalr ... 
Tamil ... 
Sant^Ji ... 


FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


1 

(Trandsou, 
son’s son. 

Grand-daugb- 
ter, son’s 
daughter. 

Grandson’s wife 
and grand'daugb- 
ter’s husband. 

Grandson, 

daughter’s 

sou. 


82 

38 

34 

naplt, napir, pau- 
tra, putra-putra 

naptrl pautrT 


nap^t 

dauhiira 

natt^— P51i 

... 

... 

... 

pota 

potT 

para-patoh 

para-darnTd 

nati 

ntilT, potii 

nStin, poti 

nat"l)ahu 

nat-damad 

dheuto 

potba 

pottT 

pot-nh 

pbt-jvai 

dohta 

put**ra 

pot’^ri 

pot*^ri-nu 

dot«^ra 

poto 

pot'i 

no term 

dob it to 

• 

pautaru 


pautara-vahu 

paiitara-janiSI 

(In 11 hi liar 

potl 

poll 

pota- bah 
pbtT-javaT 

dohiba 

1 

nail 

nfitini 

no term 

as 31 

i 

nail 

natinT 

nat lioa rT, nat jo- 
vai 

1 

as 81 

nati 

natin 

no terra 

as 31 

nati 

nutiil 

nut-bau, nat-jam- 
ai 

as 31 

natt 

natuni 

natuni bou, natuni 
jol 

as B1 

natu 1 

1 

natin 

n&t sun; nat za- 
val 

as 31 

monupura 

mini pirl 

as 32 
as 31 

as 31 

peran 

peiT 

indirect, e.fir., peran 
mauaivT, petT kh- 
aQvan 

as 31 

jaekorar kora, go- 
fom kofa, 

gorotn 

t 

jaekorar kun 
001*001 kiirT 
—triend 
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Grand- 
daughter, 
daiight ei’s 
daughter. 


Grandson's i 

wife and Great-grand-par- i 
grand-daugh- ents. ! 

ter’s husband. i 


Great-grand- 

children. 


Language. 


85 


3fi 


37 


38 


naptrl •*•1 


prefixes pra- to 

prefixes pra- to 

Sanskrit 

dauhitrl .. I 


each, e //., pra-j 

each, c.//., pra- 


•* 

... 

pitamaha | 

pautrT 

Prakrits 

iiiitini ...| 

iiat-bahfi 

nat-damad 

1 

prefixes para- 1 

1 

prefixes para- 

A wadhT 

dheuil ...i 

dheut-hahu 

prefixes para- orl 

prefixes para- or 

Hindustani 

! dheut-damad i 

para- j 

para- 


dohtT 

doht-nu 
doht-jv5T 1 

prefixes para- | 

prefixes para- i 

PafijahT 

dot^i’T ... 

dot'^ri-nii 

prefixes para- ' 

prefixes para- 

DeriiwalT 

dohitT 


prefixes para- (in | 

prefixes para- ; 

SlndhT 

' 

no term | 

1 

1 

daily talk add- : 
ressed as vard 
nano, etc.) i 


i 

i 

dauhitrl .. 

dauhitar-vahuj 

prefixes para- i 

prefixes para- 

Gujarati 

idauhitar-jamaTj 

1 


dohitT 

dohita-bahn 

prefixes para- 

prefixes para- or 

Marwarl 

i 

dohitl-javaT 

or para- 

para- 


as 32 

no term 

indirect, e g , bara 

panati 

I ahBrI 



baujuke 

panatini 


i 


baiiju 



CO 

as 33 

prefixes aju- 

no term 

AsSml 

a. 33 ...! 

no term 

no term 

1 

no term 

Maithill 

as 32 ... 

as 33 

^ pd ma4ai 

jliT nia 

no term 

Hahgall 

us 32 ... 

us 33 

thakur-b5ba\ . 
thakur-raa f 
pana-gosopa 1 . 

pana-gosdma J ’ 

ana-natr 

ana-natunT 

Oriya 

as 32 

as 33 

i 

pana-zdba 

pana-tu 

Marathi 



paiia-jT 

pana-tin 


as 82 

as 32 
as 31 

prefixes mT- 

prefixes mT- 

SirnhalT 

1 

as 32 

as 33 

kdlTi-tStE 

prefixes kol- 

Tamil 

... 

... 

kdl-p5tT 

... 

1 Bant&li 
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FOURTH OBIENTAli COOTBRENOBf 



Stages beyond 




Language. 

great-grand 
pannits or great- 
! grandchildren. 

Wife. 

M'ife's brother. 

Iwife’s Buster. 


39 

1 

41 

42 

Saiiski it ... 

1 

t 

putnT, b h a r y a, 
jaya, jaiii, jaiiT, 
dara, grhinl, 

kntnmbinT 

syala, syuhi 
svasiirya. 

elder — jye§- 
tha svasru ; 
younger — 
syalT, syalT. 

I’rakrifs ... 


bhariya, j a y a. 

, jayika, a adhu — i 
: Pah. 

sala— Pah 


A\n a<ilu ... 

j 

j no terms 

1 diilahini; (meh- 
arna — ^s’onlan) 

sara 

sarT 

llindu.stanT ' 

prefixes nagar or 
lakar to grand- 
i parents or giand- 
e.hddren. 

' dulahen. bahil 

i 

sals, sSre 

sarT, palT 

PanjaliT ... 

prefixes nagar to 

1 grand-parents or 
j g r a n (1 c h i I- 
dren 

1 bantti, ran, 

j ftTruT — woman) 

i 

sura 

sari 

! 

OeruwalT .. 

i prefixes jhara-, 

1 c.g.^ jhara-dada 

: and higher still, 
|p.(t/., sakar-dada 

1 zal, trimat i 

(bride — kurT) j 

i 

sala 

! 

, sSlT 

SiniihT 

prefixes tara- 

, c.jr;., tarn-nand 

jdv 

i 

1 "■ 1 ' — 

salo 

sulT 

OnjaratT ... 

1 prefixe.s s a r a- 
s a r a-paii- 

1 tara 

1 

A'ahfi 1 

1 

1 i 

said ; 

suJT 

MarwarT ... 

i 

: 

babu 

(bride-bTnanT; in 
Malwa lurT) 

sala 

sail 

PaharT 


s eiiT 

jetha— elder 
to wife ; 

sal()=syoim- 
ger to wife. 

elder— sa 811 
younger— sali 

AsamT ••• 

no term 

tirutB, ghoTnT 
0 )ride~kania) 

sain 

khnl khalT 

khul khSlT 

MaithllT 

no term 

bahu, strT ^ 
(bride — kaiiaya) 

Bar 

elder- je^h 
sasu ; younger 
sari 

BahgalT ... 

no term 

tmu 

ssm 

mi 
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Wife’s brother’s 
wife and wife’s 
sister’s husband. 

Wife’s father 
and 

mother. 

Wife's fathers * 
brother and 
his wife. 

Wife’s father’s 
sister and her 
husband. 

Language. 

43 

44 

45 

46 


sakhi ? 

r • 

^vasura 

fivasru 

... 

1 

Sanskrit. 

1 

sasura — Pali 
sassu— Pali 
atta, s5su — 
Pkt. 


... 

Prakrits. 

saraliaj 

slrhii (his wife 
sometimes as 
sarhuaini). 

sasiir 

silsii 

1 

prefix(‘S pitiya 
or caciyii io 44 

prefixes pliu- 
phua ti> 44 

A wad hT 

sarahej, salabaj 
sa rhu 
(sarhuaini) 

saaur 

SilB 

prefixes talya if 
elder and eaei- 
ya if younger 
to 44 

prefixes phu- 
X)hun to 44 

TIindustanT 

saleh'ir 

s'indQ 

sail r a 
sas 

pa t i a u r a — hus- 
band’s uncle 
only; patTs — hus- 
band’s aunt only 

p ha plies 
phupphara 

PafijabT 

H^'lehlr 
sadhil ' 

saura 

sas 

pitrbra 

pitrehas 

t 

phupphehas 

j 

I)erawalT. 

no term ; 
sandhu 

sauru 

sas 

no teim 

no term 

SindhT 

sarhu 

Basil rb 
sasu 

prefixes kakiya, 
to 44 

prefixes phaiya- 
to 44 

(lujaratT, 

saia-helT 

sadu 

susara 

sasu 

prefixes — bariii- ii 
elder and kakl- 
if younger, to 44 

t‘ prefixes bJiua- 
to 44 

MarwarT 

surU 

saurju 

sasu 

no terra 

no term 

Pahan 

khulkhalT ghoini 
khulkhalT jovai 

h ) h ur 
hohu 

prefixes khuru- 
to 44 

prefixes jiehT- 
to 44 

Asa ml 

Sarah ojl 
sarhu 

sasiir 

sasu 

prefixes pitiya- 
to 44 

prefixes pisia- 
to 44 

Maithilu 

^aiaj ; bhSy ra 
bh&i (i,e. mu- 
tual brothers) 

fiosur 

6a sun 

prefixes j a. s- if 
elder and khur- 
if younger to 44 

prefixes pis- 

to 44 

• 

Bah gait 
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tOlIUTH ORIENTAIi CONfEEENCfi 


Language. 


Stages beyond 
greati-grand -pa- 
rents or great- 
grandchildren. 


Wife’s brother. Wife^s sister. 


Oriy^ .*• paternal gr. gr. 

grand- parents = 
ana-aja; ana-aT. 

l^aratbl ... adds ni- to the 
earlier stage, 
e.g.. iii-pana-tu 

BimhaiT ... gr.-gr.- grand- 
father=k i 1 1 a 
his father = k iri 
kitta, his father = 
nStta, hia father 
=panatta 

TSmil ... prefixes illi- to 
grand father, 
etc., a.fif., il^i- tatS 


bayko 

(bride — kaniya) 


bhar®ya 
(gaim— woman) 


manaivT 

pafijadl 


Salaka 
(sometimes 
mehuna ) 


sail 

(sometimes 

mehunT). 


maittunan. maittuni 

muccinan maccinT 


SaiitaiT ... 


rinik, era, bahu bahofihar— el- 
der to wife; 

eriiyelin— - 
younger to 
wife 
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Wife’s brother’s 
wife and wife’a 
sister’s husband. 

W^ife’s fa- 
ther and 
mother. 

Wife’s father’s 
brother and 
his wife. 

43 

44 

45 

s^Jpa-bou 

sajT-jol 

sasura 

sasu 

prefixes je^ha- 
if elder and pi- if 
younger to 44 

sadhu 

sisra 

sasu 

prefixes culat- 
to 44 

no term 

mamandi 

nendamma 

mama 

nenda 

(common terms) 

i 


Wife’s father’s 
sister and her 
husband. 


prefixes pT- 
to 44 


no term ; 
^ad^aghan 
(^a^Jaghar) 


mama or 
(respectful) 
mamanar 
mUml or 
(respectful) 
m^miar 


hofihar 

hanhar 


Language. 


CifiyS 

Mnra^hi 

Simhall 


Tamil 


SantaiT 
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FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Languago. ^ 

Wife’s mo- 
her’s brother 
and his 
wife 

Wife’s mother’s 
sister and her 
husband. 

Wife’s grand- 
father and 
grandmother. 

Husband. 


47 

48 

49 

60 

Sanskrit.#. 

... 


... 

pati, dhava, 
bhartr 

Prakritsl-.. 

... 


... 

pati, dhava, 
hhatta 

-Pali 
pai» hhatta 
-Pkt. 

A wad hi ... 

prefixes 
maiya- 
to 44 

prefixes Tnausiya- 

to 44 

prefixes dadiyii- 
( paternal) or 
naniya- (maternal) 
to 44 

d u 1 a h a , 
k h a fl a m , 
hhatar, me- 
ns a r u a 
m a n a 1 
(man); 
(lyrical— ha - 
lam, sarya) 

Hindustani 

prefixes 
marya- 
to 44 

prefixes mausiya- 
to 44 

prefixes dadlya- 
(paternal) or 
naniya (maternal) 
to 44 

dtilhau, mH- 
lik (w e B- 
t e T n most 
dia 1 e r t— 
n a s B a u , 
hanna) 

PaftjabT]... 

maliaura 

males 

... 

dadiaura-dadea 

naniaura-nanes 

gharawa 1 a , 
khasam, 
mnlak 

DerawalT 


... 

dadehora, dSdohas 

pae 

SindhT ... 

no term 

no term 

no term 

TTiur^., patta, 
hhartM r 

Gujarati... 

prefixes 
mamiya- 
to 44 

prefixes masiya- 
to 44 

prefixes dadiya- 
(paternal) or 
naniya (maternal) 
to 44 

dhanl, vara 
(pati) 

Marwayl... 

prefixes 
maml- 
to 44 

prefixes masi- 
to 44 

prefixes dadi- 
(paternal) or 
nanl, (maternal) 
to 44 

bTd. hldraja 

Paharl ... 

no term 

no term 

no term , 

malik, baig 

AsSml ... 

prefixes 
momE- 
to 44 

prefixes m^ihT- 
to 44 

prefixes kaka- 
to 44 

giriyek 
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lliisliand ’8 
older bro- 
ther and 
his wife. 

Husband’s 
youiifror bro- 
ther and his 
wife. 

Husband’s sister 
and her 
husband. 

Co-wife. 

Language. 

51 

— 

52 

6H 

64 


dovr,devara, 
bhratr 
sva^ura, 
svasurya ; 
wife — yatr 

as 51 
( exoop t 
bhratr- 
svasura 1 

nanandr, nanandr 
liana iiduh pati 

sapatiiT 

Sanskrit 


dovara — Pali 
deyara, diyaru 
-Pkt. 

nanaiida — Pali 

Bapatti — Pftli i 

I’rakrits 

jetiha 

jothaiiT 

dewara 
d on ra nT 

nanda ; nandoT 

Raiit‘ 

A wad hi 

jotha 

j(‘thr»ni 

1 

dewara 

deoranT 

j 

na.nda, nanad | 
(lyrical — nana** 
diya) nandoT 

saut 

Hind lists ni 

jotha 

jethanT 

deur, dcranT 

liana n ; nandoiya 

1 saiikan 

1 

1 

i PafijabT 

1 

jotha. 

jothanT 

der, diranT 

ninajia 

saiikan, rnasat 

DfirSwalT 

1 

as 52 

dor, deraiiT 

niruna 
no term 

... 

' SindhT 

jotha 

jethanT 

diar, diranT 

nanada, nanadoT 

... 

(lujaratT 

je^ha 

jethanT 

dewar, doranT 

nanad, nanadoT 

sok 

MarwarT 

jya^ha (ju) 
jethani — 

je^han 
cf. 41 

% 

bor janak, 

ja 

dewar, dyorani 
dyoran 

deorek, ja 

nanda 

nande^, 
nandok jdvni 

saut 

satinTyok 

PahSfT 

AsSmT 
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FOTTBTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Language. 

MaithilT <>• 

HangSli ..f 

OriyS. 

Mari^hl 
SiiphSlT ... 

Tamil ... 

SantalT ... 


Wife’s 

motihor’ft 
brother and 
his wife. 

Wife^s mother’s 
sister and her 
husband. 

■ 

Wife 8 grand- 
father and 
grandmother. 

Husband. 

47 

48 

49 

60 

prefixes 
mamia- 
to 44 

prefixes masiu- 
to 44 

no term 

sar (vulgar), 
bara, (ma- 
dhukar) 

prefixes 
mama- and 
maml- to 44 

respectively 

prefixes ma4- 
to 44 

prefixes dada- 
and didi- to 44 
respectively 

bhatsr (vul- 
gar), 4SmT, 
^oBmi, 
b^r 

no ‘term, in- 
direct, e.g.s 
mai p0r5, 
m a m u or 
ge r as t e r 
mamu 

no term 

no term 

gerasta 

... 

... 

prefixes Bze- 
to 44 

navarH. 

as 45 

as 46 

no term 

purufayB; 
m i n iha — 
man 

no term 

no term 

no term 

khapavan 


jawfte 
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Husbamrs 
elder bro- 
ther and 
his wife. 

Husband’s 
younger bro- 
ther and 
his wife. 

Husband’s sister 
and her 
husband. 

Co-wife. 

Language. 

51 

52 

53 

54 


bharsur 

jStbi* 

dSyfidanl 

dyor, deyadanT 

nanadi, nanadosi 

sautini 

Mailihill 

bhSSur 
(bOyo) ja 

dsBor,(choto)ja 

nauad, nandai 

lotiii 

Bangall 

(Jera-8ura 

4 era- j a 

diara, (chot^ ja 

naQoda ; nanod^T 

sautunl 

Oriya 

as 52 

dir (ref.), bha^u 
jl (ad.), zSu 

iianada 

bavat 

Marathi 

massina- 

naina, 

cf.41 

as51f0f. 41 

as 51 

... 

Simhalt 

as 52 

adding peria 
if neceBsar7« 
cf. 41 

i 

malttunar 
(sirla) ; 
yaraghatti 
(sirla), yaratal 
(siria), cf4l ’ 

nattanar (ref.) and 
akka i address); 
attimbSr 

4akkalattl 

Tbmil 

• 

bahohbar, 

cf.41 

eroyelift, cf. 41 

ajhnar— younger 

bironi 

SantUI 



iii • FOXTETfi oiilEiJ*Aii boNt'ERBNOE 



Son-in-law's 



(Cousins, 

father’s 

Language. 

or daiighter- 
n-law’s father 

Ueal relation. 

Step relation. 


and mother. 



brother’s— 


65 

66 

67 

68 

Sanskrit; .. 

sam band bin 
sam])andhinT 

svaka ‘ 

vimiitr — mother, 
vaimutreya-- 
brother, vaimn- 
treyl — sister 


Prakrits... 


.. 


AwadhT ... 

8arn‘'^dh! 

saga, saga -rn. 

sautela, saut'i — m. 

pitiaut— m. 


sam^dhini 

sag!, sagi * fm. 

saiitelT, saiitT— fm. 

pitiaut! - fm. 

HindustanT 

sanidhT 

sago—m. 

sail tela - rn. 

caceiTi — ni. 


samdhin 

sag!— fm. 

saiitelT — fm. | 

cacen— fm. 

PafijabT .. 

kiirma 

saka— m. 

mate! ma— mother 



kiirmanT' 

‘ 

sakT — fm. 

others indirect, 
e.ff. mate! ma da 
hara 


D0*rawalT 

s!n 

sakka — in. 

matreya — rn. 

pitrSr hhira. 

Sindh! ... 


sakkT — fm. 

matrey! — fm 

etc. 

sena— m. 

sago ™m. 

matejo — ra. 

sauto — m. 

G^jaVatT .. 

sSne — fm. 

sag!— fm 

matej!- fm 

saute - fm. 

samdhl 

sago—m. 

indirect 


saaidhan or 

sag!— fm. 


e.gr., kaka nu 


samdhanl 


chaiyo 

MarwarT... 

})ynyana and 

saga — m. 

indirect, 'e g , 

no term 


byayi 

sag! - fm. 

dusrl ma ; 



(common 

dUBr! ma ka ))ha! 


« ’ 

terms for any 


. 



relations, 
distant and 
equal) 

1 


1 

Paharl ... 

Asaml ... , 

samdi 

samdyan! 

sak 

sautiya 

no term 


... 

no term 

MaithilT .. 

samadhi 

sodara (brother j 

saut— m. 

pitiaut 


samadhini 

or sister) 1 

sauti"- fm. 

BahgalT ... 

behai 

nij^ 

-i- 

jastuta-elder’s 


behan 

apon 


khurtuta— 
younger’s 
indirect, e,g. 

Oriya 

s^^mudT 

nija 

bimata bha!, 

Marath! ... 

s^inudunT 

etc. 

jetha po bhal 
dad! po bhal 


... 

sakkha—m. 

savatra— m. 

culat 

Slmhall ... 


sakkhT—fm. 

savatr!— fm. 

* 

no term 

indirect, e.flr.,ekku 
se pan (born in the 

no term 

no term 


Tamil ... 


same womb) 



no term 

sahodaram, 

m5ta-ta! or mata- 

DO term 



sahodarl 

BittI=mothery 




(brother and 

others indirect 


Sant&ll ... 

sumdhi 

sister) 

sagai — relati o nship 

mit lae boehS-^ 

, uterine brother 

no term 
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Oousina, 

father’s 

Cousins, 

mother’s 

( V)UHrns, 
mothei’s 

1 

1 Father-in-law's 
' house. 

; Language. 

sister’s — 

brother’s— 

sister’s — 

59 

00 

! 

: 02 


paitrsva- 

mutuleya 

matjsva sreya or 

! 

i svasnralaya 

Sanskrit 

sreya or 


1 matrsvasiTya 

1 



paitrsva- 

srJya 





pituccha- 

... 



Prakrits 

clhTta 

-Pali 

phuphu- 

mam an to m. 

j mausiauta— m. 

I sasuriiii 

AwfidhT 

auta — ni. 

mamautT--fm. 

mauaiautT—frii. 

i (sasure— ill (‘Use 


phuphu- 



1 of girls only) 


autT— fm. 
phuphera 

mamera— m. 

mauseru— in. 

J sasural (-r) 

HindiistuiiT 

—m. 

mamorT— fm 

mauserT — fm. 

' 


phupherT 



' 

1 

-fm. 



1 

satire 

i 

I’anjabT 

no term 

no term 

no term 

same (ghar) 

l.)erawalT 

no term 

marota--ni 

rnasada- in. 

sanrii 

Sind hr 


marote— I'm. 

masade— fm. 


CujaralT 

no term 

no term 

no term 

sasmTi 

no term 

no term | 

i 

1 

1 

no t<*rni 

sasro 

Marw an 

no term 

1 

no term j 

no term 

sauriis 

Paharl 

no term 

no ierni ' 

n<» term 

indirect 

AsaniT 




lioliur ek glior 


pisiaut 

mamiaut j 

rnasiaut 

siisiir 

MtiithilT 

pistuto 

inamatuto or 

i 

mast lit o j 

sojSur burl 

1 BaiigalT 


mama to 

1 

j 



pisT po bhal, 

mamu po 

1 

munsT po bhaT, 

sasiira-ghoia 

Oiiya 

etc. 

bhaT, etc. 

etc. 

1 


atP 

niame 

mavas 

sasur vacl (suBar—j 

Marathi 




girl’s only) ' 


no term 

no term 

no term 

see note to 63 | 

SirnhalT 

no term 

no term 

no t<‘rm 

1 

pukkam-hus- \ 

^J'amil 

... 


j 

i 

1 band’s house j 

1 

Santa IT 


66 
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Language. 

1 

\ girl’s borne, 
original be- 
fore marriage. 

Mother’s bbme 
before her marri- 
age. 

Son-in-law’s or 
d aughter-i n daw’s 
parents’ home. 



(18 

64 

H5 


Sanskrit . 


inaiulya 



Piakiits .. 

! 




AwiidliT ... 

niaikn, naihai 

namhar 

sarndhiyana 


Hind lists nT 

mayaka, nniliar 

j 

i nansal 

sanidhiyanu 


Panjabi ... 

poke 

iifinkr 

indiiect, e. g., 
j kui'T (la saiirT 


lleiawSlT ... 

1 peke 

nan eg bar 



ISindhT 

peka 

nanii ra 



(injaiStT ... 

1 pThar * 


sarndlianu 

1 


MarwSrT ... 

iTr 


1 ... 

... 

PaharT 

1 

' i 

1 

riialkot 

i 

1 

... 

Asa ml 

1 indirect 

indiiei’t 

indir(*(4 

... 

i 

MaithilT ...i 

naihar 

1 


... 

Ho hga IT ... 

; 

mamar ban, etc. 

bei barT 


OrivTi ••• 

bapo gb'>ra, 
etc. 

5ja-saT or 
mSmu-saT 

sOtnuflT-glPra | 

1 

MaratliT ...| 

1 

maher ' 

j 


•** j ... 

SiinhalT ... 

. 1 

Note— niaha gedar —indicates t 
of a girl or boy. After marria 
make one of their own. 

he original home | 
ge they togeth(*r 

... 

... 

purandSm 

1 

no term I 

no term 

... 

Santall ...| 

... 

1 

1 

• 


* The writer i8 indebted to Mr. K. Cha^t'OpS^dhySya for a few suggestions 
also while he read<«the proofs. If there are any mistakes still in the noting 
down of the Names of relatives, the w’^riter takes full responsibility for them on 
himself and does not p\it it on his correspondents. 



THE ‘SEKASITBHODAYA’: A MEDIAEVAL ROM- 
ANCE AND COLLECriON OF TALES FROM 
BENGAL, WRITTEN IN CORRUPT SANSKRIT. 


Mr. SUKITM.VR SEX. M 

Lrcturrr ni Otnnpardtivi' Philoloffi/. Ciilunltu Uiiiv/'rxili/. 

Th(i ‘ Sukasubhodaya ’ or “the Holy Rising (or Advent) 
of the Shtiikh ” was known to have existed in one manuscript 
only wliieh was depo.sited in the Udik Hdjdr'i most{ue in 
Maldali (near the ruins of ancient Gaura). There it was 
looked with reverence by the mtiUoallis as well as by the 
Mahomedan public in general. On veiy especial occasions 
it was chanted, and this was believed to have been efficacious 
for removing diseases and other evils. When the late U. C. 
Batabyal was posted at Maldah as tlie Magistrate of the di.s- 
trict he received the information that a very old and valuable 
manuscript written in Sanskrit was deposited in that mo.sque. 
He lost no time in securing the manu.script and had it carefully 
copied out by the late Pandit Rajanikanta Chakra varttT, the 
then head Pandit of the local Model School. The manu- 
script looked very old and was certainly in a very dilapidated 
condition and even the Pandit, who was himself a very good 
Sanskrit scholar, could not occasionally read properly lines 
after lines. Mr. Batabyal subsequently after his transfer 
from Maldah lost the original manuscript : in any ca.se after 
his death all trace of the M8. was lost. But the copy now 
exists, and it is in spite of its defects and its occasional lacunae, 
a quite serviceable one, apart from being the sole repository 
of the work. I am at present engaged in bringing out a critical 
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edition of the book together with a translation which will be 
furnished by Mr. Manindra Basu of the Calcutta University, 
the present owner of the copy made by Pandit Rijanikanta. 

The frame-work story of the ‘ Sekasubhodaya ’ is this. 
One day when the King Laksmanasena was doing ablutions 
in the Ganges he saw a dervish dressed in black walking 
over the waters of the (Janges towards him. The newcomer 
was no other than the Shaikh Makhdnm Shah Jaldl-uddin- 
i-Tabriz, a Mahomedaii saint of great renown. The king at 
first received liim very coldly. But by means of a demon- 
stration of his occult powers the Shaikh won him over in no 
time. Um.apatidhara, one of the ministers of the king, con- 
tinued to be hostile to the Shaikh, but be, too, was convinced 
of the Shaikh's miraculous powers in the long run. On each 
demonstration of fresh supernatural powers the king began 
to bestow upon the Shaikh splendid grants. The 
built a mosciue there and continued to attend the king at court. 
The last two chapters — the twenty-si.xth and the twenty- 
seventh, and part of the twenty-fifth also, possibly did not 
occur in tin' original manuscript and hence they are not found 
in the copy. So we are not suie whether the Shail^ left 
the king’s court at all, or lived there till his death. 

The Shaikh used to narrate his own experiences which 
were varied and often quite thrilling. Other people also, not 
excluding the King Laksmanasena, were asked to narrate their 
own stories. Thus, a good collection of popular tales of 
mediaeval Bengal is incorporated in it. Not a few, how- 
ever, are taken from standard Sanskrit works such as the * 
‘Pancatantra’ or the ‘ Vetalapailcavimsatikii. ’ 

Tlie book is ascribed to Halayudhamisra, a minister at 
the court of Laksmanasena. The colophon at the end of 
each chapter runs thus : iti haldyudhamisrakftau 
sekasubhodaydydni . , . This book contains a great many 
anecdotes of the ‘Pala ’ and the ‘Sena ’ kings of Bengal, and 
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a few are concerned with some of the great poets and s((oants 
of pre-Mahomedan times, oiz., Jayadeva and his wife 
Padmavatl, Uinapatidhara and Dhoyl — who are popularly 
believed to have been courtiers of the King Laksmanasenadeva. 
[Cf. the verse in the Gltagovinda l)eginning with, vdeah 
pallavaijaty wndpatidharah, etc. ) 

The Sckasiibhodaya is a forgery pos.sibly of the time of 
Akbar. Local tradition has it that when Todaruiall, the 
finance minister of Akbar, came to Maklah during his revenue 
survey, the muttvalli of the Bd'/i Hajari mosque (the mosque 
was so called as it yielded an annual income of riqw's twenty- 
two thousand) did not, or rather coukl not, produce any docu- 
ment which rendered the property revenue-free. Any grant 
from the Pathan rulers would not laive mended matters, as 
the Moghuls had no love whatsoever for their Pathan pre- 
deccssoi’s. Consequently this work, ‘ Sekasubhodaya,’ was 
produced as the necessary document as it narrated the facts 
and the circumstances under which the grants were severallj' 
received from Laksmanasenadeva. 

Internal evidences accorded by the book also go to show 
that it cannot be put back further than the latter half of 
the fifteenth century at the most. These are as follows : 

(i) One of the stories [Chapter XIII j I’ecords that once 
a great savant ami musician, Vndhanamiera, 
defeated all the scholars and musicians at the court 
of Kapilesvara, the King of Odra (Oris.sa), and 
eventually (tame to the court of Laksmanasena 
and challenged the king to show off a scholar or a 
musician who might possibly match him. Now 
Kapilesvaradeva or Kapilendra was the last king 
of the Solar dynasty in Orissa and reigned from 
1434 to 1470 A.D. He was succeeded by 
Purusottamadeva (1470 — 1497) who.se son Prata- 
parudradeva (1497 — 1540) was a contemporary and 
devotee of Chaitanyadeva. 
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(ii) A number Persian and Perso-Arabie words 
occur in the book. This would have been an 
inipossil)ility in a book written in the twelfth century 
after Christ. These words are as follows ; immda 
\ < viaojid] •, dnroeUi \^<darareiia <darwos]; 
ukd [<‘:is”i]; jdhuja [</«/ids]; and nanidja 
[^namci:. \ ; an<l some proper names. 

(iii) Tlie work is ascribed to Halayudhainisra. But 
Haliiyudhami&ra was a great Sanskrit .scholar ; and 
it would be idiotic to suppose that such stuff could 
have come po.ssibly IVom his pen. 

The book, howevei’, is not a very late work. The reasons 
are as follows : 

(i) The few Persian or Perso-Arabic works that occur 
here are such as were the very tirst set of words that 
might have been borrowed from the Mahomedan 
invaders ; and the.se words again oiriir in an old 
form. 

(ii) Not a few Bengali verses occur in the text which 

have a, sufficiently old appearance. 

(iii) There are a few old place-names, which have 

undergone considerable phonetic change later on. 

(iv) One or two anecdotes of Runapala and his son, 

which are found here, do not occur anywhere 
else. This couhl have been hardly possible in 
a very late work. 

One verse occurs which gives a date of the death of 
Ramapaladeva, the last king of the Pala dynasty in liengal- 
The verse runs as follows : — 

Sake yugtna-oenn-randhra-gate knnydni gate blidskare 
Krsna-vdkpati-vdxarc yaniatithau ydma-dvaye vdmre i 
J dhuavydrn jalamadhyatas toauakanair dhydtvd padam 
cakrinah 

{Gopdld-^ /ivaya-mauli-mcin fana-manih sri-rdmapdlo 
mrtah ii 
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It IS no doubt a quotation as its style is in violent con- 
trast with that of the other portions of the book. The first 
line is defective as it lacks two short syllables. It ought to 
have scanned thus : — 

sa ke yug nia * ve nu ran dhra # ga te kan yam ga te bhas 
w _ 
ka re 

It is unfortunate that some of the syllables which give 
the date are missing. From .this fragment, however, the late 
Pandit Rajanikanta ('hakravartti derived the year 922 
{Sa/ra ?). 

One anecdote [Chapter III] mentions that the, only son 
of Ramapiila once outraged the modesty of a woman, and on 
coming to know of this the king summarily condemned him to 
die by impalement. 

Another interesting anecdote narnites how, immediately 
after the death of Riimapala, Sahadevaghosa, one of his minis- 
ters, elected Vijayasena (the grandfather of Laksim nasena), 
then a pot»r wood-cutter but a devotee of Siva, to 

succeed the last of the ‘ Pala ’ kings in Bengal. 

About Ijaksmanasena we can know that he was an expert 
archer and a great conqueror. No Mahoinedan \yax'aua\ 
could enter his dominions and remain alive. But he was 
greatly attached to his (second ? ) wife Vallabha almost to 
foolishness, and this queen was a terror to all. She was espe- 
cially antagonistic to the minister and scholar Umapatidhara. 
There is no mention of the king having any issue. 

Jayadevii, as we know from the ‘Sekasubhodaya,’ was a 
master-poet {Jcrn'indra^ and a master-musician too, as he could, 
and did, grow new leaves in a leafless tree by merely singing 
a melody. His wife Padiniivati also was an accomplished 
musician. She was possibly trained as a dancing girl, before her 
marriage with Jayadeva, as we frequently find her appearing at 
the king’s court, which a high-caste lady seldom did. 
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Govardhanacarya was probably a hrahinacdrin, as it is 
mentioned that on one occasion lie was so disgusted with the 
interference of the queen that he was ready to leave the court 
for ever, witli Jiis damja and his hamanij aJu. 

The language is the most interesting featui'o of the work. 
The style is very often extremely elliptical, finite verbs being 
not infrequently suppressed, c.q., tdto rdjd “then the king 
(said)”; tatah sekani rdjd “then the king (said) to the 
Shaikh ” ; tatah s^ekam “ then (Madhavi said) to the Shaikh” ; 
(laiiHivijjdkdt (lurndtah “ unfortunately a gale (arose) ” ; tatah 
kiyati khamte eko manilapah “then after digging .some 
while a platform (appeanid),” cF. paroatam lahgluiyitvd sapta 
ksdranadjfah “having crossed the mountain the seven aind 
streams (appear) ” [Divyavadiina]. 

There is very often no agreement between the subject 
and the predicate, or between the substantive and the adjective, 
in gender or number, e.g., brhannaiikd, jahdjn iti prasi- 
ddhah, ta<tmin vrk/ie lagnah “ the big boat, known as ‘ jahaja,’ 
stuck at that tree”; (ato naukdi 'smadujJlayd pradhdna- 
purvsa-stkdman gatavdn “ then at my command the boat 
went to the place of the Supreme Being”; tatkand gdtre 
samlagno himvati “a particle of it sticks to the body.” 

Similarly there are some instances where there is no agree- 
ment in person between the subject and the finite verb, e.g.^ 
tdto 'ham krxiddhnft tasinai karnacapetdm addt “then I was 
angry and gave her fi box on the ear.” Sec; infra. 

The following are the peculiar inflected nominal forms : — 

Nominative singular (feminine): ltdsti,strt,vadhu,svakr^, 
vidhi (this word is treated in the feminine gender and has the 
adjective iyam). 

Nominative plural (mascidine) : sarvvd. 

Accusative singular (feminine) : kdcit, Urt (also ]^arastri), 
nagari, vadhu, etc. 

Accusative plural (masculine) : jf^dnaldndh. 

Instrumental singular : sdatind, raja. 
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Locative dual : stamu. 

Vocative singular (feminine) : mddhavi, sundar’i 
(masculine): hhrdtd. 

asnidkam is used for all the niimbers, and for the 
accusative and the genitive as well. 

A very interesting fact is that the instrumental forms 
have frequently been used for the nominative. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that in the late Middle Indo-Aryan the 
passive construction became the most usual one and that the 
decayed nominative suffix was often confused with the instru- 
mental suffix (also with the locative) in late Middle and early 
New Indo-Aryan speeches |cf. S. K. Chatterji, Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, 1920, pp. 724, 726, 
etc.]. Thus — 

mayd “ I,” e.g., mayd sukariva “ I am as it were a sow ” ; 
mayd tasya pddavandanarn krtavad “ I did homage at his 
feet ” [cf. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit, p. 809]. 

tvayd “ you,” e.g., yad uktam tvayd^si “ what you have 
said” [cf. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 817]. 

sddhitnd : nimajjaindm tena sddhtmd asmdkam 
punah punah smdritavdn “ when being drowned the mer- 
chant thought of me again and again.” 

rdjfid : iti krutod mantrt maunam dlamhya l-tej, tath- 
aiva rdjfiapi, tathaioa sahhdsaddH ca ‘‘on hearing this the 
minister kept silent; so did the king and the courtiers.” 

vydghrdOhydm : tarn api rajakapulrasametena dvau 
vydghrdhhydm khdditau ca “him along with the washerman’s 
son the two tigers have eaten up.” 

The accusative is the general case. It very often replaces 
other oblique cases, e.g., kancukam paridhdya svarnakala- 
sam katim dsthdya “having put on a bodice and having held 
a golden pitcher at the waist ” ; samdydtvd putrarn, hrdayam 
krtya ruditavati “ she came and took her son to the bosom 
and wept ” ; punah sdpi. . . kdcid gramaru ndpitavadhu 
sande.kasametena. . ■ wdm pf’dsthdpayaia ‘‘ again he sent a 
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village woman, the wife of a barber, to me with sweets ” ; 
mama vacanam for mama vacandt. 

The accusative was such a strong case that very often it 
was retained even in the passive construction, e.g., tato 
mayoktam tarn, ndpitavadhum “then it was said to that 
wife of a barber by me. ” 

The book shows greater peculiarities in the treatment of 
verbs and verbal forms. 

The past participles in -ta are mostly used in the active 
construction. 

The causative is unnecessarily used for the simple verb — 
this is really a characteristic of late Old Indo- Aryan as well as 
of Middle Indo- Aryan syntax. The reverse process is also 
found, e.g., mriyate for mdrayati, dfithdya for dsthdpya, etc. 

The passive base and the passive form is widely used 
for the active voice, and forms which are not allowed by the 
grammarians are also used extensively. Thus kriyate for 
karoti, hruyate for hramti, ucyate for vakti, rugate for 
nayati, dlyate for daddti, 0,yate for gdyati, etc. 

The following forms are ungrammatical ; 
svapa (imperative singular, second person) 
tasthatuh (perfect dual, first person) 
addt (aorist singular, first person) 
vardhate (present dual, third person) 
bravtd (present plural, second person) 
bhd^e (perfect singuliu', first person). 

There are very many ungrammatical forms of this type. 

It is interesting to note that the third person singular 
suffix -te or- -t is used for the second person, singular and plural, 
and the second person sii^ular suffix -si for the third. 
Thus— 

0y(Ue for ’’se ; bruyate for "dhve ; icchet for icche^ ; 
brarn^i for Hi ; hanisyaai for Hi ; sddhayisyasi ftw Hi, etc. 

The present is sometimes used for the future, and the 
future is occasionally used for the past (perhaps beiag 
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confused with the aorist), e.q^ mayS, uecdvacam pitur uddUya 
rodUydmi “I cried aloud naming my father”; vakarn 
ham^Oiifi katham “how could you have killed the heron ?” 

The periphrastic perfect is used occasionally for the 
immediately past, and not infrequently for the future, e.g., 

dtflxrd brdhmandh sarve tathd ca mama, kihkardh I 

etdn yah pdlaydmdm sa rdjd jayatdc dram li 

"“The afflicted, the Brahmins and my attendants,” [said 
RSmapala] “ he who shall provide for these, may that king- be 
eternally victorious.” 

mrvdrt apt hhedaydmdm “ I shall immediately pierce all 
of them through.” 

There are not a few adnominal verbs and verbal forma- 
tions, e.g., yuktdyate “ is not advisable ” ; dldpayitum “ to have 
a chat ” ; apavddayate “ slanders ” ; gocaritavant “ one who 
has informed”; krodhayase “you are angry”; jalatolaya- 
mdna, “ drawing water. ” 

The writer of the ‘Sekasubhodaya ’ thought in Bengali 
and wrote in Sanskrit and without much care for the 
grammar of the latter. Thus there has crept in a great deal 
of Bengalicisms in accidence, syntax and idiom. These are 
of immense value. Some of these are stated below : 

(i) The nominative forms mayd, tvayd, are clearly 

Sanskritized from middle Bengali ^ and [ cf. 8. K. 

Chattei’ji, loc. cit.]. 

(ii) The verb tii has been frequently used in the sense 
“ to take ” — this is certainly a Sanskritization of the Bengali 
verb C5T **10 take” which come from O.I.A. labh through 
the successive stages lah and nah : several other Bengali verbs 
have been used in this way. 

(iii) The Bengali present perfect forms have thus been 
translated into Sanskrit : 

khdditvdste < Bengali “has eaten; has mis- 

appropriated.” 

patiivdste < Bengali “ has fallen,” 
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dattvaste < Bengali “ has given.” 

dattvdsmi < Bengali Iwrfw “ I have given.” 
vdritdsmi < Bengali ^?*1 “I have asked 

him not to do.” 

krtvdste < Bengali “ has done.” 

(iv) Bengali phrases and idioms have been frequently 
translated. Thus: 

asmdkam vacasd < Bengali “ on my words.” 

manasd cintaydmdsa < Bengali ‘SIC'T “ thought 

within himself.” 

asmdkam samaksam < Bengali 'stW?! “ before me, 
in my face.” 

hhojandrtham samdjfidpaya < Bengali 
“ please command to take food, ie., the dinner is ready.” 
kiyat kiyat < Bengali “ some bits of.” 

andhe hhaskmamukhi < Bengali C^IT®t<r5^, an 

abusive phrase. 

ydtrdm krtvd < Bengali ^rf3I1 ” having made the 

start for a journey.” 

tvani asmdkam grhakathdm na yanast < Bengali 

^ “you do not know my home affairs, i.e., 
you do not know the secret. ” 

Instances could have been multiplied. But tlie philo- 
logical and linguistic aspect of the book will be more fully 
discussed in the Introduction of the critical edition of the 
text, which is now under preparation. 



( 6 ) 

NEPALI : ITS LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

BY 

DHAREA ADITYA DHARMACHARYYA 
{Katmandu) 

There seems to be some misapprehension, in sti’onger 
words, misrepresentation about the languages of Nepal, amongst 
the literate people and the academic institutions in particular and 
the citizens in general of India. The reasons for this are 
that there are very few scholars at present in Nepal who can 
avail opportunities to interpret from historical and literary 
standpoints in modern scholarly form the true facts about Nepal 
and there were hardly any all-Indian institutions known to 
them through which they would be able to make known their 
views. Coming to know of late that the All-India Oriental 
Conference has taken up the work of collecting and publishing 
in a suitable form the valuable reports of scholarly researches 
made by the literate Indian world, I venture to submit 
this paper for the public enlightenment of all the Indian 
brethren and Universites. Of course it may not be un- 
known tliat since that eminent British scholar and pioneer 
explorer Brian Houghton Hodgson presented hundreds 
of the Nepalese manuscripts to Europe, prominent Eastern 
and Western scholars like Minayeff, Max Muller, August 
Conrady, Sylvain Ldvi, Takakusu, Kawaguchi, Sakaki, 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, Hara Prasad Shastri, Madame Neel, and 
many others had more or less done their utmost to interpret 
the language and literature of the Nepalese or vulgarly the 
Newaras who form tlie aborigines of the Nepal State which is 
vitally related to India in at least religion and culture. But it 
remains to be boldly said that there is the absolute need of 
a more complete and authentic interpretation of the subject 
which s here made to a possible extent. 
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Origin of Nepal. 

The original oamsdvali or chronicle of the Newaras or 
the Nepalese who are historically known to have been the 
earliest settlers in the Valley of Nepal records the fact that 
Nepal was a lake abounding in serpents or Nagas and tliat it 
was surrounded on all sides by the Himalayas. Although 
this fact has been geologically accepted and the modern State 
of Nepal has extended beyond the Northern and the Southern 
Himalayas, this lake was known as Nagahrada or the ‘ abode 
of the serpents’ and this very valley was afterwards known 
as Nepala So the only habitable site above the waters of the 
lake which became the historic Swayambhu, more vulgarly 
Sambhunath in Parbatia and Singu in Nepali, was on the 
north-western mount. This mount is now classically known 
as Goshring, as it looked like the horn of a cow. The lake 
is known in the language of the people as Naga Va.sa which 
is synonymous with the classical term Naga Hrada, and is 
fourteen miles in length. There was no human habitation. 

First Immigration from India. 

Thousands of years back, it is said, in the Satya Yuga, 
Vipa6wi Buddha came from Bandhumati,' a city in Madhya- 
de6a during his religious tours, with a large retinue of 
Buddhist monks and nuns, laymen and laywomen who before 
belonged to the four professions of a priest, a soldier, an 
agriculturist and a menial. There was Light or Ji/oU- 
sioarupa and those who wanted to stay there, remained behind ; 
while Vipaswi Buddha and the rest went back to Bandhu- 
mati. This was the first Indian settlement on the Swayambhu 
Mount 

SiKHi Buddha’s Advent. 

Long afterwards 6ikhi Buddha also came from India with a 
large following of rSjasand people of the four professions. It is 
said ^ikhi Buddha became absorbed into the jyotiswcn^a 
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and some of the retinue followed suit. While some settled here, 
the others went back to India. This is the second settlement. 

Vi!5wABHiT Buddha’s Visit. 

After thousands of years came Vi^wabhu Buddha from 
Anupamanagara in Madhyadesa, with many disciples of this 
town. He too left his disciples to remain on the Mount. 

FIRST CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO NEPAL 
Manju^bt Bodhisattwa tbom China. 

Then came MaftjusrI Bodhisattwa with a large follow- 
ing consisting of the Chinese prince Dharmakara and people of 
various avoctitions from Mahachina, MafijQ^ri himself being 
from Mount Pafichasirsha or ‘ the five-pinnacled ’ now at 
Foochow (?). He found the Indian immigrants settled there and 
could not find space for his retinue. He thus found out a 
passage for the waters of the lake to flow out at the south- 
western side of the lake. The cleft is now renowned as 
KQduwala, which is a Nepalese term signifying ‘ the water 
flowing down inside.’ The water flows down deep into a pit- 
like bottom and cannot be seen for a great distance. Then 
he founded the first grejit city which was named after him as 
Mafijupattana, with its metropolis known as Kajapatfcina. As 
there must be a king to rule over the people from India and over 
the Chinese colonists, so he anointed the Chinese prince Dhar- 
makara as the first king. Again Mafijusri introduced Chinese 
arts and crafts, agriculture, commerce and industries. It is 
also evident that more immigrants from China came afterwards; 
as Hodgson* also writes, ‘ since very many persons had come 
from Mount Sirsha (China).’ He further, says ‘ Mafiju Sri . . . 
gave the name of Mafiju ^rl Parvata to the small hill and called 
the desiccated valley, Nepala ’ — Ne signifying, the .sender (to 
paradise) who is Swayambhu, and Pala ‘ cherished ’ — ^implying 

* Essays on the Languages. Literature and Religion of Nepal 
and Tibet, page 11. 
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that the protecting genius of the valley was Swayambhu or 
Adi-Buddha, Thus the valley got the name of Nepala. . . . 
Thus was Nepal peopled, the first inhabitants of which came 
all from Mount Sirsha, which is in Maha China, and thus 
the valley got the name of Nepala, and its inhabitants, that 
of Nepali, whose primitive language was Chinese. This 
language in course of time came to be much altered by the 
immigration of people from Madhyade^a, and by the necessary 
progress of corruption and change in ii new country, till 
rt mtv language arose in Nepal hy the natural course of 
things. The primitive inhabibints of Nepal were all of one 
caste, or had no casta But their descendants, in course of 
time became divided into many castes or had no caste. 

Formation of the Nf.palese Nation. 

Gradually the Chinese and Indian immigrants began 
to interconnect themselves by intermarriage, common religion, 
etc. Thus there resulted an interconnection of the two races 
from India and China and the people naturally assimilated 
the common and nation-building arts and the civilization of 
the two races. Besides these, there is evidence of fusion of 
not only the language but also of the facial features, of the 
customs and manners, etc. B. H. Hodgson who is only repre- 
senting the evidences given by Pandit Araritananda of the Maha 
Bodhi Temple (Vihara) at A6oka Pattana or Pattana who is 
the compiler of Dharma Kosha, etc., the translator of some 
Buddhist works into Nepalese or Newari and the most prominent 
Buddhist and Nepalese scholar of the nineteenth century, has 
already said as given above that a new language grew up which 
became the lingua franca of the Nepalese or Newdra nation. 
In the ancient chronicle or Vamsdvati of which the ‘ History 
of Nepal’ edited by Dr. Daniel Wright is only a Parbatia re- 
cension, modified and accepted by the Gurkhas, whose advent into 
Nepal dates back only to 1768 A. D. and also in the Vrihat 
Swayambhu Purina, the definition of the important races 
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that settled within and without Nepal Proper, is given 
thus : — 

Himalayavasibhih Nepalavasibhistatha 

, Madhyadelavasibhih sarvaischa de^avasibhih 

(8. V. Purana, p. 147). 

Aira Nepalaja vapi anyatraja vi^eshatalj 

(Idem, p. 207). 

Atra Nepalavasibhih 

(Idem, p. 432). 

These extracts from the Purana also found in the chroni- 
cles are enough to prove that the term NepalavasI was specially 
applied to denote the people who had already settled from 
remote ages. It is also evident that although other dynasties 
and races were introduced into Nepal the latter claimed their 
own distinctive titles. But it is a fact that those who settled 
afterwards might be termed Nepalese in the same way as the 
Moslems and Christians should be called Indians in India. 
Such distinctions are generally met where there exists 
the difference of language, literature, religion, race, customs 
and manners between the original settlers and the later 
immigrants. In the case of Nepal too there exists particular 
distinctions specially on account of the race and language ; 
as, the NepalavasI or the original Nepalese, the Himillaya- 
vasis or the Parbatias who live outside the valley of Nepal 
and the latest immigrants — the Madhyades'avasis — who call 
themselves Gurkhas. Historically it is thus obvious that 
the new race was called the Nepalese or the Nepalavasis or 
vulgarly the Newaras and the language that they spoke was 
Nepalabhasha, Nepali or vulgarly Newari. 

The NewAras or the Nepalese. 

When Hodgson asked Pundit Amritananda, ‘ what and 
firotn whence are the Newars, from Hindusthan or Bhot and 
67 
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what is the word Newur, the name of a country or a people ?’ 
the reply given was thus— ‘Tlic natives of the valley of 
Nepal are Newars. In Sanskrit the country is willed NaipSla, 
and the inhabitants Naipali ; and the words Newar and Newari 
are vulgarisms arising from the mutation of P to V, and L to 
R’ As an example he named the word Bandya (which means 
a Buddhist monk) which ‘ is metamorphosed by ignorance 
into Banra, a word which has no meaning.’ 


The Meanino of Nepal. 

There is divergence of opinion about the origin of the 
word Nepala among the Nepalese and the later settlers from 
India. The earliest and most unanimous interpretation, also 
corroborated by Hodgson and Amritananda is that NE 
signified ‘ the sender ’ to Paradise — to 8wayambhu Adi Buddha, 
the Infinite or Non-Mortal Buddha, and the term Pala meant 
‘cherished.’ Thus the word Nepala implied the protecting 
genius of Nepala to be the first Infinite Buddha. But the 
significance attached to it by the later immigrants from the 
Madhyade^is including the Saivite Newars and the Gurkhas 
is that the term Nepala had its origin from a sage Ne or 
Neyam, who as Dr. Wright’s History of Nepal states ‘ was a 
devotee’ of Swayambhu Buddha and who was devoted to 
the welfare of the valley. Both of the interpretations are 
based on a religious claim* While the first definition is 
subject to the authenticity of the existence of the Eternal 
Buddha, the latter assumption, remains to be proved. 
Hodgson says, ‘ In the Nepalese VanikavaUs the first race of 
kings are apparently Gwalla and Saivas or rather Pa($upatas 
who worshipped Pa6hupati and received the throne from a 
Rishi called Neyam.’ But this is open to doubt in all ways. 
The next dynasty is clearly barbarian and utterly alien to 
Sanskrit and India. It is of the Kiranti tribe now extant in 
all the eastern part of Nepal. This evidence is indedeava 
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Professor Sylvain L^jvi also quotes this evidence. Being based 
on Brahmanical mythology of the latter period, it is not accepted 
by the people — the aborigines of Nepal. 

The popular assertion of the Newaras is that because 
Prince Dharmakara from China ruled the kingdom justly 
the country was called Nemena Palita or Nepala. They 
mean to say that tlie people were righteously governetl and 
so the valley was Nepala or Nayapala implying ‘ the place 
protected by nema or more usually mtya' This is the 
present, the rational (historical ?) and the probable inteipreta- 
tion of the term NEPALA. 

POST-OHINBSE IMMIGRATION FROM INDIA. 

Advent of Krakcitsanda or Krakuciichhanda 
Buddha. 

Before a technical discussion of the Nepali language and 
literature is attempted, it is worth while to understand the 
effect of a number of immigrations from Madliyadesa. After 
the departure of Mafiju6ri, came Krakutsanda Buddha from 
Kshemavatl in Jambudwipa who was followed by Raja 
Dharmapala and a number of lay and monk disciples. 
Delighted at the beauty of the valley, the priests led by 
Kuiadhwaja and the warriors led by Abhayadanda became 
baptized in the order of the Bhikshus or Monks and settled 
here. The origin of the Bagmati, an important river is 
ascribed to the Bagdwar on the Phulochcha Mountain or 
Foochow, where they were no vitiated.. This Buddha too 
returned afterwards with a few followers. 


Advent of Kanakamuni Buddha. 

Then after hundreds of years came Kanakamuni (or 
Konagamana) from ^obhavati with a large retinue and he too 
returned leaving many disciples to live in the new valley. 
Hodgion adds that ‘ these too, like all the preceding, soon lost 
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their name and character as Madhyade^Iyas, and were blended 
with the Nepali or Newar race.’ 

Advent of Ki^yapa Buddha. 

Centuries after arrived Kafiyapa Buddha from Ka6i, 
Benares, with the usual retinue and he too went back leaving 
behind many disciples to inhabit there. Hodgson adds that 
‘ most of the people who came with him stayed in Nepal, and 
soon became confounded with the aborigines.’ He is said to 
have sent Raja Prachanda Deva of Gaur (Bengal) to Nepal 
who is famous as Siintikara Acharyya there. To Buddha is 
ascribed the naming of Benares as Kasi. 

Advent of SAkya Muni Buddha. 

This is the only Buddha who is historically known in the 
history of Nepal and India. After hisBuddhahood at Buddha 
Gaya, more apparently during his preaching at Benares, he 
went to Nepal, accompanied by his 1,350 disciples including the 
Raja of Benares, his councillors and people. He preached on 
the mount which is now marked by the Puchchhagra Chaitya, 
and made Cbunda, a yakshipi, a bhikshuni or nun. He is 
said to have visited the Namo Buddha Mount, 18 miles from 
Katmandu, where he, in his former birth, sacrificed his life for 
a tigress. His visit to Nepal occurred during the reign of 
Jitedasti, the then Kiranti ruler of Nepal. He left many 
disciples here, who as Hodgson admits, ‘ became blended with 
the Nepali race.’ 

Connection of India and Nepal. 

The history of Nepal and the Nepalese thus dates back 
to thousands of years and even the recent researches in ancient 
Indian history and culture are too meagre to prove the 
authenticity of the first six Buddhas, the existence of Ne Muni 
ftnd so on. But Emperor A^oka visited the siteatNigali 
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Sagar where Kanaka Muni attained Nirvana. The people 
of Nepal believe that the liistory of India and Nepal goes 
back to thousands of years back, that the history of ancient 
Indian culture has not yet been sufficiently inquired into and 
that there is much left for the oriental scholars to point 
out about Indian culture and its wide developments. 
Until the discovery of the ancient relics in Egypt and the 
archaeological finds in Sind, people of India believed in the 
Indian calculation that the histoiy of India commenced from 
the Vedic period dating from 3000 to 1500 B.C. The 
chroniclers of Nepal and all those who know the history of 
Nepal and also of India are strongly of opinion that Indian 
culture dates back to millions of years. Even the chief cities 
of Nepal have changed names and history three times. 

Besides these facts the Nepalese people who trace their 
origin to ancient Chinese emigrants, and admit Indian connec- 
tion with that Mongolian stock, as is apparent from their 
physiognomy, the monosyllabic nature of Nepali or vulgarly 
Newari, peculiar ' customs and manners and religion too, are 
decidedly of opinion that they had not only connection with 
the ancient Indian lands but also direct means of communica- 
tion with India and China. The history of the Nepalese bears 
evidence to a number of such notable facts, viz .'. — 

(1) Dharraakara, the Chinese prince gave over the 
sovereignty of Nepal to Raja Dharmakara of Gaur who had 
come with Krakutsanda Buddha ; 

(2) Raja Prachanda Deva of Gaur had, as advised by 
Ka^yapa Buddha, came to Nepal and became a disciple 
of Gunakara Bhikshu who (vas a follower of Mafiju6ri 
Bodhisattwa of China ; 

(3) Raja Gunakama Deva of Mafijupattana now known 
as Kssthamandapa or Katmandu* became a disciple of 

* The original name of the present Katmandu was Manju- 
pattana. The name was changed to KBntipura by Raja Onpakfimadeva 
in the Ealigata year 3824. 
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R5ja Prachanda Dova who had bGcome a Buddhist priest 
and was named Santikara. 

Besides these records almost all of the rulers were, from 
India. Tlie Guptas, the Mallas, the Lichchavis, the Rajputs, 
the Suryavanhsis, the Bomavaiiisi.s, the Karniitakis, and the 
Ranils were all from India, although the Rajas of Nepal 
were connected with the Rajii of Bhot or Tibet, the earliest 
historic account available being the princess of Nepal given 
in marriage to the first Buddhist ruler Srong-tsan-gampo 
or ^uddhajiva of Bhot or Tibet, about 1,200 years back. 
Until the last decade there was connection with China and 
the principal Buddhist temple in Nepal was under Chinesg 
religious supervision. But in spite of all the ancient connec- 
tions and the advent of Indian dynasties the Nepali or 
Nepalese language of Nepal did never change, as it would 
be evident from the following accounts. 

Nepalabhasha. 

Thus from historical records it is evident that the language 
of this Nepalese nation or the Newaras is alone called 
Nepalabhasha or Nepali or Newari. Since the advent of th(i 
immigrants from the earliest time down to the present race the 
only language known to the Nepalavasis or the Nepalis is 
Nepali and none else, although the Himalayan people or the 
Parbatias iind the latest immigrants from Udaipur who were 
refugees from Moslem invasion gradually migrated towards a 
site which later became famous as GSrkhii over 40 miles we,st of 
Mafijupattana or Katmandu, spoke the language called Parbatia 
or Gurkhali, a modern name. Throughout the manuscripts 
written on palm-leaves and yellow-painted papers of Nepal in 
Nepali we find the frequent use of the usual term Nepalabhasha. 
A survey of the Catalogues of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of 
the Durbar Library, Nepal, of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS, of 
the Cambridge University Library and also Nepalese Buddhist 
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Sanskrit Literature coinpiletl by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, will 
enable the ascertainment of the fact. But the greatest authority 
is B. H. Hodgsim and his Essays which represent his schol- 
arly convictions as well as thost' of Pandit Araritananda, the 
foremost scholar of the ninetet^nth century. Some of the earli- 
est Nepale.se MSS. referred to (herein are worth mention here, 
'riiat will prove the extensive use of the term. 

In the Asiatic Society Catalogue is mentioned the Bodhi- 
charyavatara Panjika written in Newari or Nepali character 
in the Nepal Era 198 which is equivalent to 1U78 A.C. 
Another is the Samputa Tikii written in 1025 A.C. Anothei 
importiint work is the Chatuhsatika by Aryadeva with a com- 
mentary by Chandrakirti belonging to the eleventh centuiy. 
Another work of the earlier date is the datakamala of the 
tenth century, both of them being written in the same Nepali 
character. In the Durbar Library Catalogue, the bibliogra- 
pher, H. P. Shastri, draws attention to an original work 
Yogamiilil or Haramekhalatika in Nepalabhasha — the original 
text of the Haramekhala, a work written in Prakrit .-erse at 
Bhillamalla in Guzerat. The Saddharma Pundarlka Sutra, 
now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a colophon, namely, 
Nepala-Bhakhii Sainbat 801, the use of Kha foi the cerebral 
Sa being in common use. Cecil Bendall in his Catalogue of 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. of the Cambridge University Library 
mentions the Amarakosha with a Newari Commentary called 
the Vivriti by Manikya, the author of Abhinava Raghavananda 
Nataka, written in the reign of King .Jayastliiti Malla, dated 
506 N. E. (1.386 A.D.) ; the colophon of this work runs thus : — 

Kritaisha Amarakoshasya tena Nepdla~hluhhai/d 

Again — Manikyavirachito Amarakoshasya N aipalabhashatip- 

pani samapteyam. Swasti^rimannepalikasatpvatsare 

506.... 

Sri Jayasthitibhupale Nepalarashtrasastari. 
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In another work known as the Stutidharma, the term 
Nepalamandale is given. In the same catalogue in the Pan- 
chamaharakshasutrani the term Nepalavarsha is mentioned, al- 
though the Nepalese people vulgarly call it Newara Samvata, even 
Newa Samvata. In another work, namely, the ^atasahasrika 
Prajflaparamita, dated the 923 (1803) ‘ Abde Nepalike’ is given. 

The above instances are enough to prove the customary 
use of the term Nepalabhasha, although the people use the 
colloquial term Newa-bhakha or Newa-bhay^ The Nepalese 
community is generally conservative and the up-to-date use 
of the term Nepalabhasha in all the Nepalese MSS. and other 
writings is an obvious fact. A brief survey of their ancient 
and modern works of which MSS. are still innumerable, will 
evince the nationalistic spirit they even now cherish. They 
have been found using not only the term Nepalabhasha or 
Nepali for their mother-tongue but also for the usual term 
representing their nationality as regards the name of the 
country, the national year, the State, etc. Tlieii* extensive his- 
tory and literature even up to the present time bears evidence 
to the fact that as a vernacular of the Nepalese community it 
holds a paramount position even in modern times. That 
Nepali was the only languiige known to the country and to 
the State before 1768, the year of the advent of the military 
classes of Gurkha who took shelter there since the 
Moslem invasion of Chitore, had been a well-known fact, 
although Dr. D. Wright, the English translator of the Parbatia 
recension of the VamsdvaU of Nepal which was originally in 
Nepali, made a scholarly mistake in his statements that some 
of the MSS. written in 1386 and 1629 A.D. were in Parba- 
tiya. Evidently, all these MSS. were written in the Nepa- 
lese language and character. Some of the MSS. written at least 
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some centuries back particularly mentioned even in the colo- 
phons the term DeSabhasha, thus proving that Nepali was the 
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language of the country — Nepal. The great majority of the 
people of the Nepali race live in the cities, villages and districts 
of the State ; while the majority of the Parbatias reside in the 
hill-tracts and the outskirts of Nepal Proper. It is, therefore, 
not strange that it should be, as in ancient times, called the 
De^abhasha of not only the Nepali community but of Nepal 
Proper. Of course the court language of Nepal in modern 
times is Parbatia, also known as GurkhalT. 

The Nepali Community. 

Although the Nepali race is a single race and claims 
a historical descent from the Indo-Chinese family that 
settled in the valley of Nepal, the later immigration of the 
Dravidian and Aryan people from India into Nepal enforced a 
change in the pre-arranged order of the mono-communal 
race. Originally the Nepalese had no such touchable and 
untouchable distinctions amongst themselves. They professed 
various avocations of life ; but the democratic institutions 
and influences testify to the communal unity of the race. 
Hodgson and Pandit Amritananda admit the fact that the 
Nepalis represented a single caste, all being Buddhists. In 
his Essays the former writes thus : — “ When these Madhya- 
de^iyas had become numerous in Nepaul, they and their 
descendants were confounded with the former or northern 
colonists under the common appellation of Nepali and Newari ; 
being only separated and contradistinguished by the several 
trades and professions which they hereditarily practised. 
Thus in the early ages, Nepal had four classes of secular 
people, as Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya and ^udra, and four 
asoetical classes, namely, Bliikshu, Sramana, Chailaka, and 
Arhanta, dwelling in forests and monasteries and all were 
Buddha-margi.” Although at present Chailakas and Arhantas 
are non-existent, the Buddhists formed the vast majority. 
Hodgson further remarks, “BuddhistSj^of some one or other 
of the above denominations, comprise the vast majority of 
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the Newar race, and the minority are mostly ^aivas and 
^aktas.” In the History of Nepal Dr. Wright says, 
“ (Buddhists) Bandyas are like Sannyasis, who are all of one 
class without any distinctions of caste.” These Bandyas 
who are classically or formally known as Bhikshus and 
Vajracharyyas form over ten thousands. And the rest of 
the people are divided into 64 sub-communities with their res- 
pective minor sub-communities. Thus Dr. Wright mentions 
and adds that there were two classes of Brahmins, Pailchagaura 
and Paflchadravicia, each containing five divisions with nu- 
merous sub-divisions. Again there were four divisions of 
.Jaisis, viz., Acbiiryya, Baid, Srestha, Daivajila. Acharyyas 
were divided into three classes ; Baids into four ; and ^reshthas 
into many classes. Of f^udras (farmers) there were thirty-six 
classes of which the Jyapu had .32 divisions, and the Kumhal 
(potters, etc.), four divisions. The Podhyii (untouchables) 
class had four divisions. Although Raja Jayasthiti Malla 
defined the religious and social system of the Nepalese race 
before his death in Sarnvat .649 (1429 A.D.) there have 
been diverse modifications to include the later immigrants 
from India. But all these sub-communities of the modern 
Nepali race speak one and only one language, that is, Nepala- 
Bhasha oi Nepali. Thus the ancient tradition testifies to 
the fact that the vast majority of the Nepalese aborigines 
from the earliest times to the present day have been using it 
not only for their religious literature but the ancient chronicles, 
technical, commercial and all other classical and popular works 
were written in this language. It may be here added that 
although the Nairs of a province formerly known as Nayara 
in Conjeevaram in the Madras Presidency, led by Raja 
Nanyadeva of the Karna^ki dynasty came and settled in 
Nepal about 889 A.D., this language did not change. It 
has been also found that although the different dynasties like 
the Gupta, the Ahir, th«.Kirati, the Somavaip si, the Siiryya- 
vami^I, the Ljchhavi, the Thakuri and the !Mallas and also 
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the Ranas ruled in Nepal, Nepali has ceaselessly continued 
to be the lingua franca of the Nepalese community. In a 
manuscript dated 481 N. E. (1361 A.D.) written in the 
reign of Raja Jayaraja Alalia, Baivajfia, Anantariima probably 
a Nair from South In lia, used this language, in spite of the 
fact that many manuscripts, written in different characters of 
India, have been found dating back to nearly a thousand 
years. 


DiPFEBENr Chakaci'ers Used in Nepal. 

It may be rightly said that Nepal represents mediaeval 
India, nay Greater India, as i-egards the different Indian and 
Northern characters introduced by the different classes of people 
that immigrated into Nepal. It might also be said that 
when India underwent economic chaos and political vicissi- 
tudes, during the mediteval ages, more prominently with the 
advent of the invading hordes from the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of India the various literary works written on palm- 
leaves, birch-barks, etc., might have been brought when they 
sought refuge in the valley of Nepal. Surrounded on all 
sides by the Himalaya ranges and inhabited by a war-like 
and cultural Nepali race, Nepal is historic to-day not only 
as the refuge of the chaos-driven and orthodox Indians of the 
four castes but also as a literary hank where they could 
deposit all their productions of ancient literary culture from 
oblivion and desecration by the aggressive hordes. To the 
present day over fifteen kinds of Indian characters are known 
to the Nepalese, a short description of which is attempted 
below : — 

1. Raiijd . — This is the earliest character in which the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts dating back to the second century 
A.C. are said to have existed. Most of the ancient Buddhist 
texts including the Buddhist Sanskrit works are said to 
have been written in this character, as is also evidenced by 
the use o^ and high regard for, this character ^in Tibet and the 
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Far East. Even now this character is much used in writing 
the sacred Buddhist formulas on flags, walls, gates, artistic 
religious utensils, etc. Every year in the month of Sravana the 
Ashtasahasrika Prajilaparamita, the most important philoso- 
phical work of Mahayana Buddhism written in this character is 
exhibited in the Vikrama Sila Vihara or Thambahil at Kat- 
mandu. Another MS. of the same title said to be over 800 years 
old is enshrined in the Kwalakhu Vihiira at (Asoka) Pattana. 

Rafija is also said to be the oldest Nepali character, as not 
only Sanskrit works but also Nepalese works have been found 
written in this character. Hodgson is also of the same opinion, 
as he writes : — ‘The three Newari alplxabets are denominated 
Bhunji Mola, Rinja and Newari.. .but old Bauddha works 
exhibit them all, especially the two former.’ 

2. Bhujimo or Bhufijimola . — This is said to be the second 
character used in ancient Nepal. The word itself means ‘ the 
head of a fly ’ and does not seem to denote a p irtioular type of 
India but it signified that this char.icter was written in such an 
ornamental design that the upper portion of the letter when 
written bore an appearance of the head of a fly. One MS. 
namely, the Ratna Sa&chaya Gatha of Prajilaparamita with 
the date of 295 N. E. (1175 A.C.) w.as found written in this 
character. This work was translated into Chinese between 980 
and 1000 A.D. It possesses a very ornate appearance and 
stripped' of its ornamental features, it bore an appearance of the 
Sanskrit character. MSS. are still available in this character ; 
but it is little in use at present. MSS. like the Sanivarodaya 
Tantra and the Kriya Sarpgrjiha are existent. 

3. Pachumola . — ^Tliis is another ancient tyjxc. The 
word stands for ‘ a head that is even,’ that is, not with pointed 
parts as in Newari. All the signs of the letters were written 
on the same line and not pointed upwards. MSS. like the 
Kalachakra Tantra were found in this character, thus showing 
that its use was not earlier than the sixth or .seventh century 
A.l). MSS. in jthis character are still found. 
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4. Oujinio or Gomo . — ^This is the fourth ancient type used 
in the mediaeval period and the word itself meant that the 
letters were either with ornamental curves (Gujimola) or with 
round curves (Gomola). MSS. were formerly written also in 
this character but when it was lirst used is not known. 

5. Newdrt or Nepdll . — While the above four types are 
mostly used in the writing of San.skrit Buddhist MSS. not- 
withstanding the fact that they are also said to be the ancient 
characters of the Nepali language, Newiiri is the national 
character most popularly used by both the aboriginal Newars 
and the Sivamargi or Siikta Nairs who came with Raja 
Nanya Deva about the ninth century A.D. This is the 
present recognised character in which the Nepali literature as 
also the Sanskrit literature practically used in Nepal, of the 
different sects of Hindus and also the Buddhists has sur- 
passed all other so-called Nepali characters. It is the na- 
tional type used by the Nepalese citizens in all their religious 
and worldly transactions. Resefirches remain to be done to 
find the earliest use of Nepali character ; but the following 
MSS. give us some idea of the earliest use of the Newari or 
Nepali letters : — 

]. rishiiisha Vjjaya DhSrani idatod H8 N. K. or H68 


Shastri’s Catalogue 359B. 


2. X Tantric work dated 

14!» N.K. 

or 102!t .\.l) 

(Idem, 

III. 359A). 

3. Chatushpitha Nibaiidlia „ 

lt;.5 „ 

„ 1045 

(Idem, 

III, 3590. 

4. Another MS. „ 

224 ,. 

„ 1124 (As. Soc. Cat. 72). 

r», NarSyana-Paripriccha „ 

4S1 „ 

,, 13bl ,, 

(Idem). 

PaiiiySvadana 

429 

„ 1309 

(Ditto). 

7. BendalPs Catalogue 

Collection Add. 

1644 

325 „ 

1205 


8. Pancharaksha (ditto) ., 

509 „ 

„ 1389 



Thus there are many hundreds of MSS. which are written 
in Nepalese character and most of them* have Nopali 
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colophons. Further discussion will follow below on the Newari 
or Nepali character. 

6. Asohan Character. —li is now an admitted fact that 
Asoka the Buddhist Emperor of India visited, as the chro- 
nicle of Nepal records, Nepal with one of his daughters Charu- 
mati who was married to Prince Devapala of Devapattana in 
Nepal. The four Asoka stupas or thuras as the local people 
call it, one Asoka Vihara and remnants of Asoka chaityas at 
Asoka Pattana or modern Pattana bears testimony to the 
Asokan influence that Nepal had had. It is now a problem 
for research as to whether A4oka did not leave any of his 
historic pillars in Nepal, as he did at Lumbinl on the Nepal 
border, also whether the Brahmi character was not used in 
Nepal. Bendall however refers to the fact that ‘ the triangular 
Asoka character, already lost in Kutila character lingered on 
later in Nepal than elsewhere.’ One inscription on stone 
water fountain recently found in Nepal displayed the Asokan 
form of character. 

7. Kutila . — This is one of the early characters from 
India in which MSS. were found in Nepal. Cecil Bendall refers 
to the Pancharaksha Sutra written in the Kutila type of the 
eleventh century A.D., also the same written in the 14th year 
of Nayapala, the King of Bengiil (Circa A.1). 1U54). Other 
MSS. are the Ashtasahasrika Prajfiaparamitil*“ written in the 
fifth year of King Mahipala of Bengal (Circa. 1020 A.D.) 
and the Maittreya Vyakarana written in the 57th year of 
Gopala Deva of the Pala Dynasty (tenth century Kutila). 
Although stone inscriptions and manuscripts are still found, 
it is no longer in use. 

8. Gupta . — General Cunningham fixes the date of the 
origin of the Gupta Era to 167 A.D. ; but the exact use of 
the Gupta character in Nepal is still indefinite. Except the 
Kutila character, the former is not existent at the present time. 

9. Devandgarl . — The use of this character seems to 
have come mpeh later. A manuscript of the Ash^aha- 
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srlka Prajfiaparamita taken to Cambridge by Cecil Bendall 
is dated 128 N.E. (1008 A.D.) and another MS. the Madhya- 
mika Vritti by Chandra Kirti is dated 701 N.E. (1781 A.D.). 
The use of this character is of much later growth, as during 
the last thousand years Newari had become the national 
charactei' of the people. It is now being used in the 
State affairs ; for PiU’batia or Gurkhali has no character of 
its own. 

1 0. Kayethinagan. — This is one of the characters men- 
tioned in the huge stone inscription inscribed by the order of 
King Jaya Pratapa Malla of Katmandu (then Kantipura) in 
1054 A.D. But for this mention it is hardly known to the 
people. It might be said that the character may have been 
introduced during the advent of Eaja Harisimha Deva of 
Ayodhya in 444 N.E. (1324 A.D.). This is much akin to 
Nagari. 

1 1. Maithili, — MSS. have been found in this character, 
dated 433 N.E., 390 Lakshamana Era, which was also intro- 
duced from the Bihar side by much later immigrants. The 
VrittasSra by Riimapati dated 1550 Saka Era (1628 A.D.) 
was also found, thus evincing the use of it not later than 
three centuries. This too is obsolete. 

12. Teliigu . — It is known as Tailangi in Nepal and 
might have been introduced by the Nairs that came at the 
end of the 10th century A.D. A manuscript in this character 
was found some years ago. It is known to the Nepalese ; 
but it is not mentioned in the stone inscription of King Jaya 
Pratapa Malla. 

13. Bengali — is not one of the recognised char- 
acters of Nepal ; but it is mentioned by King Pratapa as 
Gaudiya and manuscripts dated from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century have been recoveretl. They are ; — 

(1) Mahabharata Prasthanaparva copied by Ramdas, 
dated 545 N.E. (1425 A.D.) 
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(*2) Biddliekayira Maliiimantraraja, dated Baka Era 

1189 (1207 A.D.). 

(3) Siksha Samuchcliaya of dayadeva of the 14th and 

15th centuries. 

(4) Bodhicharyavatara, dated 1492 Vikrama Era 

(1430). 

Tims the ala.ve thirteen characters are the more promi- 
nent eliaracters, although lhatapa mentions fifteen characters. 
'Phe fifteen types mentioned are : — 

1. * (lomola or Clujimola. 2. Pars! or Persian. 3. Tir- 
hutiya, probably Maithill. 4. Bafija. .5. Majhepata. 0. 
Devanagari. 7. ITjembru (Tibetan). 8. Gaudiya or Ben- 
gali. 9. Arabi or Arabic. 10. Kayethinagarl. 11. Kata 
orKntila. 12. I Jmeta (Tibetan). 13. Kashmiri. 14. Feringi 
or English. 15. Newara. 

So if there are fifteen character.s only known to Nepal, 
the other two might be Tibetan, both the capital and small 
types. Tlui stone inscription which includes the non-Indian 
or Western characters cannot be representative of the charac- 
ters that were recognised in Nepal. It has omitted important 
types introduced by those who actually immigrated into Nepal. 
It displays the king’s zeal for eulogizing his favourite deity 
and not his serious devotion to the preservation of the Indian 
characters introduced by the different settlers in Nepal. 

NepIu Chaeacter. 

The above details enable the determination of the fact 
that in .spite of the different characters introduced into Nepal, 
the position of the Nepali or colloquially the Newari character 
forms the most important. While the Raftja, Bhujinimola, 
Pachumola, Gujimola types had been frequently used for the 
Sanskrit Buddhist works, Newari was definitely recognised as 
the national character of the Nepali community. This must 
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have been considered the simplest, the most adaptable by both 
the aboriginal Nepalese and the later immigrants. It possess- 
es some of the characters common to Devanagari, Kaflja, 
Bengali, etc. Hodgson aptly remarks, ‘ NeVari alone is now 
used by both sects of the Newars for profane purposes and 
for sacred, both even employ the Devanagari, oftener the 
Newari.’ Of course Nepal being vitally concerned with India 
Proper has adopted the Sanskritic character. Yet the people 
had their own character — the Nepali in which almost all the 
literary works abound. The existence of this type which 
exhibits a nationalistic handling dating back to about a 
thousand years has to be taken into consideration. The main 
thing therefore is that the entire Nepalese community has 
Newari or Nepali for their literature, and is the only character 
moat widely used by the whole Nepali community. 

Nepalese Literature. 

Nepalese literature is divided into two important sections, 
Saivite and Buddhist. While the two main towns of Kanti- 
pura (Katmandu) and Asoka Pattana (Pattana) abound in 
Nepali works on Buddhism, Bhaktapura (Khopadesa) is the 
only town where Saivite MSS. have been recovered in abund- 
ance. Most of the MSS. are written on palmyra leaves and on 
yellow-painted Nepali plant paper. To make them worm-proof, 
they use orpiment with flour paste which is applied on the 
paper and dried up and levelled with a heavy weight. It is 
divided into about a dozen sections such as follows : — 

1. Dharma Sutras and Purdnas : 

12 Buddhist works have been translated into Nepali, of 
which the most notable are the Vrihat Swayambhu Purana, the 
Megha Sutra, the Bhagavanaya Janma Charitra, the Buddhok- 
ta Samsaramaya, already printed in Nepal, are notable. Of the 
other works which number over ten independent works, the 
Haramekhala with the Vivriti commentary in Nepala Bhasha, 
the Kubjikalaghutippa^i dated 505 N. E. (1385 A. D.) and the 
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Dharma-Lakshmi-Samvad, datwl 1581 A.D. are worth men- 
tion. All the MSS. have not been recovered and are being 
■earched for. 

i. Vyuhas or BuddhiH topoyraphicul and biogra- 
phical works : 

The Ganda Vyuha,the Gunakiiranda VyTilia, the Karanda 
Vyuhii, and tlie Snkhavati Vyrdia. 

5. Jdtakas or Previous Birth-stories of Buddha : 

34 Birth-stories are the most popular and are translat- 
ed from the Jatakamala of Arya Silra, the <Jatakavadana, 
the Bodhisattwavadana Kalpalata of Kshemendra. Each 
story is either a separate manuscript scroll or part of a 

big MS. 

4. Avddanas or Marvellous Stories of Buddha and 
his disciples : 

These are translations of the Avadana Sataka, the Ava- 
danamala, the Divyavadana, etc. Although some of the stories 
are common to the datakas and the Avadanas, there are differ- 
ent interpretations. 

6. liathd and Vdkhan or Stories, Local Traditional, 
and Folklore Stories : 

(a) Stories derived from the J fwavinisati Avadana Katha, 
the Hitopades'a, the Pafichatantra, the Swasthani. The latest 
discovery is the Dwadasa Mantribuddhi Katha from Bhakta- 
pura, consisting of 12 vermicular translations and the texts. 

(b) Local traditional Legends. — The legends connected 
with the popular divinities such as Aryavalokite6wara, 
Ananda-diloke6wara, Dharniarajalokeswara, the Lakhe or 
the Mara stories, Maflju^ri, Basamafiju or the Goddess of 
Learning, and Vikramaditya. There is a huge literature in 
this section. 

(c) Folklore Stories. — These also are numerous bdng 
derived from the Vetalapaflchavimsati, an early MS. known 
being dated 1675 A. D., local events, etc. 
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6. Mdhdtmyas or Descriptive Accounts of Sacred Places : 
These are long and short descriptions. The known works 

are the Ashtamivrata, Lakshachaitya, the Nepala, the ^rin- 
gabheri the Uposhadhavrata, the Vasundharavrata, the 
Uposhadhavratavidhana. Wright’s Collection includes the last 
dated 928 N. E. (1808). 

7. The T^amsdvalis or the, Chronicles : 

The literacy of the Nepalese is known by the many vam- 
.4a»ofi.vtheyhaveabont the ancient and modern history of Nepal, 
of the origin of popular customs and rites, temples, viharas, 
etc. The Sainvatsara records the origin of different eras used 
in Nepal, one of Bendall’s collections being dated 1862 A. 1). 

8. Tutas or Popular Hymns : 

There is plenty of vernacular hymns mostly on Buddhist 
personalities, e.g., Hodgson’s Collection known as the Gita Pus- 
taka dated Nepal Era 825 (1705 A. H.). Bendall got Nama 
Satpgiti dated 1859 A.D. Wright’s Collection includes the 
Sragdhara Stotra dated 1784 and 1846 A.D. Besides the 
vernacular literature which affords much material for hymno- 
logical research, Nepal abounds in Sanskrit hymns derived from 
Sanskrit works as well as these compiled in Nepal. They are 
helpful for historical and religious research and a compilation 
called the Bauddha Stotra Sarnuchchaya is being attempted. 

9. Songs : 

The.se are numerous imd they are all in the name of 
kings, divinities, seasons, customs and rites, individuals. Wright 
in his History of Nepal records the Yasodhara, dated 1 487 A.D. 

10. Dramatic Wbrfe : 

The largest number of them is based on Buddhist tradition a.« 
well as Brahmin. The most notable are the natakas of Buddha’s 
previous birth-stories, the Harischandra, the Gopi-Chandra, 
the Kartika. A MS. the Nala-Daraayanti Nataka, originated 
by King Jaya Prakas'a Malla of Kantipura, has been found in 
which Hindi and Nepali have been used. The Nepali version of 
the Abhinava Raghavananda Nateka has not yet been found. 
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11. Rites and Rituals : 

These are all based on the sacred texts as also the rites 
of popular divinities. The Abhishekavidhi, the Durgati 
Pari^odhana, the Mahamanjusti and Naga Pujas, the 
Papaparimochana Nirdesa, the Vagiswara Puja are some of 
the works. 

12. Politics awl Morality : 

The Bodhichanakyaniti, the Pafichatantra, the Hitopadeia 
theDwadasarnantribuddhikatha, and the Chanakayasara Sam- 
graha are the only works known. There are the sectarian 
versions of the Chanakyaniti. 

13. Rhetoric and Prosody : 

There is not much worth mention in this line as much 
research remains to be done on this subject The Chhandomri- 
talata, an original work on prosody by Pandit Amritananda 
is the only work known and the people must had had transla- 
tions?. Nor is anything known of Nepali Grammar although 
Dr. A. Conrady has given short details on Nepali Grammar in 
the Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft 
Band XVII, 1893. A Sanskrit-Nepali word-book, a 
translation of a chapter of the Amarakosha has also been 
published therein. It is evident that there are Newari versions 
of the Saraswata Vyakarana, the Balabodha, etc. 

14. Technical and Medical Works : 

Although Nepal is now well-known for its own art and 
technical skill, enough literature has not yet been recovered. 
Part translations of the Ratna Pariksha by Buddha Bhat^- 
chSlyya dated 1262 AD. and the Svarodayada4a might have 
been made by the artisans who are not well versed in Sans- 
krit There are native medical works and the Dravyanirnaya 
with Nepali translation dated 658 N.E. is worth mention. 

Recent researches show that loads of manuscripts in the 
vernacular as well as in Sanskrit are still awaiting light The 
main cause of want of enough literature seems to be that 
almost all the, religious and other references were directly made 
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from the Sanskrit originals. With a huge Sanskrit literature 
to guide them and having regular preachings in the Viharas and 
temples directly from Sanskrit with vernacular interpretations, 
Nepali literature like the Bengali or Hindi literature of an- 
cient days has much field for development. 

NepIlI Indfspensable for Indian Researches. 

Besides, Nepali is indispensable for researches in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture ; because most of the Indian and 
Nepalese MSS. are written in this character. The earlier MSS. 
require the knowledge and understanding of the more ancient 
Nepali types referred to above. Owing to a superficial know- 
ledge of Nepalese characters and language, even scholars like 
Bendall, Wright, Rajendralala Mitra and Hara Prasad Shastri 
have misrepresented ancient Buddhist literatures of Nepal in 
their editions of the bibliographies of Nepalese ancient MSS. 
The following are some instances : 

Cecil Bendall — ^rimatyotalake for ^rimatpotalake. 

Bhajudhanamchoyaviya for Bhajudhanam, 
the word choyaviya is not a proper name ; 
but it is meant only to say that ‘it was 
written by ’ Bhajudhan. 

H. P. Shastri— Juro for Julo (A.S.B. Col. p. 13). 

Chope for Choye (Idem, p. 26), the colo- 
phon given in page 63 of the Catalogue 
is full of mistranscriptions. 

D. Wright — Iratayo Tripa for Pratapo Nripab, Kashpiri 
for Kashmiri. Parbatia for Nepali MSS. 

In view of the fact that there is abundant Sanskrit and 
vernacular literature to be recovered, there should be provision 
for the recognition and understanding of the Nepalese characters 
and words. The stone and metal inscriptions still unexplored, 
the colophons of manuscripts, the hymnological and other 
works reveal an ancient history of Nepal an^ India, 
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Misrepreskntation of NepAlI in India. 

Re(*ently nii.'irepresentations made in the Universities of 
India by some Nepalese ignorant of tlie History and Liter- 
ature of Nepal have been found out. While the Nepal Govern- 
ment institution, the Gurkha Bhiisha Prakasini Samiti is pub- 
lishing all its publications in the Gorkha Bhasha or Gorkhali, 
the court language of Nepal, and the Patna University has 
named it Parbatia, as that is the popular name for same lan- 
guage, the University of Calcutta has given a double name of 
Parbatia for the I’l'anslation Papers, and for the Composi- 
tion Paper Nepali. Again some Parbatias of Darjeeling have 
also called it Nepiili. Fortunately after a joint application by 
the Nepali students and merchants, it has been properly named 
Parbatia ; while the Nepali has been reserved for the Hindi 
of Nepal — Nepalabhashii. In these days of Oriental and scho- 
larly research, any misrepresentation that might have been 
wilfully or unknowingly made, should be removed. If there 
has been any such in the University of Allahabad, an historic 
centre of culture, it is hoped that authorities concerned will 
properly term Parbatia or Gurkhali as it should be and the 
historic and clas.sical name of Nepiili or Nepalabhashii should 
be reserved for Nepali alone. Of course when both the lan- 
guages of Nepal are used there, Parbatia or Gurkhali as a court 
languiige and Nepali as the lingua franca of the Nepali com- 
munity which, as Hodgson and Amritananda and others have 
already admitted, forms the majority of the citizens of Nepal, 
they are, both c-alU.d Nepalew, in a general sense only. 
Not only this, the earliest works in Parbatia published at 
Benares, are known as Gorkha Bhasha oi- Parbatia. Vijflan 
Vilas in his Bharatavarshako Itihiis aptly calls it Parbatia. 

It is, therefore, earnestly expected that through (he medium 
of the Oriental Conference held in the centre of Aryan culture, 
the paper would be able to rectify the misrepresentation that 
might have been made in any part of India. The earliest, yet 
the only language of the Nepali community — the language 
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without a knowledge of whicsh all ancient Indian researches in 
history, literature, iconography, hyranology, epigraphy espe- 
cially as regards the mine of manuscripts in Nepal — the 
research vernacular which bihliographists, epigraphists, icono- 
graphers, etc., like Hodgson, Wright, Bendall, Minayeff, L^vi, 
Takakusu, Kawaguchi, Shastri, Mitra, Coomaraswainy and many 
others had txi know is distinctly .separate from Parbatia or 
Gurkhali, the advent of whi(;h cannot b(; traced earlier than 
1768 A.l). and the literatuie of which is of very recent growth. 
Hodgson aptly remarks, “The Newars alone have a literature, 
and that wholly exoteric.” 
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A. The Manuscript 

The ‘ Varna-ratnakara ’ is the oldest work in the MaitUill 
language of North Bihar that we know of, and it goes back 
to the l=it half, perhaps to the l.st quirter, of the 14th century. 
It is preserved in a unique MS. on palm-leaf now in the library 
of the A.siatic Society of Bmgal, in its Government Collection 
of MSS. (No. 48/34). The MS. is written in old Miithill 
characters. It originally contained 77 folia, but 17 of these 
are now missing (folia 1 to 9 at the beginning; folia 11 and 
12, 14 and 15, 17, 19, 26 and 27). The leaves measure 
from 15 "long by li" to 2" broad, fairly well preserved, but 
some pages are slightly damaged by white ants. Generally 
there are five lines on each page, but there are a few pages 
with four lines and a few more with six. The writing is fairly 
legible. The work now begins with page 10a. Fortunately 
the last page (77b) giving the colophon has been preserved, 

and we know from it that the MS. was written in th© year 

668 

TO 
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388 of tbe La Sam era which is still current in Mitbi^: this 
corresponds to 1507 After Christ, the La Sam having com- 
menced from 1 1 19 A. C. 

The present MS. has been copied from two other MSS., 
both of which seem to have been imperfect or incomplete. At 
least one certainly was. Tbe work is in several chapters called 
kallolas. The seventh kallola in the present MS. ends at 
page 69b, line 3, after which the eighth apparently commences, 
and it is continued to p. 70b, where, while the work is in 
the course of enumerating various kinds of ships and boats, it 
breaks off abruptly at line 4. A verse in SarddUla-vilcridita 
metre then follows, indicating the termination of the work : 

x w x vwnsh 

ifTO sft ( s ii 

after which comes this statemoit, in corrupt Sanskrit: 

imm* ( , ) ( s vr) ^ ii 

We have after that several other varnanas or descriptions, 
beginning with up to the end (page 77b), and again 

the work is made to end, without the expected title of the last 
kallola. The verse etc., occurs again, with tbe 

second line equally defective, and then come the date of the 
copying and the name of the scribe, ^ri Ma^ikara, of village 
Sauria, and the MS. ends with a salutation: 9 it 
w 4 lif 

BW: II 

The first source MS. was thus defective : them was no 
proper ending of the work in it, and besides certain things aotm 
to have been left out from the body of tbe work which wereadded 
at tbe end from the second source MS. by the copyist Unfor- 
tunately the title of the eighth kallola has not been given by 
the copyist, either through the absence of it also in the 
second MS., or through some inadvertence, 
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Jogging {rom the ordinary age of MSS. in the Modem 
Indo-Aryan vernacnlars, the date of copying, 1507 Aftrar 
Christ, is fairly old for a work in a vernacnlar speech. 


At the request of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and through 
the authorisation of the Bengal Government, Mahamah6pa- 
dhyaya Pandit Haraprasada ^astri, M.A., D. Litt, OLE, 
instituted a search for Sanskrit MSS. during the ytars 1895 
to 1900. In that connexion he undertook two trips to Nepal 
and one to Benares. The results of his Nepal trips are well- 
known: he recovered and described a number of valuable works 
so long preserved in that country, works which were supposed 
to have been lost for ever or the very existence of which was 
not known. His two assistants Pandits Rakhala Candra 
Kavyatirtha and Vinoda Viharl Kavyatirtha travelled all over 
Bengal (with its old boundaries, including Bihar, Chota Nag- 
pore and Orissa), visiting private collections of MSS , taking 
notes, and securing MSS. for the Government wherever they 
could be obtained. The MS. of the V. R. was obtained from 
MithilS by Pandit Vinoda Viharl Kavyatirtha in course 
of this search. Mahamahdpadhyaya Pandit Haraprasada 
^Sstrl, in his ‘ Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
(1895- 900)’ (Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1901), wh'ch 
is addressed to the Hony. Secretary of the Society, thus 
describes this find (p. 23) : 

‘ 6. The last Maithila MS. obtained during these years 
under review is that of the Varnana-ratnakara by JyotiriQvara 
'KaviQekhara(5ryya. The MS. is dilapidated in the extreme. 
But die portion that is still in good preservation is written 
ih bold and beautiful hand. The character is ancient Maithili 
which can be scarcely distinguished from ancient Bengali. 
‘iiPie’knguage is Maithili but it cannot be properly distinguished 
Imm Bengali as there are more than 50 per cent of 
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expressions that are Bengali. The book belongs to the early 
part of the 14th century. No Bengali or Maithila MS. of 
that age has yet been discovered. The subject-matter of the 
book is very curious. It gives the poetic conventions. For 
instance, if a king is to be described, what are to be bis qualities ; 
if a capital is to be described, what are to be the details ; and so 
on. Sometimes the conventions are very amusing. I will give 
the description of a pimp ; she must be about a hundred years 
old, with wrinkles all over her body, her hair as white as 
conch shell, her head high, her body without flesh, her cheeks 
all shrunken, her teeth ail fallen. She must be a brother of 
Karada (the god of quarrels) and an expert in bringing two 
persons together, and so on. This book seems to have guided 
the genius ox Vidyapati. As regards the antiquity of the work, 
the author is already well-known from a MS. of Dhurttasama- 
gama Nafcika in the Durbar Library. The Nataka was com- 
posed by the same Jyotirl^vara Kavigekhara during the reign 
of Harasiiuha Deva, the last of the Karnataka Kings of 
Mithila, whom Prof. Bendall placed in or about 1324.’ 

Unfortunately, details as to the time and place of the 
find, and the name of the last owner have not been given. 
The MS. has passed into the custody of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, along with other Government MSS. There it has 
remained unknown and unutilised, except by Pandit 
Haraprasada ^astrlj who first brought it to the notice of the 
learned world. In his Introduction to the collections of 
Buddliistic verse in Old Bengali and Western Apabhram^a, 
the ‘ Hajar BacharerPurana Bahgalay Bauddha Gan O Doha,’ 
published by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parii^ Papdit ^istrl 
has referred to the list of the Siddhas or Mahayana Saints 
of later Buddhistic times as given in the V. E. (pp. Sfi-'Sfi, 
‘Bauddha Gan O Doha’ Calcutta, Bengali year IS^ifi). 
In an article on the names of the fractional numbers 
in Bengali, contributed to the Vahgiya Sahitya Pari^ad 
Patrika for Bengali y^ 1330, the present writer also has 
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had occasion to quote a passage from this MS. He has also 
noticed the work briefly in his ‘ Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language,’ Calcutta, lb26, Vol. I, pp. 102-3. 

The philologist who in a sense ‘ discovered ’ the Maithili 
and other Bihari dialects, by first studying them properly and 
indicating their true position within the family of the Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages, nauwjly, Sir Gleorge Abraham Grierson, 
curiously enough does not mention the MS. or the work either 
in his note on Maithili literature in the Linguistic Survey of 
India volume on the Bihari Dialects (L. S. I., V, II, 1903, 
pp. 17-18) or in his valuable grammar of Maithili (second 
edition, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909, pp. xiii If., where the 
L. S. L account is repeated). It is likely that the notice of 
the work in P<iudit HiraprasaJa Sastii’s lieport has escaped the 
attention of Sir George, who is truly the father of Maithili 
studies, and he missed examining the MS. when he was in 
India. 

The late Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti in his brilliant 
paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1915 (pp. 407 — 433), reconstructing the political history of 
Mtthila during the pre-Mughal period, speaks of Jyotirijvara 
as deserving mention for having composed die earliest extant 
work in the Maithili vernacular, the ‘ Varna-ratndkara’ tp. 414). 
Mr. Ciiakravarti apparently consulted the original MS., as 
he gives the correct name of the work, which is ‘ V 
ratnakara’, as it occurs in the MS, and not in the form 
in which it has been given by Pandit Haraprasada in his 
Report and in the ‘ Bauddha Gan ’ (as ‘ ^ arnana-ratndkara ’). 
Mr. Chakravarti’s statement is given by Mr. Rakhal Das 
Banerji in his ‘Bahgaiar Itihas,’ II, Bengali year 1324, 
p. 138 : Banerji however says that the V. R. is on or about 
Maithili. Mr. Shyam Narayan Singh in his ‘ History of 
Tirhut ’ (Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1922) has incorpora- 
ted the words of Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti and of 
Pai^d^t Haraprasada ^astri without proper indication of his 
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having quoted from to these scholars (p. 69, and pp. 
141-142). 

In 1919 the University of Calcutta under the guidance 
of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee instituted the study of 
the Indian Vernaculars as a subject for the M. A. degree 
examination, and Maithili, the language of some 10 millions 
of people in Bihar, with a long culture behind it and boasting 
of at least one great poet, namely, Vidyapati, whose position is 
of the first rank in Indian literature, was recognised as an 
independent language and not as a mere patois , — although in 
its own homeland people speaking it regard it as a rustic speech. 
High Hindi and Urdu alone being recognised as the vernaculars 
of the land in the schools and the law-courts. Students in the 
University of Calcutta («in now take up Maithili either as 
their principal subject, or as subsidiary subject for the M. A. 
examination in Indian Vernaculars, in addition to offering it 
as a vernacular from Matriculation to the B. A. Maithili 
literature is mostly in MS. The Maithili characters are very 
similar to those of Bengali — the alphabets of both Maithili 
and Bengali having developed out of the common script 
of Eastern India in the post-Gupta period. The fact that 
Maithili types were never cast and no books were ever printed 
from Maithili types is partly responsible for tlie language 
itself being in the shade. A Maithil boy of the upper classes 
is taught the Maithili alphabet, and Maithili Brahmans and 
others usually employ this alphabet in writing, but in printing 
Devanagari is ordinarily used. Some elementary school primers 
and some ritualistic literature in Sanskrit have been published 
in the Maithili character, in lithograph only — the latter being 
in the orthodox pothi form. A little Maithili literature has 
been printed in Devanagari, and two or three Maithili 
journals regularly come out in Devanagari. The result 
of the influence of this literature printed in Devanagari, 
combined with the compulsory study of Hindi in 
the schools to the exclusion of the mother tongue and its 
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own script, has been that the knowledge of the native script is be- 
coming more and more restricted. In fact the old script is falling 
into disuse, and a new generation of Maithils is growing up with 
the knowledge only of Devanagarl. The bulk of the literature 
of Maithill being in MS., to facilitate Maithill studie.s, 
Sir Asutosh had copies of a number of Maithill works 
made, to be edited and published under the auspices of the 
University. He even thought of having the first fount of 
Maithill letters prepared for this purpose, but his sudden 
death in May 1924 prevented the maturing of this idea. 
The V. R. has been prescribed by the University of Calcutta 
as a text for Maithill (as a principal language) for the M. A. 
examination.- A transcript from the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
MS. was made with a view to its publication by the Univer- 
sity, but the publication has been unavoidably delayed. In 
the year 1926, the first candidate who offered Maithill as 
his principal subject was examined on the V. R, and he 
had to study the work from a M8. copy made from the 
University transcript. The University transcript was very 
carefully collated with the original MS. early in 1923, and 
the present writer took part in this collation. A press copy of 
the work was prepared bj the late Pandit Khuddi .Tha, Banaili 
Lecturer in Maithill in the Department of Postgraduate In- 
struction in Arts in the University of Calcutta. A second text, 
and a complete one, is felt to be imperatively necessary to edit 
the work properly. The attempts of Pandit Khuddi Jha to 
trace another copy in Mithila were so far unsuccessful, 
and the Asiatic Society MS. consequently continues to be 
the unique MS. and only source of this valuable work . 

B. The Author, His Works, His Date and His Times 

The author of the V. R, Kavi6ekharacarya Jyotiri^- 
vara Thakkura, fortunately for us, is quite a well- 
known figure in medieval or late Sanskrit literature. 
He is also the author of at least two Sanskrit 
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works which are well-known, the prahamna or farce called 
the ‘Dhurtta-samagama,’ and the work on erotics called the 
‘Palica-sayaka.’ A third work, also on erotics, called the 
‘ Eiihga-sekhara ’ is mentioned by Mr. Manomohan Cbakra- 
varti (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1915, p. 414, 
footnote), and this book is said to be extensively quoted in 
later Sanskrit literature, but I have not been able to see it. 

The ‘Pafica-sayaka’ or the Five Arrows (of the GK)d of 
Love) is in five sections, and is in verse, describing the secret 
processes of love (the aupanisada-prakarana of Vatsyayana). 
After an invocation to Kama-deva, the God of Love, the author 
introduces himself and his subject as follows (text as in a 
MS. in Bengali characters in my possession) : 

aqm: «fk: ii 

f|fT wd 

It deals with the preparation of various aphrodisiacs an<! 
drugs, articles of toilet, and charms and philtres, and describes 
the different types of women ; it has verses on the treatment of 
women in pregnancy, and describes the hawlhas, and finishes 
by giving a brief account of the various types of ndyi^ds. 
The work is not a big one, and is said to have been printed 
several times, but I have not been able to see any of these 
printed editions. The author closes his work with this verse : 
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The ‘ Pafica-sayaka ’ has been noted in histories of 
Sanskrit literature {e.g., M. Winternitz, ‘ Geschichte der 
indischen Litteratur ’ III, p. 541). Beyond the name of the 
author, and his title Kavisekhara, and tliat he was well-read 
in the ancient tre.itises on erotics and knew well the art of 
music, we do not obtain any information about him from 
this work. 

The ‘ Dhurtta-saiuagama ’ is quite a popular work. There 
are a large number of MSS. of this farce, and besides it has 
been printed several times. Christian Lassen printed it for 
the first time in his ‘ Anthologia Sanscritica ’ (Bonn, 1838 : 
text, pp. 06 — 96, Latin annotations, pp. 116 — LSO). C. 
Cappeller published it in lithograph in 1883 from Jena, 
together with the ‘Hasyflrnava,’ another farce by Jagadlsvara. 
There are also Indian editions of it published from Bombay 
and Calcutta, but these I have not seen. All the European 
works on the Sanskrit drama have considered this 
work; Horace Hayman Wilson in his ‘Theatre of the 
Hindus’ (3rd ed., Vol. II, p. 408), Sylvain L4vi in his 
‘ Th4iltre indien ’ (Paris, 1890, p. 25‘J), Sten Konow in his 
‘Indische Drama’ (pp. 115 — 6), A. B. Keith in his ‘ Sans- 
krit Drama’ (Oxford, 1924, p. 261), and M. Winternitz in his 
‘Gteschichte der indischen Litteratur’ (III, pp. 263 — 264). 
It is from this little work that We obtain some definite 
indications about the time of the poet. In the Prologue, we 
find the following : 

. Tl 
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^ (Nepal MS.; Lassen) 

Swrai ^ ra roq H , 

?rei «fRp^d«siw «f^?n ii 

fewlNSIlfilil^W?^*! Nepal MS.) S?WH7?nTftsi!?3[5yR*?I^«?g^ 

H5T?FRr^IHHUE«Cl^WrW* 

( «ftJTg[?i% Nepal ) 

5i^«j{iRi (-«w Nepal) ^f^dRrfrRT45»ilfe<l?R^«ir 

'ijNHWiwT Sim Riz*^ (Nepal ; sw^ Lassen) I , 

From the above we learn that Jyotirisvara’s father’s 
name w is Dhlrfisvira, of sacred memory, and his grandfather 
was Ramesvara; that he was a high court official, and a Vedic 
priest and scholar of philosophy also, one who in addition knew 
many languages, was a votary of Siva, and an expert mnsidan 
besides. He was in the court of a king of the Kanjate ' 
dynasty who defeated a Mohammedan in vader (Suratrajga «= 
Sultan). The name of this king was Harasimha-deta, or 
Harisimlia-deva. This name is read as No»'osimha-deva in 
many of the MSS., and in the printed editions, the European 
ones as well as the Calcutta edition (see Manomohan Chakra- 
varti’s paper in the J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 411, footnote). The 
form iEfarisimha also is found, e.p., in the AS.B. MS. No. 
8224, in Devanagari characters, over 150 years old. Lassen, who 
had the reading Narasinihadeva in his MSS., regarded the 
author’s patron as having been King Narasiihha of Vijaya* 
nagara who ruled from 1487 to 1508 (pp. x, xi of 
the ‘ Anthoiogia Sanscritica ’). But Pandit Haraprasada Pastil 
who found a MS. of this work in the Nepal Durbar Library, 
which gives the reading ifarasiriiha-deva (p. 66, ‘ Catalogue of 
Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal,’ with a Historical Introduction by C. 
Bendall, Calcutta, 1 905), regards the ruler as having been the 
king of Simraon in Mithila, ruling c. 1324 A.C. (p. xxxvii of 
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the Catalogue). Harasiriiha, or Harisirhha is said to have 
invaded Nepal (cf. p. 14, Bendall’s Historical Introduction to 
^astifs Nepal Catalogue ; Manomohan Chakravarti in the 
J.A.S.B. for 1915, p. 411). The history of the kings of the 
Karnate dynasty, beginning with the founder of the line, Nanya- 
deva (c. first half of the 12th century A.C), down to the last 
kings who succeeded Hurasiriiha-deva (middle of the 14th 
century), has been reconstructed in a very important j)aper 
by Manomohan Chakravarti (in the ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
.Society of Bengal,’ 1915, pp- 407 — 33, referred to before). 
That Harasimhadeva who ruled during the first quarter of 
the 14th century was the patron of our author there is no 
reasonable ground for doubting. In the latest work on the 
' Sainskrit drama by A. B. Keith, Lassen’s view, nearly a 
-century old and now proved to be wrong, has unfortunately been 
given, that Jyotiris'vara belonged to the 15th-16th centuries 
and was the court-poet of a Vijayanagara king. The reading 
iVarasiihhadeva is palpably wrong, there is important evidence 
of the name properly being Harasiriiha. 

Harasiriiha apparently fought with the Sultan of Delhi 
Ghiyasu-d-Din T^hlaq (1320—4), who is said to have 
passed through Mithila into Bengal. Ziau-d-Din Barni, the 
author of the ‘ Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi ’ (2nd half of the 14th 
century), has simply mentioned that the local chiefs of Tirahut. 
imd tribute to the Sultan during his march into Bengal. 
But according to Farishtah (2nd quarter of the 17th century i 
translation by J. Briggs, ‘History of the Kise of the Moham- 
medan Power in India till the year 1012’, Vol. I, London, 1829, 
pp. 406*07 : Farishtah’s authority here is an earlier work 
called the ‘ Fatulju-s-Salatin,’ which is regarded as being oHittle 
historical value), there was a fight between Ghiyasu-d-Diu 
Tughlaq and the Baja of Tirahut in the hills of the country, 
and “the Baja was defeated, and he fled into the jangle^ 

followed hy the Hobammedan king, who besl^^ dm 'BSjS 
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in his fort and captured him and his family with great booty, 
and Malik Tabligha was left behind as governor of the newly 
conquered tract. There is thus a disagreement in the ^foham- 
medan accounts. From the evidence of the Hindu writers 
Cand^.svara Tliakkura (J.A.S.B., 1915, p. 411) and Jyotirl4vara, 
the account from the ‘ Fatulju-s-Salatin ’ which has been quoted 
by Farisbtab that there was hard fighting between the Maithils 
and the Mohammedan invaders from Delhi receives corrobora- 
tion. It is clear that the Raja of Mithila got the worst of 
it in the fight, at least at the outset. He seems to have been 
forced to seek a refuge in the Nepal Tarai, and then into the 
mountains of Nepal (which country his minister Candeivara 
Thakkura conquered for him, c. 1314 ; cf. J.A.S.B., 19l5, 
p. 411). A traditional kloha current in Mithila makes a definite 
statement about this retreat : 

li 

(Quoted in the ‘ Mithila-Darpan, ’ a Hindi account of 
Mithila and its history, by Babu Rasbiharllal Das, Vol. I, 
p. 64, Darbhanga, Union Press, 1915), 

It was not a case of voluntary retirement, but it was 
directed by reverse of fortune that the king had to retreat 
into the mountains. The year mentioned in the above khha 
is ^aka 1245, which corresponds to 1323 After Christ; this 
roughly agrees with the time given by the Mohammedan 
historians for the invasion of Mithila by Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tughlaq (1324). The retirement of the King of Mithila into 
Nepal thus seems to be a fact ; but the story of his capture 
is probably a myth. For evidently Harasimha-deva was able 
to recover his kingdom after the tide was stemmed, since 
it was after the expulsion of the Mohammedans, or after 
thdr voluntary retirement, that the ‘Dhurtta-samagama’ of 
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Jyotiri^vara and the ‘ Dana-ratndkara ’ of Candlsvara, both 
of which mention the fight as having been brought to 
a successful termination by the Hindu king, were composed. 

According to the traditions current in Mithila, Harasimha- 
deva was the last ruler of the Karnata dynasty in Mithila 
(cf. ‘ Mithila-Darpan, ’ p. Co). But Manomohan Chakravarti 
found the names of at least two other kings of the same 
dynasty who ruled in Mithila or over some part of it after 
Harasimha-deva (J.A.8.B., 1915, pp. 412-14). The Brahman 
ruling house of Kamesvara Thakkura gradually established 
its power in Mithila during the second half of the 14th century, 
and Vidyapati, the greatest poet of Mithila, flourished under 
the family of Kiimesvara (c. 1400). 

The name of the patron of Joytirlsvara could not have 
been iVarasiiiiha-deva, There was a Narasiriiha-deva of the same 
Karnata Dynasty who was third in descent from Nanya-deva, 
who founded the line in Mithila; Nanya-deva (1st half of the 
12th century) > Gahga-deva> Narasiifaha-deva. This Nara- 
simha would be contemporaneous with the first Turk! 
invasion of Eastern India under the lieutenants of the Slave 
Kings of Delhi. His date, as given in the ‘ Mithila-Darpan ’ 
(p. C2), which partly relies on traditional evidence, is 1 149- 
1201 A.C. An invasion of Mithila by the Turks is in the 
probability of things during his rule, but the earliest Moham- 
medan authorities b^inning with Minlvaju-d-Din (second half 
of the 13th century) do not say anything about it, although 
they give enough details in their accounts of the fortunes of 
the Turks and Mohammedan arms in South Bihar, in Bengal, 
in Assam and in Orissa. Besides, the V. R of .Tyotirisvara 
shows a number of naturalised Persian words (see infra, the 
section of the language of the V. R, § 60); and these 
from their nature could be adopted and , popularised in 
the Ma.it.bilT speech only after a century’s contact with 
the Mohammedans. From this, an earlier Narasiihha- 
deva of whom we know the name only, with a 
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problematic conflict with the Turks about 1200 A. Q., cannot 
be regarded as the patron of our poet, especially when we have 
the well-attested Harasimlui-deva about whom we know 
through evidence from various quarters something fairly 
definite. ’’ 

One l)it of traditional information about Harasiihha-deva 
we find from Vidyapati’s ‘ Purusa-parlk'ea, ’ which is a collec- 
tion of short Contes ^difiantes in Sanskrit. In the section 
under the rubric w in Chapter III of the book, 

there is given the story of a singer from Mithila (Tinibhukti) 
called Kalanidhi, who went to the court of king Udayasirfaha 
of Goraksa-nagara, and the lattei- was highly pleased with 
him and gave him much wealth : which made the local talents 
angry, and they challenged Kalanidhi to a contest in singing with 
the king as umpire. Kalanidhi refused this arbitration, and in 
excuse said that the only mortal who was a judge of mu.sic and 
singing after ^iva himself was Harimisha (Harasiihha), evident- 
ly of his own land, Mithila ; and now that Harasiiiiha was 
no more, only ^iva could properly act as judge : f d (f?)- 

(I am indebtal to Mr. Amaranatha Jha of the University of 
Allahabad and to Pandit Babna Mi6ra of the University of 
Calcutta for the story and the quotation). This story gives a 
good sidelight into the accomplishments of Harasimha : that 
music and singing were well patronised in his court we can easily 
infer from the fact of Jyotirlsvara taking pains to vaunt his 
accomplishment in it in the ‘ Pafica-sayaka ’ and the ‘ Dhurtta- 
samagama,’ and from the elaborate accounts of the musicians 
and singers with their corteges which we find in the V. R 

Besides, Jyotirlsvara is not an isolated figure in the 
history of literary culture in Mithila. According to a tradition 
current in Mithila, which has been given by Mr. Nagendranatb 
Gupta in the Introduction to his edition of the Poems of 
Vidyapati (published by the VanglyaSahityd Parifad, Calcutta, 
‘'1316, p. vi),' Jyotirlsvara was a cousin of the grandfather ;bf 
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Vi^^apatj (c. 14007 ; ffo that the former could easily have 
flourished «in the early part of the 14th century. He was 
evidently a member of a great family of San.skrit scholars 
who flourished in Mithila in the 18th and 14th centuries, and 

i» ^ t 

who are great names in the ninrU and other later Sanskrit 
literature. Candfisvara Thakknra, the greatest name in smrti 
in Mithila, was a scion of this family. He was a minister of 
Harasimha-deva, and conquered Nepal for him, and he was at 
the same time the author or compiler of a great digest, the 
‘ Smfti-ratnakara ’ in 7 section.s. The family trees run as 
follows : 


rripatbm Kanuadity.i Th.ikkuia Rame^vara 

I i 

Devaditya iJhir^^vara 

(Saiidhivigrahika) | 

I Jyotin^vara 

I ' ' ' I I 

Vir^^vara Gan^svara Jayadatta 

L 1 I 

Oandebvara HSmadatta Ganapati ThSkura 

I 

VidySpati 

(cf. Manomohan Chakravarti in the J.A.8.B., 1915, p. 385; 
Nagendranath Gnpta, Introduction to the Poems of Vidyapati, 
pp. vi-vii; G. A. Grierson, ‘Modern Vernricnlar Literature of 
Hindustan,’ p. 9). 

The exact relationship between Jyotirisvara and the sons of 
Devfiditya is not known. For one thing, Jyotirisvara, it is said, 
lias not been mentioned in the ‘ Pafijis ’ or Genealogical Lists 
of the Mithila Brahmans and members of the other high castes, 
and this ‘Pafijis’ is stated to have .started under the auspices of 
Harasiihha-deva from the Saka year 1232 ( = 1311 After 
Chirst) (cf. ‘ Mithila- Darpati,’ I, p. 206). This has induced 
one or two friends from Mithila with whom I discus.sed this 
matter to think that Jyotirisvara must have flourished before 
the establishment of the ‘ Pafijis ’, and preferably during the 
reign of iVarasimha-deva. But the evidence against that is 
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found in the work V.R. itself in its Persian words ; and the 
absence of a positive statement in the ‘ PafijTs, ’ the authority 
of which can l)e challenged, as in the case of the genealogical 
treatises of an uncritical epoch in all countries, should not over- 
weigh otlier evidence in favour of the first quarter of the 
14th century, for the date of Jyotiri^vara. 

It is significant that the great smrti work of Cand^svara 
is called a ‘ Ratndkara,’ as also its component parts — the ‘ Krtya- 
ratnakara’ the ‘ Dana-ratnakara,’ the ‘ Vivada-,’ ‘ Vyavahara-,’ 
‘ ^uddhi-,’ ‘Grhastha-’ and ‘Puja-ratnakaras.’ The ‘Smrti- 
ratnakura’ with its seven component parts seems to liave been 
compiled between 1315-30 After Christ (J.A.S.B., 1915, 

p. 386). The ‘ Varna-ratnakara ’ may be earlier than the ‘ Bmrti- 
ratn^kara ’ ; or by adopting ratndkara in the title of his 
vernacular work, did the author intend to pay a compliment 
to his great kinsman, Cand^svara, who was a statesman, 
scholar, jurist and possibly also a general at the same 
time ? 

The period during which Jyotiriivara flourished was 'the 
golden age of Hanskrit studies in Mithila of post- Mohammedan 
times, Bairing the episode of the Moslem incursion, the 
normal life in the land of Mithila seems to have been a peace- 
ful and a happy one, when the scholars could carry on their 
literary activities without any hindrance. The 14th century was 
a very important one in the history of smrti studies in Mithila, 
under both the Karnata kings and the kings of the family of 
Kamesvara. If it were a period of Mohammedan conquest, 
sweeping away the native dynasty, we could not have expect^ 
this flourishing state of Sanskrit studies in the land. The 
references to the fight with the Moslem invaders in both 
CandSSvara and Jyotiris'vara have a note of exultation, which 
shows that it did not permanently or seriously affect the 
normal life of the Hindu state, at least in its inner life. 

The vernacular of the land was not neglected by the 
scholars of MithilS: if the masses bad their ballads about Lorlk, 
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as at the present day, scholars seem to have found pleasure 
in compositions inspired by Sanskrit models and guided by 
the rules of Sanskrit poetics. Two generations after Jyotiri^vara 
came Vidyapati, the greatest lyric poet of Ejustern India, with 
only Candidasa of Bengal as his lival, till modern times. 
Mithila was the resort of Sanskrit students from Bengal for some 
three hundred years after the conquest of the latter piovince by 
the Turks. She was the teacher an»l inspirer of Bengal in 
Sanskrit learning, in smrti and specially in nyaya. Bengali 
scholars would come back home after finishing their studies in 
Mithila not only with Sanskrit learning in their head, but also 
with Maithili songs on their lips -songs by Vidyapati, and 
also probably by his predecessors and his successors. These 
were iulopted by the Bengali people, and they gave a new 
literary model and a new literary dialect, the Brajabuli, to 
Bengal. The Maithili lyric similarly naturalised itself in 
Assam and in Orissa in the 1 5th century. At the head of 
this important Maithili literature stands Jyotirifjvara Thak- 
kura. Considering the loving care shown by the scholars of 
early Mithila for their mother tongue, it is sad to see the 
neglect of this highly cultured language among its present- 
day speakers, both scholars and others. 

C. The Work, Its Subject Matter, and Its 
General Interest 

Pandit Haraprasada’s note roughly indicates the subject- 
matter of the work. It is a sort of lexicon of vernacular and 
Saa^rit terms, a repository of literary similes and conveu" 
dons dealing with the various things in the world and ideas 
which are usually treated in poetry. We have in it either bare 
U8t$ of terms, or the similes and conventions are set in the 
frame-work of a number of ‘descriptions.’ The work is in' 
iwose. There were apparently more than seven diapten*, 
there were eight The chapters are suitably oalled' 
or ‘ waves’, as the work is a ratn&har<^ or ‘sea«* Bi 
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each hallola there <ai’e a number of these lists of terms and 
conventional similes : each of these lists, or descriptions, is 

preceded by the formula — wi Each kallola has 

at its end its name together with the name of the author 
and the title of the work. In these colophons to the chapters, 
the name of the book has been consistently given as 
‘ ITarno-ratnakara,’ thus, 

*im snm: II Pandit Haraprasada, however, 

has always referred to the work as ‘ Parnawa-ratn&kara.’ 
The rubric varnand preceding each list or description cer- 
tainly affords scope for this emendation, for varna might 
easily be a scribal error for varnana But it is better to 
keep [the name given regularly at the end of each kallola 
of the work. Varna of course does not mean description. 
But there is one sense of it found in medieval Sanskrit which 
would seem to apply in this case. Among other things, 
varna means, according to Heraacandra, HaUyudha and 
Mallinatha (cf. Bohtlingk and Roth’s St. Petersburg Lexicon), 
gtta-krama, i.e., the order or arrangement of a song or a poem. 
The work, it would seem, is not so much an artistic com- 
position in itself as a collection of cliches, ready-made material, 
to be utilised in an artistic composition. The purpose in 
writing the book is not to compose a descriptive poem in 
Maithill ; the varnand or varnana of the various subjects 
in itself was not the aim. Rather the aim was to furnish lists 
of things one must mention in describing these subjects — 
of tilings in their proper order and proper setting (cf. the 
meaning gita-krama for varna). The obligation to follow 
the accepted conventions was imposed upon the writer 
by the rules of rhetoric. The descriptions or the de- 
scriptive parts in the work are frequently very summary, and 
at times they are nothing but a mere string of comparisons. 
But the connected objects are fully enumerated, and the order 
of events in narrating a process is given in full. Frequently 
the author giyes no description, but merely a number 
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names of connected objects to which reference is expected to 
be made in fully describing something. Examples will be 
found below. The utility of such a work seems to have been 
that of a hand-book of poetical figures and a lexicon of con- 
nected topics and objects. It is a book of ready-made patter 
— often highly poetic no doubt — in the approved, orthodox 
Sanskrit style on a variety of topics, which would form the 
stock-in-trade of a Public Reciter — a Kathaka, as he is called 
in Bengal, or a Vydsa, as he is called in Hindustan — who 
would cleverly bring it all in to embellish his narration of 
the Ramayana or the Mahabharahi, or the stories from the 
Puranas. An aspiring poet in Sanskrit or the vernacular 
might freely draw from this literary vade mecum. From 
a survey of the form and contents of the V. R., its author 
does not seem to have had any other aim than providing 
a book of ' order or arrangement ’ in describing things in 
a poem. The author was an accomplished Sanskrit scholar weU- 
read in literature, and was a successful writer too in Sanskrit 
If he wanted seriously to compose in Maithili, we could ex- 
pect something really artistic from him. But frequently the 
book is nothing but an enumeration of names, cyclopaedic 
in character, no doubt, but a cyclopaedia is not literature. 
The author’s knowledge and reading were marvellous. Much of 
his material he got ready-made from Sanskrit books, e.g., the 
names of the 18 Puranas, the 49 Winds, the 12 Adityas, 
the 18 Chaste Wives of Legend, the 36 Weapons of War, the 
various movements in dancing, and so forth; but in other 
cases, in dealing with topics not found in the Sanskrit^ and 
in making lists of vernacular terms, e.g. in enumerating the 
moves in gambling and in the game of chess, the passes 
in shampooing, the kinds of crocodiles, of trees, of flowers, 
in describing boat-gear, — the author undoubtedly had to go 
in for a considerable amount of personal research. 

Such books of collections of terms and of. aids in their 
{mofession for the professional reciter are not unknown in 
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Other parts of India. In the sister province of Bengal, such 
Kaikaka's hand-books have been found : and it would be 
interesting to compare their method and their contents with 
those of the ‘ Varna-ratndkara.’ Rai Bahadur Dr. Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, in his ‘ History of Bengali Language and Liter- 
ature ’ (Calcutta University, 1911, pp. 585-588) has given a 
brief account of the methods of the Kathakas of Bengal in 
narrating the Pauranik tales. He says : “ there are formulse 
which every kathaka has to get by heart, — set passages 
describing not only Qiva, LaksmI, Visnu, Krisna,' and 
other deities, but also describing a town, a battlefield, 
morning, noon and night, and many other subiects which 
incidentally occur in the cour.se of the narration of a story. 
These set passages are composed in Sanskritic Bengali 
with a remarkable jingle of consonances the effect of 
which is quite extraordinary.” Dr. Sen mentions a book of 
formulee, supplied to him by a Kathaka, in which there are 
set passages on the following subjects : 1. A city. 2. Noon-day. 
3. Morning. 4. Night. 5. A cloudy day. 6. Woman’s 
beauty. 7. The Sage Narada. 8. Visnu. 9. Rama. 10. 
Laksmana. 11. ^iva. 12. Kali. 13. Sarasvati. 14. LaksmI. 
15. A forest 16. War. 17. Bhagavati. It may be just 
mentioned here, that, except the descriptions of the deities, 
almost all the.se subjects have been treated in the V. R. Dr. 
Sen has given specimens of these set passages. They are 
rather more elaborate than what we find in the V. R, more 
finished and artistic. That is only natural, as the Bengali 
work is late, belonging apparently to the 1 9th century. The 
device has been perfected, but the spirit nevertheless is the 
same in both. Dr. Sen believes that the manner of delivering 
storibs, with set formulae and all, which is followed by the 
present-day Kathakas, is derived from the Vai|inavas. But 
the V. R is unquestionably a book of poetical conventions 
and of set formulae going back to the 14th century, so that 
the ped^ree of this style. of literary narration, alwi^s 
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falling back upon set passages for aid, goes back to the times 
before the Vaisnava revival in Bengal. Such aid- books for 
professional hathakan are not unknown even at the present 
day ; we find books in Bengali, called ‘ Kathakatdsikad^ 
actually to be advertised ; evidently these are books of 
set forinulse and descriptions of the type of the MS. seen 
by Dr. Sen, and of the type of the V. R. Consequently 
the title ‘ Fiiyn't-ratn^kara’, being that of a work which gives 
the order or arrangement of a subject treated in a composition, 
orally delivered or written (generally orally delivered), is quite 
proper for it. 

The titles of the seven kallolas are us follows ; (1) W*R- 
p. 13a ; (2) p. 21b ; (.‘3) p. 33a; 

(4) ]>. 4Ja: (5) p. oSa; (6) 

p. 60b ; arid (7) p. 69b. The title of the eighth 

kallola is missing as that kallola is incomplete. 

Owing to the loss of the first nine leaves, very little of 
the 1st kallola has been pre.served. We have merely lists 
of some of the lower castes and classes {e.g., [5]g ^ : 

Win® 

WIRT niwr iwt zrew 

WH fiff fiff Har fifwz ftrww nmv 

wi? qjf^wT gv¥?if^ ^ w^q 

m*nr *rs^Ttftq w qtfi, sw i ^qt^ 

;#q grfRrq ^»qre «iqfN«r qqi^qtiq ), 

of some of the criminal classes {e.g., qra? iPf’qq ^ 
^qrt ^nqw wie 

srwRt trf^gw ftq«*r 

q^^qt q»»t« qr?np} tm wiwq and also of 

various kinds of beggars and mendicants (qn^f I 

«»ii iiift qi«f? qtfiii qft qraftqrr «i^ »h?fqtT 

qT%f^ qqw JPf % ^ [ ■ ^] ftrqtft *h^). The noises and 
sounds of the city, through playing of all kinds of musical 
instruments, singing of ballads and songs connected with 
Lorik«^ and shouts of people crying “takel^^ve ! break I 
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raise ! give again ! increase ! ” and all kinds of seemly and 
unseemly acts which would come to one’s sight in a city 
with its motley crowd, are mentioned. Many of the ver- 
nacular terms, referring to society and life in medieval 
times in Mithila, probably still exist in the country, possibly 
with slightly altered form and meaning. They can only be 
expected ro have sought refuge with the pure Maithili idiom 
of the lower castes, unaffected by Sanskrit or .Hindi. A great 
many are probably obsolete. 

It will not be possible to go through the entire lists here. 
Many of the vernacular terms remain obscure, and Maithili 
scholars whom 1 so far consulted (including my colleague 
Pandit Khuddi Jhii ) expressed their inability to explain many 
of the old words ; and meanings suggested in some ca.ses do 
not appear to be convincing. To enable students of literature, 
society and culture in general in North-Eastern India in 
medieval times to utilise this work properly, explanations of 
these vernacular Maithili words will be absolutely necessary. 
And this work can only be done with the help of the scholars 
of Mithila. It is hoped that when the text as it is in the 
MS. is published the work will receive the attention it so richly 
deserves from proper quarters. 

I shall only give the names of the various topics ‘ de- 
scribed ’ or listed in the following kallolas, mentioning note- 
worthy points of interest At the end I shall quote in 
extenso a few passages by way of illustration of the general 
style and treatment of subjects in the work. 

Kallola 2 begins with The nay aka or hero 

is to be an expert in archery, skillful with the eight lesser 
attainments (jpMasidd/a'&j^hich are enumerated), and with the 
eight attainments relating to the world {prdkrta-siddhi, which 
also are named). He knows also the eight great attainments 
{mahasiddhis, also named). He is practised in the use of 
the 36 kinds of weapons, the names of which are given. He 
knows the essence of the eighty-four kinds of kingly devoir 
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and polity (rajccnUi), beginning with control of horses and 
elephants and ending in statecraft and decision at important 
junctures. He is endowed witli mercy, charity, friendliness 
and all other qualities of the cultured folk. Beside.'--, he is 
perfect, pos.sessing all the thirteen qualities (names enumera- 
ted) of a lesser hero (npandyaka). Then comes 
The personal charms of the ndyikd or heroine are detailed 
forth, and also her ment.al and spiritual attainments. Her 
ornaments are named. Then follow .some stock comparison.s 
and figures — ttnw i 

wpw wggV 

Aifit «ri? ^^15: “ as if Kiimadeva (;ame after 

conquering the world, and she is her banner; as if Jndra 
became thousand-eyed to see her beauty^ iind Brahma had 
made himself four-headed ; as if for embracing her one 
Krsna became four-armed.” The attendant and confidential 
friend (sahhi) of the ndytkd is then described some four 
different descriptions enuraei’ating the qualities and charms 
of the salcKi are given — sakkifi of the type (jati) known as 
Wtm, and (This has l)een given 

in part below.) Not content with this beautiful description, 
our author gives the points in de.scribing the smile of the heroine 
( ). Her smile is like all white and pure things 

known in Sanskrit literature— (cf. 
Widf vm wftRTdT the smile 

ripples along like the waves on the ocean of milk moved 
by the southern breeze ( 

etc., and the effect of the smile on the heart of poor young 
men who see it, is described. This finishes the second kailola. 

The third kailola first gives an account of a royal court(ww- 
vJht) with the various officials and other people who throng in 
it After an audience in the darbdr, which is elaborately set forth, 
the king goes to his gymnasium and bath {mmararhara) where 
he is seated on an elaborate throne of wood, which is adequately 
described, and servants, some four shampooers {mmadwnid) 
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named SOndn, Gondu, Kiratu and Kanhn, come with perfumetl 
oil and the king has his body shampooed with oil, all the ap- 
proved movements like 

etc., — BG of them — are practised on him. Then follows the 
bath. Waters from the 1 2 holy rivers (all named) an* placed 
in a ‘ copper-jai of gold ’ ( the king sits on a 

sandal-wood .stool, and has bath, !md dries his penson with 
a towel made of a costly cloth, lie changes into dry garments, 
and a mirror is brought to him. Then comes 
>tpjwT — account of the temple into which the lUiyaka goes 
to perform his worship. We have here an enumeration 
of the paraphernalia used in worship (jMijd). Then he 
goes to take his midday meal : the articles of food are 
described: it is a vegetarian dinner, milk and curd 
preparations predominating, and we havi* a list of all the 
delicacies of ancient Mithilil. dyotirlsvara was a true Brah- 
man in his long descriptions of feasts (gt!rt!*tr ftwr:) 

There is another description al.so in this book, occurring at the 
end of the MS., and he gives a menu also in his 'DhuiTta 
samagama’, in which meat and fish are included : 

'sr >Ei%ct 

ftig ii 

(Act T.) 

After his meal, the ndyaka must have betel-leaf, like a good 
Indian, and this gi\ies the author occasion to enumerate the 
different kinds of limes and spices used in preparing the betel- 
leaf. Then we have with an elaborate account 

of the betlstead and the bed-clothes and the appurtenances of 
the bed-room. The hero goes to sleep, two expert barber- 
servants massaging his feet He rises in the morning : and 
then follow the.essential points to note in a seiies of descrip- 
tions of nature. We have a ww-winT, a a 
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^*iT, a with an fippendage, an ; tlien 

there is further a and a 5^«r-*pSwi, With this 

the third MZ/o/a finishes. 

Tlie fourth Mhla is called ‘ the Description of the 
Seasons ’ ( ). and con.sequently it begins with accounts 

of the six seasons iftsir, and Spring, 

Summer, Rains, Autumn, Early Winter, and Winter. From 
nature, the author passes to art, and gives us a list of the 64 
kalcifi. Then there is a list of the 16 great gifts 
We have further lists of gems ( ?5r-^5n — 18 kinds named), 
of lesser stones ( kinds mentioned), of various, 
kinds of clothes ( — IfO kinds), of various country stuffs 

— over 20 sorts), of plain clothas ( TO 
— 18 kinds), and of fine stuffs ( — 14 kinds). A brief account 

of an ahhiseka or installation ceremony follows, mentioning 
all articles pertaining thereto ( ■stfir^-ap^sn ). Various kinds of 
tents ( TO-^f ) are then listed. Then comes an account 
of an astrologer ( ) with the names of treatises he 

has read, and the computations that he can make. This 
is followerl by a rather long, and very interesting, though 
rather obscure, account of a gambling house ( Wjt ). 
From he passes on to (finishing with this 

statement, wi# twr ) and which is, 

the description of an old woman acting as a go-between in 
love intrigues. The writer’s sense of the grotesque and the 
humorous is well illustrated here. Pandit Haraprasada has 
given a sketch of this 5r4*n. We may add that the account 
of the old woman (Bajdyi), who is appointed to act as 
diaperone to Radha but really acts as the messenger of Krana, 
is described in the oldest Middle Bengali work that we have, 
the ‘ ^rlkrsna-klrttana ’ of Candidasa (second half the 14th 
century), in terms very like those we find in the V. R for the 
buitam. We have after this, as the last item in the fourth 
kallda, •nnTOliw-*a4*n enumerating a number of erotic terms,' 
the author’s ‘ Pafica-sayaka ’ attesting to the fact that he. was 
73 
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well-versed in the science of erotics (lists of the ten W s, the five 

arrows of the 8 Hif^w s, the 4 kinds of 

the 7 kinds of the 10 kinds of the 10 kinds 

of WIST 3*551, the 5 types of «rer*^*5iiH, the 5 kinds of 

the 3 kinds of and mention of the various WHW s 

and wwi s). 

The subjects in the fifth kaUola are on a different key. 
First comes a a fairly long account of a march 

of conquest of a king : the various kinds of horses, of elephants, 
and of troops in general — Rajputs of the 36 cians, among 
others ; the arms and accoutrements of the men and the 
animals ; and the sights and sounds on the march, and the general 
state of things as a consequence. Hunting is the image of 
war, and in this book al.so is naturally followed by 

— desciiption of the chase. Elephants of 8 kinds, 
horses of the 24 breeds, buffaloes (as draught cattle) of 8 kinds, 
and hunting dogs of 10 breeds — dogs and hounds which are 
described with their forms, their accoutrements and their 
training ; and the falcons with their hoods ( NT ?l«ir 
are also not forgotten. Beaters {dhawaka), soldiers, 
horsemen, officers and courtiers join (he hunt, and so great is the 
concourse, that with the sweat of the footmen the roads become 
muddy («t^v niz w? nt). The forest where 

the hunt takes place is described : and it is quite good a piece 
of The forest is inhabited by wild tribes like 

the Kocas, Kiriitas, Kols, Bhils, Khasas, Pulindas etc. (^w 
%?ra iiNf WH hnv *fh»5 iffz ^ 

NfftniT ^NNTT HTRV NIS»NT ^ Wifit 

f^NTH^nw ). There is mystery also in the forest — one finds 
not only the magic of the hunters to catch their quarry, but . 
also one hears the song of the Kinnaras, and the airs sung 
by the Vidyadharas, celestial beings: the forest indeed is the 
abode of horror, ^nd also of beauty (*ftN5|Nf VRTrfhiaT Tpon 
Nw 53 ). After the forest follows an account of a cultivated 
garden ( e'nwNJi’NT ). The various garden shrubs and plants, 
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birds, fruits, flowers, artificial fountains, and garden houses are 
mentioned. Here the author breaks off into poetry, and gives 
us a Sanskrit verse narrating the beauties of a garden. From 
the garden, we come to the or lake. The water 

of the lake is described; the various kinds of lotuses 
that adorn it are named ; also the various aquatic animals 
that live in it, and the animals that resort to it. Small tanks 
are then touched upon. We have after that 
with enumeration of trees and plants which grow on 
the mountain, and also of animals, birds and supernatural 
creatures that live in it. This kciUoIa finally closes with 
an account of a sage’s hermitage ( ) : this is like 

a page out of any classical Sanskrit work, e.g. the Kadambarl.’ 

The sixth kallofa concerns it.self with the gentle arts 
of poetry, mu-sic and dancing. It first gives an elaborate de- 
scription of aBhata or court bard, panegyrist and genealogist as 
well as emissary of kings. He was a high dignitary, and 
his costly dress was in keeping with his status. He was a scholar 
too, and a list is given of the works on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammar, rhetoric and prosody that he had to study, together 
with the languages (Prakritic) that he must know. His mental 
qualities are stated ; and the kingly state in which he travels 
is described. Then comes I In this account of 

wrestling, we have a number of the wrestler’s terms, tadbkava 
words which are difficult to make out. The Vidydvania, a 
professional singer and music master, a per.son who is common- 
ly known as a Ti<xld,wcit or Kaldvanto, at the present day, is 
described, and his state and his training are scarcely inferior 
to that of the more exalted Bhdta. In this connexion the 
names of the rdgas, of the sf'utis, as well as the seven kinds 
of nntw and the U kinds of ^ are mentioned. 
After music comes dancing, and there are thiee sections 
describing or enumerating the various kinds of dancing— 
qra and The 10 qualifica- 

tions of the drum-player (5^1^) • mention^ : also the I S 
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kinds of drum music ( grw ^ ), the time beats ( wisr ), 
die 10 rams, the 30 vt/abhicari-bhavas or opposed senti- 
ments, the 8 sdltvika or proper sentiments, and so forth. The 
Pdtra is a dancing girl (at the present day in Hindustan 
she is called paturiyd or pdtura — we are reminded at 
once of Pravina-rai Paturiya, famous in Hindi poetry), who 
is well practised in the 32 kinds of movements, and in the 
32 kinds of graces (all enumerated). The Prerana is a male 
dancer. The various kinds of dances they execute are describ- 
ed. Finally, there is a list of 27 kinds of vinds ( 

). 

The seventh kallola opens with a rather lurid and grue- 
some description of a cemetery and burning ground ( TOWiR* 
), and this gives the title to this kallola. There is a 
great deal of the supernatural in the cemetery — 8 kinds of 
Bhairavas, 8 kinds of Sfiktis, the 64 Yoginis, the 12 Vetalas — 
the latter with faces like the blazing furnaces of braziers 
( ^ ), with eyes like lamps lighting 
up a high pavilion (^Ri^ 'stf^), and hair like 

-forest fire on the mountain ( smsr ), etc. 

There are. also Kd'pdUkas. The corpses, with their skulls, their 
hair, their entrails, fat, brains, blood, are burning with a shim- 
mering noise in.side the pyres ; there are rdksasls, whose 
horrid physiognomy is describetl. The description is along 
conventional lines, but it has afforded Jyotirlsvara scope to 
express his sen.se of' the temble. There is a sloka at the 
end. Following the wwr*r-n^«n are 

(list of 70 names), (31 names), (68 

names), and (32 names). Then there is an incomplete 

list of the 84 Siddhas or Yogi saints, who belong to the late 
'Mahayana Buddhism of Eastern India, Nepal and Tibet, and 
partly to the revived 6aiva cult of the present day. Many of 
these Siddhas figure as composers of the Old Bengali Caryas, 
and Pandit Haraprasada has discussed this list in his Introdnc- 
rion to the ‘Banddha<Glan Q ^ohS,’ as noted before. Then 
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Mows a further group of lists : of the 10 Amtdra^^, of the 8 
forms of 6iva, the 9 Planets, the 8 Vasus, the 11 Rudras, the 10 
Viivedevas, the 15 Manus, the 12 Siidhyas, the 49 Winds (only 
32 occur in the MS.), the 12 Adityas, the 8 Elephants of the 
Quarters, the 18 Chaste Wives (Pativrald), the 7 Kandas of 
the Ramayuna, the 18 Parvans of the Mahabharata, the 8 
Dikpalas, the 18 Puranas (only 15 names given), the 10 
UpapuriTnas (these may be noted : 15 Puranas=flnp, 

W, WHETS’, ws?, *tw, f RiHsr, 

W%T} 10 Upapuranas : wmsitf, 

— 8 names only occur), the 18 Smrtis, and 
finally the Agamas (^srtH^, ftrawnhtH, 

jpjgHt?, 

sftfw#, '9g:wrftq wgitHw, 

(?) a»i% WT*ro ). The seventh Icalloki closes 

with this. 

We have next an enumeration of the Rajput clans 
; 72 clans: in the list we find side by side with 
well-known names like Jadava, Paiuara, Baisawara, Kachawaha, 
Cauhana, Candela, Gohilanta, Bhatti, Padihara, etc., names of 
countries like Murabhailja, (lomanUi, Gandhara, Vanlhana, 
and Khurasana. Then follows a list of the 30 w’eapons, 
which alretuly \vas given before in the account of the ndyaka 
in kallola 2. Then after the rubric we lutve only 

3 names, and then the MS. takes us in the midst of a list of 
works on medicine which evidently formed part of a 
Some leaves or lines seem not to have been copied here — either 
through their absence in the original, or through the scribe’s 
inadvertence. After the comes account of 

ships and river craft : and while the book is describing boats 
and their gear, it breaks off, witli the colophon as noted above. 

The portion which follows is from the Second Source 
MS., and it commences with the heading wr : it gives 

an account of women from various lands, and then passes on 
to a description of a VidydvatHa again; ai\d ’while in the 
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midst of the account, there is sudden transition to the descrip- 
tion of some ceremony. This is followed by an enumeration 
of the ceremonies connected with a wedding (wir 
The next items are : (list only) ; (enume- 
ration only) ; which is rather interesting, giving 

a list of articles sold by haniyas — sandal and other perfumes, 
spices of various kinds, metals, gems, clothes ; and commercial 
transactions are mentioned here. Then we have an unexpect- 
ed a string of similes, telling us that the thief is 

like such and such in his cleverness, his resourcefulness, his 
greed, his cruelty, his recklessness, etc., etc. Then comes a 
an elaborate account of the surroundings of a fort. 
There is a further account of boats ( ), followed 

by an account of a physician (slightly different from the 
fragment occurring before) and an account of ships 
which agrees with the occurring before. Finally 

comes an interesting descriptive account of a — an 

evening meal ( ), and with this the MS. closes. 

The above gives the general contents of the work. A few 
illustrative passages are quoted below. 

w H g? \ ^ 

ms WR I wf i jst 

*i^T» I Bgf wfRiT wr I 

I ^tRt i wz ( wz ? ) 

zrfw zff i qiftamv qgz fro i glitf wfOT etc. 
(Page 18 a). 

R* qr^ fJ»*4zftr jsn* garo zilw w 

*f^q! zftro ^ fftqr «ro *l5t,izro ifiro mms; 

zflro «i%q ffq m’ls wvrw zflw sraisr Us 

qtf«ro zflw q>if rowfeqj *5ff zflw^ *»j zrgf qtzr qtq^ 
qjsro zfl*ic 'Bwqrf zaf t Vffzf zflw q^f g«ff® qw 
^...arcrg<i9« zrhqr znwq qrfcz i 

qt f igfw gzK Bng(qw#i%ift ^ Ji (Pages 20 a, 20 b.) 
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'w I ^ wiRm qfW«r mi rHI ^ wrft i 

ir[»n]RiTsr nsm^ «?; «p 5 smra 

^ »srTR 5lOTf %f «^?r wr tmfR% 

mi?f5r «r2n% ai3Tn*i m?f3r ^s^ysrsrNr 

srmjiT (Page 29 b) "ifir^ 3i?f mnf- 

l^iwiR »<?ar mmfe «w i (Page 30 a^ 

iw mzmfm ii mr (n nre zr^ ^ift qftjd 

mn mn «i«a^ vm «1’b «w|wWt 

•Rfr? m% sftfe ^nf« f^*4zftr 

dniv tjT mw « (55p) f i 31 «nz i *?iiR 
xRi^ WRC« mn^ Rfwm* r'p^ zrm^t wffirtt 

m»?T5ft «TRr5ft irf^sft ^iwf^ ftsrRftm mRj zwmw nr^f 
ntf^ «nrmH mt*! rtIjr «rwi ji»j% msm nn^Tor 

m» mrn i ^ftr miftr wiw siiiifef «rara ^ WT»mT ^ 
fT?r^^ jpi% ^ «ranrf^f r ^ra i 
mnsT nf^RT rnmurnw T'fFW ifz Rim?ft«ozi 

uRirf^ ir^ ygy w y f%5f i ’R*! fRWiw 

inj% ^ I 

mtfr ntmTOT«r3«^n rwriri (56a)^ 

nirf^r iri«# Rs^ fiRiwira i %m<> (^ ?) ^nfNn 919^ 

mm RRf^ ^ «nE9i w mrftrmtT^er R»fflr 

IRfti? sR^^ *nz ^3«r< «Rff ^ <9^ «hr% tfxgwf 

mftrm iRft «rq^ mjvr jr wfwrft «Fw>«isr> 9?riE sfRft 
^ irgtTdimiR) *ri ^ 'Rft 

wf«f5r w!f% ^ taw t^T q%«r a«n^R«nR ^ 

^1*1^ m?* qRj ?)^ miF m? rW? Rwff f qqh*iqt 

Riq rnffnaf qs iff^Rwrc Rnrft #* qfttfer riz 

tf 11 

' From the above account of the various subjects described 
or listed in this work, and from the extracts given above, its 
very great value as a compendium of liffe and culture in 
medieval India will be easily seen. The book would seem to 
stand worthily beside the ‘Manasdljasa,’ the Sanskrit cyclopsedic 
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miscellany compiled during the reign of King Some^vara 
III, Bhulokamalla, the CahlkJ^^ king of Midiarastra, who ruled 
from 1127 to 1138 A.C. (published in part in the Gael? wad’s 
Oriental Series, Baroda). In the picture it presents of court- 
life and its surroundings, it I'eminds one of the “ Ain-i- 
Akbari,” which, with its lists and its detailed accounts, w'as 
written with an entirely different i>urpose — being a gazetteer 
with a conscious scientific and historical value which the V. R. 
as a literary lexicon is not. The atmosphere of the V. R. 
is purely Hindu, and pre-Mohammedan, although it was 
composed a little over a century after the establishment of the 
Mohammedan Turk! power in Northern India. The pre- 
Mohammedan atmosphere which the work breathes is a 
sufficient indication of its genuineness, altho\igh the MS. was 
copied some two centuries later. A lew Persian words occur 
in it, which are given below, show the presence of Persian- 
using Turks in the land. 

The all-embracing scope of the work is a noteworthy 
thing, and we are exceedingly thankful to the scholar and the 
poet who had the happy idea in his mind of preparing a bool^ 
for the guidance of poets and narrators in the vernacular. 
Jyotiriivara Thakura must have been a man with a whole- 
some all-round intere.st in life. He was not a simple Vedic 
priest whose mouth had frequently to taste the acrid soma^ 
juice ; and he was not a pedantic litterateur either. Bds 
‘ Pafiea-sayaka ’ shows that he was a keen student of the ars 
amorin also. His catholic observation, like that of our 
fiathakas, who to drive a moral lesson home must lai^ely 
draw upon their own observations in life, and must bring in 
verisimilitude in their narrations, did not consider any aspect 
of life with which he had to come in contact as too low 
or beneath his notice. He takes us through the city, and 
gives us a little glimpse into the ugliness that was in a medieval 
Hindu city, as in all cities of other ages and climes : he telle us 
what knaves and beggars we jneet, what low and tmlgar fellqwe 
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congregate and shout and jostle and move in dirt and filth ; 
he gives us romantic descriptions of noble heroes and beauti- 
ful heroines, perfect in their personal charms and accomplish- 
ments. He shows us round the court, and tells us who is 
who in the throng. He gives us little inside views of the 
intimate life of the princes and noblemen, shows us liow’ tlioy 
bathe and w’hat they eat, and even h'ts us have a peep into 
their sleeping chamber. He is a poet by instinct, and this 
in addition to his powers of observation. The (juiet dignity 
of his sweet MaithilT tongue gives him an additional 
charm. His little sketches of morning, noon, evening, 
and night with its darkness, of the various seasons, of 
the forest, — all these have the stamp of poetic genius. 
In spite of the conventional devices employed, the light of 
a broad intellectual sympathy shines through everything. 
His similes seem to come so naturally, although we know 
them to be the conventional phrases passing current as small 
change of literature in medieval India. And how lightly does 
he step among all sorts atul conditions of men, and their wares 
and their stock-in-trade ! He is our guide through a fashion- 
able gambling house, and he bewilders us by his familiarity 
with the various games that are on, as well as by his knowledge 
of the wa5's of the men wdio gather there; he is appai’ently a 
fonnoisseur knowing the various kinds of stuffs, and g('ms, 
and spices and perfumes, which the haniydsi of the baZitar, 
and the drapers and gem-cutters and druggists sell. He stands 
to watch the troops on the march, or a royal cavalcade going out 
to hunt in the jungles of the Tarai ; and he knows the Rajput 
soldiers riding past by their clans, and he knows what weapons 
they wield, and what horses they i-ide, or Avhat dogs are led 
in the leash. The Bhata or official bard of the court, who 
was often a sort of ambassador to his king, was a person of con- 
sequence, well-trained in all kinds of learning ; and he was 
apparently a person whom our scholar-author knew very well, 
and admired. He also knew very well the professional singer, 
74 
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the Vidyavania] for Jyotirisvam himself was by his own 
showing an accomplished musician and singer (in his ‘ PaQca- 
sayaka ’ and in the ‘ Dhurtta-saniagama ’)• He recognises 
Gondn, Sondu, Kiratu and Kanlin, the four humble servants who 
come to massage their master, and he adls them by name. He 
had a fine sense of humour : certainly he was not a 
desciiptions, like that of the old Kntkim, and, besides, his char- 
acterisations in the ‘ Dhurtta-samagama with the decision of 
Asajjatimisra as the final d^nouemcnf, show how heartily he 
can laugh at the oddities and the frailties of men. He was 
equally at home at a wrestling match and at a iiaiitcfi parly, 
and he takes a man of the world’s delight in acqutiinling him- 
self with the details in either kind of e.vercise of the human 
body. As a Brahman of tin* court, he gives us ample indication 
of his being an adept in the gastronomic art also. In fact, he 

gives us an epitome of the life in a Hindu court in the early 

part of the 14th centiny. Unfortunately, through the IMS. being 
defective, we have no means of knowing whether his survey 

included life in the village as well. In the ‘Dhurtta- 

samagama,’ he has given us just tin; kind of a little description 
of the house of a prosperous farmer which tempts us to hi'lieve 
that he did not neglect the life in the country side: 

RWUniRf (Act I). 

As it is, his lists and his little descriptions give us a verit- 
able ‘Bihar Court Life’ for the 14th century, and as this court 
was in intimate touch with the life of the commonalty, we get 
valuable hints as to the life of the common people also 
from it, if not actually of ‘ Bihar Peasant Life ’ in those days. 
Perhaps he did not feel so much attracted to the rustic folk 
and their ways as to the cidtui'ed people, Paigidits, musicians 
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and others, of the little provincial town of Himaramapura (the 
present-day Siraraon) which was the capital of his patron. 
The religion that he describes or hints at is the ordinary 
religion of the cultured Hindu of medieval times. He has 
an occasional mention of Buddha and of the Buddhists, for 
Nepal with its Buddhist Newari rulers was a neighbouring 
state, and Buddhism was not yet dead or transformed into 
the current Hindu cults on the plains of Eastern India, even 
in the 14th century. The Natha or Yogi sect was strong, 
a sect which apparently had combined 8aiva Yoga practices 
with some of the notions and traditions of Tantrik Buddhism ; 
and Jyotirisvai’a, good Brahman though he was, thought it to 
be in the nature of things to include the 84 Siddhas of this 
sect which had established itself in popular favour by the 
preceding century, and iipparently was ingratiating itself with 
the orthodox by its frank and open allegiance to 6iva and to 
tlie Yoga practices. 

The kaleidoscopic view of life in North-Eastern In^ia of 
the 14th century as presented in the V. R. affords a va.uable 
commentary on the ci)igraphic and other literary records of 
the contemporary ana eai'lier [)eriods. 'Fhe list of officei’s and 
courtiers given under «rH«iR?rii5rr, for instance, is longer than 
similar lists found in earlier Bengal and other North-Eastern 
grants on copper plate, and these are mutually complementary. 
The gambling saloon described by .Jyotirish'ara is apparently 
of the type known to the author of the ‘ Mrcchakatika ’ as 
well, dyotirisvara calls a gambling house a tentasara, i.c., 
ienia-sdla, and there used to be a temple of the Devi near by ; 
he also knew the word tentd-kardla (p. 39 a), in what sense 
exactly we do not know, but apparently to mean a person who 
visited a gambling house ; and over four (icnturios before him, 
Raja^ekhara has used the word in the feminine form {tentd- 
kardla) as a term of abuse, in his ‘ Karppura-manjari.’ The 
names of the various objects of luxury, and other articles 
mentioned in the V.R., are cxplairied by similar terms found 
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in the earlier Sanskrit literature, and vice versa. All this goes 
to malce the work a document of first-rate importance in the 
study of culture in early and mid-medieval times in Northern 
India. The fact that the work is written in a vernacular speech, 
with kidbh'xoa or Prakritic forms of a great many of the 
Sanskrit words, renders its importance all ihe greater, as att’ord- 
Ing us a sure evidence of all or most of the items of this cul“ 
ture, material and intellectual, having become a part of the daily 
life of the people even when they did not know Sanskrit. 
Apart from its special importance for Mithila and apart from its 
linguistic interest, the ‘ Varnaratnakara ’ thus becomes a 
work valuable for the student of Hindu culture in general. 
Eastern India unfortunately does not possess any 
considerable literature going back to Early Modern Indo- 
Aryan times from which one could draw inferenc*es 
about (he life of tlu! period. With its Prakrit and 
Apabhraihsa and Early (hijarati (or Old Western Kajasthani) 
literature, Gujarat and Rajputana are more fortunate in this 
respect. Hence the unique position of this old Maithili 
work, giving a great deal of useful :ind exact information. 


1). The LaNOUAOE of the ‘ VARNA-l{.VrNAKARA.’ 

Very few authentic .specimens of literature in a 
Modern Indo-Aryan language going back beyond the 
15th century arc available. Wo have the Old Bengali Garyds 
(their languiige is slightly tinged with Western Apabhraihsa 
forms), which belong to the period 950 or 1000 A.C. to 
1200 A.C., and after thaty we have the ‘ Srikrsna-kirttana ’ of 
Candidasa, preserved in a contemporary MS. dating from the 
second half of the 14th century. The Caryas have been a 
fortunate find for the history of Bengali. As for Hindi, the 
literary traditions of Western Hindi go back to the 12th 
century, not' CQflsidering the references to earlier works, or to 
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writers who certainly employed Sauraseni Apabhraiiisa, e,g., 
poets like Pusya-kavi of the early part of the 8th century, and 
Khumana of the lir.st half of the 9th : Sauraseni Apablirariiea 
had not as yet developed into a Modern Indo-Aiyan speech, 
i.e. into Western Hindi. But the works attributed to the 
12th century and 13th century authors, like Kedara Kavi 
(c. 1150 A.C.), Ananya-deva (1148 A.C.), Canda Baradal, 
andNalha (author of the ‘ BisiTla-deva Basau’, c. 121G A.C.),are 
either unobtainable, or are late and spurious, so far as their 
reputed authorship is concerned. Authentic specimens of 
Western Hindi poetry belong only to the 15th century, and 
even then it is questionable how far the language of the time is 
preserved, as iheiai are very few old and reliable MSS. 
A poem ascribed to llamanand (1 Uh century) is piuserved in 
the Sikh ‘Adi Granth’: but the language is to some extent 
modernised, besides showing one or two forms which do not 
strictly belong to IVestcrn Hindi. Eastern Hindi remains 
are later still, first half of the Kith century, in the ‘Fadumii- 
wat ’ of Miilik Muhammad Jiiyasi. Present-day Gujarati and 
Western BajasthanI (Miirwari) are derived from a common 
speecih Avhich has been called Old Western Bajasthani, and 
which originating in the 13th century out of the Apabhraihsa 
dialect current in \N. Bajputana and Gujarat in the 11th and 
I2th centuries was current as a single and undivided speech 
up to the IGth century. Specimens of literature in this Old 
Western Bajastlmni speech are therefore equally Old Gujarati 
and Old Marwari specimens, and these have been found dating 
from the 14th, Ihth and IGth centuries, but none earlier than 
the 14tli century. Mariithi, however, possesses a genuine old 
text dating from the last decade of the 13th century— the 
‘ Jfianesvari’ of Jfianadeva, a verse commentary with transla- 
tion of the ‘ Bhagavad-gita.’ Of the other Indo-Aryan languages. 
Oriya is the fortunate possessor of one or two short inscriptions 
belonging to the second half of the 13th century ; but the 
others— Panjabi, Lahnda, the Pahari dialects, Sindhi— came 
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very late in the fieldl to be preserved in literature which is 
still extant. Outside India, there is Eju, or Old Sinhalese, 
which in some of its extant remains goes back to the 10th 
century. 

The importance of the V. R. as being one of a com- 
pai’atively small number of authentic works in a modern 
Indo- Aryan language, which goes hack to the 1 4th century, 
may < well be realised in discussing the development of Modern 
Indo-Aryan. Its position is equally important with the 
‘Caryas’ and the ‘ Siikrena-kirtbina ’ of Bengali, the ‘ Jfianfis- 
varl’ of Marathi, and the earlier Old Western Rajasthani, 
Brajthakhii and Awadhi works. 

Words and forms in the V. R. have their parallels in the 
other New Indo-Aryan languages, especially in Bengali, the 
sister speech of Maithili, and to some extent also in its 
cousin and neighbour Awadhi. These parallel forms elu- 
cidate each other’s history. A good many Early Bengali words, 
for instance, which could not be explained becjiuse of the great 
advance in their phonetic development, became clear as to their 
origin and meaning when the corresponding Early Maithili 
forms as in the V. R were found. 1 can mention two such 
words — Early Bengali dhulha ( < arclfui-catiirtha =3^) 
and mauhdri, mohdrf' (= a kind of win dinstrument, Skt. 
madhnkayikd). Above all, there is the supreme importance 
of the work in the study of Maithili philology, as the oldest 
document in the language, antedating Vidyapati by two 
generations. Its language is more archaic than anything we 
find in the current poems of Vidyapati, which itself is archaic 
enough for Modern Maithili. It is clear that the Maithili 
speech was a far simpler idiom than what it is at the present 
day, especially when we consider its rather complicated conju- 
gational system. 

The MS. of the work is two hundred years younger than 
the work. Consequently we must assume that some at least 
of the original I4th century fo^ms have been altered to those 
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of the later period. This reserv.ntion is to be made first of all in 
considering the language ; and we shall have to see how far 
the older, more genuine speech of the 14th century could be 
modified into the language current at the time of copying, — in 
pronunciation, in forms, in syntax and in vocabulary. 

The peculiarities of the language are now discussed. 


[ 1] Orthoohaphy, Phonetics and Phonoeogy. 

§ 1. The orthography of the MS., dating as it does from 
the beginning of the IGtli century, cannot be expected to 
represent faithfully the pronunciation of the 14th, But the 
general indications regarding the phonetics of Early Maithili 
of the 14th — l()tli centuries are valuable. The orthography 
also throws some light on the medieval pronunciation of 
Sanskrit in Mithilii. 


(a.) The Vowels. 

§ 2. The simple vowels were ft ^], a t = long and 
short), ! (5), n (u), e (=?, e), o ( = e, o), and probably also 

§ 3. The pronunciation of a seem.s to have been as in 
Modern MaithilT, %. c. an intermediate sound between the 
North Indian [a] { = v , in South English hut) and [ej ( = o in 
South English hot), when it was stressed ; and when un- 
stressed, and in final positions, it had probably become 
fa], the so-called neutral vowel, as early as the beginning 
of the 14th century. This final and unstressed -ft = [a] 
was being dropped from pronunciation at time of the copy- 
ing of the MS., if not earlier : witness orthographies like 
as in pdtalti a'fsanU duhprawesa, strl-ka cariird 
a'fsandurJakm ( = a7satia durlaksa) (31b); kaisandha 
beside kaisund dha (frequently) ; tinu beside tinahu (48b). 
The dropping of the final unaccented -ft seems to have 
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been established in spoken Maitbili by the beginning 
of the 16th century : in Bengali, it certainly did by the 
middle of the 15th. 

§ 4. d becomes wefikened to a in compounds and in some 
suffixed forms when it loses its stress : e.g., kma ‘ eai-,’ but 
kana-kata ‘ear-cutter’ (lOa); ehddae ‘leaves,’ chS/fdwia 
is disjoined’ (77a); kdpala ‘cloth,’ kUpala-ghara ‘tent’ 
(36b) ; rdjd, but rajdesa < rdjddeki (47b) ; ddnta 

‘ tooth,’ beside data-chd < danta-ksata -(GOa) ; bdjana 
hajaia ‘ music was played ’ (47a). Unaccented d was prob- 
ably pronounced short, as in Modern Maithili (cf. Grierson, 
Maithili Grammar, § 7) :cf. thesptJlings Liddnota and hidufiota 
<vid!/dvaut- ] marahathi (57{i.) and marahdthant (71b) 
<mahdrdittra- ; dora, dom, dvara, Yumm ‘and’ < 
apara. 

§ 5. There is no uniformity as to the use of 7, t and dy «, 
especially finally : e.g. dma ‘day’ (30a), desu (s^dekhu), 
beside de^U ( « dekhu), ‘ seen,’ frequently ; bld'irna — vidirna 
(20b) ; (Gib) ; dharanX (51b); = ‘three’ 

(57a). Generally, the short forms are preferred ; and consider- 
ing that in Modern Maithili, these final short >?', -m are veiy 
short (almost indistinct) sounds, it is natural to expect this 
modification or weakening of them in the 16th century, and 
possibly even earlier. 

§ 6. e and o were both long and short They were short 
especially when they formed the second element of a diphthong. 
Examples: b'Stid ‘girl’ (76b), ka^Ie ‘done,’ bha^ geldha 
‘became,’ g^dra<gopdla (29b), dthab ‘eight’ beside dthahu, 
calable ‘gone,’ karctble ‘done,’ etc. See Grierson, § § 11, 12, 
13, 14. In the interior o( words, e and o commonly stand for 
yd (yg) and wd (w3): e.g., kaela beside kayala ‘done,’ 
dora beside dwara ‘ and.’ Cf. akraye = akrae ■■ dkraya 
(30b). Conversely, ya (and wa) figure for e (and o) * e.g., 
rdjaputrayct — rdjapulraS, instrumental (22a); gosdyifia*^ 
gosdyiye — gosdmS < gosvdm^-\'-ena (13a). 
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§ 7. The sound of i>, long, seems also to have occurred : 
it was written a, and ao : e.g., a ( = T><au)‘ and ’ (38a), also 
occurring as au (56a) and as u (38a) ; the post-position -saflo 
i^ftaibo) ‘with, from’ figures also as sa ( = s3) at p. 75a: the 
present Maithili t^qui valent is Cf. sarahara ( = st>ra-) 
heside mmarahara (24b), masahart ‘mosquito net’ (3Gh) 
beside musari = mus~^ri (28b) ; ath’ onacdsa-hdyu baniana, 
where onacdm = nn~>cd.i9 < unapaflcdsat. 

§ 8. The diphthongit were ai and cm. These are 
written cti, a}', ayi and uu, aii : e.g., haisala, ba/sala, 

bnyuala ‘sat’ (the last occurring at p. 18a); gaii ‘went, gone.’ 
The disyllabic a-'/ (and a-u) probably also occur, written 
ciY or ctyired : (and aii) e.g., jctpa'/te beside jarayite 
(63b). 

Other vowel combinations occurred, but it seems that 
they had a y or te glide in between, making two distinct syllables : 
thus (ieife ac/i« ‘ is giving ’ (29b) beside (77a); hoite 

‘to be’ (29b), koiri ‘a Ciiste’ (29b), dhunid (lUa), dekhmhct 
etc. The groups ae, ao, oa, ia may be regarded as diphthongal. 

§ 9. Nasalisation of vmwels. This is denoted by the 
candrct-bindu sign, but in the case of Y, fi (or yi, wu, yi, yu), 
we find the use of Tt,: e.g., go$dflifia=‘ gosdy%y^ = gosdwx^ (13a), 
mdfiusi = m^ff)usi, mdibusi <mdtrsvaKf- (41a); panu = pawU 
< '^p(x{w)uwa < pciduma < padma (20b) ; sardfii = sai-dt = 
sardve (77b); bhafle = bhayB ' through fear’ (30b); saTio — 
satbo < sctma- ; bidditota = biddd)ota< vidydvanta- (r)7a); 
hhaHuha, = hhaivuha = bhru (I8a). 

'riiere are cuses of nasalisation through contact with a nasal 
in the word : e.g., mdfiusi <mdmi (41a), bd.ndhala — bd'njdhala 
‘ bound ’ (20 b), Mna < kdna = karna (20b), munlhd, i.e., 
tudthd beside malhd < mastaka- (56b), kdnti = kdnti (77a), 
agaflukgi, pachafiuhgi < agra-, pascdt--\- ahga- (75b). 
The above examples would demonstrate that the habit was to 
nasalise contiguous vowels if there avus a nasal sound in the 
word, as is the Avay in Bengali. 

76 
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Spontaneous nasalisation, of Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) 
as well as Modern Indo-Aryan (Maithili) origin, also is found : 
c.g„ hiiiimna— hjsanff ~ hresd (47a); bsta <*ieuia, 
hetta — velra (741)); damfiudhi = daka dyudha- (571)); 
haha, hahff = hdhu; uh’ikd.ri — txdhikarf, %ifi,ca = uea-='nc(‘(t \ 
snsv ‘porpoise’ (olb), of. Pali mriuvmdra, but knk'^fk in 
Bengali. 

Cases of loss of nasalisation are not absent: e.g., tlu' 
instrumental affix -S < - eim also occurs as -c. Set^ b(4ow, 

^10. The Sanskrit r was pronounced botlias ri and as vr 
(rn). Thus, tr'pnrvra— tripwnia (750) ; and prniind 
c'nidn^^pnopimd canda (ISa). Tlie latter pronunciation 
(/■«, nr) is now Found only in the I4eccan and the Soutli. 
Oriya falls within the m area now, but the ri pro- 
nunciation obtained in that language in the 1.3th century, as 
epigraphical records show. 

Later Maitliili Umlaut is unknown. But Epenthe,sis seems 
to have come in : cf. § 52 (i) below. 

(b) 'Phe (‘on.sonants. 

§11. The sounds were the following, as in ('oinmnii 
Modern Tndo-Aiyan : 

k kh g (jh (n) c ch j jh (ft) 

/ iJi (I <lh (n) t ill d dll n 

p pli h hh ni y r 1 tv .<•,.<? 1, 

§12. J he nasals 71 , 11 , n octairred only before their corre- 
sponding stops and aspirate.s, never singly. Intervocal n means 
only the na.salisation of the contiguous vowels, accompanied by 
a glide y or to (.see §9). w occurs in tatsamru^ only; and 

in fadbhavaa, as well as in vemi-taUaman and frequently also 
in tatmmas, n and n are used indiscriminately, generally as n 
(or its substitute 1) : which .shows that the cerebral n sound was 
lost Thus, Odnura = Cdntira (25a), pdn't = Pkt pdntya, 
Cauhdna (44a) = Cavhnna, JSfdrdymn = Ndrdyant (69b), 
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hanika beside hanika (78b), Tndhhava words as a rule have u. 
In Mithila, at the present day, Pandits pronounce n as 
a nasalised cerebral r, f i.c., f , in tss. and .s■^s.s. In thh. woi’d'^, 
liowever, there is only a at the present day: which shows (hat 
the cerebral sound is not proper to Maithill. The loss of the n 
sound in Maithili took place undoubtedly at the time of the 
copying of the M8., but we are not sure whether the absence of 
it characterised Maithili of the 14th century. 

§18. The Modern Maithili assimilation of a voiced stop 
or aspirate to a preceding nasal ■y\v(/i) > 77(//). Ti,j{h)>fl{h) 
nij[h) > n{h)i Hd{h) > inb{h) > m(h) — seems not to 

have been characteristic of the language of the V. R. ; 

» ( 1 0b\ agauiihgi, p<ichah'ttiigi — (tgr<i-,pascdt- + 

nhga- (Tob), dandid = dandikd- (2<Sl)), dd/id(( = danda (891)), 
canddr(i = canddla cdnda (18a), kumbhrra 

(51b), kdndh<i = skaiidh(i (oTa), khdii'Id — kJtcmda ‘sugar’ 
(77a), smduru (18a), bandhale (ooa), simOali (49b), sondha = 
Hugandha, ddJimha (hOa), kanibcda (28b), ett‘. The nasal in all 
the above instances was the ‘reduced’ nasal sound, a sort of half- 
way house between the full nasal of Middle Indo-Aryan and 
the nasalisation of the vowel of later New Indo-Aryan. The 
spellings dduta (beside d?Ua), pdJlca, cdnda (beside c^da) 
ifompd ^ khompdi (cf. Bengali khopd ‘done up hair of a 
woman’), hdnki < vakra- (aoa), kdnUi < kantaka (74b), clearly 
indicate the ‘reduml nasal’ pronunciation for the 14th 
century. 

That tlu! post-nasal stt)p (oi- aspirate) was fully pnuiounced 
(at least in the case of the gutturals) is evidenced from spellings 
like pdhga = pduka < panka (alb), anka-rak/i aka = anga- 
rak^aka (2‘6h), /\mgaHa= funikanu ‘a country’ (22a), and 
dohka{a = (fmgara ‘ hill’ (53a), where we have interchange of 
hg and hk, the latter certainly indicating the preservation of 
the stop sound. 

But already the assimilation was establishing itself in the 
language in the 16th century, and evidently it is due to the later 
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habit that we havt' I'orins like Kdmoji (44b) beside Kamhoja 
(43a), tamnult, Ucniahnnija < MIA. tmtiha-, idmra- (25b), 
ddliwa < * (Idliil'n (18b) beside ddlinila (50a), and 

kcmhdbhai'dU'i = sknndhdblHO'and (72a), in which iiiO has 
become in, and H'J/i, nh. 

14. 'Fatsanui /.'.s- was pronounced as {h^hh, perliaps as 
{k)l’hii, as in Benj>ali and ( )riya: e.g., aitgu-rakhaht (23b), hiyai- 
khani — hljfikhkh a in < riritk-irina- (40b), khjidra pradlpa = 

(7()a), khirodnka - kfirddaka (7()b). Cl', tlui sU. name 
~ L((khimd = Lnkf^inl at (lie time of Vidyiipati. In ihlin., Old 
Tndo-Aryan (Skt.) k-> liyures both as kh and as rh : e.g., 
klnra daklin — drdkm (oOa), duia-chd -dautn- 

kmta- (OOa). 

§ 1.5. As in other parts of North India (excepting Bengal) 
■i had (he sound of kh, and ^ is the letter commonly employ- 
ed instead of the pro[)i‘r This ^ = 'kh is really a seiiii- 
tatsaina pronunciation, in North Indian mediieval San.skrit. 
The OIA. s had become .s (or .4) in the thh. element in the 
Modern Indo-Ary.in Ianguage.s. 4’he OJA. .<• was origin- 
ally an ich sound (i.c.. the sound of ch in Oerman ioA) ; 
and with its tongue-tip properly curled up and touching 
the dome of the palah*, gave rise to a hard sh sound which 
could be easily altered to a guttural spirant, [xj (like the ch in 
German ach) ; and whim the old articulation of .s was lost in 
the vernacular Prakrits, but the tradition of a back, semi-guttural 
cerebral s remained with (he Sanskrit scholars, this > s > |xl 
( a ch in ach) (‘ould easily become altered to the familiar 
Indian guttural aspirate sound of kh. (See infra, 21). 

§ 16. J was indicated bj'^ both ^ j and »/: whicli shows 
that pronunciation of ^~y was as in Bengali, even in pro- 
nouncing Sanskrit words, /n'z., the letter ^ wasy initially, and 
medially also in compounds. The forms je, jet are frequently 
written yc, yet ; cf. hiyankha/u — hijakhkhani < vicakmna- 
(40b), Dewajdiu (IHa) = Demy dm', and jantradhd- 
nuka = ynnifu- (46b). 
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^17. jfi in mni-tntmuuiH had the inediseval ;ind modern 
North Indian value of gy or gfl : ei'. tlie spelling dkgapnhi 
(21b) for dgyupdla = njndpdla. 

18. y, w were glide sounds, jis much as in Mo(l(‘rn 
INIaithili. The.se never occurred initially. Medially, those glides 
wore indicated by y and w (generally by y, — w and h being 
(tonfused, and the letter for w being commonly used for both it' 
and b) : thus — jarayite (6.%), sityara = smvarfi = svknra 
(r)2b), guyd = gnwn, beside gurt,< guodka (72b), khelawdro 
= khelapdIi(,(‘i)Sn), awara ‘and’, kfutava < kanlama (42b'); 
or by f)., when accompanied by a nasalised vowel (see s/tpru. 
i? 9); or by c and o (see xupra, i? (5). Sometimes the glides 
were left unindicated in writing: e.g., pnJi(iUd = paJintfiya 
‘hill folk’ (oOa), dhunid =z dhnniyn ‘cotton-carder’ (lOa), 
Saiirid ‘ name of village ’ (77b), cddod — cddoird - candra- 
t<i,pa- (28b), godra — gowdra < gopdla (20b), mmd-rbd 
<-row(( < (,51b.) 

Tntervo(!al w could become nasalised, and represented by 
ni : e.g., Tlemnnfft = Ttovanta, the God of Hunting, son of the 
Sun Gofl (43a), y<(mdinkd = jait'anikd ~ ynvanikd f.oOa). 
Conversely, Ave h.ive denasalisation to %v of »» = a’ in ddliira — 
ddUi('n<dddimha (ISa), kddaira < *kddaifa<kardam(/ 
(42b). 

Initially, t.s, and sta. r (/r) seems to have bc(‘n 
pronounced ns //, as now. in spite of the scrip! of the 

MS. having two letters ?! = & and ^== to. The letter 

for w is strictly used for the glide to sound in fhJts.. and 

also for ts. and intervocal -v- ( -w- \ The 

anusrdTa seems to have changerl -c- to -b- : c.ry., 

ewatntoidho — ('xo<iiid)idhd for coariM'idha (.oOb) : 
cf. the Bengali spellings, ktmhd, anmhdd etc. 

§ 19. The f, T sound, as a juodification of earlier intervocal 
d, is as a rule written I in both thhs. and Uy . : e.g., Bydli = 
"Pyadi (.55b), ci/U citdi ‘bracelets’ (18a, OOa), ddhwct= 
dddimba (18b), vrlJd (20a), Ttdla, Cola = Jjdda {Jjdta) 
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('oIh (li2a), Pahhara — Pivfihara — Pratihara (22h), 
ghalTi = ghad\ (‘J9b), uiu'ila = tiivvja (8 la, 31b), Tcdpala 
^ Itdpada ‘cloth’ (71a), ghola -= glwht (37b), Bath- 
anla — RdthdU'ja < Rdstraktita (44b), aheld = (ihetRi 
nkheta- (4b), bahell — hahedi (49b), pahalid — 

pahadljid (oOa), pahdla = pahai/o, (53a), Drdwil'i = 
1), 'dvtPt (o5b), Icol'i ~ Jeoi/t ‘score,’ Bengali fciiri (bOa), 
iia>fkd-gliala = -ghatd (75b), etc. </, however, occiirs in one or 
two cases: e.g., pddari (.33b), pddaJi (49b) = pdfali. Conver- 
sely, we fin<! d for I in some instances : mruddn — mrndla 
f3()b), kheda = khedd (37b), cf. JfcWi ‘play ’ in Middle 
Bengali. Tn Modern Maitbili, as in other BihilrT dialects, 
Magadln I {<r, I of OIA.) in thh^.. Sanskrit r, I 
in tsa. and .?<.<?.«, and original oi‘ derived d > r, tbes(‘ 
tbn‘e groups are all confused with each other, and genuine 
BibiTri prefers only r. The significance of d •> r being written 
1 in the V.B., and also in other Early Maitbili texts {e.g., Vidyii- 
pati), is not clear: more so when we find r for /, and vice 
rer.^a — e.g., sihkara = kriiknla, Bengali sika^ (70b), pdd'tri 
beside pddali « jtdudi (33b), htaird ‘toe-knob of wooden clogs’ 
= MIA. haiila-, Skt. mtikvla-, Bengali hanld (76b), tdru = 
tdhi (77a), hwdrl — naiKi-mallikd, Middle Bengali neydli 
(29a), donkala = dohgnrd ‘ hill ’ f53a), ndrikera (,50a) 
katahavd — kantaphnlK ‘jack fruit’ (51a). (75b) adj. 

from s^ofalid = xodaia (55b), ajagnlo (50a), etc. Confusion 
hetwe(*n r and ( is characteristic of the l^ibeto-Bnrman Newarl 
— at least in Newarl MSS. of works in Indian languages : and 
Newiirl is the northern neighbour of Maitbili. This want of 
uniformity in spelling in the V. R.. is piobably to he 
explained as being due to ther pronunciation (OTA. -r-, -I- > 
Magadhi Pkt. -?-> Bihar! -r-) being established for intervocal 
/ in Maitbili by the 14th century, but the influence of Sanskrit 
and old traditions in spelling kept or restored the I in many 
cases, and sometimes brought it in wrongly ; and it substituted 
also for -r- to which the ej^rlier -r- from MIA.-('/- ( < OIA. 
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and Skt. -(j- appiirentl_y had abutted, as in kdpala 
( < ’^kopara < I dparn < kapwla < kappailrx < karpata), Drd- 
wil'i ( <'‘'Drdwir'i < Drdwvh< Drdvid/i) . Ft is not likely that 
the Z ioY (j > r stands for a cerebral that sound, it is not 
impos.sible, obtained in MiTj>:idbl Apabbraiiis'a, but probably it 
was altered to r in ICarly Maithill. 

The letters foi‘ n and / resemble eaeb other a great deal in 
the Maithill script. Ft is likely, judging from dialectal Mailhili 
tand Bengali and Oriya). and also from Middle Bengali, 
th.at initial n- and /- inti'rchanged a great deal in Early 
Maithili; it was prob.ibly a case of a tendency to ch.ange initial 
1- to There is a notable form: hi-farn (]Hh) ‘pleat of hair,’ 
for hilani'! <* hivanl, cf. Bengali hi/, din, hiinml (which 
seems to be from '•'varndp>a)ia-\-viiiiid^ri. 

4? 20. •>' occurs for kli in thh. wor<ls as a device in spelling 
(sec above, § 15): in /s. words, it w.as retained, but was 
pronounced as kh ; e.g., do^a=dokha (5Sa). mdrnisn-kn 
(5 lb). In compound consonants, it certainly had an ftJi, 
may be an s, sound, as .it present : ttisfa, haU^lhn, 

rd^lrn, ?/.s?io, etc. OFA. .s became s ( = denial? palatal?) in 
ihh. derivatives in Maithili: inahiKn {4 m), mnsa-rdn (51 b) 
hiriisana—hremnn (47a), s^olnha—^odaiia (OOb). 

21. .s- a id s frequently interchange, both in ihhs. and in 
/•'■■•s. and The dental letter is more common. Tliii'^ : 

0)2b), snsr/ifa (75b), rnjde.m—rdjddeka (47b), ni!tdna = 
nihsvdna (47.a), siiriwa = saciva (22b), dvasl—ddarl^ikd, 
hdsz^varSiid- (10b), saTiiiof/n. (lOa,), ‘porpoise’ cf. Bkt. 

kiHumdra (51b), hn'/mf/c < iipa-vis, pahv. < jom-ri.s-, etc. 
What was the pronunciation, since this interchange shows 
that there must hav(' been one sound for the two letters ? 
In Modern Mailhili, the dental sound only obtains. As a 
de.seendant of Magadhi, we would expect only the .<• sound to be 
inherited in Early Maithili, as it is in Beng,ali. In current 
Maithili writing, the interchange between the two letters 
is found commonly enough, and in the Kaithi .alphabet 
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its employedin Biliar, ^ = sis tlu- diaractor lor the sibilant 
sound. One sound obtained in Eaily Maitlnli undoubtedly 
and it was prol)al)ly a kiiul of si/ sound, as in Ori)’a 
wbieb is to be taken as intennediatt' ladween s and s. Tlu' 
use of ch for .4 in Dliauacht^ T>fi((udst, J}handsi = !)hanakri, 
name of a Rdg'int (oSb), is noteworthy : similar ebange betwc'en 
ch and e, and the sibilant ( =4), is found in Itengali. 

§ 22. h generally remains, and was in all likelihood a 
voiced sound as in Common ludo- Aryan. Tntervoeal h in 
the particle hu in the numerals was very unstable, and was 
probably dropped from pronunciation wlien the MB. was 
copied. (Bee infra, § 40.) 

Some new aspiiates developed in Maithili, as in other 
New Indo'Aryau speeches : nh, Ih, nth, rh : ef. ICdnhu 
= Kr^na (2r)a) ; the plural aflix of the noun, -nhi ; hinhd- 
hhurana (72a), a sccontlary nh from udh ; kolha—kolhi 
= Kol (oda) ; = < ■idUu'<- (Odb). Instances 

of inh and rh do not occur, but doubtk'ss they existed. 

The Phonology of the language of the V.B., i.t;. the 
history of the development of its sounds from MTA. and OlA., 
agrees closely with tlu^ general lines of development of most 
other New Indo-Aryan speeches, which are wcdl-known. This 
could properly be studied in connexion with a systematic history 
of the origin and development of the Maithili language. 

[II I MoRPHOrXKtY. 

(a) Declension of Nouns. 

§ 23. Stems. The various vowel and consonant stems 
of OIA. were reduced to a few vowel stems in second MIA. 
(Prakrit) ; and in the late MIA. (ApabhraiiiBa) stage, through the 
further weakening of the final vowels, 3 stems only remainetl, 
-a, ~i, The affixes of the -ci stem, ie. what little remained 
of it from the elaborate declensional system of OIA., e.g,, a 
instrumental in -g or -e, gpitive singular in -aha or -aha, a 
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locative in -h% or -hi, and a genitive plural in -na, came to 
be added to the nouns of the other stems also, irrespective of 
their origin (either thh. or ts.) or tlif'ir final vowel -t or -v, 
(which in the oblique forms tended to become -«). The- 
NIA. languages inherited these few forms from the Apabh- 
rairiBa, and as necessity arose, built up new post-positional 
inflexions to indicate case relations. Jn tlieir early stage 
consequently there was one system of declension only, with a 
few .survivals of the other declensions. 

§ 24. Gender. The feminine aflixes were, (i) the thh. 
affix -i <-ikd; (ii) the thh. -iu, -ni < '-'-iniha, and 

(iii) the t.s. aflixes -d and -nn, -dm (in Ia. words). Grammatical 
gender largely obtains. Adjectives, occisionaly the genitive in 
-kara which is properly an adjectixe, and the piist tense of the 
verb (really a passive participle adjectival form) take the feminine 
affix -i when they qualify or refer to feminine nouns. Thus: 
takari patdkd ‘ his banner ’ ( ISa) ■,]& dthan ndyikd athikaha, 
nehao mandi hdthl jakare rii/'g ‘ those 8 Nayikas that are, even 
they become ugly {mandi) (by comparison) with whose beauty’ 
(18b); ha'isani ndyikd (18b); Bikioakarmdue nirmmauh ... 
mukha-ka kahhd ‘beauty of face made by Vi.svakarman ’ (20a); 
trayodaka-guna-mihy K kti ndyikd(i\\\)\aimni ui^ ni dharam, 
a’fsaui santupti prthwi hhefi ncha (dOa) ; kd jara-ka Lhitr 
tele sicnli aisani rdtrl ‘.such a night as was like a, wall of 
lamp-black moistened with oil’ (-41 a) ; Mdrkkandfi-ke saho- 
darct jethi hahiui a'isani kattani (40bl ; ktdc(~.^tri .‘iiilctjjn 
bheli (29b); (ma-sainii natmi (;Ua); etc. 

§25 Number. The old plural affixes (OIA. >MTA.) 
were lost : e.g., OTA. yutrith—putmh > MIA. pvUo, pntte— 
puttd> Late MIA. (Apabhianisa) -pnttu, putti, pntta—putfd, 
> Early NIA. putn, *pi(ti, putYi—putd. New devices had 
to be found out in NIA. to indicate the plural ; but in the 
earlier .stage of NIA. (as in the V.R-) ihe distinction between 
plural and singular was not indicated, and ordinarilj’ was left 

to the context. 

76 
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§ 26. In the Early Maithili of the V. R., an affix -Hha 
features commonly for the plural in the adjectives and passive 
particle (=past) forms: anekaiala ghola, se anu'&ha] 

• kaimiidha, — tarvndha, nonufidha,baUdha, ivrdha...bdga 

hdga-sdta prahhrti aneka aswa-iikisa-pt’akdra, taka uttlr- 
ndha (42a) ‘those numerous young horses, they were 
brought; what were they like? young, gentle, strong, brave; 
and the numerous methods of training horses, with the reins, 
with tightening of the reins, etc., they were passed in all 
that’ ; dakao je dmanai-ka guna, <8 mriiyuktdha je dmanai- 

kaha, se rdjddese hakdri haluciha (44b) ‘those ten virtues of 
the servant (vassal), endowed with all of those the vassals 
(that were there), they raised a shout and marched at the 
order of the king kaisandha letdlahn - ktdrkdh vetdldh 
(61a); etc. But this plural affix -%ha is frequently omitted 
with reference to plural nouns, and on the other hand, it has 
become an honorific affix for the singular as well : e.g., 
naksatra tirohita hhela, cdnda mldna hheldha (29b) ‘ the 
stars disappeared, the moon became \dditya...astdcah, ga'i 
apagata bhavaha (30b) ‘the sun went to the mountain of set- 
ting and gasiseddvf ay' ; Ktsv a caturbhuj a bhae g(‘ldha (1 8a) 
‘Krsna became four-armed ’ ; ndyake paera pakhdlala, suci 
bhae ha'isaldha (76b) ; udg'ita nigaraUdha, sdma gahaUdha, 
aneka rsi-kumdra dekhuaha{hoa)', cf. je amka rdstraktha,se 
ka'isandha (iem. ioTin, rdstrak'i-irdha: 7lb) rdjd dekhuaha 
(23a) ‘ the king was seen ; etc.,’ etc. 

This -aha seems to be the Apabhrarh6a genitive singular 
affix { — -asya o? OIA.), which was extended to form 
the plural. A similar use of the genitive singular for 
the nominative plural is not unknown in other New Indo- 
Aryan speeches : witness the origin of the Bengali -ero, 
>(alra < -erS, -ara of the genitive singular, witness the use 
of the forms hamani-kd, tohani-kd = ‘ we, you ’, lit. ‘our, your’ 
in Bhojpuriya. This -tiha affix gradually grew restricted in 
Modern Maithili to form the'honorific of the verb intransitive. 
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ia the past tease: e.p., calala.h{a) ‘he (they) went’: the 
intransitive past verb refers to the nominative, and retains 
its old participial and adjectival nature in this way. 

§27. The instrumental plural has the affix -«/(.« ( = a 
blend of the instrumental plural -hioi Apabhraiiisa, <-hhih of 
OIA., and of the genitive plural affix -na <-aHam of OIA.). 
The -nhi affix was used for the plural oblique base, to which 
the genitive -ka was added. Thus : gaja-rajt karu, 

bdyai^anhi koUdhala karu (29b) ‘the royal elephant trumpeted, 
the crows cawed (lit. made no\i^Qy\ jiiwatinhi {=yuv(iti-) jafa 
-keli drahu (.SOa) ‘the young women began their sports in water’; 
hhamaranhi padma tyajala (BOb) ‘the bees left the lotuses’; 
ulkd-mukhanhi-ka tidyota (6‘_'b); khadyotanhi-ka taranga, 
j moatinhi-ka nikanihd (BOb) ; etc. This instrumental-oblique 
-nhi now occurs in Modern Maitbili as an honorific form refer- 
ring to the object in a transitive verb : e.g., dekhala-thl-nhX 
‘they (or he, honorific) saw them (or him, honorific)’, =» 
Magadhi dekhal'thVn. The old instrumental-nominative use 
of -nhi lingers in the Modern Maithili form lokant, which is 
added as a noun of multitude to denote the plural. 

§28. The Apabhraiiisa genitive plural affix -«a {<-na, 
-narh < -anam) bec.ame rare in Early Maithili : a solitary ex- 
ample is kdfi,cana-giri-k^ srhga mayurana cara'itS acha 
(21a) ‘ as if peafowl were sporting on the peak of a mountain 
of gold.’ 

§ 29. Plural by agglutination of a noun of multitude 
appears to have begun. Thus we have ndyi{kd)-jana (21b) 

‘ youthful women. heroines, brksa-ncimuha {4c9h} ‘all those 
trees ’ ; but this sort of agglutination (cf. loka, 'mdmva 
mdna or ma^na, sahhd, jana, mkala, saba, etc. in other NIA. 
speeches) does not seem to have been popular in Maithili. Gen- 
erally, we find the word aneka preceding the noun to emphasise 
the plural notion : instances are exceedingly common in 
the work. A numeral also definitely indicates the plural 
number* 
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§ 30. Case. The following are the affixes post-positions 
are given below) ; 

No’^ninatli'e : No affix for the singular. For the plural 
•na seems to have been used, though it is very rare 
in the V. R (see s'lpra, § 28). 

Accusative : No affix. 

§31. Instrumental: Singular (also extended to the 
plural), -g, -e { = -ena of OIA., MIA. -ena, -enaih, -eth), 
contracted form as in Htri < stri-S (7 hi); -hi, e.g., tdru 
jihrdhi bihdda (77a), where it seems to be the old locative 
affix -hi = OIA. *-dhi, or -smin, extended to the instru- 
mental ; -nlii for the plural (see snpra, §27). This -e is 
still preserved in Maithill. 

§ 32. Genitive. For the genitive plural, there is the 
composite affix, -nhi-\--ha (see supra, § 27). In a few in- 
stances, -5 ( < -dndm) has been found : e.g., bana-dewatti-kO, 
dgatana (uOa) ‘in the shrines of the wood-nymphs.’ For the 
singular (also extended to the plural), the affix -kava is found, 
only with the pronoun ; and -ka, which is -k in Modern 
Maithill, found with the noun. A form -kai (rarely -ke) also 
features with the nominative. This -ka has three oblique 
forms, according as the noun qualified by the genitive is in 
the instrumental and locative, respectively -ke -ke and -/feS.- : 
M is also used in connexion with the instrumental. Connected 
with the genitive -ka is the dative affix (§ 33). Some- 
times the simple -ka is found with the oblique. Thus : 
(nominative and accusative noun) yd-ka (= jd-ka) mukha-ha 
sohhd ‘ the beauty of whose face ’ (20a) ; pdpa-ka sahodara 
‘own brother of sin’ (3 lb); mdnusa-ka muha-rawa ‘shout 
or chatter of men’ {4tlh) dditya^ka kirana (49a); go-ka 
saftcdra ‘movement of cattle,’ cataka-ha koldhala ‘chatter of 
small birds’ (30b); rdtri-kai ksinatd (3.3a, b) ; hyddha-kai 
mdyd, kmnara-kai gita, hidyddhara-ka dldpa (50a); 
nepathya-kaijracand, rangahhumi-ka sthdpcma, hddyahhdn- 
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(! Orica hiracand (59a), Mdrkhanda'lce jeihi lahini a'ii^am, 
lobha-Jca hefi a'inani (41a), etc., etc.; (instrumental noun): ddi- 
tya-k^ hhafie { = bhay&) mihdela andhakdra ‘darkness liidden 
through the fear of the sun ’ (.SOb) ; tanhi^ke ddnte aghdtala 
sat'ala-hrksa, ‘ pine trees bruised with their tusks ’ (50a) ; jakare 
ru'pl ‘with whose beauty’ (18b); aneke prakdre (7Ca); 
paclieiv^-ktX begi ‘with the force of the west wind’ (31a); 
pdnca-Cirtha-ka (for -I?) jah sndna kardola ‘made him 
bathe in the waters of the five holy places’ (.3Ga) ; (loeixtive 
noun): sV)etapahko,ja-ka dala (\o(^,.) bhramora bayisala ^ xXxq 
bee sat on the petals of the whire lotus ’ (18a) ; kdmadewa-k<X 
ratha (loc.) cakra dul johthi acha ‘the two wheels were fixed 
on the chariot of the (led of Love ’ (20b) ; kdfbcanagirik^ i^rnga 
loc.) muyiirana caraffc acha, ‘ peafowl are wandering on the 
peaks of the Golden Mountain’ (21a); jala-mhita jhdri cka 
seja-k(i yaml2Ja (loc.) wpagafl ka'fU acha ‘a vase with water 
was brought near the bed’ (20a); sitfihdsana'kU upara (36a), 
deiot-kh saiinidhdiia (37b) ; etc. 

§ 33. Dative. The dative is formed with the affix ~kae, -kai, 
-M, which is only an inflected (locative) form of the genitive 
affix -ka: thus — dekha-kc ‘ to see, for seeing’ (18a); yddha-ke 
‘ for the warriors ’ (47b) ; hathahald-kae pdni ‘ water from or 
with a hand-vessel ’ (28a) ; pdnce -kai achi ‘ are unit- 

ing with five ’ (38a) ; a,hgardga-k^ ‘for a toilet stuff for the 
body ’ (G3b); biddflota-ks (57b); chun eka bdma-kai bandhale 
‘fixing a dagger to the left ’ (55a) ; etc. 

§ 34. The genitive affix -ka was thus itself inflected. 
This sort of putting a particular case-affix into the instrumental 
or locative case-form to give some other case affixes — the 
uninflected form being reserved for one particular c.ixse — is a 
common thing in NTA. Thus — 

1. Nominative : -ka, -kai (with -i affix < Magadhi 
Apabhraiiisa -t < Magadhi Prakrit -e = Sanskrit 
-ah, -am), -kai > -A:c=:genitive with reference to the 
qualified noun in th^ nominative. 
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2. Insti'umantal : ~he = genitive with reference 

to the qualified noun in the instrumental. 

3. Locative : (? see below §35 [iv]) -M =® genitive with 

reference to the qualified noun., in the locative as well 

as instrumental both plural and singular. 

4. Locative f Instrumental ? .• ~kai, -kae, -ke, -k5 

— dative case (as well as accusative). 

The inflected forms (2, 3, 4) show that the -ka is in 
origin a nominal form, and the inflexions are derived from 
Apabhraihsa. In Modern Mailhill, these inflected forms of 
the genitive affix ~ka are no longer in use, the same -ka > -k 
being found whether the qualified noun is in the nominative (or 
accusative), instrumental, or locative. The use of the unin- 
flected -ka with the instrumenhil and the locative, e.g. pafica- 
tinha-ka jale above (§ 32) and candaaa-ka cauka ndyaka 
baisu below (§ 35), and other examples, show that the oblique 
forms were falling into disuse, at least at the time of the copying 
of the MS. Inflected form 4 still remains in Maithill (in the 
form -ke) as a living form for the dative. 

The source of the genitive affix -ka of Maithili I have 
suggested to be the pleonastic affix -ka of Sanskrit, also 
adjectival, which seems to have been adopted into Prakrit and 
Apabhrarii^a as a sts. form -kka. It has become -k in Modern 
Maithili ; clearly it cannot come from a form like -krta > -kaa, 
for in that case the two vowels of the word would not both have 
been lost in Modern Maithili (cf. ‘ Origin and Development 
of the Bengali Language,’ p. 75(5). The form -kai is connected 
with the Magahi genitive affix -ke, occurring side by side with 
the Maithili -ka > -k. 

§ 35. Locative. Th6 following are the forms for the 
locative : 

(i) the base form of the noun, without any affix: 
Pdga eka mathd bandhale ‘ with a turban tied round his 
head’ (55a); sindwa mUilptdela ats<maddnta*i^\h like 
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pearls scattered in vermillion’ (I8a); canda{na)'ha cauTcd 
nay aka ba'isu ‘ the hero sat on a stool of sandal-wood’ (2r)b) 
cf. supra, under § B2, locative oblique instances. 

(ii) In a few words, we have -i : e.g., susiksita tnanail 
cari kdchi ( — kakse) rahTi ‘ four trained men remained near ’ 
(25a) \ pdna . . . smvarna-ka sardi kae agu dhaela ‘ placed 
betel in front in a gold dish ’ (28b) ; rvpdka saralli kae pdna 
dela ‘gave betel in a silver dish’ (77b) {itardi, kml'fli 

< aardve). 

(hi) -/t/ ; exceedingly rare, e.g., tdru-jihvdhi biwdda 
‘quarrel between the palate and the tongue’ (cf. § .81, under 
instrumental). 

(iv) -a, -fX : e.g., pdtrd (77b), sewS, (22a), muraja 

(59 a); ag^, pachti ; ja, tel, pronouns; and inflected genitive 
-M, as before discussed, § 34 ; cf. also ta-k^, ja-k% etc. 

The OIA. affix for the locative -e became in Apa- 
bhraihsa, and this -i has generally been lost to NTA., the 
result being that the locative became identical with the crude 
base:5'r/t^> * garhe> ghare > ghariy ghars = gliara. 

(i) above, without affix, is the locative in -i with the -i lost or 
assimilated, especially in connexion with a final vowel ; and 

(ii) indicates the preservation of the -i as an archaic form. For 

(iii) , see § 31. The origin of (iv), -a, is obscure ; it may be 
from Apabhraihsa -aM, which possibly became * -aJia and 
then contracted to -a, -tX ; or is it the genitive plural -a < -dnam, 
used also for that singular oblique-locative? None of the 
affixes for the locative, -i or -hi or -a are preserved in 
Modern Maithili, which has developed a post-position -ml 

< * -m^hX < *madhi < madhya-, which has not been found 

in the V. R. 

§ 36. Post-positions, In addition to the above inflexions. 
Early Maithili of the V. R. developed some post-positions, as 
follows (the -kai, -kae, -ke, -ki of the dative has b<%n noted 
before, § 33). 
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Instrumental : sahga : juara-sahga ‘ with a games- 
ter’ (38a) ; saflo, sa (also ablative): mrtyu-saflo 
kalakacha karaUS acha ‘is wrangling (even) 
with Do, 1th’ (41a). 

Dative : karana: sajana-karana ‘to arrange or prepare’ 
(47b); Icigi, a verb form, conjunctive of //lag', 
eht dlihgae Idgi^io embrace her ’ (1 8b). 

Ablative : snjio, sCt{ < sainum ) : jani amrta-ka saro- 
wara -saho pahka uddhari dnala acha a'isana 
dadhi apanita karu (28a) ‘ fetched such curds 
as were like the silt-mud taken out from a lake of 
nectar.’ This safu) is fairly cominhn in the V. R., 
<and it lives in modern Maithili as -sa {-sfi). 
There is another affix, -taha, which is found in 
Vidyapati also {c.g., saba-taha suuia a'isana 
heivahdrd ‘ that such is his behaviour is heard from 
all’). Instances from the V.R. areibata'i-ka naha- 
tuha (read taha) chota, suga-pdkhi-iaha mota 
(76b) ‘finer than the nails (claws) of a quail, and 
bigger than those of a parrot.’ For the origin of 
this -taha, see below, § 88. 

§ 37. There is an absolute case with the past participle 
and the present participle, which seems to have combined 
the old instrumental {upalaksane trtlgd of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians) and the locative : e.g., ta-kU madhya . . . sarwdivasara 
kacle rdjd dekhuaha (23a) ‘ in their midst the king was seen 
to hold public audience ’ ; sdru sana-ka tdda cdri parihale 
(55a) ‘ putting on four armlets of fine gold ’ ; ciuld npara 
sundarl dadhi dela, kataiti k^nti, luta'ite kapati, pdtrCt 
deyite thabhati (77a) ‘the fair lady served curds on the 
flattened rice : while cutting (the thick curds, there was) a 
beautiful sight ; while (the curds are) detached, it would shake ; 
and while serving on the plate, it would rest still (?)’. In the 
progressive tense with the present participle in -iia, we 
have this absolute case : e.g^ cara'itB acha ; see infra, under 
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Compound Tenses, § oO : also rasa pralcdkayit^, trnilokyao 
haka karaitt ndyi{kd)-jana hdsya saficdrait^ dekhu 
(21b) ; jd-ke jd'lte ‘ on whose going ’ (400.) 

§ ;^a ^he number of affixes in the declension of the 
noun is meagre in the language oi the V. R, and as yet the 
necessary post-positions have not all come into being. Conse- 
quently, the speech is forced to take recourse to periphrasis 
with the help of the pronouns /c ‘ who, that’ and .'?c ‘he, she 
it, they.’ Thus ; bidyuUatd-ka tarcikya, te patha-dika- 
jfldna ho{i)te «c/<a (3 la) ‘ the waves of the strings of light- 
ning, through that idea as to the path and the directions is 
coming’; ma>dS je unmatta hdthi, tanhi-ke je ddnte 
aghdtala karala-hrksa, td-safio cyiita hhehi Je nirydsa, 
takara parimala, se ka'isana nkhalti ? jam bana-deivatcl-k^i 
dyatana dhvpa dela acha (50a) ‘ the elephants that were 
maddened with ichoral flow, and the pine trees which were 
bruised by their tusks, from these the resin that exuded, 
its scent: what was it like? as if incense was burnt in 
the shrines of the woodland deities’ ; paddti-ka gharma, 
e.nhi hdta kddawa, hhdi gau (49a), ‘ the perspiration of the 
foot .soldiers, with that the road bec.mie muddy,’ etc. Perhaps 
in the above sort of periphrasis there was a conscious purpose, 
as the narrator would naturally bring in explanatory passages 
throughout, separately holding forth each detail in the picture 
sought to be evoked, to enable the listener to take in every- 
thing at leisure, and so visualise the scene better : but the per- 
sistent use of ye , . .te, breaking up sentences into convenient 
bits— the paucity of inflexions and post-positions perhaps 
making long sentences unmanageable is a noticeable fact ; 
and at least one parallel we find in Marathi, in the use of 
the near demonstrative pronoun to supply case affixes for 
honorific nouns: e.g., Sivdjt ydei caritra— ‘^ivaji, his life 
sa'^ivajl’s life’; Ciplmkar ym lihils = ‘ C., hy him 
written ’= ‘ written by C:’ One form derived from this auxi- 
liary third personal pronoun, 'niz., taha, an old genitive form 
77 
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of the base ta (cf. Apabhraihia tdha, tahb), seems to have lost 
its separate pronominal existence and to have been reduced 
into an ablative affix (see supra, § 3G). 

(b) Adjective. 

§ 39. AdjectWes are declined, but not rigorously. The 
old system of the adjective agreeing with the qualified noun 
in! gender, number and case is evidently passing away. The 
plural is frequently indicated (with the -%ha affix), and 
the adjective qualifying a noun in the instrumental some* 
times takes the instrumental affix : e.g., aneke prakdre (70a). 
Of. also § 24, under Gender. 

(c) Numerals. 

§ 40. The Cardinal Numerals frequently take a pleo- 
nastic affix -hu, also featuring as ~u and as -o ( < - khu, 
khalu ?). The following occur : 1 eka ; 2 dui (20b, 25b), 
duo (13b); 3, <tm'‘(10b), tinu (48b), tinuhu (72a); 4, 
can (25a, 28b), cdriu (24b), cdruhu (72a); 5, pdfi,ca 
(29b), pdncao (2lb); 0, chaku (16b), c//ao (18b); 7, sdte 
(42b); 8, dihao, dthnhii (13b); 9, nawe (42b), nawa 
(24b); 10, daka (29a); M,egdraha (42b); 12, bdrahahu 
(13a); 13, terahao (16a), teraha (77b), teroha (24b); 
14, caUdaha (68b); 15, patrahe — pandrahe (42b); 16, 
solaha (55b), beside sorahid adj. form (75b) ; 18, a^hdraha 
(55b); 20, hisa (56b), and score’ (60b); 22, 

bdwisao (57a) ; 24, caiilnsao, 30, fisa (35b, 56b) ; 32, 
hattisao (35b) ; 36, chattisa (16a), chattisao (26a), chatti- 
sano (23b) ; 49, *unacdsa (68a), see before, §7 ; 64, caiisathi 
(61a); 84, cordsihu (I6a); 103, sae tmi (40b); 1,000, 

hajdra ; 1,00,000, laksa ; 10,000000, kroti (39b). 

§41. Compounds with Numerals: Adjectives from 
Numerals. Nka-kathd, do-hathd (25a), bara (ha)-hath% 
(36a), hisa-hatht (76b); dasdyi, hisayl, saikd (39b) ; chakhi, 
nauklii (38b) ; dtgara, dogarec, tegara, caugara (38b) ; and 
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descriptive numeral adjectives: dosara (ordinal), harahid, 
sorahid, hatsd, 'pafhcisd, atha'isd (75b), hahattari (70a). 

§ 42. FRAcno.vALs : adha-pathard (63a) ; ahuiha 
i = Si) hatha dirgha, adhae (sa2i) hatha pAa»//« (28b) ; 
adha-teraha =12? (76b). 

§ 43. Multipltc.atives : dum, tegwm (.38a). 

§ •14. AppRoxraiATiVES are formed by placing the 
numeral after a definitive word : e.g., jana dui (29b), Jana cdvi 
niaradanld (25a), jana daka (29b). But the cardinal fre- 
quently comes after the noun, without any approximative force, 
when then', is no definitive word : t.g^, pdga eka (55a), jhdri 
eka (20a), katord dai (25a), td<!a cart (55a), cakra dui 
(20b). 

(d) Pronouns. 

§ 45. Only the bases — ta (3rd Person), ./c (Relative), 

and e, i (2 lb, 71a) (Near Demonstrative) are found. 

Nominative : se (sg. and pi.), td (pi., 48b, 57b), sehao 
(plural, 18b); ta (neuter, appositional). 

Instrumental : tg, te (sg. and pi.). 

Genitive: takara, oblique takar^ (28b), feminine takafi 
(18a); singular and plural td-ka, ta-ka (13b); 
ta-k^ madhya, bhitara ; plural, and honorific 
singular tanhi-ka, oblique (instrumental) tanhl-ke. 

Locative : ta, ta-kd (singular and plural). 

Ablative : td-sono. 

Like se — ta, we have je — ja, though all the correspond- 
ing forms do not occur. Thei’e is an adjectival form, jdhi 
sundart-ka (77a) ; enhi (49a) occurs as instrumental plural 
of e, and ehi (18a) as feminine accusative singular, ja occurs 
as both locative and neuter nominative. 

§ 46. Pronominal Adjectives. Very common as 
katsana, fem. ka'isani, and a'isana, fern aisani. The -h- forms 
do not occur {^ehan, kehan, eta of Modern Maithili, and 
Middle Bengali ehena, kehena or kenha, whence Modern 
Bengali hena, kena etc.). 
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(c) Conjugation of the Verb. 

Below are given some of the typical forms. 

§ 47. Simple Present. 

‘Third Person Singular: kam'i (25a, 42b, 60b), 
dhardi (46b), chddm (77b) ; besides acha, achiy 
cha, ho, Uha, form.s for the substantive verb, fre- 
quently enough. 

Third Person Plural and Hoyvorific : athikaha (18b, 
25b, 48a); achathi (63a), chathi (63b); huthi 
(I8b), hothi (71a) ;'i these are’ (71a). 

The simple present forms of Maithili offer difficulties 
in both the singular and the plural — in the substantive verb sin- 
gular specially ; * acha'i, *Uha'i, *hua'i should be the forms expec- 
ted (cf. kara'i, dhardi, chad ae ^ chad at). But quite early, the 
substantive verb was reduced to a dissyllabic or even a mono- 
syllabic form — achi, acha, cha, ho, aha. The loss of the -i, 
which occurs side by side with the preservation of it, is inexpli- 
cable. In Modern Maithili, aCha regularly becomes ach, ch and 
achi, achi. The first personal form was a strong one apparently, 
cf. Modern Maithili chi. The plural affix -thi is the Maithili 
equivalent of OIA. and MIA. -anti : the nasal in hOthi is impor- 
tant. But the aspiration has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Is it a case of a. pleonastic -hi particle, originally added for 
emphasis ? In Modern Maithili, the -thi forms jire lionorific 
only, and are found extended to the other tenses. 

The form athikaha shows that the plural nominal 
has invaded the domain of the verb, even of the present or 
radical tense, already in Early Maithili. 

§ 48. Imperative. Only these are found : leha (= 
lahhadhvam), deha (= <datta), toraha ( < Irotayata), uthd- 
waha {Kutthdoor- <*ut-sthdpayata), hardwaha {<vardhd- 
payata ; or, better, from jvdldpayata ‘ burn ’). There is 
nothing special to note about them. 

§ 49. Simple Past. Of this tense, there are two dis- 
tinct types ; 
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{i} The -u past, practically unchanged for gender, and 
not otherwise modified, except by the addition 
(which is common enough) of the plural affix -Uha 
when referring to a plural or honorific; noun as its 
predicate. Thus: patid eka bitharu, yddt eka 
upanita karu (24b) ‘ a mat was spread, and a cush- 
ion was brought jano, cciri niavadaHid iipoituta 
bhan (25a) ‘.some four shampooers arrived’; 
haisnaha ‘ sat ’ (25a) ; canda[)ici)-ka cmikd ndyaka 
ba'ixit (25b); aeja eka pdlu{ = pdtita-) ‘a betl was 
spread’ (28b) ; dditya astdcahi ga'i apayatu 
hhaiiaha \ p>dtra praioCsa dihn ‘the dancing 
girl entered,’ pi(jd nirblahu ‘the worship was 
fini.shed’ (59b) ; dekimaha ; halii, haJuaha 

(47a) ‘ gone ’ = ccthf (frequent) ; etc., etc. 

(i>i) The -ala- past with the optional -aha affix for the 
plural and honorific. This form takes feminine -i 
affix, when the subject is feminine in the case of 
an intransitive verb, and when the object is leminine 
in the case of a transitive verb. Thus : bhamara 
puspoddeie cal ala, hedaj'M-jane beda-dhtvaui 
drahala, kill a-strl aalajja bheli (29b) ; patlnkajave 
mdrydnitsaiidhdua kaela, udyake ista-deuatd- 
smarana karu (30a) ; Tdja-dharma calada, rdjdjhd 
pasarii (36b) ; udyake paera pakhdlala, suvi bhac 
baisaldha (76b) ; mahi^i brddha-gopa-ka duhali 
(77a); ek& apurbba Biswakarmdfle nirmauli, 
jd-ka iniikh a-ke sobhd {20h) Indi'a sahasrdksa 
bheldha, Brahmdfie caturmmukha kae halu, 
Kfatia catuvhhuyci bhac yeldha (18a); kadati 
hiparita yati kaili (20b) ; etc., etc. 

It would be seen that the two past forms, -u and -ala-, 
are used freely side by side in the same sentence. 1 he -u past 
is now obsolete in Maitliili, but it was current at the time of 
Vidyapati, who frequently uses it Origin and Development of 
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the Bengali Language’, pp. 954-55). The -a/a form is the living 
past form in Maithili of the present day. 

Both these past bases are derived from the OIA. passive 
participle in -ta, -ita. The -u form is certainly non- 
Magadhan: it is a literary form borrowed from Western 
or Sauraseni A-pabhraifisa in the formative period of Maithili, 
and hence it seems never to have taken root in the language 
Thus, gatah > gato ^ gado > gao > gail. The -a/a- 
form, with the characterstic -/- affix of the NIA. speeches of 
the East, is ikM?, AarvioA'. gatah, gata> gada> gaa-\--alloi, 
-iUa>*gaig)aUa, *gaai,lla, *g(x‘illa> gela. 

The -ala- form is also used as a past participle adjec- 
tive, as in Modern Bihari. 

The construction with this passive participle (which is the 
biisis of the past form) was along MfA. lines in Early Maithili, 
as it is still in Western Hindi and other Western NIA. 
speeches : it was active when the verb was intransitive — the 
verb was really an adjective qualifying the subject which is 
regarded as the nominative of this adjective- verb {karttari 
prayoga) ; and it was passive when the verb w.as transitive, 
the subject being grammatically in the instrumental case, and 
the verb was an adjective qualifying the object (karmani 
prayoga). The -ala- verbs took the feminine affix -t or -i, 
following the subject or the object as the case might be. In 
Modern Maithili, the construction has become active even 
for the transitive verb, and traces of the old adjectival 
nature of the past verb remain in a few poetic instances where 
we find the feminine -i affix with -ala-. (See ‘Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language,’ p. 937 ff.) 

The affixes -thi (from the present third person plural) and 
-nhi (from the noun oblique) are not found with the past tense 
for the plural or honorific : only -aha figures (cf. Grierson, 
Maithili Grammar*, § 193). Neither are the pleonastic -ka and 
-ai affixes of Modem Maithili verb forms found. 
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There are no instances of the Future or of the Past Con- 
ditional (or Past Sabitnal). 

§ 50. Compound Tenses. Already these are establislied 
in Early Maithili. Thus — 

(i) Present Progressive ; two forms, {i) oblique of 
present participle in -ita + present tense of substantive 
root ach or a/t ‘ to be’: thus — hoite acha (13a), Jcara'M 
achathi,caraitt acha etc. (very common, with //ach); kara'it^ 
aha (37b, 56a) ; and (ii) a verbal form in -at' + present 
tense of //ach : e.g., hharai acha (28b), kara'i acha. 

In Modern Maithili both these forms occur — as karait ach^ 
and kara'ich^ . The explanation of (ii) is not clear : it seems 
to be a verbal noun in the oblique + the substantive root 
(cf. ‘ Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, ’ pp. 
1023 ff.). Cf. also kara'i drahu (60a) = ‘ began to do.’ 

{ii) Present Perfect : made up of the passive or past 
participle in -ala (fern, -ali) + present tense of //ach : e.g., 
hJiela acha, bhela chathi (52b), bhae gela chathi (honori6c), 
bhae gelicha ( < geli + acha), gelacha ( < gela + acha) (30a), 
kaili acha (28b), baisala chathi, calala achuthi, dnala 
acha, etc. 

(iii) Past Progressive i rare form. Present Participle 
in-a<-(= -ai<- ?) + past tense \n-u of /hhu\ thus, 
paddtika calata bhaiiaha (46b) ; also at p. 49a, twice. Pro- 
bably thei’e was a similar formation with -at- + -ala- past 
form of / ach, but there is no example of it. 

Past Perfect : not found. 

§51. Conjunctive Indeclinable. The ending is -1 : 01 A. 
-ya (as in prefixed roots) > MIA. -ia > -i, -i. Thus, j'lni 
(18a), IcCi (28b), Upi (52b), bhai (47a), se rdjddese hakdri 
halmha (44b) ‘ they marched after shouting by the order of the 
king kart ; dni (47b) ; dni (25b) ; uddhari (26a) ; sdtoasesi 
(26a). In some cases, after a vowel, the -i is dropped: pidht 
cka ihdma dharala, sewakS paid {<^patdi, patdy) dela (76b); 
‘ the seat was put at a place, it \yas spread by the servant ’ ; 
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td bidaiiota-ks duao samhdhihd ho hhaunha (57b) ‘ they were 
(lit. having been became) the two masseuses of the musician.’ 
In a case like suet bhae baisaldha (76b) ‘ became clean and sat,’ 
hhue can bo both the indeclinable ( = bhai) and the absolute 
case of the participle adjective (§37); so iidyakt pdnu lue 
innkha-suddhi kaela (28b) ; Brahmdfte catnrmukhu kae halu 
(I8a), lit. ‘Brahma went making himself four-faced’ (cf. 
Krsna ratunnmnkha bhae geldha). The earlier MIA. form 
with the final -a ( -la), is preserved in aneka hdjana bajdia 
haluha (47a) ‘ they went playing on many musical instruments’: 
this is an archaic survival. 

§ 52. Participles. 

(i) Present Participle : the affix is -ait-, and it occurs in 

the absolute form in -S, -c, {-ait?). The voealism of 
the affix possibly arose as follows : MIA. calanta, 
nominative (Magadhi Prakrit) calante, Apabhraihsa 
*calanti, whence Maithili calaiti by epenthesis : cf. 
the plural form calata bhaiiaha (4Ga) where calata 
= calanta, with no epenthesis. Instances of the 
-nit? form are very common. 

(ii) Past or Passive Participle : (see above, §49) -ala-, 
fern, -ali, very common. In causatives and deno- 
minatives, -dyala i-dela), -dwala {-dola, -aula)’, 
c.g., kitdela kdla-sarppa (46a), nirmmauli (20a). 

§ 53. Causatives. Examples : kardwae {2ba); uthdwaha 
(I3a: imperative); sndnakardu (25b: past tense in -?/.); prabhdta- 
jfkdna kardola (29b); kumara baisail, tadanantara jale sndna, 
kardola, devdhga bastra parihdola (36a); calaole, absolute 
form (57a) ; afi,cdola,.,rukhdola ‘washed mouth after eating, 
dried’ (7 7b); etc. The affix -dw-, from -dpaya-, is well known. 

§ 54. Passive. Very few instances : dsthdna-hhitara itara 
loka-saflo bydbrtta rdjd bujhiya jct dsthdna (24a) ‘distinguished 
from the rest of the people, within the court-hall the king is 
observed in that hall ’; tarn cha^dtoia, jihwd na cjiddae (77b) 
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‘ the palate is freed, but the tongue does not leave holnhl na 
pariffl/' ‘that cannot be described’ (58b). The affix is -i- {-iya-, 
'•»<»-), from OTA. -?/a-, through the MT A. -w- (cf. ‘Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language,’ pp. J)09 — 92f)). 

§ 55. Compound Verbs. I'hese are found, but there an' 
not many, e.g., paid dela (ZOb) ; hhoo gplaha (ISa); a 
hhnii' (30b) ; bhani gail (.33a), etc. 

(/) Formative Affixes. 

§56. The feminine affixes have been mentioned befort', §2 f. 
The following are common : 

(i) -dm < -kdm : agentive, as in judra [dyufa-kam), 

^udra {supa-kdm)\ connective, as in jrfloiidrn ‘ feast, 
dinner ’ (^jnmana-kdra). 

(ii) -wdra -dra <-pdl(i: agentive: apjawdm (23b) = 

kayyttpdlo rhindra (10a); khela-irdrn ‘player’ (also 
khel(i-pdla ) ; kamaru-wdla ‘of Kamarupa’ (36a). 

(iii) -id < -ika-\ — dkd : connective, in names of 

professions : dhunid ' cotton-carder ’; hnjfmi-kandid 
‘thunder-bolt arrowed’ (46a); nmmdanid ‘shampooer’ 
(25a); gohnrid ‘petitioner’ (56a); mukhid ‘chief’ 
(23b) ; pattanid ‘ferryman’; diminutive, as in hetid 
‘daughter’ <heft. 

(iv) -* or -i < -ika: connective: hhanddrl (23b), 
boraha’khuri niahisi (76b), barahathd (36a), marahath'i., 
telangl (57a) ; abstract, <-ikd: hditi (see below viii). It 
is to be noted that the abstract and diraunitive -t is really 
the feminine affix : e.g., gh^^ = ghantikd (25b), etc. 

(v) -a < -dka : pleonastic, honorific (also pejorative) : 
hari{hd (23b) — rarisfha-, ghold beside ghola = gho{aka, 
agcihara {agrahdra -} ; adjectival : do-hathd. 

(vi) -m,- 5 < pleonastic, pejorative: Sondu^ Oorulu, 

KiPam < -tu, Kdnhu < -uhu (25a), manau (25‘a) —mdnava- ; 
»• Ebtt^sion: -UrO. mundd-p^^Wi naiji-tolua (10a). 
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(vii) -hara < -dhara,'. sigontivo: holamhdra, vndU^ 
(janxhdra (H8b), dhaoinhdra (lOn). 

(viii) -aifit < -difmd- (present participle base of 
causatives and denominatives); pharidita 2'>a(lhdUa, 

ulalhdita (4()a), ynwa'itdhd (rala). ohuddihi {<ohdn < 
Perso- Arabic 8 ^ 4 *) (29b). 

Extension: <"-d!iantiJcd: hd'/ti ‘ playing ’ (varfo- 

yantika). Occurs also as -niita { < ■''-dpaynnUt -) : khan- 
dd Ht~i~ *khan/jdpayav t-i ka. 

Thei(> are .soiiu' more. l)nl th(‘se are ionnd in Modern 
.Maitliili, and do not prescmt any noteworthy features. 

IIII] Syntax. 

§57. The syntax is that of the ordinary NIA. tyi) 0 . 
'Pile language has not yet develo[):*d the comph'xities of the 
later MaithilT, especially with regard to the verb. This 
gives it an archai<; .\pal)hraifis,i aspet^t. Simple sentemwis 
art* preferred, and periphrasis becomes nec(“ssary, the narration 
freipiently halting by bringing in a noun, and then com- 
mencing th(t statement with a new sentence (cf. § diS, and the 
quotations). As usual, the order is noininative -|-objecl-|- 
prcdicate. The frequent use of the numeral ((fter the qualitied 
noun has been noted (§44). (^)mpoun(l verbs art* also an 
established feature (§55). 

§58. One feature of the xtyle of the work is the fond- 
ness of the author for jingle and assonance. Tn places it is 
nothing but rimed prose. Thus — paujhe khnre cdkarU ure 
ilare) . . . gdijht jrithi nijl, dlnpii: ntotni kandha atane 
hdndke : chote kdna dh't, bane (44b), kdeane naymie sukhd- 
sane gamane, hiye milala pdkhara-ka bhitala, mana-ka 
hujhala jaghana-ka jujhala, tar line Uge hujhati huge (in a 
description of horses) (45a) ; pnnu kaimna hniasdna ? calatiS, 
rdk^ast, kinakimits hetdla, japa'ite sddhaka, palaUt 0dlia 
harala'Hl kdkajarayite (G4a) did, naihcaraUe bhuta, sddhaUe 
ddkini, ebambidha hkaydwaha Ninasdua, dekhu ; aparat^ 
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prukdrah ... yd smaitana, citd-ka ridyota, cala'fie khadyotu, 
kitod-ka phetkdra, <ldklm-ka saflcdra, hhama 'H^ preta-ka 
taranga, mctld-k% knlahka, oetdiu-ka vdla, cora-ka kahkdia, 
kiiudhdrtta g'ldha, fidiiiliista siddha, sihgu-ka ndda, piidca- 
kahiwdda,rdksnsa-k<t hdka, kapdU-ka tjdka, yogln'i-ka cakva 
pdkhanda-ka gand-calo'a, husd-k'c gandha, sddhaka-ka pra- 
bandha, mal/dbhvta-ka hdahiil, pecaka-ka capaci, ritdhi- 
i'a-ka pahka, kdtaru-ka nidtaiigti — ewfimhidha bhaydicu/iu 
Ma.idnu dpkhu ((541)) ; diTi dithi ra'n.go pilh% ghaue Idle 
viddhu'i'e jivdle (77a) ; etc. The above passages also deinons- 
trale the purpose of tlie hook — to supply h'athakati witli set 
.formulae or passages. 

(IV) The Vo(’Aiu;i,ARy. 

§5'.). TutsanM words are found in plenty, also .smi- 
tatsamas, and hybrids of these with tadhhnva words and 
affixes. Yet the speech in the oonneeted passages is not so 
Sanskrit-ridden as some forms of Bengali or Hindi : a great 
many tbh. words, some of them vei y ])reeious relics of MIA., 
have been preserved in the work. 

§60. A number of Persian (including, of coui'se, Arabic, _ 
and Turki) words are found, and these are (tonclusive evidence 
for the work being composed at least a century after the 
Mohammedan conquest. 4'he Persian words in the V. R- 
have been naturalised, and they lake native suffixes, like 
any tbh. or ts. or .st.s. word. This is the list : tiiruka (lOa) 

== paydju (Uhi) = sakiddtu (28h) ‘a costly stufl" 

= oikiuk/; t'lra ‘ arrow ’ (441)) — - jv; tdjt (44b) ‘ Arab horse ’ 

= mojd, mra-mojd (l.oa) = 7 '“'; nik(i{l) 

(38a)=» (dOb) = cini ‘ sugar ’ (77a) = 

niakald ‘a kind of costly stuff’ = V ‘edged, bordered’; 

tOihasila (39b) a: ‘gain, acquirement, collection’; 
nanobati^c>.^yC!); ohadaiti. ohadd (29b) ■ Two 

Persian v«)rds are inherited from MIA., being early, pre- 
Mohammadan boiTowings : pdyiha (44a), and ^asahdranhi ov 
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(isawdfanhi, instruuiontal plural (48a) : pdyika is found at 
least as early as Rajasekhai’a in the form pdikka, and asawdra 
occurs in the Sanchi inscriptions, 2nd Cen. B.C., as asctvdri 
( < Old Persian asabdri- ‘ horsemen’). 

§61. I give below a number of interesting words. 

Lorika ndco (I Ob) : tlie song of the hero Lorik is still 
popular among the Goaliis of Mithilil and South Bihar. It thus 
goes back at lea.st to the 14th century. 

hahuta (16a): found as buhutta in the ‘Dohii-kosas.’ 
kkompd (^>11 18a) : found in Old Bengali (l2Ui 
century) = Xew Bengali khOpd ‘ done-up hair, hair tied in 
a knot.’ 

f^ueydna (22a) : ‘ clever,’ ‘ grown up ’ : cf. Mariithi 

sahdnd. It occurs in most other New Indo- Aryan. 
manau (2r)a) : ‘man, men.’ 

(jkdla (28b, 56b) : ‘throw,’ found in Old Bengali. 
l)aera (20b) ; ‘foot.’ 

niegha-vdumbara (dob) : ‘ a kind of costly cloth, from 
which sCir'is used to be made.’ In Middle Bengali, the 
word commonly occurs as megha-<himhuru. One form of 
the word reads as meghddumhara. 

Silahafi (35b): of Sylhet? = a kind of cloth. But we 
have mention of Silahati rice in a little verse by Clhagh, 
the folk-poet of Bihar and Northern India. 

tenta (37a, 38b) in tenta-sdra ‘ a gambling house,’ and 
ientd’kardla ? ‘ a gamblei*,’ which is found in Prakrit (e.g., in 
the ‘ Karpura-mafijari ’). 

mdri-gafijana (39b) : cf. Bengali gaiijand ‘ abuse. ’ 

//hal, generally in the past form halu, pi. haluaha : 

‘ walk, go’ : found in Vic^yapati, and occurs in Sindhi, not 
noticed elsewhere. 

mahuarl (47a) : ‘ a musical instrument, a flute ’: ocears 
in Early Middle Bengali as mauMri, mohdrt ( <madHiukara-}. 

nikdna (47a): ‘music’ <niksvdna; found in almost 
all New Indo- Aryan languages. 
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amhara (44b), ‘ a breed of horse,’ The horse of Lau-senn, 
the hero of the Middle Bengali epic tale the ‘ Dharma-maiigala,’ 
is called Ambar Pdkhuf. 

amoAiaika (38a, 44b) ; ‘attendant, officer, servant < mcin- 
bor of a sect’ : a .sis < (immyika, dmndyUi. This explains the 
obscure Middle Bengali word dmmii, dmini ‘an attendant 
at worship or in a temple, a devotas,’ found in the ‘ Hunya- 
purana.’ 

tahganu (44b) : ‘ A Bliutiya i)ony.’ Is it really tlic 
Tibetan rta-hdh (Hobson-Jobson) ? 

barhjhi (49h): ‘a plant,’ probably tlu; one known a^ 
in Old Bengali, and iarc?, 6()c in New Bengali, with 
tiny acid fruit : Skt. vikanka. 

Jdadh (6‘2b) ; ‘ burn ’ : found in Old Bengali. 

/mAam (63b) : = Skt. /«//asa. The form with -nh- also 
occurs in Old Bengali. 

akhalu (G3b); ‘ was.’ Source ? Cf. Bhojpuriyil M<?=‘is, ’ 
aaiMc‘is not.’ 

0 gar a {7()h) : ‘rice’: ef. Bengali ogrd hhiit ‘rice and 
pulses boiled togethei", ’ and oggara hhattd in the ‘ Prakrta 
Paihgala.’ 

cini (77a) : ‘sugar.’ It is curious that .sv<jur should be so 
Ciilled ( a ‘ of China ’), and sugar candy should similarly be 
called niisrt ‘ Egyptian ’) in India. 

An annotated list of the words in the V.R. would certainly 
be of the highest value in all the domains of Indology, and 
specially in the domain of philology of the .New Indo-Aryan 
tongues. 




SECTION VIII 

HISTORY AND ARCHiEOLOGY 




( 1 ) 

THE ORIGIN OF THE BRAHMI ALPHABET. 

I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, B.A., Ph.D. 

{Calcutta University). 

The question tlmt most naturally occurs to students of 
Indian Palaeography is, “ What is the origin of the Brahml 
Script ? ” There are two important schools of thought on 
this matter: {i) that which ai^es that Brahmi is of foreign 
origin, and {ii) that which maintains that the script is 
indigenous. 

Among those that think that the Brahml has been 
derived from foreign sources, there are again several distinct 
opinions advanced. 

1. Dr. Wilson was the (first to hazard the guess that 
“Anoka’s Buddhists derived their letters from Greek or 
Phoenician models.” Some scholars took the first view, notably 
Prinsep and Otfried Muller, But the chronological and philo- 
logical difficulties are very formidable, and have never been 
successfully answered. 

2. There have also been people like Deecke who have 
argued for the Assyrian Cuneiform through the South Semitic 
as ail intermediate step. This latter has also been put forward 
by itself" as the parent of Brahml ; and this theory will be 
considered at its proper place. But going back through the 
South Semitic to the Assyrian is too fandful to be seriously 
considered. 
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3. A still more fanciful idea is that of Terrain de la 
Couperie* that the original source of the Brahml is to be 
sought in the Chinese picture-writing. 

4 The only theories now seriously upheld are those 
that trace the Brahmi to one of the ancient Semitic 
alphabets. And there are three separate sources indicated 
by various scholars, I which, in fact, are the only three possible. 
These are: (a) Phoenician, (6) North Semitic through the 
the Aramaean of Babylon, and (c) South Semitic through 
the Sabaean of Yemen. 

(a) As regards the Phoenician the greatest objection seems 
to be that practically all direct intercourse between Phoenicia 
and India ceased about B.C. 800. This would give at least 
500 years for the elaboration of the A6okan Brahmi. Though, 
as we shall see later, the Proto-Phoenician letters (i.e., the parent 
forms of the Phoenician letters) and the Prehistoric Script of 
India, discovered by Yazdani, are most probably closely 
connected, still there seems to be considerable difficulty, 
if it is not quite impossible, to connect up the earliest 
Phoenician with the Aiokan Brahmi alphabet as parent and 
child. The ultimate connection between these two scripts 
seems to be more that of sisters, both derived from an earlier 
parent script* There was another argument used at one 
time by scholars against this view, viz., that if we allow as 
many as 500 years for the development of the Brahmi, we 
might very reasonably expect to find not one but several 

• Mentioned by Taylor, The Alphabet, Vol. II, p. 311, footnote. 

* A word of warning mast here be ottered against twisting 
the forms of letters anyhow to prove oar preconceived notions. If 
the twisting is carried on far enoagh any alphabet may be derived 
from any other. I have seen charts deriving both the Roman and 
the Arabic scripts from the NCgarl. And one of my colleagaes in 
Calcutta has shown, as an example of reductio ad abmrdum of sach 
methods, how to derive the Br&hml itself from the modem Roman 
script I 
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varieties of script developed in India at the date of A6oka’s 
Inscriptions, whereas in the recorded Inscriptions we have 
practically only one variety of the BrahmI. ' The answer to 
this argument is to be found in the nature of the script itself 
as well as of the Inscriptions. The script is admittedly monu- 
mental, while the Inscriptions were meant to serve an Imperial 
and a Religious purpose. Hence there is a unity in the script 
used for them. We find also today an almost universal use 
of the Roman capitals all the world over for monumental 
purposes, but we could not therefore argue that there is only 
one script used today and that there is no other variety of 
writing known. 


* Taylor advances this argument against the indigenous 
origin of BrahmI. He says that if it had been indigenous it would 
have needed centuries to have advanced to the perfection of the 
Ai^okan alphabet, and hence we should have had a great variety of 
scripts in the days of A^oka. But with curious inconsistency 
he is quite ready to accept that the Egyptian Hieratic is the parent 
of the early Phoenician, even though the two are separated by an 
interval of over 1,700 years, and oven though there is no more 
variety observable in the early Phcenician Inscriptions than in the 
BrflhmI. This argument of the lack of variety in the forms of the 
letters has been dealt with later on in this paragraph. As far as 
India was concerned, the earlier scholars had a bias in favour of 
tracing all her culture to foreign sources. That bias is, fortunately, 
fast disappearing ; but, just by way of a natural reaction, there has 
been of late a tendency among our Indian scholars to trace all the 
culture in the world to India. Truth must necessarily lie midway 
between these two extremes, and a new school of thought is rapidly 
growing, which tries to avoid all national or racial bias axid tries to 
give each nation its due. 
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Table t. 

Bfihler’s Derivation of the Kharo;(hf Alphabet 

(Adapted Irott the Table facing p. 114 in his book. > 


£ll(aro9^hTe 

Derivatives. 

Original Semitic. 

Bbmarks. 

2 w 


(i); jMi 

(Aleph) 

All vovrels are derived 
from the simple vowel 


7 

(•); 7 (0) 

1’H 


a. 

Combi aat ions of 

> Oc) 


... 

<Kaph) 

vowels with consonants 
are made thps 

^ (kh) 


... 


(Qoph) 

7 («), > m, 

(g) 


(gh) 


(Gimel) 

Jt (*S), JiikeU 

^ (0 


(oh) 

^'<1 

(Tsade) 

} (Ao). 

Lyo 

-y 

(jh) 


<Zayin) 


h (t) 

> 

(tb)s^,^(») 


(Tan) 


i 

5» i{d> 

) 

(tb). 

(db);^ (d); 


(Daleth) 

Note that the cerebrals 
are the derivatives. 


7 

(dhl. 




^ (n) 

? 

(n); y^iB) 


^ iNun) 




(phi 

j 

(Pe) 




1 7i (bb) 


(Beth) 




(V) 


(Mem) 

The derivative repre- 
sents the anu§vdra» 

^ ir) 


... 


(Yodl 

7 (r) 




(Beab) 


y 0) 



(Lamed) 

Note that the original 


1 

7 

haabeen tnrped upside 
down. 



7 (V) 



(Van) 


h «) 


.a. 

n 

(Cbetb) 


7^ (») 


i 


(Sliio) 

Turned upside dowp* 

vp w 


ee* 


(Samekh) 


2>?o«)| 


.0. 

n 

(He) 



the oolnmn of Original Semitio lettera the seeood form is the 
fiBfiive fwm from Papiri. 
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(b) As regards the North Semitic parentage, we 
definitely know that the Kharosthi was so derived. We also 
know the distinguishing characteristics of both these scripts ; 
and we know that both these are essentially different in all 
important points and actually opposed in some. The marked 
characteristics of Kharosthi may be enumerated as follows: 

(1) The letters are generally long, more or less slanting, 

with appendages attached to their upper parts. 
Appendages at the bottom are found only in two 
cases, the vowel u and the conjunct r when it follows 
another consonant This dislike for upper append- 
ages has led to two of the original Aramaic letters 
to be turned upside down in the case of the I and 
the 8 (see Table I). 

(2) The letters are very irregular in shape and size, 
and many forms are o.onfusingly similar, the script 
being clearly cursive. 

(3) There are few looped forms. 

(4) The script always runs from right to Uft. 

On the other hand Biihler has given the following as the 
chief characteristics of Brahmi : 

(1) The letters are made up of regular lines and loops ; 

(2) The letters hang down, unlike Kharosthi which 
are top-heavy ; 

(3) Most vowel signs are added at the top in the shape 

of horizontal lines ; 

To these we may also add : 

(4) Hie script is distinctly monumental and decorative, 
and so very probably it was specially developed 
for this purpose ; 

and (6) It has been written in and since the Asoka 
Inscriptions from left to right. 

From this it does not appear very probable that two such 
fundamentally differerent alphabots could have been derived 
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from the same source, especially when we bear in mind the 
fact that they were both needed by the same people and for 
practically the same language. To overcome this difficulty 
it has been suggested that while Kharosth! came overland 
through Gandhara, Brahmi came through Babylon via the 
Persian Gulf.* But surely one cannot explain the fundamental 
contrasts between the two scripts as arising merely from the 
effects of a sea-voyage ! 

The only striking point of unity between the two is the 
position of the medial vowels, and here it seems certain that 
the borrowing was on the side of Kharosthi.* Nor can the 
fact that one was “a clerk’s alphabet” and that the other 
had been elaborated by Pandits be regarded as enough to 
explain away the differences. The records of both these 
scripts are found to be practically in the same language. The 
use to which these both had been put was practically identical ; 
and even after making all due allowance for the facts, (1) that 
the one was cursive and the other was monumental, and 
(2) that the one was used by half educated clerks while the 
other was used by lesirned Brahmanas, we cannot satisfactorily 
explain all the differences between them. The few correspon- 
dences between the two can be proved to have been borrowed 
by the “ less learned ” script ; but if the two had had the 
same origin, we would naturally have expected some funda- 
mental resemblances. And this is just what has been lacking 
as far as our knowledge goes. 

But this is not all. Biihler (whose name deserves the 
most respectful attention) derives Brahmi from the North 


' Burnell in his South Indian Palaeography upholds this view. 
The trade between Yemen and the Persian Gulf and the West 
coast of India had been flourishing from at least B.C. 1000- Hence, 
he argues, at some later period, writing, which is so very necessary 
to commerce, was carried to India along the same route. Burnell 
derives the ancient Vat^lutH script of South India also from a 
Semitic source, and the Tamil in its turn from this script. 

'* * Biihler, On the Origin of ^he Indian Brihma Alphahet,Xf. Ill- 
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Semitic. The accompanying Table (No. II), adapted from 
his book On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet,^ 
clearly shows his point of view. In the column of original 
North Semitic forms I have enclosed within brackets the 
hypothetical forma assvmedby Buhler.' 

If we examine this Table a little more closely we shall 
find : (i) that no less than 10 letters, i.e., nearly half the total 
have had to be given “ intermediate ” forma as Buhler calls 
them, in other words they are purely hypothetical ; (ii) that 
only one Brahmi letter (g) may be regarded as identical with 
its supposed prototype ; and (iii) that of the rest only five 
(a, t, th, I, and .<•) may be reasonably regarded as probable 
derivatives, and, of these even, the I has to come through 
an “ intermediate form.” When we contrast this with the Table 
given already for the Kharosthi (Table I) we find in the latter (i) 
that out of the twenty letters borrowed no less than eight 
are identical with the Semitic forms, viz., c, d, n, p, b, r, v, 
and 8 ; (ii) that nine others (<^, kh, g, j, m, y, I, §, and h) may 
be reasonably regarded as probably derived from the Semitic 
prototypes ; and (iii) that there are no assumed “ intermediate 
forms.” The conclusion seems inevitable that there is no great 
reason for supposing that the oi’igin of Brahmi has to be 
sought in the North Semitic Alphabet. 

What seems to me to be the most fatal objection to 
Biihler’s theory is that while deriving both the alphabets from 
the same source, he has not been able to derive the same letter 
in both from the same original Semitic one. Surely the require- 
ments of the same people, speaking practically the same 
language, would need only one alphabet. And even if two 
were needed (a cursive one for the trader and a learned and 
monumental one for the Pandit) the people would surely have 

* Being the * ** Second Revised Edition ” of his Indian Studies, 
No. Ill, 1898. 

* The original Table is facing p. 90 of Buhler’s book ; in it he 
calls the assumed hypothetical forms^ ** intermediate ” ones. 
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Table II. 

jBuhler’s Derivation of the Brahm! Alphabet. 

(Adapted from, the Table facingf p. Ill in his book.) 


Derivatives* 


>1 (a) 

l>»^i (e) 

+ (k) 
2 * ^ (kh) 
(g) 

L, lo(gh) 

d .(j (c) 

[,t (i) 
A. A (t) 

© (th) 
Of 0 (dh) 

J. (n) 

^ (P) 

O.D (b) 
(o) 

(y) 

VU (-) 
^,4 u) 
A A (») 


Oriffinal North 
Semitic. 


)r (s) 

I J '• (l)j A (ai) 


(ch) 

f' (ib) 

C Hi). O («b) 

*1 * 1? W): < (d): 

6 (dk); r* n?) 

I (9>! Tl (fi): 
JT ib) (?l 
b (ph) 

n* (bh) 


t (!) 

(n); t(a); 


>j,y- 

A 

B>(m) 

I 

h+.x 

Q 


fAleph, 1) 
(’Ain, 16) 
(Saph, II) 
(Qoph, 19) 
(Gime), 6) 
(Choth, 8) 
(Taade, 18) 
(Zayin, 7) 
(Tau, 22) 
(Teth, 9) 
(Daletb, 4) 




(Knn, 14) 


Pii^) (Pe, 17) 
$^(0 ) (Be, 9) 
'y I C b ) (Mem, 13) 
\ (Yod, 10) 

- ^ (EeBh,20) 

CAh (Lamed, 12) 

V (Van. 6) 


Remarks. 


The forms given 
for the Semitic are 
the oldest North 
Semitic forms from 
inscriptions. Those 
enclosed within 
brackets are the 
hypothetical “ in- 
termediate forms” 
assumed by BUhler. 
The numoer after 
each Semitic letter 
shows its position 
in the Semitic 
Alphabet. 

Combinations of 
vowels with conso- 
nants are made 
thus : 

+ -p (H); 
^ (W);.J?‘ (fcj): 
t (Am);"^ (is): 

^(W; (iioi)i 


^ <Ao). 


The forms with 
the diphthong au 
are very rare* 


^ L (a) 


.vy. W 


(Shin, 91) 


(•) 


(He, 6) 
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had the sense to have taken the earlier alphabet as the basis 
for deriving the later one. Of course the fact remains that, 
from whatever source they might have been derived, there 
are two alphabets found in the Inscriptions of the time of 
A^oka. And the Kharosthl, which had been brought into 
the Punjab by the Persian conquest, would naturally have been 
adopted by the traders in order to win the goodwill and the 
custom of their conquerors, very much as the Kayasthas (the 
scribes) and the traders of a later age adopted the Persian 
alphabet and just as the same people today have taken to 
English. Foreign rule was, therefore, the only reason for 
the introduction of the Kharosthl in the Punjab and the 
North-Western Provinces of India. But we need not therefore 
take it for granted that the same source which gave the “ clerks’ 
alphabet ’’also gave the “Pandit alphabet” 

The discrepancies in Buhler’s derivations of these two may 
best be set forth in tabular form (Table III). From this 
table it would appear that the framers of the Kharosthl, 
though they were mere traders and clerks, were better phoneti- 
cians than the learned Sanskrit Pandits who arranged the 
Brahml. This in itself would be enough to cast a grave doubt 
upon Buhler’s tlieories. - It is in Buhler’s derivations of the 
vowels that we get the worst discrepancies. In the Kharosthl 
the first letter of the Semitic alphabet (Aleph) gives the letter 
A ; and all the other vowels are naturally derived from this 
one. Naturally we might also expect a similar degree of 
phonetic acumen from the Sanskrit-knowing Pandits, and, at 
the very least, some sort of consistency in the methods of their 
derivation. One may grant that they derived the m, u and Q from 
the V (Vau). But to say that the accurate and even ‘ pedantic ’ 
phoneticians of India (to use Biihler’s own words) should 
have derived the e from the deep glottal Semitic ’Ain, leaves 
one dissatisfied. To this we may add some truly amazing 
d^vationa of some of the consonants, such as (i) that of the two 
iunaepirated f and d (as well as t^e d) from the corresponding 
so 
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Table HL 

Comparative Table of the Derivations of the Kharosthl and 
the Brahm! Alphabets as given by Biihler. 


Letters. 

Derivation for Kharo0i%, 

Derivation for Brahmi, 

i.I 

Derivative from Aleph (a) ... 

Derivative from ’ Ain (e) 

u, u 

»» *» 

„ „ Vau (o) 

e 

♦» ») »» 

From ’ Ain 

ai 

** n 

Derivative from ’ Ain (e) 

gh 

„ Gimel (g) 

From Cheth 

t 

„ „ Tau tt) 

Derivative from Teth (th) 

th 

1* ♦> 

♦» »* >♦ 


„ „ Daleth (d) 

t, Daleth (dh) 

dh 

»» 

M »» 

th 

„ „ Tau (t) 

From Teth 

d 

From Daleth 

Derivative from Daleth (db) 

dh 

Derivative from Daleth (dh) 

From Daleth 

i 

From Cheth 

From Shin 

9 

„ Shin 

„ Samekh 

s 

„ Samekh 

1 

Derivative from Samekh (§) 


aspirates th and dh while the original Semitic sounds Teth and 
Daleth are both unaspirates ; (ii) that of the gh from Semitic 
Cheth which was a spirant having phonetic value either 
of the spirant ch (as in the Scotch hch) or of the sibilant s 
(like the South German ch in ich ) ; and (iii) that of the 
dental s, from the cerebral s which in its turn he derives from 
the Semitic Samekh which is itself dental I When such 
examples are given to us surely we are justified in saying that 
Biihler makes a very large demand from our credulity. It is 
not that Biihler did not understand Sanskrit phonetics, he 
was indeed a profound Sanskritist, and was thoroughly well 
acquainted with the achievements of Sanskrit grammar. 
There is only one conclusion we can draw, viz., that Buhler 
had made up his mind that the Brahm! must be derived from 
the North Semitic, and when he . sees reasonably similar 
forms he starts off to derive one from the other, and, forgetting 
for the time ^ji^g all rul^ of Sanskrit phonetics, tries to 
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prove an a priori thesis. In fact the very opemng sentence of 
the section of his book, dealing with “ the Derivation of the 
Brahmi” * he says : “ As the literary evidence points to the 
common use of writing in India during the fifth and probably 
the sixth century B.C., and as the palaeographic evidence 
proves the Brahmi lipi to be the oldest Indian alphabet and 
to be probably identical with the script referred to in the 
Buddhist Canon, it is a matter of course that its source 
must he found in the more ancient Semitic characters."* As 
a piece of a priori argument this would be hard to beat. 

(c) Now we come to Taylor’s theory about the deriv- 
ation of the Brahmi from the South Semitic. He takes as 
his sources the ancient alphabets of Safa and Sabaea. He 
has given a table of derivations in the second volume of 
his great work on The Alphabet (p. 320), but he has merely 
betrayed his utter ignorance of Indo-Aryan phonetics. 
Among the most remarkable of his derivations may be 
mentioned that of v from the Semitic y-sound, of gh from 
Semitic kh, of j from sh and of ch from the deep glottal Qcifl 
Regarding these derivations Biihler makes the following 
comments : “ As the Hindus are very particular, even pedantic 
in matters connected with phonetics, and as the framers of the 
Brahmi lipi have been careful with regard to the formation 
of many derivative signs, duly deriving dha from da, pha from 
pa, bha from ba, and so forth, it seems incredible that they 
should have no r^ard for phonetic affinities in utilising the signs 
they borrowed.”* The pity is that he himself, in the very next 
page, commits the phonetic atrocities we have already noted 
above. 

Quite apart from the phonetic difficulties involved in 
Taylor’s theories, there still remains the very real difficulty of 
pointing out the exact South Semitic script which could have been 

’ p. 63. 

* Italics mine. 

* Op. oib., p. 64. 
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the parent of Brahmt. Taylor seems to have appreciated this 
formidable and fundamental difficulty, for he says, “ In com- 
paring the Indian and the Sabaean forms it must be borne 
in mind that no South Semitic inscriptions have yet been 
discovered of a date sufficiently remote to supply the absolute 
prototype of the A^oka letters. Of the inscriptions which 
accident has preserved, none probably are older than the 
middle of the second century B.C., a period later by about 
a century than the earliest Indian inscriptions." * Hence 
the Sabaean forms would also be naturally later by several cen- 
turies than the assumed prototype of which the Asokan script 
is the descendant. Taylor too, seems to have recognized this, 
because he adds that “ it must therefore be remembered that 
it is only possible to compare sister alphabets from a com- 
mon but unknown source.”* Needless to say that he gives no 
scrap of evidence for assuming that the Sabaean and the A^oka 
alphabets are derived “ from a common but unknown source.” 

This is indeed a clever bit of special pleading. Of 
course there may be undiscovered inscriptions of earlier date 
in South Arabia, but in order to give full time for the deve- 
lopment of the Brahm! of AAokan age we must put back this 
prototype to at least the 7th century B.C., for all epigraphists 
are agreed on demanding from 400 to 600 years for the 
growth of the A4okan from its earliest parent. The Semitic 
inscriptions extant of that age show a script more akin to the 
Phoenician, and hence to the North Semitic. Probably it 
was this consideration which led Biihler to postulate his North 
Semitic theory. And this would lead us again into the 
phonetic and other difficulties we have already considered. 

If we compare the three alphabets given in his Table by 
Taylor— the Brahmi and the alphabets of Safa and of Sabaea 


' Italics mine. Note also the saving word “accident.” By assum- 
ing that Taylor has very cleverly managed to escape the inevitable 
conclusion. 


* Op. oit., p, 821. 
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—and if we remember that the latter two are actually later 
in date than the former, may we not argue with equal (if not 
with greater) plausibility that the Semites of Yemen borrowed 
their letters from the Hindus ? The phonetic discrepancies such 
as are found in Taylor’s table could be explained much more 
easily as being due to the admittedly lesser grammatical 
acumen of the Yemenite people. Of the two peoples the Hindus 
at that period had doubtless the higher culture, and besides 
Yemen was more in the nature of an intermediary between 
India and the great emporia of the West, than of a manufactur- 
ing and an importing country itself. 

Remembering the essential characteristics of Brahmi 
enumerated above, we may say that if we attribute its origin 
to any foreign source, specially the Semitic, we must allow at 
least half a millennium for the development to the scientific 
perfection of Asokan Brahmi. When any foreign alphabet 
is taken over, it is first adopted wholesale, and then only 
gradually the special sounds of the language get worked 
into it. Only after several generations of constant use the 
form best suited to express a particular sound comes to be 
finally determined by a process very similar to that by which 
the fittest survives in the plant and the animal worlds. The 
very perfection of the Brahmi alphabet in the days of Asoka 
is an argument against any theory of Semitic or other foreign 
origin. In the Semitic, at any rate, there is no known script 
of an age sufficiently remote (except the Phoenician) to make 
such borrowing at all possible. It goes without saying that 
it would be quite impossible to borrow simultaneously from 
several foreign sources, and it is equally impossible to go on 
borrowing from one source over a long interval and at the 
same time to go on making additions and alterations in the 
material already borrowed. 

Besides these arguments against the Semitic ori^n of 
BrShmf there are still two other reasons, which go against this 
theory. They are not in themselves weighty enough to 
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overturn an otherwise valid theory, but when added to the other 
arguments already set forth they strengthen the case against 
the acceptance of any foregin origin of the A^okan script. 
These are : (i) the order of the letters, and (ii) their numerical 
values. As regards the first nothing special need be said. The 
order of the sounds ' in Sanskrit had been arranged tho- 
roughly scientifically at a very early period, certainly in the days 
of the Pratisakhya treatises. And these are certainly pre- 
A6okan. As regards the second, all the principal alphabets 
which have been derived through the Semitic have more or 
less retained the ancient numerical values of the letters. The 
first ten bear the values from 1 to 1 0, and then by tens up to 
100, and the last three letters take on the values by hundreds 
up to 400. The Arabs added six more letters and brought up 
the letter-numerals up to 1000 (see Table IV). ‘ In Arabic and 
Persian these letter-numerals are used chiefly to record the dates 
of events. The numerical values of Indian letters are entirely 
different just because their order is so very different. Indian 
letters have these numerical values attached to them according 
to various systems. In the Brahmi there is a very complex 
system of numerical values attached to the letters and these 
are, moreover, not only simple letters but often combinations 
of one or more consonants with various vowels. This system 
was called the ak^archpalli, and its origin is not yet clearly 
understood. Then there is another system also, very largely 
used in mathematical and astronomical works (which necessari- 
ly deal with large numbers), of representing figures by wonls. 
The first ten numbers (as well as several other larger ones) 
had special words to indicate them. And by means of these 
large numbers could be expessed digit by digit, beginning with 
the unit’s place. The true letter-numerals were, however, 
mainly confined to South India ; and here, too, there are more 


' In Arabic the numerical values of the letters are given by 
the famous mnemonic, ahjad, etcv 
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Table IV. 

The Numerical Value of Semitic Letters and of 
Sanskrit Lettera 


Original Semitic. 

Value. 

Arabic. 

Sanskrit. 

Remarks. 

1. 

Aleph . . . 

1 

f 


It will be seen that in 

2. 

Beth 

2 

V 

m, 5, 

the Sanskrit there are 

3. 

Qimel ••• 

3 

c 


several letters for the 
values from 1 to 10. 

4. 

Daleth ... 

4 

id 


Any of these could be 

5. 

He 

5 

» 


used and each would 

6. 

Vau 

6 


% a, 1. 

express only one digit, 



beginning with the 
unit’s place. Of course 

7. 

Zayin ... 

7 

3 

5, «t, R, 

8. 

Oheth 

8 

c 

3t. ?, f , 

the letters for 10 re- 

9. 

Teth 

9 

u 

35, 

present zero. This 

10. 

Yo(l 

10 

Sf 

sr, it(=0) 

is the “ consonantal 
system ” of letter-nu- 

11. 

Kaph 

20 



meration, used chiefly 

12. 

Lamed . . . 

30 

j 


in old South Indian 

13. 

Mem 

40 

r 


books. 

14. 

Nun 

50 



Another system of 

15. 

Samekh ... 

60 



letter* numerals has 

16. 

’Ain 

70 



also been noted in 

17. 

Pe 

80 

vi 


India. Here the let- 
ters used are conso- 

18. 

Tsade ... 

90 



nant plus vowel. The 

19. 

Qoph 

100 

J 


12 vowels and 34 con- 

20. 

21. 

Resh 

200 

) 


sonants are arranged 
in groups of 1 2 or of 34 

Shin 

.300 

cA 


each. Thus, according 

22. 

Tau 

400 



to the first method, 



500 



ka , , , ko, kau would 
have the values 1 — 1 2 ; 



600 

t 


then would come 



700 



kha . . . khan with 
values of 13—24 ; and 



800 


so on through the 



900 

Id 


whole alphabet. Ac- 



1000 

t 


cording to the second 
method, ka^ kha^ ga 






,,.say ha, would be 1 — 
34 ; after that ka, kha. 






ga . . . 5 a, ha, would be 
35 — 68 ; and so on to 






the end. 
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systems than one. Two such may be mentioned here. The 
first is confined to consonants only. In this a number may be 
expressed by a word where each consonant represents a digit 
(the first representing the digit in the unit’s place) and the 
vowels are to be discarded. This system is sufficiently dearly 
indicated in Table IV. The second system takes account of 
vowels as well as of consonantB. The 12 vowels and the 34 
consonants are taken two and two together. This has two 
varieties. In the first the first consonant combined with each 
of the vowels in turn gives the first twelve numbers, then comes 
the second consonant similarly combined giving the numbers 
from 13 up to 24, and so on through the whole alphabet. In 
the second variety each of the 34 consonants is taken as 
combined with the first vowel, giving the numbers 1 to 34 ; 
then with the second vowel, giving 35 to 68 and so forth. 
From all this it is self-evident that the numerical values 
assigned to Indian letters do not correspond to the original 
Semitic values at all. 

To sum up, it seems to me that no satisfactory case has 
been made out for either the Northern or the Southern variety 
of Semitic as the parent of Brahmi. And no other foreign 
origin besides Semitic has ever been seriously suggested. In 
spite of the formidable array of names in favour of the various 
theories about the Semitic origin of Brahmf (Buhler’s name 
alone is a host in itself), I would venture to assert that these 
theories have not been proved beyond all reasonable doubt, 
because to my mind they lack two essential conditions — consis- 
tency and phonetics. 

This leaves us only the one remaining alternative, viz., 
that Briihml was of iRtiigenous growth. This theory was 
first suggested by Lassen and was strongly upheld by Cunning- 
hatn and other scholars and epigraphists.^ In the early days, 

* Among them is Dowson, who has an artiole on the subject in 
the Yol. XIII (1881), pp. I02ff., which, I must confess, 

has failed to convince ipe. 
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however, the upholders of this view advanced singularly feeble 
ailments in its support. Cunningham, for example, argued 
that the BrShml w (cb) might have been originally a hieroglyph 
for »*?ta (lute), or vdhu (arm), or vindu (drop) ; and that the 
letter # ( A ) might have represented tan (to spread), or tala 
(the palm-tree), or tarahga (wave), or tri (three). “ Such an 
elastic method,” Taylor very rightly remarks, “ may establish 
anything, or— nothing.” It was mainly owing to such crude 
attempts, combined with the absence of all positive evidence 
in the shape of pre*-A6okan inscriptions, that lent weight to the 
Semitic theory. The supporters of the latter theory have 
made a good deal out of the point that at that time, and until 
quite recently, the A6oka Brahml was practically the oldest- 
known writing in India, and consequently, they argued, if the 
Indian script were indigenous, there would have been found 
in India some older records of writing. Here it will* he 
enough to stsite that older writing has been discovered in 
India, ‘ 

In. the fii’st place there are the Harappa seals discovered 
long ago in the Panjab, which show some kind of hieroglyphic 
signs and which are probably connected with the recently 
discovered inscriptions from Mohenjo-Daro. Then there are 
several pre-A4okan Brahmi inscriptions also discovered which 
show practically tlie same script but the direction there is the 
reverse, right to /^. We shall consider the import of these 
later on. Finallyt, there is the important discovery made in 1917 
by Yazdani, of the Hyder.ibad Arehoeological Department* of 
a large number of pieces of prehistoric pottery inscribed with 

? I may just here state that the recent discoveries at Mohenjo- 
Daro would hardly in the present state of our knowledge affect any 
of the argnments advanced in this paper. These inscriptions are 
clearly oonneoted with the ancient Shumerian script, and they may 
or may not succeed in connecting early Indian culture with Shuraer. 
But I fhe! that we would hardly be justified in connecting these 
hierogiypHio signs with the BrShml script, for assuredly the writing 
discovered by Yazdani on prehistoric pottery seems much more akin 
to this script and is very likely its parent. 

81 
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written signs which are probably alphabetic in value. ‘ The 
real signification of Yazdani’s discovery will be seen at the 
proper place. All these discoveries are mentioned here merely 
to remove the main objection raised against the indigenous 
theory in the earlier days. Incidentally we may take these as 
instances of the danger of arguing from negative premises — 
the absence of certain links in a chain of argument. 

We may now examine in detail the objections raised by 
the upholders of the Semitic theory against the indigenous 
origin of Brahmi script. These have been forcibly put by 
Taylor* and we shall consider them in order : 

(i) The first objection raised by the older scholars is that 
a fully developed and an almost perfect alphabet like the 
Brahmi is impossible without long preceding years of growth. 
As no earlier monuments were known in those days and as 
none were discovered until comparatively recently this objec- 
tion seemed to have great weight at that time. But we have 
already seen how this has been removed. 

(ii) The practical uniformity of Brahmi and the absence 
of variety in the script of the A^oka inscriptions used to be 
brought forward as another objection. It was urged that if the 
script had been indigenous, its origins must be taken back to 
quite a hoary antiquity, and in that case we might naturally 
expect quite a large variety of scripts in India in Asoka’s days. 
But, if on the other hand, the script had been borrowed, say a 
couple of centuries (or even four or five centuries) before that 
period, it would be suflScient to account for the perfection of 
the A4okan script as well as for the absence of any appreciable 
variety in it 

The answer to th|s objection lies in the very nature of 
the insmptions themselves. They served a religious and an 

’ See Journal of the Hyderabad Archmlogical Society, .1917, 
pp. 57 ff. See also article on “The Origin of the Indian Alphabet ” 
by D. R. Bhandarkar in the Sir Asutoah Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
volume, III (Orientalia), 1, pp. 493<T. 

* Op. oit., ii, pp. 306 ff. 
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imperial purpose. The Religion of the Buddha and the 
Empire of the Mauryas typified a unity which was sought to 
be outwardly expressed by the uniformity in the script and 
even in the language of many of the Edicts of A6oka. It does 
not follow that there was no other script, any more than that 
there was no other language in India at that time. In fact, we 
do find local variations in the letters of the inscriptions even at 
that period ; Biihler, for instance, gives no less than eight 
different variations of the letter ct ; and some experts are even 
of the opinion that the subsequent twofold division . of the 
Brahml script into the Northern and the Southern varieties, is 
traceable even in the inscriptions of A6oka. All this warrants 
us in assuming that local scripts did exist in those days 
as has indeed been asserted by tradition and by various 
Buddhist works. The Asoka script was definitely a monumental 
one and just like the Roman Capitals of modern days it was 
used for such purposes. The very regularity of the Brahm! 
letters, which is their most marked characteristic, gave them an 
artistic effect, which the engravers of the inscriptions seem to 
have appreciated and to have taken advantage of. In fact the 
artistic Brahmi script was but one aspect of the reawakening 
of Indian national life under the first Mauryas. 

(iii) A third objection is that the Brahmi contains letter-’’ 
which have been obviously derived from others, so that the 
letters fall into definite groups. It is therefore argued that the 
derived letters represent sounds unknown in the Semitic, and 
that consequently they had been formed by slight variations 
from the nearest Semitic equivalents. 

In answer to this objection, we may examine what these 
connected groups might have been. The accompanying table 
(Table V) is an attempt to arrange the letters into such groups 
based upon some consistent phonetic principles. This grouping 
is merely a tentative suggestion, which I would leave to be 
worked out by the expert especially in connection with the pre- 
historic signs of Yazdani. I anj myself not a palseographist 
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Tablb V. 

Sugg^ted Grouping of the Letters of the Brahmt Alphabet 

N.B. i. Id this table some of the variant forms aotually found 
in the inscriptions are shown in brackets if they 
illustrate the points of oonneotion better, 
ii, The one guiding rule seems to be that no addition bf 
a loop or a stroke should be suoh as would oauso 
the resulting letter to be oonfouoded with another. 
Neither should it in any way violate the general 
oharaoteristioB of the alphabet as have already been 
laid down above. 

iii. Forms whioh are post-Adoka are preceded by an as* 
terisk (*). Hypothetical forms are preceded by a 
cross ( X ). 

t. (al.>r(a). 

2. •: (»),: : m o medial), ““ (f medial) ; <1 (e), 

*2 (ai);X (y>. 

3. L (u).*t (a); l(o), Xtfau) • i(*A) (v). 

4. t (k),l fO,*r(?).* 2) w. 

5. A (g).L,U.(n)(gh);U(h). 

& d ,4 fc>,<l» C*^) (d). 

7. E- .E (*C )(i).H (jh). 

8. C (tl.O(th)^A(^>ft),0(th). 

9. c: ((J),4(dh);[)(d),D(dh). 

1 0. (n), 1 (n), "h («), 

It. b (p),b(|>hb 

12. O (bbrtCbh-). 

1 3; ^ , I (v), .J , (*i/i ) (1). Connection donbthil. 

14. b .(•y,*V»)(s),):, ,^(8). 

15. & ,TS >* SI • I'bis seems unconnectied'. Willi* b ? 

^tBUABKS. 

Pi«n> the suggested arrangement of this. Table the following 
pointe-may be deduced r 

1. The short and the long vowels are obviously connected. 

2 . The. ^Moscvowels • owl: o from the' oorrespondisg simple 

vowels by the addition of* an extra stroke. 
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8. The ai and au at*e derivable from the 

;fw^^a-vowels just as the long are derived from the 
short. The au form is hypothetical. Compare the 
later (o) and ^ {au), 

4. The semivowels are derivable from the simple vowels by 
the addition of a loop or a curved stroke below the 
corresponding simple short vowel ; thus the v and y 
might have come through forms like x -(j and x b • 

6. The aspirated forms of consonants are derivable from 
the corresponding unaspirated ones by the addition 
of a loop. In the case of b and hh the loop has become 
angular and the bottom stroke of the 6 has been 
elided for obvious reasons. 

6. The cerebrals and dentals also seem to be connected, 

the latter adding an extra loop or stroke (with the 
exception of only the nasal, where the cerebral is the 
fuller form). In the case of and th the only addi- 
tion possible is the dot in the centre of the latter. 
This would seem to imply that the berebral form was 
the original one Very probably this is true, as the 
original home of the Brahml seems to have been 
South India ; probably it was first adapted to the use 
of the Dravidian languages, and thence it passed on 
to the Aryan Sanskrit. The discovery of the pre- 
historic script (by Yazdani) in the South seems also 
to support this idea. 

7. The nasals are all obviously connected. 

8. Of the sibilants the cerebral $ and the dental s are con- 

nected as pointed out above. The palatal S, however, 
shows some connection with the ch ; in the Prakrits 
there is often a confusion between these twb* sounds. 

6 The two liquids also might be connected, but the con- 
nection is not at all clear. 

10* The h connects up with gh^ as it so often does in Sans- 
krit phonetics. 

11. The only unconnected letter seems to be the m; though 
it may be connected with the h (?). 
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and it is quite possible that this table and my remarks upon it 
might seem to the expert akin to the great scientific discovery 
in the Pickwick Papers. Still I venture to make the 
suggestions I have made, basing them on principles of Sans- 
kritic phonetics. I think that the Brahmana Pandits who ar- 
ranged the order of the letters of a prehistoric Proto-Indian 
script, must have given due weight to similar phonetic consi- 
derations. The question is one essentially for the expert autho- 
rities in Indian Palaeography. I only offer this table as a sug- 
gestion as to the lines along which future research might be 
profitably directed. From such a table we see that the groups 
thus arranged are exactly what one may expect from the pre- 
cise phonetic analysis of Sanskrit made in the Prdtisdkhijas of 
the Vedas, centuries before the date of A4oka.' 

And is it not too much to expect us to believe that a 
people who could produce such masterly analysis of their langu- 
age about B.C. 1000, should have had to borrow the symbols for 
these same sounds several centuries later from a people 
whose script was so obviously imperfect ? Should we expect 
a master-musician to borrow a broken instrument to play 
his choicest music ? The letters recognised by scholars as 
“ derived ” are precisely those which we may expect to have 
been secondary forms in an alphabet representing sounds 
which have been thoroughly scientifically investigated. 

Then again the treatment of the medial vowels is tho- 
roughly accurate and simple. The very fact that Biihler was 
constrained to derive the simple ^-sound from the glottal ’Ain 
of the Semitic is in itself enough to make any impartial person 
cast a doubt upon the Semitic theory. 

(iv) The structural j)arallelisms between Kharosthl and 
Brabml have been brought forward as a proof of the Semitic 
origin of the latter, because the former is admittedly of that 

‘ The actual texts of these works, as they have oome down to 
us, are probably later. But thera is no doubt that the phonetic 
analysis made in these works w^s made at a very early period, 
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origin. The parallelisms, indeed, do exist, but the conclusions 
sought to be drawn therefrom do not necessarily follow. 

If the resemblances had been indeed due to a common origin, 
it would be impossible to explain the marked differences be- 
tween the initial vowels. Being derived from the vowel-less 
Semitic the Kharosthi naturally derives all its vowels from 
the Aleph, whereas in the Brahmi the vowels fall into the three 
natural phonetic groups of the a, the i and the m. Only 
indigenous growth and conformity with the rules of Sanskrit 
phonetics could satisfactorily explain this peculiarity of BrahmL 
So much by way of answers to the objections raised 
against the theory of indigenous growth. And now we may 
state some of the positive evidence in support of this theory. 
There are five main considerations : 

(1) Indian tradition itself, which speaks of alphabets 

and of the art of writing as existing in India from 
a very early date. 

(2) Foreign writers also refer to the art of writing 

being of great antiquity in the land, 

(3) A consideration of the history of Sanskrit literature 

must also lead us to the conclusion that writing in 
India was of indigenous growth, and that it was 
well known quite eaily in the Classical post- 
Vedic) period. 

(4) PalsBOgraphic evidence of the Asoka inscriptions 

themselves, as well as the recent discoveries seem 
to point in the same direction. 

(5) Phonetic and other considerations also support the 

same contention. 

We will now consider these in some detail. 

(1) Indian tradition assigns the invention of the art of 
writing to Brahma, the Creator. Whatever that may imply, it 
certainly shows that the Hindus regarded writing as of native 
origin and growth, and that the origin of it had been lost in 
the mists of a hoary past. Thg sister-nation of the Iranian 
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AjBjfaije had tOs borrow their writing from- the Semitos, which 
fact they have faithfully acknowledged and embodied in the 
legend, mentioned in their national epic, the Shah-Namek, 
that King Talimurasp learnt the art of writing from the Divs 
or- ©emons, foreigners. There are very many references in 
ancient Sanskrit literature to the art of writing ; and both in 
Sanskrit and' in Pali there aiTe references to the varieties of' 
script The . Jaina Suit as speak of about eighteen varieties, 
the M^^vastu enumerates thirty, whereas the Lalita^^stara 
mentions no less than sixty-four different kinds of writing. 
The last-named work mentions among these varieties both the 
Khajcosthi and the Brahmi by nam^ and also TavanSm or 
foreign script The number of letters mentioned for both the 
andent Indian scripts agrees completely with what is known to us 
from-th^inscriptions , themselves. This truth’ and accuracy in 
one parti of the. narrative raises the presumption that the num- 
ber of the scripts mentioned is also substantially accurate and 
thph it 4s not due to a mere flight of the poet’s imagination. 
Besides it is worth noting that no important* word having 
reference to writing, such as book, letter, pen, ink, writing mater- 
ial (I^ves, bark, eta) shows any trace of having been borrowed 
from a foreign, source/^ 

(2) Among foreign writers the earKest are the Greeks, 
some of whom had resided long years in the country and had 
obswv^d all the. condition* of the people very closely. The 
mQSit.. important; among these was Megasthenes, who was 


’ Th^r® ® f®.^ exceptions, but these words'iare not in 
common' use. Besides the word lipi (which is found in the 
KharofthI and borrowed from the Pferman dipvi ' there are two 
other words oon^epted,, wi^h; writjw, that are from , -a , foreign 
language. They are me/a (ink) from the Greek m«Xos (black) and 
the w^ melandhuka (inkpot) whioh ' is obviously a transcription 
of the^reek. neme,. for the .same, object. . The-.uauak 

words in Sanskrit for these two are. mosf and ma^pHtra. In 
modem, vernaculars, we get fta/flmf the reed-pen) and M'vaJWf tink), 
i.h<?r^^d^^from the „P?i^ian,i aijd; dwimg^the 19th oentrarji 
quite a number of Dnglish words re.l|Ltibg to writing,, p<r», bfoU, 
timi* pmeilf’etOf, have become nsituntUsed-in the-vemaoulars. " 
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the ambassador from Seleukos Nikator at the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, the grandfather of A6oka Megasthenes 
himself coming as he did from the court at Babylon, would 
assuredly have known if the Brahml script had been borrowed 
from the Aramaean or an allied Semitic script. But he gives 
no hint whatever of the script having been borrowed, though he 
does* mention writing and kindred matters. Greek writers 
have mentioned that specially prepared cloth was used in 
India to write upon and ink is also mentioned as being 
in use as early as B.C. 400. And they all mention the 
great antiquity of the art of writing in India but give no 
hint of any foreign origin. Neither have the Chinese 
travellers given any such hint, and they were very 
accurate in their information. And Albiruni, the Arab travel- 
ler, has also mentioned the art of writing as being commonly 
practi.sed in India from a remote antiquity. He was not like 
our modern “globe-trotters,” who stay in the country for three 
weeks, mostly in European hotels, and then write “authoritative 
books ” on everything relating to the land and its people. 
He stayed in India for many years, acquired the language 
and the learning of the country, and being possessed of a 
critical and a very inquiring mind, he made careful inquiries 
so as to be quite sure everything he wrote down. Assuredly 
Albiruni, an Arab himself and full of Semitic sympathies, 
would never have missed the chance of mentioning the Semitic 
origin of IndisHfe writing if he had got even the slightest hint 
about it. Nay, he goes even further, and mentions that the 
art of writing was invented in India itself. 

(3) In considering the history of Sanskrit literature, we 
know that the Vedas were transmitted from generation to 
generation by word of mouth alone, and, indeed, they are still 
so transmitted. The Brahmanaa and the Upanisads were 
also similarly treated. The Sutras, comprising very short 
muomonic formulae, were purposely composed for oral trans- 
aaissiqn, and for facility in remembpring. But when we come 
. , ' ' 8a 
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to later litwatare, the need of writing grows apace as literature 
grows in volume. Then again, the grammatical and especially 
the phonetical works could scarcely have been properly under- 
stood without symbols of some sort to represent the sounds 
of the spoken language. And from the Epic period onwards, 
and in the Dharmasdstras (the Smrtis, or Law-books) writing 
is constantly mentioned. So also in Pali literature there are 
numerous references to writing, the oldest being in a work dated 
B.C. 450. It is quite certain that at the time of the collection 
of the Pali Canon (5th century B.C.) writing was known and 
was practised extensively in India. We actually get the men- 
tion of a children’s game, called the akkharikd, in which one 
child traced out with its finger some letters in the air, which 
were to be guessed by the other children. To have given ri.se to 
a game for children means that writing had not only been known 
in India many centuries previous to A6oka, but that also it had 
been a very common accomplishment since very early times. 

(4) The internal evidence of the Inscriptions of A4oka 
shows that there was quite an appreciable number of variant 
forms even in the monumental Brahmi of the Edicts. In 
fact, only seven letters in the whole alphabet are without any 
variant forms ; these are u,jh, % th, n, th and n. Of these two 
ijh and ft) are letters used comparatively rarely, while the rest 
are such as cannot without confusion undergo an appreciable 
variation in form. In other words the Brahmi letters do show 
variations wherever it is possible. These variations undoubted- 
ly imply the existence of a number of scripts and not merely 
of a single one, as the upholders of the Semitic theory would 
have us believe. 

The other Pal»ogrsq)hic evidence refers to the discoveries 
of pre“A6okan writing during the past three decades and more. 
These may ultimately prove to be links connecting the Afoka- 
soript with the prehistoric writing of India and ultimately with 
the parent Proto-Indian script in the dim distant past. 
Thbse have been already discussed above in some detail 
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and these should be carefully arranged and compared by 
experts. 

(5) We have already mentioned that a full and perfectly 
scientific analysis of the sounds in the Sanskrit language (to- 
gether with many local variants) had been made and recorded 
in the PrdtUdkhyas at a fairly early date. It was at this 
period also that the order of the Sanskrit sounds was fixed 
scientifically according to the various groups and classes. T his 
order is absolutely different from the comparatively haphazard 
and unscientific jumble found in the Semitic alphabets.* 
The distinction between a “ pure consonant ” (a halania) and 
one which has the vowel ct inherent in it had been made quite 
early and this is a point which can be clearly expressed only in 
writing.* This point, though a small one, tends also to support 
the view that writing developed independently in India, and 
that only gradually it attained the full stature of Brahmi, and 
that it was specially adapted and moulded to the needs of the 
phoneticians who had analysed the Sanskrit sound-system. 

There still remains another point to be considered, which 
has been made by the upholders of the Semitic theory into an 
important argument. It concerns the direction of the script. 
The earlier, or pre-A6oka inscriptions discovered are written 
right to left like the Semitic. A^oka Brilhml, of course, 
runs from left to right, like all the later^. Indian Alphabets. 
Buhler in his Indische Palaeographie gives only one example 
of the reverse direction in the Brahmi, which apparently was 
the only one known at that time. This was the legend on 
the Eran coin, and at first it was believed to have been due to 


’ This statement requires some modification, though it is true 
in the main. Taylor (Op. oit., i, pp. 192 if.) and others have shown 
that the Semitic alphabet may bo divided into three clearly marked 
groups, each following a definite order. Still, compared to the abso- 
lute precision of the Sanskrit arrangement, the Semitic alphabet 
must be called “a jumble.” 

* The Bhattiprolu Inscription makes this distinction quitp 
Clearly. 
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a mistake of the die-sinker. But later finds of BrShml inscrip- 
tions running in the reverse direction seem to indicate that 
there was no mistake in the case of the Eran coin, but that 
Brahml in the earlier stages did have the reverse direction. 
And this was taken as an additional proof of Semitic origin. 

Yet it is a remarkable fact that all great systems of writing 
have run from right to left in the beginning, and many have 
kept up that direction even to the present day. It is quite easy 
to determine the direction of any script, known or unknown at 
sight And this fact that all have in the beginning run from 
right to left deserves some careful consideration. As in many 
other cases concerning human institutions here also we may 
learn much from the observation of children. It is noted that, 
when they b^n to write, children have a marked tendency 
to start their writing from the right side of the paper or 
the slate, and in reading too they have the same tendency. 
Thus many children write the letters reversed, thus : 8> M> 1^* 
or when reading read “on” for “no” or “saw” for “was.” Among 
grown-ups also this tendency is to be noted, especially among 
the uneducated, as may be seen often, for instance in the arrange- 
ment of books upon a shelf, where the first volume is put to 
the right of the second. From these facts we may be justified 
in concluding that right to left is the natural normal direc- 
tion of writing .for human beings, at any rate for the vast 
majority who are right-handed. The natural tendency of 
the human hand is to move from outwards inwards, towards 
the median plane which bisects at right angles the line joining 
the two eyes. Hence if the pen is grasped in the right hand, 
the hand of the man, who first tried to write, would naturally 
tend to move from right to left' Exactly the same thing 

* In all these remarks I have to express my acknowledgments 
to my colleague. Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta, Ph.D. (Harvard), Head of 
the Department of Experimental Psychology in the University of 
Calcutta, who very kindly undertook some experiments to prove 
my notions. His opinion was that the ease is substantially as I 
Jiave tried to put down here. , Special tests, however, should be 
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happens when the child is asked to draw the figure of 
a man or an animal. The animal is generally drawn facing 
right. With grown up people, who habitually write from 
left to right and are right-handed, such a figure, if drawn 
without deliberate thought, would face left. ‘ 

The Chinese script also shows this same tendency : the 
page begins at the top corner of the right-hand side and the 
lines run from top to bottom, the lines themselves being 
arranged from right to left. And so the Chinese books 
begin (as with Persian or Arabic) where our books end. 

All Semitic scripts today show the right to left direction, 
i.e., the primitive direction. Some of the scripts derived from 
Semitic sources and those belonging to the Greek and the 
Indian branches have changed their direction, after having first 
passed through an intermediate stage of “ boustrophedon.’”^ 
The main reason for the change of direction seems to be 
that the pen being held in the right hand, writing running 
in the primitive direction is liidden by the hand itself. More- 
over, if ink is used, there is fear of the finger smudging what 
has been written. The Chinese way of upright lines avoids 
this danger, but in the actual writing of each character the 
strokes go left to right, as with us. Besides, the correct way 
for holding the Chinese brush while writing is not to have 
any of the fingers touching any part of the paper. With 
scripts written in horizontal lines the only way of avoiding 

devised for children at all stages of growth as also with grown 
up people, both literate and illiterate, in order to finally prove or 
to refute this view. It would also be worth while inquiring how far 
left-handedness would affect the result. 

* Of course to a trained artist it is equally easy to make figures 
and animals face either way. Still I have an impression that 
among Mughal artists, used to the Persian script, the men and 
animals in the majority of oases face right. 

^ Greek records in the boustropbedon ” style, where the 
lines. go alternately right to left and left to right (like the oxen 
foUoi;iring successive furrows in a field) are well known. But as 
farsS'l am aware such record has not yet been discovered in 
India. 
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these drawbacks is to change the direction. To the primitive 
mind the boustrophedon way comes naturally, and it was 
perhaps this way that suggested the advantages of changing 
the direction. Doubtless the spread of literacy, and the 
greater use of paper and ink (especially the latter) were power- 
ful contributory factors. The chief reason why the Semitic 
peoples have still kept up their primitive direction lies prob- 
ably in their being yet in the nomadic stage. And though in 
Persia and in Arabia a higher level of culture was attained the 
people have still clung to the older direction. This is very 
probably due to the influence of Islam, the script being the 
script of the Quran. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems that indigenous growth 
is a much better explanation of the Brahml alphabet than 
borrowing from the Semitic. Now we may briefly consider the 
lines along which writing in India may have developed in the 
main. The discovery of Yazdani has undoubtedly opened up 
an entirely new field of research for Indian Epigraphy. With- 
out venturing to read any of these prehistoric signs (as some 
have tried to do) we may content ourselves with two observa- 
tions: (i) that these marks are undoubtedly writing of some 
sort, and (ii) that they are decidedly older than any other 
writing yet discovered in India. ’ Whether they are really 
neolithic as D. R. Bhandarkar thinks they are, or whether they 
are much younger in age, we are safe in assuming that they 
are probably the oldest alphabetic signs discovered in India. 

* Some writers have claimed for these a date as early as the 
Neolithic period. But although these bits of pottery were dis- 
covered near a bed of neolithic remains, their exact position with 
regard to these was unfortunately not carefully noted before their 
removal. It was not even ,^noted whether they were in situ or 
had been thrown there at ’some later time. This unfortunate 
omission has oast a great deal of doubt (and quite rightly) upon 
the question of their being really as old as they are claimed to be. 
Still no one has seriouoly suggested^ that they are not the oldest 
specimens of alphabetical writing in India, For a good discussion 
of this aspect of the question see H. 0. Das Gupta’s paper in the 
JASB., Vol. XYH (N.S.) 1921, No; 2. 
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Table VI 

Comparison of Signs Discovered in Ancient India and 
in other Mediterranean Lands. 


India. 

Other countries. 

Phonetic 

value. 

Rgmabxs. 

7i 

^ Late Prehis- 
V torio Egypt 

■■ 

The phonetic values 
are those given by Flin. 

2. (7 

V Nabathaea... 


ders Petrie. They are 
probably correct for the 

3. if 

pU Egypt, XU 
Dynasty. 

B 

land conoemed, but it 
does not necessarily fol* 

4. ^ 

~{ Nabathaea ... 

Roman Egypt 

s 

low that the same 
value is true for the 

O' it 

? 

Indian sign. 

6. 1^ 

^ Thamudite..j 



7.7V 

'I' Cyprus 



8. 

'p Lydia 

tB 


9. p 
^ fQ 

P Egypt, XVIII ; 
Dynasty. 

r 


10. r 

^ Crete 

b 

j 


n. P 

Pelasgio Italy 

P 


12.1/ 

't' Egypt, XII 
t Dynasty. 

? 


18. f 

I Prehistoric 

% 


14.^ 

^1/ 

jV North Spain 

i 


16. f 

^ Crete 

f 


W.t 

South Spain 

b 


17.^ 

^ Runes (Scan* 

g 


18.CjJ 

. , dinavia). 

4J Egypt, XII 
Dynasty. 

s 



N>B —In the above table the Indian letters are taken from the article 
of Bhandarkar alreadr mentioned in this paper and from a paper hf 
Panchanan Mitra on Prehistoric Writing in India and Burope” in the 
‘Vol. XVn (K. 8.n No. 4 (W16), The signs from other lands have 
been taken from the tables given at thread of Flinders Petrie’s booh* 
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These signs are quite simple in outline and Yazdani has 
classified and enumerated no less than 131 such. They bear 
a most remarkable resemblance to the marks on pottery and 
on celts discovered in Egypt and in various other paits of 
the world. Table VI shows the close resemblances between 
the Indian signs and those from foreign lands. 

This close resemblance between signs from lands so far 
apart has entirely changed the whole outlook regarding the 
origin and development of scripts. The old theory of De 
Roug4 about deriving the earliest Phoenician from the Egyp- 
tian Hieratic and all the rest of the alphabets of the world from 
the Phoenician, is now seen to be fundamentally wrong. Flin- 
ders Petrie in his Formation of the Alphabet has shown 
by very clear arguments that, though very plausible and cle- 
verly worked out, the theory of De E,oug4 is untenable, because 
in the first place alphabetic signs have been found in I^pt 
itself side by side with the hieroglyphs as far back as we can 
go. In fact the earliest hieroglyphic inscription of Egypt 
shows these alphabetic signs as well mixed up with the pictures. 
And going further back in time we find in Egypt no hiero- 
glyphic signs at all but only alphabetic signs. In other words, 
the alphabet in Egypt is earlier than the picture-writing. 
The same signs are found in fairly large numbers in the 
lands round the Mediterranean and in the adjacent lands. 
It is not at all surprising therefore if similar signs are discoverable 
further east, and similar signs have in fact been discovered 
in India. All these signs show a close family resemblance to 
the earliest signs of the Phoenician as seen on the Moabite 
Stone. 

From these wide-spread resemblances Hinders Petrie 
draws some very important conclusions:* 

(i) That a body of signs had been brought into use 
in prehistoric times for various ^urposea 

* Op, oit., p. 2. 
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(ii) That these signs were spread from land to land 
in course of trading expeditions and thus the less known 
and the less useful signs got weeded out in course of time. 

(iii) That consequently about two dozen such signs trium- 
phed and survived and these became the common property of a 
group of trading communities. 

Let us now consider for a moment the origin of these 
signs. We find among primitive peoples that hunU^rs leave 
bent twigs and other marks on trees to indicate the way they 
have gone. Next would come the property sign, the personal 
mark of the man, to indicate that a certain object or animal 
belonged to him.’ 

In every land “signarather than pictures are the primitive 
.system of writing.” This is the central idea in Flinders Petrie’s 
book on The Formation of the Alphabet. What the earlier 
writers used to say about “ the four stages of writing ” and 
about the hieroglyphic pictures becoming in course of time 
a conventionalised set of lines and curves, still holds good ; 
but, of course, after the lieiroglyphs have once been started. 
But even before picture-writing came into use, these property 
and other signs had been very widely employed. Thus in 
E^pt there are two distinct groups of signs each with a definite 
set of meanings, one of which could be traced to the hiero- 
glyphic pictures but the other is prehistoric and of independent 
origin. These latter wei’e almost forgotten by the time the 
hieroglyphs had attained their full development in Egypt 
Crete also had a set of linear marks without any preceding 
hieroglyphs at all. And similar (at least with our present 
knowledge) seems to have been the case with India also. 
From these examples we can say that the old idea, that the 


* Bhandarkar in the article referred to above cites Psuini 
(vi. 3. 115) to show that property marks on cattle were well known 
in India and were extensively used. Other uses may also arise in 
course of time, and probably the signs would get more complex to 
denote more complex things and ideas. 

88 
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picture stage must inevitably precede the alphabetical sign, is 
not always true. 

We have very little to guide us with regard to the origin 
of these signs. Their beginnings go back to a very remote 
period of antiquity, indeed, far beyond what are called historical 
ages. In order therefore to understand what the “ child huma- 
nity ” of those days did, it would be of advantage to see what 
children do around us everyday. If a child who is too small 
to have learnt to write or even to have a clear notion of what 
writing means, is given a piece of paper and a pencil, it will 
promptly begin to put down dots and scratches all over 
the paper. And according to its whim at the moment it would 
call one scratch a man, another an elephant, a third a bird 
and so forth. To the child the line or dot or scratch is a 
symbol of what happens to be uppermost in its mind at that 
moment, and the shape of the line has nothing whatever to 
do with the object represented. In short the sign made by 
the child is not a diwing or a picture, but it is a symbol. 
Just similarly the primitive sign for an object is a mere 
arbitrary sign, not bearing any relationship to the object re- 
presented, nor, indeed, to any other. Thus there grew up a 
group of arbitrary signs which in course of ages became con- 
ventionalised by long usage and acquired a definite meaning. 
In the early days we find these signs arranged anyhow with no 
sense whatever of direction. * It is only later that we hit a 
definite type of arrangement as well as a definite direction. 

The development of these signs may therefore be arranged 
roughly in the following order : 

(1) First of all there would be the sign of the hunter, 

to show the way he has gone. - 
% 

* This want of direction is also very strikingly seen in the 
prehistoric cave-paintings as well as in the cave-paintings of 
modem Bushmen and Australians. In these all sorts of animals 
as well as human beings are depicted sometimes with extraordinary 
accuracy and power, but there is no arrangement whatever and 
they seem to have been the works of many hands jumbled up 
without any reference to one another. „ 
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(2) Next would be the personal or property sign. This 
would be very much of the nature of the signs used even 
today by washermen for instance, to mark the linen of differ- 
ent customers. These would finally result in a group of signs 
to each of which the name of an individual would be attached. 
To this stage would also belong cattle marks as well as the 
earlier types of mason’s marks. 

(3) Next these signs would attach themselves not to 
persons but to objects, and thus there would be a reshuffling 
of these signs. Thus, suppose there was a potter well known 
for the finish and the designs of his pots ; then naturally there 
would be a demand for his pots, which would be distinguished 
by bearing his “mirk.” This mark would at first stand for 
the name of the master-potter. But in course of tune (espe- 
cially after the man was dead), this sign would, by a very 
natural transition, come to mean, first “ a well-made pot ” and 
then “a pot” in general* Probably at this stage the 
earlier and easier hieroglyphs would also come in, as a sort 
of determinative or “ key-word ” tb indicate that the pot and 
not the man was meant. These hieroglyphs would then run 
their normal course. 

(4) Then gradually would come the phonetic stage, and 
these linear symbols would now stand not for the object but 
for the mere sound of its name. 

(5) From this it is a small step to syllabaries. And 

finally, 

(6) Another small step would make the syllables a full- 
fledged alphabet. In the case of the last three steps one 
original sign would necessarily acquire very different values 
according to the languages the different people spoke. 

All these considerations set forth by Flinders Petrie 
give an entirely new turn to the question of the origin of 


* A similar transition of meaning is seen in words like 
W(i^»woo^Heare, Alphonso (mangoes), etc. 
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writing. We see that the prehistoric script found in lands 
stretching from Spain, through Egypt and Arabia, up to India 
are surprisingly similar, and that the earliest Phoenician forms 
also show a close family resemblance. This clearly points 
to a common origin, undoubtedly from some even earlier script, 
of which perhaps the marks on the pebbles found at Mas 
d’Azil are representatives. Moreover, there seem to have been 
various centres of development where the art of writing deve- 
loped independently according to the environment and to the 
“ genius ” of the people who used it. The extensive spreading 
of the script need not at all cause surprise, when we remember 
that trade relations even at that early period existed between 
peoples far apart and to a far greater extent than we com- 
monly believe possible. Probably also these peoples were all 
branches of the same great Southern Race which seems to have 
played such an important part in the cultural history of the 
world.* 

These signs, once the common property of a certain type 
of culture, seem to have become concentrated at certain centres. 
We can trace at least five such, and probably there were several 
others as well. These five were : (1) the Egyptian, (2) the 
Phoenician (or North Semitic), (3) the Thamudite (or South 


* One thing we must not forget in this connection is that at 
the remote period which we are considering here, although the 
configuration of the earth was on the whole (*.e., as regards 
the main continental masses and the greater ocean basins) sub- 
stantially the same as today, still as regards the details of any 
one particular locality there were considerable changes. Hence we 
must expect variations in climate and fertility and consequently in 
the habitability of the various lands. The land and sea routes would 
also be appreciably different, hence the routes by which the various 
symbols migrated in those days would not be the same as we might 
expect by looking at qur modern maps. Some hints of this 
Southern Race and of the spread of its culture can bo gathered from 
the fascinating Outlines of History by H. G. Wells. It is quite 
possible that we may ultimately be able to connect up the cultures 
of three such widely separated localities as Crete, Shumer and 
India (Dravidian). That the last named had spread further east 
up to Australia and the basin of the Pacific is now fairly generally 
accepted. 
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Semitic), (4) the JEgean (or Greek), and (5) the Indian. Table 
VII shows these and the various important scripts that deve- 
loped from each of them. 

To sum up, it seems to me very probable that India very 
early became a centre of development for the prehistoric linear 
signs and that the prehistoric writing discovered by Yazdani 
represents the same signs at a later stage of development The 
same signs developing in the course of ages, long after the 
Aryan conquest of India, got adapted to the needs of Sanskrit 
and ultimately they developed into the fine letters of the Brah- 
ml alphabet 
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Table VII 
Table of Alphabets 

Primitive Script 


Primitive Proto- Phocni- Proto-Thainu- Proto-Greak Proto- Other Scripts 
K^yptian rian (North dite (South (Aegean) Indian 
Semitic) Semitic.) I I 


f^ia 


I 


I 

oabito 


Sidonian Thamudite Omanite Sabaean 

J 1 

I j 1 Tlimyaiitic 

Israelite I’lniic Aramaian 1 

1 . Etihiopic 

Asmonean j 1 

Am baric 

Sa man I an 


Cretan Cypriote Cadmean 


Italic. 


Hellenic 

I 

Greek 


Lykian 


Karian 


I 


(’ynllic Cursive-Greek Mtt‘so-(}othic Coptic 


i 

Etruscan 


I 

Russian 

I 

Umbrian 


I 

Runes 

I 

Oghams 


! 


Latin 

I 

Uncial-Latin 



1 


-| 


English Script Rlack-Letter Roman-Typc Italic-Type 
(German-Type; 


Herod ian Palmyrene 

I 

Square Hebrew 


I < I 

Bstranghelo Nabathaean Indo-lranian 


Uigur 


I 1 

Syriac KuRc 


Tibetan Gujarati Modern Devon -Rar' Kaitbi 


I 

1 

Heskhi 
Kafimiri Qunnukhi 


1 


' Siamese Javanese Koreatt(?) Othera 

Singhalese Burmese Siamese 

.b. b.. b- »..bWf.-«r„.oP.b.bi,e™.b 

Vol. I (p. 8lVo£ his book.] 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ASOKAN EDICTS. 
EADHA KUMUD MOOKEEJI, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Indian History, Luchnow University. 

It is possible to trace a chronological sequence or 
relationship among the inscriptions of A^ka from the 
data they themselves furnish. These data have not been 
subjected to a critical examination from the chronological 
standpoint. They may be indicated as follows : — 

(1) A 'pf ointment of Mahamatras: This subject is re- 
ferred to in («) the separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada, if)) Rock Edict III, (c) Rock Edict V, and 
(d) Pillar Edict VII. The matter and manner of the refer- 
ence to the same subject in these several edicts betray their 
chronological connexion. 

In (a), Asoka announces his intention to appoint 
Mahamatras for a particular purpose. It is that they 
may inspect the work of the officers called Nagala-viyoha- 
laka (ssNagara-vyavaharaka) in the Dhauli text and 
Mahamata-nagalaka [cf. Kautilya’s Paura-vyavaharika, 
I 12, and Nagarika-mahamatra in IV. 5] in the Jaugada 
text; L 10, x.e., the judicial officers or city-magistrates, so 
as tq , prevent ‘ undeserved imprisonment and undeserved 
tofture * (* akasma palibodhe va akasma palikilese va ’). 
Thus A4oka thinks of appointing a special class (‘ vagam ’ 
in 1, 24 of Dhauli) of Mahamatras to check the abuses of 
his judicial officers. He also thinks that for this purpose 
he seqd out (‘ nikhamayisami ’) every five years on 

(‘ aqusayanaih ’) these judicial inspectors of his. 

668 
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This rule about this quinquennial deputation and circuit 
of these special officers is, however, relaxed in the case of 
the governors of Ujjayini, and of Taxila, who could make 
it triennial. 

In (b), Anoka’s intentions seem to have materialised 
into a standing order or a regular decree of the king who 
ordains as follows : ‘ ‘ Everywhere within my dominions or 
conquered territory (‘ vijite ’), the ‘ Yuktas,’ the Bajuka, 
and the Prade^ika, shall, every five years, go out on tour 
by turns {anusamydnam niydtu, Girnar; nikhamamtu, 

Kalsi, and nikramatu, Shah.) as well for other business, 
too, as for this purpose, viz., for the following religious 

instruction.” It will be observed that Anoka’s ideas and 
intentions on the subject which were merely adumbrated or 
indicated in general terms in {a) have here attained to a 
much greater degree of definiteness and prevision necessary 
to a Government Order on the subject. That (6) has thus 
developed out of [a) is further evident from the element 
common to them, viz., the rule about making the adminis- 
trative tours quinquennial. This rule seems to be made 
absolute now and does not refer to the departure or re- 
laxation permitted in (a). Probably the exception did not 
work well and was withdrawn in the final Government 
Order. Further, while {a) merely refers to the need felt 
by the king for sending out on periodical inspection of the 
3 udicial administration officers of the status of Maha- 
matras, in (b) these Mahamatras are more particularised 
and specified. Lastly, while (b) confines the scope of the 
Deputation to the judicial branch of the administration, 
(a) extends the scope so -as to include the preaching of the 
Dharma by the king’s superior administrative officers. 

In (c) and («?) is to be seen a further development. 
Whereas (b) saddles the administrative officers with the duty 
of moral instruction, in (c) the duty of moral instruction 
is very property thrown upon a special class of officers 
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created for the first time by Ai^oka, viz., the Dharma- 
mahamatras whose duties and responsibilities in this re- 
gard are conceived and defined on a generous scale, show- 
ing the progress the king’s ideas had made since they first 
dawned on him when he spoke in {a). It may be noted that 
the checking by the Mahamatras of injustices such as un- 
deserved imprisonment (‘ jailibodhe ’) and torture (‘ pali- 
kilesa ’) as mentioned in (a) is also included in the compre- 
hensive definition of the duties of the Dharma-mahamatras 
as enumerated in (c), for they are employed to secure to 
deserving citizens (‘ dhamma-yutanaih’) freedom from 
molestation (‘ apalibodhaye,’ aparigodhdya in Girnar), 
remedies against imprisonment (‘ bamdhana-badhasa 
patividhanaya ’) and release (‘ mokhaye ’). 

The final stage of the development is, indeed, register- 
ed in {d) which makes some additions to the duties of the 
Dharma-mahamatras under (c). It is distinctly stated in 
]. 26 of Pillar Edict VII that these Dharma-mahamatras 
were to be ‘ occupied also with all sects ’ (‘ sava-pasamdesu 
pi cha viyapatase ’), such as ‘ the Buddhist Sangha, the 
Brahmanas and AjTvikas, the Nirgranthas, and others, 
different Mahamatras thus working for different congre- 
gations.’ This edict, indeed, unfolds fully the scheme of 
Ai^oka under which each class of functions pertaining to 
the propagation of his Dharma was administered by its 
own class of functionaries called by the general name of 
Dharma-mahamatras. Asoka’s Ministry of Morals was 
made up of a large variety of officers in accordance with 
the variety of subjects and interests to be administered by 
them. Thus while (c) refers to the Dharma-mahamatras 
as a class of officers, {d) refers to the different classes under 
them to deal with such different interests as those of asce- 
tics, householders, religious sects, the benefactions of the 
king and of his queens, of the king’s sons and of other 
queens’ sons and the like. 

84 
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Thus the internal evidence of the edicts {a), (6), (c) 
and {d) shows that they follow the chronological order. 

That the Kaliiiga separate edicts are the earliest of 
tl^se four is also indicated by the place of their incision 
on the rocks. For instance, on the Dhauli Eock, they ap- 
pear separately, one on the left column of the inscribed 
surface and the other below li.E. XIV. Of course, the 
time of the actual incision of the edicts might have been 
the same, but not that of their drafting and proclamation 
by the king. We are here concerned with the chrono- 
logical sequence of the contents and ideas of the edicts. 

(2) A'pfomtment of Strl-adhyaksa-mahamatras : This 
is referred to in R.E. XII. It will be observed that in, R.E. 
V, there is mention of the employment of the Dharma- 
mahamatras to look after the different harems of the king, 
his brothers and sisters, and of his other relatives at Pa^ali- 
putra and in all the outlying provincial towns. The king ’s 
ideas on the subject show a further development in B.E. 
X II where he institutes a new and special class of officers 
called the Stri-adhyak§a-mahamatras to deal with women 
and the delicate task of looking after their morals. 

(3) The Sang has and Mahdmdtras: The Bhabru or 
the Calcutta-Bairat Rock-Inscription is addressed by the 
‘ Magadha King Priyadar^in ’ directly to the Sahgha, but 
the king’s messages to the Sahgha are addressed to the 
Mahamatras in charge at Sallchi, Sarnath and Kaui^ambl. 
The reason is that the king’s appointment of MahSmStras 
to take charge of the Sahgha and other religious sects, 
which we find first mentioned in B.E. V, and repeated in 
P.E. VII, was subsequent to the time of the issue of his 
Bhabru Edict. Thus the P. E. of Safichi, Sarnfith and 
Kaui^ambi are addressed to the Mahameltras in charge of 
the Sahghas of those places in pursuance of the arrange>- 
ments mentioned in R.E. V, and are therefore much iat^ 
in time than either Bhabru or this edidi. 
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(4) Affointment of Antormahamatras : Anoka’s soli- 
citude for the welfare of his Antas or frontagers is express- 
ed in several of his edicts, viz., M.R.E. I, K.R.E. I (separ- 
ate), R.E. II, V and XIII, but the administrative machin- 
ery for the systematic promotion of their welfare is not 
thought of till P.E. I, which is the only edict that tells of 
the appointment of a special class of officers called the 
Anta-mahamatras to deal with the Antas. Thus P.E. I 
must be subsequent to the Rock Edicts mentioned. 

(5) Protection of lower life: Non-violence towards all 
living beings as a principle is preached in several edicts, 
e.g., M.R.E. II, R.E. TIT, IV, IX and XI. But adminis- 
trative action to secure the observance of this principle is 
first seep in R.E. I, and is fully developed in P.E. V, which 
may be regarded as the Protection of Animals Act of 
A^oka. It may be noted further that while in R.Ei. I, 
A^oka contemplates the abolition of the slaughter of pea- 
cocks for the royal kitchep in the near future, P.E. Y, which 
unfolds the full extent of Anoka’s administrative measures 
on the subject, omits to protect the peacock. But the deer 
are protected in both the edicts. 

(6) The Purusas: This term, applied to government 
servants of all ranks, high, low, or middle, is not used in 
any of the Rock Edicts, but is used in several Pillar Edicts, 
e.g., P.E. I, IV, VII. 

(7) The RajiiJcas: They are merely mentioned in 
R.E. Ill, but their functions are defined in P.E. TV, which 
indicates Anoka’s administrative innovations in this re- 
gard whereby some of the powers in respect of Law and 
Justice which are given to the Dharma-mahSmatras under 
R.E. V are now transferred to these Rajukas.' Thus 
P.E. TV must be later than the Rock Edicts aforesaid. 

(8) The 'position of P.E. VTI: Some scholars have ^ 
cently gone against the received opinion by holding P.E. 

as being prior to the Rock Edicts. They base their 
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view chiefly on the ground that R.E. II, V and XIII men 
tion one of the most important innovations of A^oka, viz., 
his organisation of welfare work and moral propagandism 
not only in the countries on his frontiers but also in some 
remote western countries, while P.E. VII knows nothing 
of it. That this view is not tenable and the usual view is 
the correct view, will appear from the following considera- 
tions : 


{n) Arguments from omission or silence are noto- 
riously unreliable, and in the present case 
they seem to be specially so. It is assumed 
that P.E. VII was meant to give an ex- 
haustive account of all that A^oka had done 
as a ruler. It is a mere assumption or in- 
ference from the contents of the edict, which 
itself reveals nothing about the scope of its 
contents. The contents would rather sup- 
port the assumption that the edict, which was 
issued by A^oka for the benefit of his own 
people, was naturally meant to be a r4sum6 
of the various domestic measures he had 
adopted for the moral uplift of his own 
people, and not of what he had done for 
foreign peoples. A reference to the sover- 
eign’s foreign policy and measures would be 
clearly out of place here. 

(&) Accordingly, all the domestic measures men- 
tioned in the various Rock Edicts are men- 
tioned in P.E. VII with a degree of elabora- 
tion and generalisation that can come only 
after those measures had been fully in opera- 
tion. This will be evident from the follow- 
ing examples : (z) the chief officers mention- 
ed in the Rock Edicts, viz,, the Rajtikas, Iif^- 
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hamatras and Dharma mahamatras are also 
mentioned in P.E. VII ; {ii) the functions of 
these newly created Dharma-mahamatras, 
which are detailed in R. E. V, are sum- 
marised in P.E. VII; {Hi) the public 
works oif utility and comfort for both 
man and beast, as indicated in R.E. II, 
are fully mentioned in P.E. VII; as in- 
stances of generalisation and references in 
the P.E, VTI to the R.E. may be mentioned 
{iv) the statement that for the spread of the 
Dharma. Asoka has had religious messages 
(‘ dhamma-savanani ’) proclaimed (‘ sava- 
pitani ’), various religious injunctions 
(‘ dhammanusathini vividhani ’) ordained 
(‘ anapitani ’). officers called Purusas and 
Lajukas set to exhort the people to morality, 
pillars of piety set up, Dharma-mahamatras 
appointed, and religious messages composed 
(‘ Kate ’) ; («) the statement that the pro- 
gress of the people in Dharma. may be accom- 
plished in two ways, by ‘ dhamma-niyama,’ 
by regulation, and by ‘ nijhati,’ by reflection 
or inner meditation. 

{c) Above all, arguments from the inclusion or 
omission of certain matters in the two classes 
of edicts cannot be conclusive as regards their 
chronological relationship. Does not A^oka 
himself address an emphatic warning on the 
subject? — ‘ Na cha sarvam sarvatra gha^i- 
tarii,’ ‘ all is not suitable in all places.’ 

(9) The position of M.R.E. I: I agree with Hultzsch 
and many other scholars in thinking that this edict is 
Anoka’s earliest. As pointed out by Hultzsch [Corpus, 
p. xliv], the Rupnath and Sahasram v«rsions of this 
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edict {a) “ speak of inscriptions on rock and pillar as a 
task which it was intended to carry out, and not as a fait 
aoeom'pii (‘ lakhapetavaya ’) ; (b) contain, along with the 
Mysore records, the first elements of Anoka’s Dharma 
which we find more fully (and variously) developed in his 
rock- and pillar-edicts.” As regards (a), Dr. B. M. Barua 
has recently taken the objection that Anoka’s intention of 
inscription cuf his messages on rock and pillar is also ex- 
pressed in a passage of his so-called last edict, the P.E. 
VII, which is — ‘ lyarh dhamma-libi ata athi i^ila-tham- 
bhani va sila-phalakani va tata kataviya,’ ‘ this rescript 
cn morality must be engraved there, where either stone pil- 
lars or stone slabs are available,’ and, therefore, no chrono- 
logical conclusion can be based on such a passage unless 
it, be that P.E. VTI is itself an earlier edict presaging 
both the Rock- and Pillar-Edicts like the M.R.E. I. 
Against this objection it may be noted that the chrono- 
logical position of P.E. VIT has been established already 
on other grounds, while so far as this particular passage 
is concerned, there is a difference between it and the cor- 
responding passage in M.R.E. I. In the former what is 
to be inscribed on pillar or slab of stone is the particular 
-Edict — ‘ iyam dhamma-libi,’ whereas in the latter what 
i-ts to be inscribed is not the particular edict but, as Hul - 
tzsch points out [Corpus, p. 168 n.], ‘ the subject-matter 
or contents of Ai^oka’s proclamation, viz,, the Buddhist 
propaganda ’ — ‘ iya cha at he,’ instead of the usual ‘ iyam 
dhamma-lipi likhita.’ The other point of difference is 
the dir<X5t reference to the inscription of the king’s mes- 
sage on rocks (pavatisu)^ in M.B.E. I, and not on slabs of 
stone (sila-phalaka) as mentioned in P.E. VII. Perhaps 
a difference of meaning was -intended in these two expres- 
sions : a slab of stone might be found as much on a pillar 
as on a rock, and in that case the passage in questi<m ih 
P,E. VII mighdb refer only to the Pillar Edicts, 
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There are other passages in the M.R.E. which are of 
great significance for the entire A^okan chronology. The 
significance will be realised by equating these passages 
with certain other passages occurring in R.E. XIII. These 
two sets of passages are given below : 

(1) M.R.E. I : Adhikani adhatiyani vasani ya 

hakam upasake no tu kho ba^aih pra- 
kamte husam, 

ekam savachharaih satireke tu kho samvachha- 
ram, 

yam maya saihghe upayite baglham cha me 
pakamte [11. 1 — 3, Brahmagiri text]. 

(2) R-.E. XIII : L. 1 — ^Atha-vasa-abhisitasa Deva- 

napriasa Priadra^isa rafio kaliga vijita. . . 

L. 2i — Tato pacha adhuna ladhe§u kalige§u 
tivre dhrama-^ilana • dhrama-kamata dhra- 
manu^asti cha Devanapriyasa. 

In (1) A^oka states ; “ For more than two years and 
a half that I had been an U pasaka, lay- worshipper, I had 
not exerted myself well. But a year — indeed, for more 
than a year — that 1 approached the Sahgha I exerted 
myself greatly.” 

In (2) Asoka states : “ In the eighth year of his coro- 
nation the king conquered the country of the Kalingas . . . 
Thereafter, now that the Kalingas were conquered, the 
king’s cultivation of Dharma, love of Dharma and preach- 
ing of the Dharma became intense (‘ tivra ’).” 

The passage referring to the intensity of the king’s 
zeal for the Dharma in (2) should be equated and consider- 
ed along with the passage in (1) referring to his great 
exertions (‘ badhaiii cha me pakamte ’) on behalf of the 
Dharma. In both (1) and (2), again, there is a reference 
to a stage in Ai^oka’s life which was marked by a want 
of exertion and zeal for the Dharma. 
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i.e., the wild tribes, who had formerly known nothing of 
them.” I suggest the following further and more prob- 
able interpretations : 

(1) Within this interval in Jambudvipa men who were 
‘ unmingled with gods ’ {i.e., had no gods or no religion) 
came to be ‘ mingled with gods ’ (i.e., became religious, 
01 worshippers of gods). 

By Asoka’s missionary activities following a closer 
contact with the Sahglia, the cause of religion had made 
a considerable advance among the jieoples of India. 

(2) Within this interval, in Jambudvi{)a, men whose 
gods were disunited had become men whose gods were 
united. 

In other words, within this interval of time, the 
strife of gods and their worshippers {i.e., of the jarring 
sects) had largely ceased in the country. In other edicts, 
Asoka inculcates religious toleration, and respect for 
Brahman as as well as iSramanas; hero he states that as 
the consequence of religious discipline he reached the 
stage of which he perceived that the diverse religions and 
the various gods worsliipped by different sects could be (and 
ought to be) harmonised. The harmony of religions 
now became to him a, conscious pursuit. 

Of these two interpretations, the first is inapplicable 
lo the Rupnath and Maski inscriptions which speak only 
of the union of gods previously disunited, and have no 
reference to men or to the progress of religion or godliness 
among men. The Rupnath Inscription definitely states 
that the gods were disunited before and are now united, 
i.e., religious strife, thq war of sects, had largely ceased; 
the Maski Inscription is equally clear in its reference to 
the harmonization of gods and religions. 

The only remaining inscription which has preserved 
this passage intact is that at Brahmagiri and it men- 
tions both men and gods. -And it can be interpreted in 
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either of the two ways, (1) and (2). ‘ Misa devehi,’ if 

construed as ‘ mingled with the gods,’ would give the same 
meaning as (1); if rendered as ‘ united along with their 
gods,' or ‘ united by or through their gods,’ it would give 
the same meaning as (2). Indeed, ‘ amisii samana 
munisa ’ can hardly mean ‘ disunited with the gods,’ as 
it must under the interpretation (1); the natural meaning 
is ‘ disunited among themselves,’ which agrees with (2). 

Accordingly, (2) which suits all the readings must be 
the correct rendering. 

As'oka then proceeds to point out that the promotion 
of religious unity among the sects is not the mon(>poly 
or special privilege of princes or other highly placed men; 
amity, and toleration in religion, can he equally promoted 
by other men, however low their station in life. Every 
one can, and ought to praiiise this virtue. 

After dilating on a man’s obligation in relation to 
the followers of other religions, this edict teaches a man’s 
duties in other relations of life, c.g.. towards parents, 
preceptors, kinsmen, neighbours, animals, etc. The 
theme of the edict is a man’s duties towards his fellow- 
men or fellow-crcjitures in different relations of life. 

Besides the above two interpretations, a third inter- 
pretation may also be suggested as a very plausible one 
from the context of the passage. It would appear from 
the context that A^oka says in effect : ‘ ‘ By a little more 
than a year’s exertion lo ! I have made such progress 
(‘badhara me pakamte — pakamasa hi iyam phale ) : it 
is, indeed, the men in JambudvTpa (the best country, ac- 
cording to our sacred texts, for spiritual life) who could 
thus have ‘ commerce with the gods ’ in such a short time. 
But let ifnot be understood that such progress is only for 
the great like me. ‘ Tt is easier for a camel to enter the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter heaven. 
Great or small, all must exert themselves. Then alone 
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will the Pilgrims’ Progress (‘ prakrama ’) lead to the 
Promised Land (vipula sarga).” In this interpretation, 
the exertion and its results are personal to the king and 
are not objective in their reference. Asoka is here making 
an appeal to his people for the moral life on the strength 
of his own experience, the success of his })ersonal self- 
exertions. The other interpretations would assume that 
Asoka by a year’s propagandist work had made the entire 
people godlike, or the wilder tribes acquainted with the 
gods, or had harmonised the warring creeds. Therefore 
the subjective reference of the passage would make a better 
sense. As regards the superior spiritual potentialities of 
the people of Jambudvipa on which the Indian sacred 
works are fond of dwelling, we may refer to Manu’s de- 
finition of Brahmavarta as ‘ the laud created by the gods ’ 
or to a typical passage in the Visnupurana where it is 
stated that birth in India is the final felicity rewarding 
spiritual merit accumulated in a thousand lives, that those 
born in India can surpass even the gods in spiritual prog- 
ress and that, acx^ordingly, the gods themselves seek 
birth in this holy land. This sentiment we find first ex- 
pressed in the Atharvaveda. 

The following passage in the Minor Rock Edict I of 
Asoka is one of the notorious cruxes of A^okan Inscrip- 
tions and can be l)est explained on the basis of a compara- 
tive study of its different readings, viz., 

Br. ‘ lyaih cha savane savapite vyuthena 200 
50 6.’ 

Ru. ‘ Vyuthena savane kate 200 50 6 sata vivasa 
ta.’ 

Sa. ‘ lyaih cha savane vivuthena duve sapaihna- 
lati sata vivutha ti 200 50 6.’ 

(1) From the above readings it is evident that ‘ vyu- 
thena ’ or ‘ vyuthena ’ anik ‘ vivuthena ’ .may be equated, 
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as also ‘ vivutha ’ and ‘ vivasa.’ Here ‘ vivutha ’ is also 
common to the two equations : therefore the words 
‘ vyutha,’ ‘ vyutha,’ ‘ vivutha,’ and ‘ vivasa ’ are cognate. 
Now ‘ vivasa ’ means literally ‘ dwelling out (or away 
from home).’ It may apply to a tour, or a mission, and 
the days of such a tour (or mission) may be numbered as 
so many ‘ vivasas.’ And ‘ vyutha ’ or ‘ vyutha [ — Sans. 
‘ vyusite ’ or ‘ vyusta,’ absent from home, or ‘ one who 
has passed {e.g., ratrim, a night)’ (Monier Williams’ Dic- 
tionary)] may mean one who is on tour or mission. No 
doubt we have other uses of ‘ vyusta ’ in the Kautiliya 
I IT G and 7 ] in the sense of ‘ the regnal year, month, fort- 
night and day ’ ; in the Varaha Srauta Sutra [ Akula- 
pada, khanda ITT] in the sense of the fourth ‘ Yama ’ 
01 - last part of night time; or in the Baudhayana Dharma 
Sutra [IV. 5, 30] in the sense of ‘ having spent the night 
(in prayer)’; but in these inscriptions of A^oka, ‘ Vyutha ’ 
or ‘ Vyutha ’ has to be derived from ‘ Vivasa ’ and must 
be connected with a tour or mission, away from home or 
headquarters. 

(2) Next consider the numerals 200 50 6. 

The Hupnath reading ‘ 200 50 G sata vivasata ’ (or 
as proposed by Hultzsch) and the Sahasram ‘ duve 
sapamna lati sata vivutha ti ’ both show that this is the 
number of ‘ vivasas ’ or ‘ vivuthas.’ 

If ‘ vivasa ’ or ‘ vivutha ’ stands for days away from 
headquarters, then we have 25G such days. 

If ‘vivasa ’ or ‘ vivutha,’ like ‘ vyutha,’ means ‘ offi- 
(ier or a mission or expedition,’ or ‘ officer despatched,’ 
then we have 25G officers (by whom the proclamation is 
despatched to as many quarters). In the South Indian 
inscription of Brahmagiri the figures 200 50 6 immediately 
following ‘ savapite vyuthena ’ indicate customary parti- 
culars about the proclamation and from the Rupnath and 
Sahasram inscriptions we find that these particulars relate 
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either to the date or the method of despatch. They tell 
of all the methods by which Asoka sought to give publicity 
to his proclamations. Jlo would first have them inscribed 
(‘ lekhapetnvalata ’) on r(»ck (‘ pavatisu ’) and pillar 
(‘ silathaiiibhasi '), fixed and permanent; he would also 
have them eireulated in diflerent local areas by despatch- 
ing his Publicity Officers, or copies of his Proclamations. 
Indeed, we must find a difference of meaning in ‘ Savane 
Savapite ’ of Brahma giri text and ‘ Savane Kate ’ of 
Rtipuath. For while ‘ savapite ’ refers to the hearing of 
the proclamation, ‘ kate ’ = ‘ krita ’ refers to the drafting 
of the proclamation, according to Panini’s rules ‘ Adhi- 
kritya krite granthe ’ and ‘ Krite granthe ’ [IV. 3, 89. 116]. 

(3) In tlic Sahasram Inscription, ‘ duve samparhna- 
lati sata ’ gives in words (he meaning of the figures ‘ 200 
50 6.’ Here ‘ lati ’ cannot stand for ‘ rati ’ (night), be- 
cause in that case wo have ‘ two (fifty-six nights) hundred ’ 
or ‘ twa) fifty-six (nights hundred),’ meaning ‘ nights two 
hundred fifty-six,’ but for this to mean 256, we must have 
the place-value, if not the full decimal scale of notation. 
Before the device of place-value came to be in vogue, 
'■ fifty-six (added to) two hundred ’ would be necessary, 
i.e., there must be ‘ ati ’ or ‘ adhika ’ between fifty-six 
and two hundred to express 256. Hence ‘ lati ’ contains 
‘ ati.’ It cannot possibly stand for ‘ rati,’ ‘ rdtrV It is 
true that the place-value is mentioned in Vasubandhu and 
the Vyasahhasya as in common use, and this may take us 
back on the most favourable supposition to the second cen- 
tury A.D. as the era of its introduction, but as regards the 
A^okan Inscriptions the very figures 200 50 6 show that 
the device of the place-value was not yet in existence. 
Nor can it be said that ‘ duve sapamnalati sata ’ simply 
reads in words the figures 200 50 6; this cannot explain 
‘ sapamna ’ for 50 6, nor the intervention of ‘ saparima ’ 
between ‘ duve ’ and ‘ sata.’ 
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Turning to the question, what is la in lati ? we have 
two possible interpretations ; 

(/’) ‘ ISaparhnalati ’ = ‘ sapaihiia sati ’ = ‘ Sa paihna- 
sa-ati ’ = fifty-six (added to). 

Here la must be taken to be the scribe’s mistake for 
,s'fl or sa or ‘ pamnala ’ is a dialectical variant of ‘ paih- 
na^a,’ (though not phonetically sound). 

{ii) (Originally) ‘ sjipariina ’ i ‘ ati ’ = ‘ sapamna- 
yati,’ (or ‘ sapamnayati ' saparanalati.’ 

Now in the Rupnath Inscription itself, we find la for 
ya, either by the scribe's mistake, or (though this is a 
phonetic heresy) by a dialectic variant, as in the expression 
‘ pavatisu lekhapetava/ata,’ 1. 4, which must be ‘ pavatisu 
lekhapetavayata.’ as we find by comparison with ‘ sila- 
thambhasi lakhapctavayata ’ of 1. 5. We may note that 
in Rupnath we have both the forms ‘ viiya ' and ‘ vaya,’ 
e.g., ‘ vivasetavayati ’ of 1. 5. 

(4)f ‘ Sata ’ in Rilpmith and ‘ satii ’ in Sahasram ap- 
liear at first sight to mean the same thing, but this is not so. 
In ‘ 200 50 6 sata vivasa ’ (Rupnath), ‘ sata ’ cannot mean 
hundred, for it would give 2 5 0 00; and ‘ sata ’ in ‘ duve 
sapamnalati sata ’ must mean ‘ hundred ’ as otherwise we 
do not get 256. In ‘ sata vivasa,’ therefore, ‘ sata ’ stands 
for ‘ santah.’ 

In the light of the above explanations (1), (2) and 
(3), the following interpretations of the text are possible ; 

(i) ‘ The proclamation has been issued by (me) 
on tour, when 256 da,ys had been spent.’ 

Naturally a diary of the tour would be kept, and this 
proclamation was dated the 256th ‘ vivasa ’ or day of ab- 
sence on tour. 

(n) Taking ‘ vivutha,’ ‘ vivasa ’ = missioners (for 
despatch) [cf. ‘ vivasetavaya ’.of Rupnath j, ‘ the pro- 
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ciamation has been issued (by me) on tour and 256 officers 
have been despatched (to as many districts or quarters) 
with the proclamations.’ 

It may be noted in passing that 256 = 16x16 or 
4x8x8. It may be an auspicious number, or may stand 
for 32 sub-divisions of 8 quarters, or for the number of 
districts in the particular administrative area. 
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AGE OF THE STfJPA OF BARHUT. 

B. M. FMRUA, M.A., D.Lit., 

Professor of Pali, Calcutta Unii'ersity. 

The inscription on the Eastern Gateway of the Stupa 
of Barhut clearly records that this stone-structure with its 
ornamental finish was set up by King Dhanabhuti in the 
dominion of the Sutigas. King Dhanabhuti himself is 
represented as the son of ‘ Agaraju ’ and grandson of 
King Visvadeva. This inscription can be constructed as 
meaning that when King Dhanabhuti erected this gate- 
way, the Suhgas wielded their suzerain power over an 
extensive empire in Aryavarta. The fragments of two 
other inscriptions also go to show that two other gateways 
01 their ornamental arches were erected by the same king. 
It cannot be definitely maintained, as has been done by 
Dr. Biihlerj^and other scholars like Dr. Hultzsch, that King 
Dhanabhuti, the royal donor of the gateways, was a feu- 
datory of the Sungas. Dhanabhiiti seems to have been a 
king of the Mathura region, and it has yet to be ascer- 
tained whether this region was then included in the Sunga 
empire or not. What is apparent from these inscription i 
is that King Dhanabhuti was an ally of the Sungas, if 
not exactly a feudatory. On the evidence of his inscrip- 
tions Dr. Biihler suggested 150 B.C. as the probable date 
of the Barhut Gateways, and indirectly that of the Bar- 
hut Inner Bailing. Sir Alexander Cunningham who at 
first presumed an earlier date, going back to the reign of 
Ai^oka, authorised later Dr. J. Anderson to record his 
opinion in favour of the date .suggested by Dr. Biihler. 
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One of the votive labels records a rail-bar, included 
in the inner railing, to be a gift of Prince Vrddhapala, 
the son of King Dhanabhuti. Another label records 
another such rail-bar to be a gift of Queen Nagarak§ita, 
probably the wife of the same king. There can be no 
doubt that these two rail-bars were contemporaneous with 
the gateways that were erected by Dhanabhuti. But we 
do not understand how 150 B.C. can be definitely fixed 
as a date, or how this date can be regarded as the only 
date of the whole of the Barhut Inner Bailing with its 
quadrants and returns, and with its inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. Dhanabhuti’s inscriptions enable one to under- 
stand that the gateways were erected by him ‘ during the 
reign of the Suiigas,’ and infer that the rail-bars recorded 
to be gifts of his wife and son were put in at the same 
time. The expression ‘ during the reign of the Sungas ’ 
is rather vague from the point of chronology, seeing that 
the Sunga-reign covered about 112 years, from circa 184 
to 72 B.C. The real point at issue is whether the date 
ascertainable from Dhanabhuti’s inscriptions and records 
of gifts oif his wife and son represents the beginning or 
close of the Sunga-reign, and the commencement or the 
consummation of the Barhut G-ate Bailing. Dr. Wad- 
dell rightly contends that the whole railing does not be- 
long to one period, since this gateway does not appear to 
be an original investing structure at all.^ But his inter- 
est is not so much to fix the lower limit as the upper. 
Without raising any question as to 150 B.C. being the 
lower limit, he seems concerned to push back the upper 
limit to the Mauryan*Age, if not precisely to the time of 
A^oka, thus tending to confirm in the main the views of 
Cuimingham as he had expressed them in his ‘ Stupa of 
Bharhut.’ M. Foucher expresses his opinion in a non- 


‘ J. R. A. S, 1914, pp. 138 foil. 
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contentious, less committal and apparently more accurate 
form, and says : “ On one of the jambs of the eastern gate, 
found in situ, we read, in a somewhat later script, a men- 
tion of the ephemeral suzerain dynasty of the Suhgas, 
which succeeded the Mauryas towards the year 180 B.C. ; 
it relates to the erection of the gate, or, to be more exact, 
the replacement- of an old wooden model by a stone- work; 
and thus we feel certain that towards the end of the second 
century the final touch must have been given to the de- 
coration of the Stupa, commenced no doubt, during the 
third.”' 

Dr. Waddell’s contention for an earlier beginning is 
quite reasonable, but his grounds are faulty. M. Foucher’s 
opinion has the merit of extending the range of chrono- 
Ic^ and placing it between the third century B.C. and 
the end of the second century, but it is vague as it relates 
to the chronological position of the whole sanctuary, begin- 
ning with the Stupa and ending with the Torana. The 
real questions of importance are ; (1) when was the 
Stupa built and by whom? and (2) what is the relative 
chronology of successive stages in the growth of the inner 
railing from its rude beginning to its final form ? 

As to the date and builder of the Stupa, we find 
Barhut is not one of the eight places where ten mounds 
were built by Ajata^atru, the king of Magadha, and others 
— eight for the bodily remains, one for the vessel in which 
the body had been burnt, and one for the embers of the 
funeral pyre of the Buddha, immediately after his demise 
HSjagaha, Vesali, Allakappa, Ramagama, Vethadipa. 
Pava„ Kusinara and Pippalivana are the places where 
these mounds were made. A few verses forming the epi- 
logue of the Mahaparinibbanasutta and added, according 
to Buddhaghosa, by the Theras in Ceylon, seem to refer to 


* Th« Beginnings of Baddhist Art, p, 34. 
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redistribution of the relics, which took place later on, and 
enshrinement of the same in such places as Gandhara and 
Kalinga.’ The corresponding verses in the Buddhavam^a, 
evidently interpolated by the same agency, hint at the same 
fact, one of the MSS. also mentioning Simhala (Ceylon) 
among the countries where the mounds were built in later 
times. These verses had been added before the Pali canon 
was finally rehearsed and committed to writing during 
the reign of Vattagamani, the king of Ceylon, towards 
the end of the first century B.C. Later traditions in the 
Pali Chronicles and Commentaries, as well as in the 
Sanskrit Avadanas, associate the work of redistribution 
of the relics with A^oka. These traditions also record 
that a tope was built by and during the reign of King 
Ajata^atru to deposit in one place relics collected by the 
venerable Mahakai^yapa from all the mounds except one 
in Ramagrama. It is King A^oka who after a careful 
search was able to locate the Ajata^atru tope, and succeeded 
ia reopening it and redistributing the remains deposited 
there. Thus the building of the Stupa at Barhut, if it 
enshrined the remains of the Buddha, was not possible 
before this redistribution took place during the reign of 
A^oka. 

Was A{ioka himself the builder of the Stupa? In 
none of his edicts, hitherto discovered, he claims that he 
was the builder of any Stupa. In each and all of them 
he evinces a keen interest for having his instructions and 
proclamations permanently inscribed on rocks (Pavata), 
stone slabs (Silaphalaka) and stone-pillars (Silathambha). 
In the Bhabru Edict he has addressed himself to the 
Buddhist Church. In three of his edicts inscribed on three 
pillars, set up in Sarnath, Kau^ambi and Safiohi, he has 
proclaimed his high authority to turn out all dissenti^t 

s Btiddhiat SuttM, S. B, E., Vod. Xt, pp. im88, 
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elements in the Buddhist Church and suppress schisms. 
His Sarnath Pillar Edict contains statements indicative 
of the fact that when it was issued, there were Buddhist 
churches or missions working among people in countries 
beyond and adjoining his dominions. Sarnath, Kau^ambi 
and Safichi are places forming halting stations of 
Dak§inapatha, the Southern-trade-route. Barhut was 
situated in a jungle- tract lying at the point where this 
route extending southward from Kau^ambl, turned west- 
ward, leading to Sanchi. His edicts are dated up to his 
twenty-seventh regnal year. They keep us in the dark as 
to what happened during the remaining ten years of his 
reign. The Pali legend attribute to him the credit of 
building 84,000 Viharas and distributing the relics amongst 
them. The Avadana stories, on the other hand, tend to 
create an impression that King A^oka was the builder of 
84,000 Dharmaraj ikas or Stupas that shone forth all over 
India like so many autumn-clouds and enshrined the 
remains of the Buddha.^ In the Divyavadana we read : 

The king having made 84,000 boxes of gold, silver, 
crystal and lapis lazuli, put the relics therein, and handed 
them over to the Yaksas along with 84,000 jars and the 
same number of plates (Patta). He let off these daring 
agents, commanding them to erect a Dharmaraj ika in any 
town, insignificant, best or average, in the great earth 
extending as far as the seas, wherever a crore filled (the 
jars). It happened that at Taxila alone 36 crores (were 
collected), compelling the agents, according to the king’s 
command, to part with 36 boxes. The matter was referred 
to the king, and the king, anxious to see the relics distri- 
buted over a larger area, ordered them to spare just one 
box for the place where 35 crores or more (were collected).”® 


* Bivy&vadgna, p. 381. 

* DivySvadSna, p. 381, 
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The difference in the two traditions cannot be remoyed 
unless it be supposed that by Viharas were not meant the 
monasteries but resorts or places of pilgrimage attached 
to the different monasteries. The Divyavadana story gives 
tin account of King Anoka’s pious tour® in course of which 
he visited all important places associated with the life of 
the Buddha, honouring each by building a sanctuary 
(Caitya)^ and making a largess of money, and when the 
pilgrim reached Jetavana, his attention was drawn to the 
Stupas built there for the remains of Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Mahaka^yapa and Ananda. The sanc- 
tuaries built by Af^oka, such as those at LumbinI where 
the Buddha was born and at Sarnath where he delivered 
the first sermon, have survived to the present day and are 
all found to be towering monoliths and nothing else. If 
the word Vihara be taken in its ordinary sense, one must 
understand that the relics were distributed among the 
different monasteries or Saiigharamas, and the monks of the 
local monastery were the persons who sought and secured 
the help from princes and peoples to build the Stupa with 
all its outer constructions and artistic designs. Though 
these monks made the plans and devised the ways and 
means to carry them into practice, the Stupas were ascribed 
to A^oka for the impetus given by him. If so, the Barhut 
Stupa need not be supposed to have been built by King 
A^oka or during his reign, the more cogent hypothesis 
being that the structure was built by the monks of the 
Barhut Church in a post-A^okan time. 

From its internal history one can easily infer that the 
Barhut sanctuary was not built in a day but by successive 
steps, at intervals and according to opportunities. We 

* Divyavadana, p. 389 Ml. 

^ The King’s object was to mark each spot for the good of 
posterity (cihnani kuryam pa^cimasySm janatSyam anngra- 
hartham), 
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can conceive a stage in its life when the mound was enclosed 
by a railing of rough-hewn stone, with four quadrants, 
four entrances, a square coping with certain ornamenta- 
tions on its outer face, and some statues of demi-gods and 
demi-goddesses on terminus pillars. 

In the second stage when the eastern terminus pillar 
of south-eastern quadrant was recorded to be the Barhut 
First Pillar and a gift of CapadevI, the wife of Revati- 
mitra, of Vidisa, some alterations were made, resulting in 
the replacement of the right terminus pillar in each 
quadrant by one connected with a return added at the time 
and bearing a lion-statue guarding the approach, the 
inclusion of this pillar with one statue cut off within the 
quadrant, the reproduction of the statue cut off on a face 
of another intermediate pillar, the carving of the coping 
and its ornamentation with two borders, creeper-and-lotus- 
designs and Jataka-sccnes on its inner face, and the 
erection of two gates, probably those of the South and the 
North, each consisting of two plain pillars with square 
shafts. In this stage a few other statues of demi-gods 
and demi-goddesses were carved on three out of four right 
terminus pillars in the quadrants. It is also conceivable 
that the copings over the returns were of a square shape 
without any ornamentation, and had no other sculptures 
but the lion-statues in their outer ends ; that some of the 
medallion-carvings with lotus-designs and flower composi- 
tions appeared on some of the quadrant pillars and rail- 
bars ; and that the side or face of some of the left terminus 
pillars in quadrants was as yet plain or without any statue. 
The artists employed hailed all from localities where 
Brahml was the current script. If Capadevi, the female 
donor of the first pillar, were connected with a Sunga 
royal family in Vidisa. as we believe she was, this stage 
must have been reached during the viceroyalty of 
Agnimitra. The first pillar is sculptured with a scene 
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of arrival of a royal procession carrying a relic-casket, 
while a panel in the corresponding coping-stone contains 
a scene of the same procession in progress. The name of 
the king leading the procession is not mentioned. All 
are presumed to know it fully well who he was. If King 
A^oka was meant here to be the leader, the Stupa must 
have as a structure been built and enshrined during his 
reign. The rod of the standard is represented like an 
Abakan pillar with a cylindrical shaft and a lotus-ornament 
at its capital. 

The third stage was reached during the reign of the 
same Suhga d5masty. When King Dhanabhuti erected the 
gateways he employed some artists, who hailed from a 
north-western region where KharosthT was the current 
script, to do the work. The jambs of the Eastern Gateway 
show each a combination of four octagons and jointly 
support the ornamental arch containing a symbolical outline 
of the present life of the Buddha. The capital, lotus- 
ornament and crowning animal figures are distinctive 
features of Asokan monoliths that still linger in these 
3 a mbs representing the richest combination and final 
development in the Barhut style of octagonal pillars. The 
upper continuation of the gateway pillars contains four 
examples of Persepolitan columns, bearing a dear 
testimony to the work done by artists from the north-west. 
The balusters in the arch show a synthesis of Barhut 
octagons and Persepolitan pillars, the upper portions 
including the shafts remaining loyal to the Barhut style 
and the lower portions or bases corresponding to the 
Persepolitan. In the case of two gateways, probably 
ornamental arches were superimposed upon pillars with 
square shafts, serving later as jambs. The pieces of these 
pillars that now remain bear sculptures representing some 
stories of the present and past of the Buddha’s life. These 
sculptures must have been carved by the same artiste, 
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since the pillars of Suddhodana’s palace, represented in 
the scene of renunciation, are precisely of the same style 
and show the same technique as balusters in the arch of 
the Eastern Gateway. These artists must have also 
worked on the Great Bailing, either fashioning some of 
the pillars and rail-bars or carving new sculptures, or 
inserting new pillars and rails; in short, giving finiabing 
touch to the work of repair or decoration. The parts 
bearing evidence of their workmanship can be distinguished 
by the paleographic similarity of the labels inscribed 
therein with the inscriptions of Ghanabhuti on the gate- 
ways. The King himself appears to have figured as a wor- 
shipper of the ‘ Bodhi ’ on the lower architrave. The railing 
pillars fashioned in the second stage can be broadly 
distinguished from those done in the third by battalions 
under lotus arches in the upper border of upper half- 
medailions as contrasted with railing and other designs. 
Whether a little earlier or later, several sculptures must 
be connected with the third stage, particularly those coping 
panels, pillar-statues and medallion-carvings in the labels 
of which a special form of the Brahmi letter for ja- 
occurs, and those scenes in the square and oblong panels 
on the return pillars and rails. In three of these square 
and oblong panels we see a representation of pillars 
reminding one of A'^okan monoliths, and the sculptured 
scenes themselves presuppose legends referring to Anoka’s 
pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya and Kusinara. The scenes with 
the labels containing the special letter ( ^ ) and one of the 
return pillar scenes with a label referring to Vidura and 
Ptirpaka illustrate three of the ten lengthy Jatakas form- 
ing the 6th volume in Fausboll’s edition of the Jataka- 
commentary. The square and oblong panels contain scenes 
based upon legends corresponding to certain episodes in 
the Lalitavistara, as well as representations of palatial 
mansions. These go to standardise the octagonal pillars 
8T 
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as a Barhut style. Even' among the scenic examples of 
Ai^okan monoliths, there is one which is distinguished by 
an ornamental bracket. We cannot but agree with Dr. 
Kramrisch in thinking that the zenith of the Barhut art 
was reached in the carvings on the Prasenajit Pillar and 
in those sculptures in the return rail panels that were 
worked up on the same model. 

The stage of paleography beyond Dhanabhuti’s inscrip- 
tions on the Barhut Gateways is that of Brahmi letters 
with matra, serifs or thickened tofs appearing in inscrip- 
tions on the Gateway of the Great Saflchi Stupa. The 
stage of development beyond ornamentation and symbolism 
in the Barhut arches can be clearly traced in Che arches 
of the Saflchi Gateways. The stage of abridgment beyond 
the Barhut Jataka-scheme is represented by four separate 
(fetches on the four Saflchi Gateways. The Saflchi 
plastic representations begin where the Barhut sculptures 
end. If Tumbavana or Tubavana referred to in some 
of the votive labels inscribed on the railing of the Saflchi 
Stupa I, be the jungle-tract where Barhut is situated, the 
Stupa at Barhut was well-known as a Buddhist sanctuary 
when this railing was constructed, completed or repaired. 
The Saflchi and other Bhilsa topes enshrine the relics of 
some distinguished disciples of the Buddhai,^ including 
among them those who were known to have been sent to 
Haimavata or Himalayan region as missionaries during 
the reign of A^oka, in his 18th regnal year. If it cannot 
be proved that all of these missionaries had predeceased 
King A^oka or that the relics enshrined were deposited 
from time to time, these topes must be relegated to a post- 
A^okan time. 

* See inscriptions on Cunningham’s Bhilsa topee, Geiger on 
the importance of the Eelio-casket inscriptions in the Preface 
to his trans^lation of the Mahavamsa, p. xix. Gf . Buddhist India, 
pp. 396-801, 
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So far as the life-history of the Barhut Bailing is 
concerned, we are to conceive three stages, one of which is 
pre-Sunga stage, i.e., Mauryan but not necessarily Ai^okan; 
it is probably post-Aiokan. The second or middle stage 
must be dated as early as 150 B.C. and third or final as 
late as 100 B.C., half a century being suflBlcient, upon the 
whole, for the development of the Barhut plastic art from 
the first to the Prasenajit Pillar. The Lohapasada and 
the great Thupa, built in Ceylon during the reign of King 
Duttagamani and described in the Mahavamsa and its 
I’ika, are important in the history of Buddhism as an 
evidence of the development of art that took place just at 
the close of the Suhga-reign on the model of Barhut. 

Apart from other details having their peculiar signi- 
ficance, the account of the Lohapasada is here important 
as indicating that the serpentine line on the Barhut Coping 
with lotus-blossoms and Jataka-scenes in its undulations 
was meant to be a creeper (Lata) and not a lotua-stalk;’ 
that the nets of gems, metals, bells and lotuses, the pillars 
surmounted by the figures of lions, tigers and other animals 
and by those of the gods, and the representations of the 
sun, the moon and the stars were among the means of 
decorations.^ 

The account of carvings in the relic-chamber of the 
great Thupa has here a twofold importance : (1) as setting 
forth a scheme of Jataka similar to Barhut, and (2) as 
giving a general idea of the details of ornamentation and 


* Mahavamsa, XXXII, 34: — 

Nanaratnapaduma tattha tattha yatharaham, 

Jatakani ca tatth’eva asum sonnalataatare. 

Dr. Geiger transilates : “ lotus-blossoms made of various 
gems were fitly pilaced here and there and Jataka-tales in the same 
place within a festoon of gold.” 

»o Mahavamsa, XXVII, 27— 3S. 
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a clue to identification of the figures of various deities, 
demi-gods and derni-goddesses.” 


11 Mahnvamsa, XXX, 89-4)4. 
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YOGIMAIIA C’AVE INSCRIPTION : 

IS IT BUDDHISTIC? 

I). N. SEN, M.A., 

Principal, Bihar National College, Patna. 

I 

The occasion for this enquiry was the publication of 
an article on the subject in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society (Vol. IX, Parts III and IV, 1923). 
There were m^ny attempts at deciphering and interpret- 
ing the inscription by well-known Indologists, among 
them our scholarly friend, Mr. Jayaswal. But the most 
recent of these attempts was that of Dr. A. P. Banerjee- 
Shastri, who is a specialist in MagadhI and thus possesses 
an advantage which many others cannot claim. A care- 
ful study of the article impressed me with the idea that 
the writer thought that the inscription was a fragment of 
a judgment in accordance with the Buddhist Canon law 
I conifess it gave me a rude shock as I could not conceive 
how the amours of a dancer could have interested Bud- 
dhist monks, who not only sat in solemn conclave to dis- 
cuss the subject, but also immortalised their decision by 
incising it on stone. Once the enquiry was started I found 
that it was necessary to consider the inscription in all 
its aspects. I now propose to place before you the con- 
clusions I have arrived at and my grounds for doing so. 

The first mention of the cave and the inscription oc- 
curs in the Archaeological Survey of India Report, Vol. 
XIII. Mr. J. D. Beglar, Assistant Director, ArchsBological 
Survey, in the course of a tour in. the South-Eastern Pro- 
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vinoes in 1874-75 and 1875-76, visited the place and pub- 
lished an account of it. He was of opinion that, at some 
remote period, the valley below was a lake and the caves 
were placed most picturesquely on its margin. Major- 
General Cunningham,^ then Director-General of Ardhseo- 
logical Survey, was the first to bring the inscription in 
the Yogimara Cave to the notice of the public. The next 
attempt was made by M. L. Abb4 Boyer,* who had to de- 
pend upon Cunningham’s facsimiles for his data. Fresh 
materials were collected by Bloch* and a new reading was 
the result of his investigations. He inspected the cave 
personally and took a photograph of which a facsimile was 
published in the A.S.R., 1903-04, and brought back with 
him also a paper impression. In 1902, H. P. Sastri’ 
published a translation in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Mr. JayaswaP had a photograph taken 
and published it with a reading and interpretation in 
1919. We have also Fleet,® and Liiders* among the 
scholars who have laboured for a clearer understanding 
of the inscription. Materials were again collected by 
Blackistone® who took a photograph and some paper im- 
pressions of the inscription. 

Just a word about the site of our Cave. It is one of 
two adjoining caves in the Ramgarh Hill, in Surguja 
State. The hill itself is of considerable archaeological 
interest, there being stone gateways, rock caves, and a 


t C. I. I, Vol. I. 

® Journal Asiatique, X Serie, Tome III, No. 3, p. 478. 
» A. S. E., 1903-4, p. 123. 

« Proc. A. S. B., 1902, p. 90. 

5 1. A., XLVIT, 1919, p. 131. 

«J. A. R. S., 1907, p. 611, note 4. 

* Bruchstiicke, p. 41. 

• Not published. 
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natural tunnel large enough to allow an elephant to pass 
through, and a deserted fortress not far off. There is an 
old temple on the top oif the hill where pilgrims resort 
every year for worship, and, as usual, a fair is held. The 
second Cave is believed to have been an ancient theatre. 
It has an inscription in it of the same date as that of the 
Yogimara Cave, but written in a more polished and ornate 
style, a poetical effusion describing the Spring Carnival, 
which was usually held on a full-moon day in spring.’ 

II 

I read the first line of the inscription as — 
gUTANUKANAMA.’ 

A careful scrutiny of the letters in the excellent 
photograph taken by Mr. Blackistone in 1913-14 will show 
that the last two letters of the line are “ y ” and a 
reading of the facsimile of this paper impression leaves 
no room for doubt on the subject. There is no vertical 
line after nama, though it is present in the body of the 
inscription below. This is because the vertical line is 
meant only to be a mark for separating important groups 
of words, which purpose is served, in A^oka inscriptions, 
by blank spaces, to which attention was drawn by Dr. 
Bloch. It is not exactly a sign of punctuation. 

‘SUTANUKA NAMA’ = ‘SUTAiNTrKA NAMA. 

In Prakrit Magadhi ^ (palatal) is used for s, and short 
vowels for long. The meaning is ‘ Sutanuka by name.’ 


«BlocE, A. S, R., 1903-4, pp. 123-24; Beglar, A. S. R., 
XIII, p. 31; Blackistone, A. 8. R., Eastern Circle, 1913-14, pp. 
48-44. 
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The second line is — 

DEVADASIKYI ” 

The last part of the word has given considerable trouble. 
Having had at first to depend upon the older photographs, 
including Jayaswal’s, I read it as ye. Here again Blacki- 
stone’s photograph and paper impression have been of 
very great service. They fully support Dr. Bloch’s read- 
ing, The word is ‘ DEVADASIKYI,’ which is 

equivalent to Pali ‘ DEVADASSIKI ’ {deva-dassa-ika-i), 
the meaning being, one who sees Devas, an ikhkaiiu, or 
‘ seeress.’ These seeresses or oracles used to be DEVA- 
DASIS, dancers or temple attendants. The y of kyi is a 
local inflection and is found in Delhi-Siwalik as well as 
Kalsi inscriptions. “ The substitution of single s for 
double follows the same law as in ‘ PIYADASI.’ 

The third line, which is in larger letters, runs as 
follows ; 


SUTANUKA NAMA DEVADASIEYI 

This line is the same as the first two except for the vertical 
lines. It means there was a DEVADASSIKI, SUTA- 
NUKA by name. The words in this line are separated 
just in the same way as in the last — 


Bloch, Devadatikyi, A. S. R. 19(^-4, p. 128; Jayaswal, 
Devadasiy, Ind. Ant., July, 1919, p. 131; A. P. Banerjee, 
Devodcidy, J. B. 0. R. S., Voi. IX, Parts III and IT, p. 273; also 
compare the Y of the inscription with the y which is the last 
letter of the second line in the Radhia Inecription, Bp. Ind., 
Vdl; II, plate faeinir p’ 248. 

See Ealsi, Edict X, pcdatikye, natikye; Ed. X, JUdalokikye; 
Ed. XIII, Alikyashudale; Ed. Y, CMtatMkya, natikye; Ed. IV, 
pAnatikya. See also, Delhi^iwalik, Ed. VII, mlUamdikya, 
adhahesi kyani; also Dr, Bloch’s remark8> pp. 18^29, 'A. S. B., 
1903-4. 
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DEVADINE NAMA'/LUPADAKHE 
= a LUPADAKHE, DEVADINE by name. 

The fourth line reads thus — 

‘ TAM KAMAITHA BAiLU(LA)NASEYE V,”* 

‘ KAMAITHA ’ = ‘ KAMAITHTHA ’ = ‘ loved ’ (or 
caused to be loved), as has been generally accepted. 

Professor Banerjee-Shastri has read ‘ BALA- 
NASEYE ’ as ‘ BALUNASEYE.’ This alternative read- 
ing is accepted by some of the scholars. 

The letter la or lu presents some difficulty. The vowel 
mark is straight and not slightly curved as, and much 
shorter than, in lu of ‘ LUPADAKHE ’ in the last line. 
It seems also to be complicated by an upward stroke (J. B. 
0. B. S., IX, plate) which cuts right through the 
loop. A very careful consideration of the A. S. R. 
(1903-4) plate convinces me that the vowel mark is really 
absent and that there is an interruption of the loop at this 
point and the broken portion looks like an ‘ U ’ mark with 
the very unusual upward prolongation which is really 
suspicious.” 

The ‘ ha is not antastha but varglya ‘ha.' I 
propose to read the line as below in Pali : — 

‘ TAM KAMAITHTHA BARANASEYE.’ 

In the original A is used for A, L for R and E for A. 
The meaning of the line is — 


Bloch, A. S. R., 1903-4, p. 128; A. P. Banerjee-Shastri, 
J.B.O.R.S. ; ‘ BalunaSeye,’ Jayaswal, ‘ BahinaSeye.’ 

^ Compare the vowel marks in ht, nu, and lu of Lupadakhe 
with the M of this word. 

” Bloch, A. S. R., 1903-4, p. 123. Epigraphia Indica, II, 
plate facing p. 248. Also compare Bahuka, Bahuvidhe, Bahuni, 
BaJmke, Badham, Bandhana, Badhnnam, AmJ>akapilika, in the 
A4oka Pillar Edicts (I to IV). 
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‘ She had a lover belonging to Benares.’ 

The fifth line should be read as below : — 

‘ DEVABINE NAMA LUPADAKHE ’ 

In Pali this will be — 

‘ DEVADINNO NAMA RtJPADAiKKHO ’ 

■ DEVADINE ’ in the original = ‘ DEVADINNO ’ 
(Pali). 

The meaning of the line is — 

His name was ‘ DEVADINNA ’ and he was a sculp- 
tor or actor by profession. 

In reading the inscription, the vertical lines which have 
been placed after important wo'rds or combinations of 
words should not be taken as full stops. Blank spaces 
serve the same purpose in some A^oka edicts. 

Ill 

There is a general concensus of opinion that the in- 
scription, as judged by the letters, belongs to the third 
century B. C. or thereabouts. I will not waste the time 
of my readers by going into details about the grounds 
which lead to this conclusion. 

rv 

The language of the inscription is a Magadhi Dialect 
and has the following characteristics : — 

(1) the substitution of I for r 

(2) „ i for 8 

(3) „ e for a or a 

(4) short vowels for long. 
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V 

Meanings of Individual Words 

(1) DEVADAggTKI : The Brahmajala Sutta, it is 
true, mentions the word ‘ DEVAPAiPfHA ’ and it is also 
true that ‘ DEVAPARHA ’ is connected with ‘ DEVA- 
DAST.’ The annotator tells us that ‘ DEVAPAffHA ' 
means ‘ DEVADASIYA sarire DEVATAM otaretva 
paflha pucchanara ’ (Making a deity descend upon the 
body of a DEVADAST and asking her questions). 

This, however, was one of the practices which were 
severely condemned by Buddha. The “ SakkaputtiyE 
Samana ” or Buddha’s followers had, therefore, nothing 
to do with DEVADASTS. They were strictly enjoined 
not to. indulge in crystal gazing, mediuraship, prophesy- 
ing and other similar mystical practices of the day. 
VarunI in the Vessantara dataka has evidently the same 
meaning. A VarunI, according to the Pali annotator, is 
a ‘ Yakkhavista ikkhana,’ i.e., a possessed seeress, corres- 
ponding to the Greek Pythian oracle. T agree with Dr. 
Banerjee-Shastri that the simile of the prophetess cannot 
be in its entirety applied to Maddl as she was not a pro- 
jAetess. But it applies to her in so far as she behaved 
like a possessed woman. The Jataka says that, at the sig^t 
of her long-lost children, she behaved like one possessed. 
She was trembling with excitement and entirely lost her 
self-control and rushed upon her children, the milk gush- 
ing out in jets from her breasts. 

Attendants in Buddhist temples and Viharas were 
not Devadasis or Devadasas. The Vinaya rules dealt 
only with members of the brotherhood and not their lay 
followers. 

Stage women, women specially trained in music and 
dancing (Natakitthiya) and those who depended for a liv- 

on their perscmal charms. (Eupupajivinis) existed in 
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Buddha’s time. The first class of women, viz., Na^a- 
kitthiyas (actresses) were not then of the pronounced demi- 
monde class and music and dancing were among female 
accomplishments. The latter, viz,, the Ruptipajivinis, 
were courtesans. 

Coming nearer to the time of the inscription, in the 
Artha^astra of Kautilya, we find a class of women who 
used to be carefully trained for the stage and were called 
Rangopajivinyah. They had among other accomplish- 
ments, dancing, singing, playing on various kinds of 
musical instruments, proficiency in the use of vari- 
ous languages and reading peoples’ thoughts. Under 
the class Ganika was included actresses, dasis, dancing 
girls, etc. Naturally a Devadasi would be included in 
the same class though employed in temples. Sutannka of 
the inscription was presumably one of this class (Artha- 
sastra, Ganapati Sastri, pp. 305-6). In this work we 
have unmistakable evidence about the worship of deities 
and of building shrines for them. In the chapter on 
Durganive^a directions are given for building shrines 
for Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayantaka, Vaijayanta, 
Siva, Vai^ravana, A^vinls, and Sri Madira. Devadasis 
would naturally be attached to these shrines and their 
function would be that of temple attendants or dancers 
or both. 

In modern Buddhist temples, as in Ceylon, the Deva- 
dasa or Devadasi is unknown. The monks do most of 
the work themselves employing only sweepers for keeping 
the temple yards clean and for sanitary service. Th^ 
lead a simple life of study, contemplation and priestly 
ministrations and do not concern themselves about the 
worldly affairs of their lay disciples. According to the 
Sikkhapadas, lit. ‘enjoined instructions,’ a monk has to 
rigorously observe ten vows, one of which is to dinn all 
places of theatrical or oth«r entertainments and to avoid 
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everything which approaches worldly pomp or luxury 
The Devadasa or Devadasi has no place in Buddhist 
temples and even the name is not known except in the 
annotations of a date as remote from the time of Buddha 
as a millennium. The sacred Buddhist establishments 
with their shrines, libraries, preaching halls and residen- 
tial quarters are like oases in the midst of the wild waste 
of the world around them. The very suggestion of Deva- 
dasi as a Buddhist temple attendant is revolting. 

(2) KAMAITIIA ; In Pali this word is “ Kamaittha,” 
and is the third person, singular, past tense of the root 
Kam, and may be taken to mean loved or caused to be 
loved. The Sanskrit equivalent will be Kamayaficakre 
or Cakame; e.g., Kalahamso Manddrikarh Kdmayaie 
(Malatimadhava, 1. 2). Even supposing that the inscrip- 
tion referred to a judgment passed by a Buddhist eccle- 
siastical court, it would hardly make any difference whether 
the offending person was induced to ‘ love ’ or ‘ loved ’ 
of his or her own accord. Both are violations of the vow 
of celibacy in the case of monks and in the case of lay 
members, a violation of the corresponding Sikkhapada as 
altered to suit the conditions of the lives of householders, 
viz., ‘ Kdmesu mitthdcdrd veramani,' referring to offences 
against marital relations. 

(3) BALANASEYE : The Pali equivalent is ‘ BarS- 
naseya.’ This means belonging to or inhabitant of BarS- 
nasi. The first letter is not an antastha ‘ va ’ which we 
should expect if the term referred to the deity Varuna. 
BALANASEYE is a reading which has been supported 
by the eminent scholar T. Bloch. Even if we accept the 
reading BALUNASEYE, we should remember that 
‘ Varuna is an alternative of ‘ varana ’ (see Vacaspatya 
Abhidhana). The two rivers arfter which Baranas! has 
been named are Barana or Baruna and Asi. Bbth the 
names Barana and Baruna lar^ still in common use. 
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‘ Balana^ye ’ is ‘ Baranaaeya ’ or ‘ Barajaaseyaka 
(Childers) and the first letter in the Pali form is a B and 
not V (Childers). Varuni which is a derivative of Varv/^ 
is spelt with a V (Childers). 

The reading ‘ Varuna-^eva ’ or ‘ Varuna-sevaka 
does not in any way connect it with Buddhism of the 2nd 
or 3rd century B.C. Early Buddhism tolerated but never 
enjoined the worship of deities. It is generally admitted 
that the worship of the image of Buddha himself com- 
menced about the 1st century of the Christian era under 
the influence of the northern school of Buddhism. The 
Tantric developments to which we owe the introduction of 
Varuna in connection with Hevasra or Padmapani date 
very much later. This school was founded by Asanga 
about the middle of the 6th century after Christ (G. N. B., 
page 62). Varuna as a Tantric Buddhist deity could 
not have figured in an inscription of the 3rd or 2nd cen- 
tury before Christ. 

(4) ‘ DEVADTNE ’ ( = T)EVADTNNA or DEVA- 
DATTA) presents no difficulty. T will therefore pass on 
to the next im})ortant word. 

(5) LUPADAKHE, Pali Riipadakkha, Sanskrit 
Rupadaksha or Rupdar^aka : 

(a) RCPADAKKHA of Milindapafiha ; Nagasena 
was explaining the principles and organisation of the 
Buddhist Church to Menander and therefore tried to make 
his meaning clear by drawing a number of analogies be- 
tween the organisation of the Buddhist Church and that 
of a city. The Buddhist Church, he said, was a Dhamma- 
nagara or city of righteousness and had its Doctors of 
Tkeolc^ (cf. Dhamma^napati), saints, expounders of the 
canon law, and officers entrusted with the carrying out of 
ecclesiastical decrees corresponding to Generals, Magis- 
trates, Judges, Municipal Officers, etc. No satisfadory 
exjilanatum of the term ' |lupadakkha ’ as used in Milin 
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dapaflha can be gleaned from the annotation attached to 
the text, except that they were state ofi&cers. All that 
we can infer from the Milindapafiha is that corresponding 
to the functions of Rupadakkha, who was a city officer, 
there were functions assigned to the members of the 
Sahgha or Brotherhood of Monks. Rupadakkha, was not 
the name of a Buddhist ecclesiastical dignitary. 

(6) In the Arthasiistra of Kautilya, we possess an 
inexhaustible mine of information. Among the officers 
mentioned in the chapter on Akarakarmanta-pravartana, 
the duty of liiipadarsaka is described as the regulation of 
the currency both as a medium of exchange and as legal 
tender acceptable at tlie royal treasury (Shama Shastri’s 
translation). Rupadarsaka, lit. a scrutinizer of (x>ins, 
was engaged in judging or deciding about the genuineness 
of coins. The Pali equivalent of this word is Rupadakkha 
derived from the base di'< (Skt. dros). The Pali root dis 
takes three variable forms, viz., pa.'isa, diffsa and dakkha 
{disassa pansadissadakkhd rd, — Kaccayana’s Pali Gram- 
mar, S. C. V., p. 28il). Rupadakk/ia = Riipn + diss + (i= 
Rupa+ dakkha + a = Rufiad<fkkha “ Sabhato nmtvdvl vd ” 
cf. hita -{- kara + a- hitakara, ibid, j)p. 310-311). Rupa- 
dakkha of Milindai)afiha is connected with the third 
variant of Pali dis-. 

There is another word in the same context Akkha- 
dakkhd, = Akshadai'saka of Arthai^astra and means a 
judge. The Abhidhanappadipika, a Pali dictionary, 
mentions another form of the same word, viz., Akkhadassa 
which has the same meaning and is derived in the same 
way as our RUPADAKKHA of Milindapafiha*® (N-341, 
A.P.). 

(c) LUPADAKHE of the inscription : Lupadakhe 
=Pali Rupadakkha =SsLHs. Rupadaksha and is derived 


^ Burmese Edition. 
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from the root daksh. The meaning is “ Skilled in Rupa, 
i.e., Natya ” (or sculptor or artist), i.e., a skilled actor. It 
may also be taken as a famous sculptor. This word does 
not refer to a civic or ecclesiastic office. Even if I accept 
the interpretation that this word is used for a judge, tiiat 
would not make it a judge of Buddhist canon law. I 
have never found this word used for a BuddJhist sacred 
functionary and the Ceylonese scholars gave an emphatic 
denial when questioned by me on the subject (Mahasthavira 
S. Sumangala). 

VI 

General Considerations 

(1) Frei>coes in the cave : — Sir John Marshall is of 
opinion that the earliest of the frescoes belong to the 1st 
century before Christ and the others, to a considerably 
later date. If that be the case, the paintings are in no 
way connected with the inscription, and, so far as our 
present purpose is concerned, we may discard them alto- 
gether. But they, at least the later ones, are undoubtedly 
connected with the name which the cave bears, viz., Yogi- 
mara or the Cave of the Yogi. 

There are, among the figures painted, a naked Yogi 
with hair tied into a knot in a sitting posture and similar 
other standing figures. There are also pictures of ele- 
phants, horses, chariots, dancing girls, etc. This would 
point to the cave having been used in later times as an 
abode by ascetics of great influence who received visits 
from persons of rank and wealth and to its having been 
named accordingly. 

(2) An adjacent Gave : — Close to the Yi^imara there 
is another cave which was undoubtedly used for staging 
plays. It contains two inner chambers, then an oblong 
space 45' by 24' and last of all, facing the cave, an am- 
phitheatre for accommodating the audience (Nepathyagfha, 
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Bangapl^ha, and Prekshagfha). According to Bharata- 
muni a Natyaman^apa, should be two-storied and in the 
shape of a rock-abode or cave. This takes us back to the 
time when caves were used as theatres, and Sitabenga was 
probably one of the earliest of the kind. The inscription 
in this cave is a poetical effusion in praise of poets, and 
refers to the swing festival in spring when people resorted 
there for enjoying themselves. The Eamgarh Hill and its 
surroundings were very suitable for celebrating the flower 
carnival. 

These two caves were used as pleasure resorts, one 
being used as a theatre and the other, the trysting place 
of the lovers Sutanuka and Devadatta. The use of Silft- 
vei^ma and Darigrha as places for the meetings of lovers 
are famous in Indian classical poetry, well-known instances 
of which must be familiar to this learned audience in the 
poetry of the immortal bard Kalidasa (Meghaduta, ^oka 
168 ; Kumarasambhava, Canto I, sts. 10 and 14). 

(3) Trials in ancient times: 

{a) For offences against the Buddhist canon laws, 
three ways of dealing with delinquents are on record. 
On a Bhikkhu or BhikkhunI doing anything which excited 
public comment, the information would in due course be 
brought to Buddha. The offender would be sent for, and 
in the presence of the assembled brotherhood, questioned 
if he was guilty. The offending monk would, as a rule, 
make a confession. After this the Master would address 
the Sahgha and declare the transgression as an offence 
and adopt necessary disciplinary measures. As the ChurcU 
grew and its territorial limits widened, Buddha delegated 
his povvers to the Sahgha or Chapters of Monks. At the 
meeting of the Sahgha, sitting as an Ecclesiastical Court, 
the procedure was for the President to mention the name 
of the accused and the offence conunitted and take votes, 
those agreeing keeping silent. , Sometimes the tran^essor 
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himself would come up before the Saugha and ask for 
being dealt with according to the rules of Vinaya. In 
every case it was a secret conclave of Bhikkhus from which 
outsiders were strictly excluded. No evidence was record- 
ed, no formal judgment was written down and there wexe 
no functionaries for taking part at any special stage of 
the proceedings. A Court like this was not a place for 
the discussion of the love affairs of Devadasis (CuUavagga, 
Vin. Pit.). 

(6) Trials in the fourth centv/ry ante Christ: 
According to Kautilya’s Artha^astra, the administration 
of justice used to be carried on by a bench made up of 
three members well-versed in the sacred law and three state 
officers. The Courts used to be located in fortified towns 
including in their jurisdiction from ten to eight hundred 
villages and at places where the district boundaries met. 
At the trial, the year, the season, the month, the fortnight 
(paksha), the date, the nature and place of the deed, the 
amount of the debt as well as the country, residence, caste, 
gotra, and name and occupation of both the plaintiff and 
defendant used to be registered and statements of both 
parties taken down. There was provision for payment 
to witnesses for attendance, against counter-suits in some 
cases, for adjournments, etc. The King was considered to 
be the fountain-head of justice, sacred law, evidence, his- 
tory and edicts of kings were regarded as the four legs of 
law {ibid., III. 1.). Though the Artha^astra does not 
prescribe any form of judgment, we may take it that it 
would be as close to the code of punishments as possible. 
The austere judges of the King’s Benches had more seri- 
ous matters to attend to than to sit in solemn session over 
the amours of Devadasis and to cause extracts from their 
judgments to be immortalised in stone. 

(4) In deciphering an inscription it is always a dis- 
advantage to have to depen4 upon photographs. A slight 
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change in the angle, an error of development, a blemish 
in the negative will spoil the strict accuracy of the facsi- 
mile. Many errors have crept into the J. B. 0. R. S. 
plate. Thus, for example, the fourth letter in the first 
line is not a clear k and has the appearance of a triangu- 
lar figure with a horizontal line at the apex; whereas in 
the A. S. R. plate this letter is undoubtedly a k. This is 
a freak of light impression. In the J. B. 0. R. S. plate, 
the third letter in the second line is not a clear d as the 
loop of the letter appears to be continuous with the verti- 
cals and there is a second short vertical at the 
top producing the impression that the letter is a 
V {mu). The d in the A. S. R. plate leaves no doubt 
that the letter is a d. In the J. B. 0. R. S. reproduction 
of the photograph, the legs of the sixth letter in the 8rd 
line are continuous with the curve at bottom without the 
inner thrusts in the middle, whereas in the A. S. R. plate 
the inward strokes are quite clear, leaving no doubt that 
the letter is m. In the fourth line as I have already point- 
ed out the vowel mark attached to I of Baluna or Bala/na 
is extremely suspicious. The downward stroke has a double 
at the top, is much shorter and thinner than the vowel 
mark in lu of LUPADAKHE. A careful scrutiny of 
the A. S. R. plate will show that the loop of I is actually 
interrupted near this point and a bit of the letter has peeled 
off producing the appearance of lu. The vowel mark in 
LUPADAKHE is clear, distinct and bold. This is a 
clear U whereas the u of Balu (a) noJeye is a camouflage. 
Only a paper estampage can be free from these defects. 

(5) In studying Magadhi inscriptions we should not 
be anxious for Sanskrit synonyms or analogies. We should 
rather try to convert them into the cognate literary form, 
viz., Pali. Hitherto the custom has been to render them 
•first into Sanskrit and then interpret them. This is ob- 
viously wrong. Pali and Sanskrit differ in many respects 
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and even the bases are not always the samfe. Take for 
example the word Balanahye. Following the Sanskrit 
analogy B will be taken as a V in Vamna as well as 
Varanasi (V. S. Apte). But in Pali, Baranasi is spelt 
with a B {vargiya). ‘ Basanaseyaka,' our ‘ Baranaseya,’ 
is also similarly spelt (Childers). But Varuna (as in 
Varuni) has a V {antastha V) as the initial letter. In the 
Yogimara Inscription the letter is a B and not a V, thus 
adding to the evidence in favour of the reading Baranaseya 
(Pali, Baranaseyaka). 

VII 

Conclusion 

(1) My reading of the inscription is substantially 
in agreement with that of my learned friend Mr. Jayaswal 
with the following exceptions : — 

I had read the letter after ka in the first line as ya 
for which the reading ‘ nama ’ has been suggested in the 
d. B. 0. R. S. article. On examining Blackistone’s facsi- 
mile of the photograph of the inscription and his paper 
impression, I have not the slightest doubt that Dr. Bloch’s 
and Mr. dayaswal’s conjecture is right. The letters are 
Nama upon kyi of Bloch. But from the excellent photo- 
graph secured by Blacki stone, the last letter of the line is 
a clear ye and I propose the last letter of the 3rd line 
also as ye. An inspection of the paper impressions taken 
by Blackistone leaves no doubt that this letter belongs to 
the third line, the vertical line marking the end of this 
line coming immediately after it. I am afraid the letter 
cannot be ti, because, as I have already mentioned above, 
the forks are wanting. As T 'have already suggested 
above, I would rather read it as Ye. 

I feel sure that the vowel mark on la of Bala (u) 
nahye is not genuine, though even if I accept the mark 
as 71 it does not interfere with my interpretation. 
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(2) I have not been able to accept Dr. Banerjee- 
Shastri’s version of the status and function of a Deva- 
dasi. The term Devadasa or Devadasi, so far as I know, 
cannot be found in Pali texts. Childers does not men- 
tion it. It appears, it is true, in annotations of the 5th 
century A.D., but never as Buddhistic. Monier-Williams’ 
Dictionary does not give any instances. Evidently he 
treats it as a Sanskrit word. In the absence of references 
it is impossible to decide as to whether it is really Bud- 
dhistic. The literature of the Northern School is in San- 
skrit and in a transitional form, not quite the Sanskrit 
of Panini. I do not remember to have come across the 
word Devadasi in Mahayana texts which I have read. 

At such an early date as the 3rd century before Christ, 
the sharp line of demarcation between Brahmanism as it 
came to be understood later and Buddhism hardly existed. 
During Buddha’s time the ‘ Brahmanical ’ was equivalent 
to ‘ Vedic.’ But an Indian pantheon, both Vedic and 
non-Vedic, tribal, local and even personal was in exist- 
ence. Devadasi could have been non-Buddhistic without 
lieing Brahmanical in the sense of ‘ Vedic.’ I think I have 
been able to show that the Sramanas of Buddha’s school 
(Sakkaputtiya Samana) v'^ere forbidden to indulge in 
mystical practices connected with Devadasis. It is a 
mistake to think that a non-Brahmin was necessarily an 
ascetic of Buddha’s fold. 

(3) Nagasena in his conversation with Menander 
meant that corresponding to the state officers known as 
Piupadakkhas, there were functionaries in the Buddhist 
Church also. In the same way he mentioned Akkhadassas 
or King’s Benches as having their counterpart in the 
Dhammanagara or City of Righteousness, i.e., the Bud- 
dhist Church. There was no Buddhist functionary of 
the designation of TSiipadakkha. The LTTPADAKHE 
of the inscription means one ‘expert in rufa, i.e., nS,tya 
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or kola or sculpture. The Eupadakkha of Milinda- 
paflha^® are state officers. The derivations of the two 
words are different. 

(4) The Buddhist canon laws are for the regulation 
of the Brotherhood or Sahgha and do not refer to actors, 
dancers and courtesans. 

(5) Sutanuka (lit., a handsome damsel) had a cave 
adjacent to the theatre where she was engaged as an actress 
and the Yc^imara was the abode where she and her lover 
lived or used to meet. It is highly probable that Deva- 
datta himself cut the letters into the stone wall of the cave. 
He took care not to omit his own name in the inscription, 
and coupled it with Sutanuka whom he loved.^^ 


“ Burmese Edition. 

Throujrh the kind couiteey of Mr. Page, Superintendent 
ot Archseology, Central Circle, the photograph and paper impres- 
sions t^ken by Mr. Blackistone have been placed at my disposell. 
The new materials thus secured have led to some alterations in the 
reading of the inscription and 1 have embodied these in this paper. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WORD “ NISHKA ” IN THE 
VEDIC LITERATURE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF COINAGE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA. 

Rai Sahib MANORAN.IAN OHOSH, M.A., 

Curator^ Patna Museum. 

The prevailing opinion i.s that the earliest coin of ancient 
India is the Kdrshapana. They are alway.s found in silver 
and copper. A study of the word “ Nishka ” in Vedic 
literature shows that before the use of KdrshdpanLa, the gold 
coinage called “ Nishka ” was in use in Vedic India and 
most probably it originated in the Pre-Vedic days. 

The word “ Nishka” occurs in the Rig Veda in five Rihs 
of which I quote only two as they throw much light on the 
origin of coinage in ancient India. To understand the signi- 
ficance of the word “ Nishka ” in the Rik beginning with ^ 
nsft I quote the. following ^i^swith the commentary ofS.ayana 
explaining at length the dialogue between Rishi Kukshlvdn 
and King Svanaya : — 

Rig Veda, Mandala I, Sukta 125, Rik 1 : — 

^ straff n i 

^ 

Translation : — 

“ Coming at an early morn he gives his treasure ; the 
prudent one receives and entertains him. Thereby increasing 
still his life and offspring, he comes with brave sons to abun- 
dant riches.”— Griffith’s Rig Veda. 

711 * 
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Rig Veda, Mandala I, Sukta 125 , Rik 2 : — 

si^ I 
qf^g%5nf^ ii 

Translation : — 

“ Rich shall he be in gold and kine and horses. Tndra 
bestows on him great vital power, who stays thee, as thou 
comest, with his treasure, like game caught in the net, O early 
new-comer.” — Griffith’s Rig Veda. 

Silyana quotes the following anecdotes to clear the mean- 
ing of the above Riks ; — 

fsr'RTO: 

»rs^ *mf f^MTPR: I avu^ »TR?rs!Te!T g5t: siw TRrrg^l; 

IT ^ TTTITT I IT =3 TTSn 

qrftf ^T[qTi^iTc?j iq i g?;ng^ RT TRT; 

TJTIS Viwt^ 5^: f^mJTT I H =Sl TTrai fW igf^-rr 

I H ^ TTSfT ^VIT??T gf^RTTRI: SU’^TTW TT^’T^Wt^Wt 

irejTn5?TTl^: Him ^ ?ru f^Rast^tr?} g’nmsrf m 

wl gsT^TPT^ ?ITf« I 

. TR TTWff^i JTR; JWTirJPT^ I 

Rig Veda, Mandala I, Sukta 120 , Rik 1 : — 

R>t|R; ST ill TTsfhrr f^TwfW MrI tttritt I 
^ a TTf^TTfrwfhT TTRH^jlf TT^T tR ^^STTIh: II 

Translation : — 

“ With wisdom I present these lively praises of Bhavya, 
dweller on the bank of Sindhu. For he, unconquered King, 
desiring glory, hath furnished me a thousand sacrifices.”— 
Griffith’s Rig Veda. 

Rig Vedsi, Mandala I, Sukta 120 , Rik 2 : — 

^ llljl I 

VR Rhit fic% «iR>.Ssi7TTT tIrr It 
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Translation : — 

“ A hundred (Nishka) gold coins from the King, beseech- 
ing, a gift of hundred steeds I at once accepted. Of the cows 
belonging to the Asura king a thousand, I Kakshivan. His 
deathless glory hath he spread to heaven.” — Griffith’s Rig 
Veda. 

That the word “ Nishka ” in the above Rik means a gold 
coin is quite evident as the gift consists of 100 pi(Hies of 
coinage. It is also necessary to remember that the gift is 
made by a king of Sindh. He is oilled an Asura. The full 
significance of these words will be evident later on. 

Rig Veda, Mandala II, Sukta 33 , Rik 10 : — 

Gritsamada addressing Rudra says : — 

Say ana's paraphrase : — 

?WTf ? tjf 
rmnr I i ^ 

^fw^T5fNr ^TsrfNwT w wt «rfti i w i 

Translation : — 

“ Worthy, thou carriest thy bow and arrows, worthy, thy 
many-hued and honoured necklace. 

Worthy, thou cuttest here each fiend to pieces ; a mightier 
than thou there is not, Rudra.” — Griffith’s Rig Veda. 

Here Nishka has been used in the sense of necklace. 

The following is from the ^atapatha Brahmana, Kiinda 
XI, Adhyaya 4, Brahmana 1, 1 : — 

f T^: wmf ^ wiflw 

90 
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Translation : — 

“ Now Uddalaka Aruni was driving about as a chosen 
(ofTering^priest), among the people of the northern countiy, 
By him a gold coin (Nishka) was offered ; for in the time of 
our forefathers a priice used to be offered by chosen (priest) 
when driving about, for the sake of calling out the timid to a 
disputation. Fear then seized the Brahmanas of the Northern 
Country.” (S.B.E., Vol. XLIV, pp. 50-5L) 

6at. Br., XL 4. 1. 8:— 

^ f^rasBTO I 

Translation ; — 

“And he who knows the golden, brilliant-winged Giiyatri 
who bears the sacrificer to the heavenly world. Then he 
(Uddalaka) gave up to him a gold coin (Nishka), su)ing ‘Thou 
art learned Svaidayana; and, verily gold is given unto him who 
knows gold’; and he (Svaidayana), having concealed it, went 
away.” (S.B.E., XLIV, p. 53.) 

In another place in Satapatha Brahmana we find the 
word Nishka used : — 

^at. Br., 13. 4. 1. 7 

Translation : — 

“ The Adhvaryu then hanging a gold ornament (Nishka) 
round him, makes him mutter.” (S.B.E., XLIV, p. 348.) 

Again there is in the Satapatha Brahmana, 1.3. 4. 1. 8: - 

wTOt i wnrim qisrwraft sqqf 

stqn^ i 

Translation : — 

“Four (of the king’s) wives are in attendance, the conse- 
crated queen, the favourite wife, a discarded wife and the 
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Pdtagall, all of them adorned and wearing gold ornament 
(Nishka). With the completeness of conjugal union with 
them he enters the hall of the sacrificial fires.” (S.B.K, XLIV, 
p. 349.) 

Again in 6atapatha Brahma^a, 13. 4. 1. 11, there is the 
sentence — 

ww f^: nfhgwl vrafir i gwew# 

Translation : — 

“The gold ornament (Xishka) is detached and given to 
the Adhvaryu ; in giving it to the Adhvaiyu he securetl to 
himself immortal life for gold means immortal life.” (S.B.E., 
XLIV, p. 351.) 

There are other passages in later Sanskrit lit(!ra(nre in 
which Nishka occurs, hut I quote the following passages as 
they throw light on the nature of its use: — 

— Harivathsa, 1.3B92. 

w — Riimayatia, 3. 9. 12. 

From the above passagcis it is quite clear tliat Nishka 
in ancient times was the name of a> gold necklace as well as 
the epithet for a gold coin. 

What was the shape of the Nishka? It was most 
likely of the same shape as the punch-marked coins and had 
various figures (%WWN) carved on them. The word 
in the Rik of Gritsamada is very significant. 

In Panini Sutra, V. 2. 1 20, Rvpdfidliata- ‘ rvpa ’ 

means forms. From “ri/pa ” is derived “rMpya”inthe sense 
of “ struck.” 

In rupa means form ajid means various 

forms. The Nishka with in the above Rik would 

mean a gold necklace which had various forms struck on the 
various parts of the necklace. 

In Kautilya’s Artha6astra we have a detailed description 
of how coins were minted. These will give an idea how 
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Nishka and other coins were made in those days : — 





^ «ni^i (Kautilya’s A-rtha- 

iastra, Mysore, p. 85.) 


Translation : — 

“ In order to manufacture gold and silver works, each 
being kept apart, the superintendent of gold shall build an 
Akshasala (goldsmith shop) consisting of a central courtyard 
(wg^WTSU) with rooms and verandahs all round but having 
one door. The Royal Goldsmith shall have his shop (in 
this building) in the centre of the highroad and he must be a 
skilful artist, of high birth and reliable character. ” 

'ftuaRqgraf I (Kautilya’s 

Arthasastra, Mysore, p. 89.) 

Translation : — 

“The State Goldsmith shall employ artisans to prepare 
gold coins for citizens ('^) and provinces (vSiwgRl).” 

I (Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 

Mysore, p. 90.) 

Translation : — 

“ In getting a suvarna coin (of 16 mashas) prepared, one 
Kakaul weight of metal (Kakani =» ^ masba) shall be given 
(to the mint) towards the loss (in manufacture). ” 

'Ws I {lOid., p. 90.) 

Translation : — 

“Two Kakanis worth of tiksh^a (refined iron) to be given 
for getting the colour, of which one-sixth will be lost during 
manufacture. ” 

’WTJ'JW: ^ I ( Kaufilya’s Arthasastra, p. 90.) 
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Translation : — 

“ In the diminution of quality (^) by one masha, (arti- 
sans) to be punished with the first amercement; when the 
size and weight ( nunir ^ are less than the standard size and 
weight, artisans shall be punished with the middlemost amerce- 
ment In deception of balance or weight or deception in the 
exchange of coins, the punishment will be of the highest 
amercement ” 

It appears that there were two separate officers during the 
ascendancy of the Mauryyas who were in charge of mint One 
was and another was 

The was in charge of minting silver ami copper 

coins while was in charge of minting gold coins 

and preparing gold vessels for royal use. 

Probably over these was the whose duty was to 

regulate currency both as a medium of exchange and as legal 
tender admissible into the treasury. See Text : — 

’wnrraf <9 {Ibid., p- 84.) 

Now in minting silver coins ( ) there will be used 
4 parts of copper ( ) and one masha weight (jf any 

one of these metals ; Ukshna (refined iron), trapu (tin), ma 
(lead) and afijatia (antimony). He shall mint a pana (silver 
coin), ardhapana (a \\A\i~pana silver coin), pdda (quarter- 
pana silver coin), mhtaihdga (one-eighth pana silver coin). 

In minting copper coins ( ) there will be four 

parts of an alloy (WsN), i.e., made up of four parts of silver, 
eleven parts of copper and one part of t'lkshna (refined iron) 
or trapu (tin), sisa (lead) and anjana (antimony)— Bhatta 
SvSmin’s Commentary on Arthaiastra, p. 73, J.B.0.11.S., 
Vol. XT, Pl III. Copper coins called mdshaha, ardha-mdshaka 
(half-md«4ajka), kdkanl, ardha-kdkam (half-Adfeani) are to 
be minted. The name of Lakuhanddhyaksha is significant. 
He was in charge of silver and copper coins which had 
various symbols or lakshanas struck on them. 
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Now what was the use of these lakshanas or rvpas be- 
ing struck on them ? They are meant to show that the coins 
containing symbols were all minted under authority. The 
authority used to look that the coins were to be of pure quality 
M), or required size and of standard weight ( swnu ). 

Now in minting coins we find according to Kautilya’s 
Arthasastru three different persons were connected. First, 
merchants of 'ftT3lT*n^ ; second, goldsmith ; third, and 

Both 'tIt and merchants had special and 

^ which they put on the coins as mark of (a) purity of metal, 
(?>) size and (c) weight. The goldsmith, it is likely, ought to 
put some mark that the coins struck by him were of standard 
and sumu. Over and above these, there were the royal 
officers who put test marks. 

In the development of coins, first, the merchants will put 
the marks, then the goldsmith will come into prominence and 
lastly, when the coinage becomes a state monopoly, royal 
officers will also put their marks. 

It is highly probable that the marks will be mainly re- 
ligious symbols but some may be purely artistic .symbols. 

Now from the Manusarhhita we know that four Su- 
oarnas were equal to one Nishka. We have seen that Nislika 
was the name of a gold necklace as well as a gold coin. 

Is there any connection between ti necklace and a coin ? 

To answer this we have to study the origin of coinage in 
other countries. In the 5th chapter of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, Vol. IV, there is an article by Mr. G. P. Hill, Keeper 
of Coins and Medals, British Museum (pp. 124 — 128). He says 
that “ metallic coinage is preceded in the development of com- 
merce by three stages. The first is that of barter ; the second 
is that of trade with recognised medium, such as stock fish, or 
oxen or utensils ; the third that in which use is made of 
metallic ingots of various weights, stamped with a mark 
guaranteeing quality but not divided according to a standard. 
The fully developed coin differs from the last only in being 
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of standard weight, so that, by those who accept the authority 
issuing it, no use of scales is requii-ed.” 

I consider that suvarna as described in the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra was a real gold coin as tliei-e was a lixod standai-d 
about quality { ^ ) and it was of a fixed weight, being equal 
to 16 mashas. We have no definite information about Nishka 
that it hatl a fixed weight in the Vedic time but most probably it 
had a definite weight as otherwise the word t<a1a in the above 
Rik would not have been used. By the timti of Manu we know 
that 4 Suvarnas were equal to one Xislika. This equation 
fixes that Nishka was a coin (not a bullion) of standard quality, 
standard weight and size about the time of Manu. 

Even as late as the time of Vatsyiiyana Kamasuira we find 
Kdrshdpana and Nishka both being used as coins side by 
side. 

^INhmr ^ o^^rafe^l: II II— 

— Kamastitra, p. 19. 

Translation : — 

“A sure Kdrshdpana (a coin of lower value) if offered is 
to be preferred to an untterUiin Nishka (one of higher value) 
promi.sed for future. So say the Lokayatas (materialists). ” 

Jayamangala Tika on the above: — 

As examples of the trade with a recogniseil medium, 
Mr. Hill mentions that many utensils were used in the 
ancient Mediterranean world as units of value. Roasting 
spit, bronze axes were used in the Mediterranean world as 
money. In Crete, as late as the sixth century B.C. fines were 
reckoned in tripods and cauldrons. 

Ring was especially use<l as money in Egypt. Examples 
of ring money were found in Central Europe. For its use in 
the pre-historic Aegean and allie<l civilisation, the hoards of 
rings from Troy, Mycenae, Aegina and Cyprus are evidences. 
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In India it was Nishka as gold necklace that was the 
first recognised medium. Recent excavations have proved 
that Sindh was a country where civilisation flourished even 
as early as the 4th millennium B.C. or even before that. Occur- 
rence of bitumen at Mahenjo-Daro, finding of Indian picto- 
graphic writing at Kish, the nse of cornelian beads of Indian 
origin in Mesopotamia clearly prove that even in that time 
there was trade relation between people in the Indus basin and 
Mesopotamia. This trade early necessitated the use of a 
standard medium. The first medium was the gold necklace 
“ Nishkii,” which consisted of small pieces of gold struck with 
some design (^'^) and joined togetlier. In support of this 
mention may be made of Nishka with in the Rik of 

Gritsamada. 

The word Nisfika is not Sanskrit but appears to be of 
foreign origin. Thomas considered that Arabic ‘Miskal’ 
‘ weighing ’ was the nearest approach to the original word from 
which Nishka is derived but I think from the Summerian 
language we get a better interpretixtion. Nishka has similarity 
with the word ‘ Nasqu’ in Summerian which means ‘ magnificent ’ 
and ‘precious.’ [See Suramerische-Babyloni.she Hymnen, 109 
(75).] 

The word Hiranya is probably of Western origin although 
in Sanskrit some derive it from f and (^;z) but it is allied to the 
Hirauya which is again allied to Syrian bfu”rfi‘a which corre- 
sponds to Heb. lj^ru§ — ‘gold’ meaning ‘yellow.’ But the original 
meaning of Haru^ is ‘dug out’ It refers not to alluvial gold but 
to reef gold (Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. XLIII, 192‘2, p. 120). 

That there are other loan-words in Sanskrit derived from 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor we gather from the studies of 
Prof. Tilak in his article in the Commemorative Volume to 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s sixtieth anniver.sary 

In Summerian tne word tor gold is Hurdsu. It is similar 
to Hebrew “ Hirauya” which means yellow as mentioned before. 
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The Summerian Ideogram for gold is*^— Urnina, Sarzec 
Decouvertes en Chaldee, pi. 31, No. 1 ;'^Eannatun, Sarzec 
Decouvertes en Chaldee, p.XI,III, 1, l;^Lugalraz,Hilpreeht, 
Old Babylonian Insetiption, No. 87, 1, 22 (The Origin and 
Development of Babylonian Writing by Geo. A. Barton, Leipzig, 
1913, Part II, p. 4) — which stands for a vessel meant for 
storing grain. From grain, the ideogram stood for gold and 
silver which in course of time was the medium of barter. This 
is a proto-Elamitic sign (Morgan, Delegation en Perse, VI, 
p. 102 ff.. Nos. 613—626). 

Words “Nishka” and “Hiranya” are evidently foreign 
words. Of these the word “Nishka” which we find in the 
Vedic and later literatures was used for gold and necklace. From 
analogy we find that Nishka as gold necklace was earlier in 
origin than “Nishka” as gold coin. We find that 4 Suvarnas 
or gold coins were equal to one “Nishka” about the time of 
Manusamhita. We also know from the time of the Mauryya, 
there were gold, silver and copper coins. They were in circula- 
tion under the name of Ni.shka and Suvarna as gold coins, of 
Karshapana as the silver coin and of Kakani for the copper 
coin. In the Vedic literature no mention is made of silver and 
copper coins. Nishka is considered to be the only medium of 
exchange. The first mention of Nishka is made in connection 
with a king of the Sindhu Country who is styled Asura. From 
recent excavation we find that in Sindhu a developed culture 
existed as early as 4th millennium B.C. and there was close 
intercourse between Sindh and Mesopotamia. Connected with 
their intercourse we find foreign name for gold. 

It seems highly probable that the ancient coinage which 
served as medium between Sindh and Mesopotamia was Nishka 
first as ornament, then as coin. On the coming of the Aryans 
the Nishka remained in circulation but gradually Suvarna, a 
gold coin of lower denomination, came to be used. Silver and 
copper coins also developed later on. I consider that the gold 

coin was the first medium as gold was found in abundant 
81 
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quantity in India in ancient times. Then with the introductioi 
of copper, copper coin was also used as a medium. Silver is an 
imported metal. But very soon silver p-uranas became tlie 
ordinary coined money of India. From very early times the gold- 
smith played an important part in minting of coins. Coins were 
all prepared by them. Laktihanadhyaksha put mark on them 
and Rupadat'sak^ fixed the legal values. We understand that 
the transition from the gold necklace to gold coins was made in 
the shop of the goldsmith. The coin was struck by town and 
village merchant corporations In the time of the 

Mauryyas they were done under Shite control but before the 
Mauryyas it was tho Merchant Corporation that regulated the 
coinage. Before the Merchant Corporation individual merchants 
minted coins for convenience of barter. 

As yet no gold Nishka or gold S uvciTnct has been found 
in ancient excavation but excavation has been confined to 
Buddhist sites. No authentic Vedic site has been explored. 
The sites excavated in Sindh are of pre- Vedic period and it is 
highly probable that at first only gold necklace called Nishka 
was used in circulation. The.se necklaces were made of fine 
polished agate and cornelian beads along with gold pieces. 
They were highly prized by the Summerian in Mesopotamia. 
Cornelian beads found in Kish are said to have come from 
India (J. R. A. S., 1925, Oct., p. G85 ff.). A gold necklace 
made of cornelian and agate beads with gold pieces has been 
found in the excavation at Mahenjo-Daro within a silver vessel 
along with gold bangles and other gold ornaments. How the 
transition from Nishka as gold ornament to Nishka as gold coin 
took place can only be ascertained by excavation in Vedic and 
pre-Vedic sites. 
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FOUR BUDDHIST IMAOES IN THE BARODA 

MUSEUM. 

Dr. B. BHATTACHARYA, M.A., Th.!).. 
lianda. 

The object of this short paper is (o offer nn identilicjition 
of four important and rare copper gilt i!nag<‘s now presca’ved 
in the Baroda Museum. Out of these four, threes appear to be 
Newari in origin, while the fourtli is distinctly Tibetan. 
They are not all very ancient, but appear to be about three 
hundred years old, except the fourth one, whi(*h is of a very 
recent date. The execution and workmanship of the first three 
arc of a superior order, while the fourth has no ailistic nua'il. 
But all the four are rare wluai viewed from the point of icono- 
graphy. Let us take up the images one after another : 

The first is a male image sitting in the Vajraparyahka 
altitude with" four arms; two of whi(‘h are joined against flu* 
breast in forming what is calhnl the Ailjali Mudra, while the 
other two hands carry the rosary in the right and a lotus ii* 
the left. The whole image is gracxdully but delicately orna- 
mented. The eyes are half-closed in token of meditation and 
the face displays a {leaceful and dignified appearances 

For the identification let us turn to the Sddhanamdld, 
a compendium of three hundred and twelve Kadhanas, of which 
the earliest MS. bears a Newari date which corresponds to 
A.D. 1165. On page 29 of the first volume published in the 
OaeTcwad's Oriental Series we meet with a description which 

corresponds in all respects with the image under discussion. 
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There we read : — ^r%ST*T 

?rT5B* 

en*T^ WJTftrf^^f^ ^ 




This is the description given for Sadaksari Lokeivara, 
who is also described in the Karan<ia-Vyuha. * As the two 
descriptions correspond with each other, the identification may 
be taken as certain. In the present image however the crest 
of Amitabha on the head is absent. Presence of the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha on the crown denotes only that the princi- 
pal figure belongs to the family of Amitabha and is an emana- 
tion of him. But here instead of the small image of Amitabha 
a lotus is shown on the crown. The lotus, of course, represents 
Amitabha as it is the recognition symbol of this particular 
Dhyani Buddha.* 

The second image represents also a young male figure 
sitting in the Vajraparyanka attitude. He is two-armed and 
bedecked in all sorts of ornaments with a jewelled tiara, elabo- 
rate ear ornaments, a torque and a garland. His two hands 
supporting a vessel are joined together and placed on the lap 
in Samadhi. The execution and workmanship of this image 
is of a very superior order and represents a specimen of the 
first class Newari art 


Now for the identification of this image we may again 
turn to the same source where (on page 12!t) we find 
a description which is couched in the following words : — 




* Satyavrata Sarnasraiiii’s edition, p. 74. 

* Saijaksarl Lokeivara is generally represented with his two 
companions, Manidhara and Satjaksarl MahSrvidyS. All the images 
of Sadaksari Loke^vara, so far discovered in India, for instance, the 
Indian Museum, SarnSth and Birbhuin images show the two com- 
panions above mentioned. In the Birbhnm image the crest of 
Amitabha is clearly shown. See Indian Buddhist Iconography^ 
pp. 33 ff., and Plate XVIII. 
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When we compare this description with the figure in 
question, we find that they oorrespond. I hunted many a 
museum for an image of this deity who is variously known 
as Vak, Vajra-raga MafljuAri and Dharmasahkhasainadhi, 
but as I could not get hold of one I had t{> be satisfied with 
a recent drawing of a Newari artist for insertion in ray puhli* 
cation, entitled The Indian, Buddhist Iconography.' This 
image is therefore unique from the view-point of iconography. 
The Sddhana however is silent about the bowl carried by 
the god, but it is customary with the artists to put in a bowl 
whenever they have to represent a God in the Samadhi 
Mudra. Thus we find a bowl in all images of the Dhyani 
Buddhas except Vuirocana, to avoid one or two of the hands 
remaining empty — a disagreeable sight to many artists.* 

The third image represents a fierce god with a pn)trud- 
ing tongue, canine teeth, blood-shot eyes, hair rising upwanls 
in the shape of a flame, and with a garland of several heads 
8ewn.together by means of human intestines. The god bears 
the six Mudriis’ — Kanthikii (torque), Rucaka (bangles), 
Ratna (jewels), Mekhala (girdle), Bhasma (a.she8; and Sutra 
(sacred thread in the form of the garland of heads) — all 
prepared from human bones, and stands in the Ardhaparyaiika 
and in a dancing attitude.* He is four-armed and Ciirihis in 
his two principal hands the Kartri (knife) and the Kapiila 
(bowl) while the other two show the Damaru (small drum) 
in the right and the Trisula (trident) in the left. 

From the description it Ciin lie easily understood that 
this Bodhisattva belongs to the family of the Dhyani Buddha 

' Plate XIII 0. 

® B. Bhattacharyya : Indian Buddhist Iconography^ Wixiv^ 
VII, VIII and IX A. 

^ For the explanation of the six Muriras, see Indian Buddhist 
Iconography^ Glossary, p. 190. 

* Jt is one of the Asana.s or mystic attitudes, peculiar to 
Buddhist Tantrism. The right leg is placed on a pedestal or a 
lotus or a corpse while the leiSt leg is placed on the right thigh. 
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Aksobhya, all ;of’ who^ emanations or moat of them are 
fierce in character with protruding tongue, canine teeth, gar- 
land of heads and hair rising upwards in the shape of a 
flame of fire. Compare, for instance, the figure of Candaro- 
sapa, Heruka, Vajradaka, Mahamaya, Hayagriva, Yamari, 
Mahacinatara, Jahguli, Ekajate, Parna6abari, Vajracarcika and 
many others who are all emanations of Aksobhya and you will 
And all of them to be of fearful appearance. * 

For the identification of the image under discussion 
when we again have recourse to the same source, we find 
on page 501 a SSdhana for worshipping a god named Buddha- 
kapala whose description is given in the following words * — 

^ 

Buddhakapala is the four-armed variety of the famous 
Vajrayana god Heruka, to whom several Tantras are ascribed. 
The images of Buddhakapala are generally represented in 
Yah yum in the embrace of his 6akti Citrasena,* and thus the 
present image has great iconographic value, as images of 
this single type are extremely rare. 

But it is not so with the fourth image, which represents 
a god apparently belonging to the family of the Dhyani 
Buddha Ak^bhya, as this image also shows all the peculi- 
arities of form as those of Buddhakapala. But this god is 
two-armed carrying the Vajra in the right hand and Kapala 
in the left hand while a Khatvanga (magic stick) rests 
against his left shoulder. He stands in a dancing attitude 
in Ardhaparyahka on a corpse lying oh its breast. 

This image of course represents Heruka because tbe 
description* of Heruka given in the Sddhanamdld exactly 


' Indian Buddhist Iconography : Bmanations of Aksobhya, 
Chapters V and VI and the Plates. 

* Ibid., p. 63, and Plate XXV B, 

* No. 244, p. 473. . ; 
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corresponds with the image under discussion. For the 
purpo.se of ready reference I quote the description : — 



g %?: nv<!i«m i o}4 g i 
wmng sni'HRf^TT^ini ii 

Besides this we have another image of Heruka in liie Dacca 
Mu.seum,* whicli shows the image of Aksobliya on the 
crown and corresponds with the description given above and 
with the present image. Heruka being one of the most 
powerful gods of the Buddhist pantlieon is alike very popular 
in Newari and Tibetan worship. 

This article illustrates that if a thorough search is miulc 
even now for images in the small collections of India, we are 
likely to be successful in laying our hands upon a large number 
of unique or rare images for the identificati<»n of which the 
Sddhanamala supplies abundant materials. 

Indian Buddhist Iconography, p- 01 II'., anfl I'lulo XXV O. 
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CCrt>t*ER implements FOUND IN THE UNItEB 

PROVINCES 

(With Plates I — III) 

Eai Sahib PKAYAG DAYAL, M.E.A.S., 

Curator, Provincial Museum, huchnoxr. 

During the last decade, since the publication by Mr. 
Hirtoanda Sastrl of his interesting article on “ Recent 
Additions to our Knowledge of the Copper Age Antiquities 
of the Indian Empire ” in the pages of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, for 1915, several 
copper implements have come to light in these Provinces 
and have been acquired for the Provincial Museum, Luck- 
now. I would like to bring these fresh acquisitions to 
the notice of scholars who have worked in this field, as the 
information will eventually assist them in the elucidation 
of obscure problems connected with the ('opper Age cul- 
ture of India as a whole. But before touching the fresh 
material literally, I should like to notice an old find of 
three copper objects (Plate I) found in a jungle near 
Sheorajfsur, district Cawnpore, and forwarded to the 
Miiseum by the Collector of the district.^ They are aljke 
in appearance and seem to be the outlines of human figures. 

No. 1 measures V 6" in height and 1' 8" in width 
and weighs 857 tolas. 

No. 2 measures 1' 6" in height and V 4" in width 
and weighs 398 tolas. 

1 Annual Report on the Working of the Provincial Museum, 
Lneknoir, lor I90&-10, p. 6. ^ 
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No. 3 measures 1' 4" in height and 1' IJ' in width 
and weighs 367 tolas. 

They appear to have been flattened out of a piece 
of copper about one inch in thickness. Two of these, I 
mean, the side ones, have lost a portion of their left arm, 
but the central figure is quite complete. Its upper pjOrtion 
is semicircular with a distinct rim. The largest thick- 
ness of the plate at the top is but this gradually 
diminishes down to y at the bottom. The projections 
1o right and left in the form of hands end in long inward 
curves tapering to a point. The outer edges are beaten 
down into pretty sharp ends. The width of the body 
above the lower divergent processes is 5-^". Each process 
or leg has the appearance of a sword tapering to its apex. 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, has also got a similar 
object found at Fatehgarh in the United Provinces. Mr. 
Vincent Smith called this extraordinary object “ a human 
figure ” but Dr. Anderson after an elaborate description 
of the object said that it was “ imp.ossible to surmise to 
what purpose this curious object was put.”^ 

The fact that upper processes resembling arms have 
flat pointed ends, and the lower ones representing legs 
have swordlike sides and points, tempts me to think that 
the objects may have been used as weapons or as baits for 
large crocodiles, which were allured to them by the human 
form of the implement. But this is only a suggestion 
under the existing circumstances. I cannot form a defi- 
nite opinion as to the real use of such heavy objects. Per- 
haps some anthropologist would throw light on the point, 
more so Ix'cau.se such objects are often meant for worshij) 
and are closely associated with Tantric practices. As 
obje(!ts of worshi}), however, they represent some deity. 
In United Provinces, as probably in other parts of India 

* Indinii Antiquary, October, 1906, p. 238, PI. 11/5. 
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too, there is a common practice among a class of people 
known as Joshis or Goiihaiius to make rounds on Saturday 
mornings with crude iron human figures symbolising the 
planet Saturn. They accept gifts of oil, etc., from people 
who. desire to propitiate the deity. On the other hand, 
another class of people in their Tantrio practices cxjca- 
sionally make a figure {/mtla) to ward off an evil or to in- 
jure a foe whom the effigy represents. Certain Vdm- 
mdrgis “ practise various magical charms by which they 
think they can kill their enemies.”* They make a figure 
(if the enemy in metal, bone, charcoal or cowdung, write 
IT engrave his name thereon, go on repeating charms and 
ultimately procure his death within a certain period. 

I would now pass on to the fresh material acquired 
after Mr. Sastrl’s supplementary note was published. 1 
shall take this up seriatim, viz., in the order of its receipt 
in the Provincial Museum : 

(a) A copper hatchet found at Majhadpur, police- 

station Behtagokul, district Hardoi, and for- 
warded to the Museum in August, 1915. It 
measures and weighs 141 tolas. 

The corners were probably broken at the 
time of digging. 

(b) Five copper celts discovered at village Dhake, 

police-station Tilhar, district Shahjahanpur, 
and secured for the Museum through the 
Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, Lahore, in Febru- 
ary, 1917. They lieing quite plain and 
identical with No. 8 of Plate IV,* I do not 
consider it necessary to illustrate them here. 

* The Tribes and Caste.s of the Central Provinces of India by 
Hi V. Russel], assisted by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, Vol. I, p. 334, 

* A, S. B., Vol. XI, for 1915^ PI. IV/8. . 
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(c) Two copper hatchets from Bithur, district 

Cawnpore, acquired in December, 1917. 
These measure 6f" x4f" and 5^" x3-^" and 
weigh 71 and 50 tolas, respectively. Several 
specimens of this kind have already come 
to light as will be evident from Mr. Sastri’s 
note or the articles^ of the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith. 

(d) Two harpoon heads and five spear lieads foimd 

buried at a depth of 1^ feet from the ground 
level in a field. No. 295 of village Sarthauli. 
y>argana Kant, tahsil and district Shahja 
hanpur, when the Sarda Canal was being 
dug out. Tliey were discovered in 1921, 
and form a valuable acquisition. Two of 
these specimens (PI. IT, 1 and 2) are new 
and very rare. They may be described as 
under ;~ 

1. Harpoon head (11:|^"x2^") weighing 

43| tolas. It has a row of four 
yirongs or teeth on each side of the 
blade which has a mid-rib and which 
at a distance of eight inches from 
the semicircular top ends in a tang, 
f'he tang has a spine or hook in- 
tended for fastening the blade to 
the shaft by means of a thong. 

2. Harpoon head (7" x 8|") with a .semi- 

circular toy) ending in two diver- 

* The Copper AK’e uml Pie-historio Bronze Implements ot 
India t)y Mr. Vincent A. Smitli, Indiiui Antiquarv, Vol. XXXIV. 
1906. 

Do. do. 

Vol. XXXVI, 1907. 


do. Su])plement Indian Antiquary. 
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gent prongs which have a transverse 
distance of 8|". The bottom 
measures 2|". The thickness of 
the implement is j'' around the 
centre but at the base it is beaten 
down to I," and at the cutting edge 
to Th(; M’eight is 85 tolas. 

The weapon is fish -shaped, probably 
meant to serve as an attractive bait 
for aquatic animals, 

3. Spear head (12" > “21") having a long 
heavy blade ending into a flat tang. 
The width of the blade from just 
above the tang recedes and termin- 
ates in a point with an elliptical 
curve. 'I'herc is a stout mid-rib 
running across the centre with sides 
flattened into sharp edges. This 
weighs 37-| tolas 

4 — 7. Spear heads as described above, but 
with a slight change on the tang 
(Plate ITI, 1—4). One is provided 
with a notch and two with a spine 
each for fastening the blade. They 
measure 15^' x 2i\ 20^" x 21”, 
17^" X 3". 15f" .''3 " and weigh 59, 
92, 96 and 66 tolas, respectively. 

(e) A copper celt (7" / 4|") broken in two pieces 
found in village Hardi, tahsil Sidhauli, 
district Sitapur, and acquired in March, 
1924, forms the latest find. This weighs 
96 tolas and has a close resemblance to 
celts figured on Plate IV of the d.A.S.B. for 
1915. 
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The above finds show that out of the sixteen specimens 
recently discovered one comes from Sitapur and 12 from 
Shahjahanpur district, which hitherto did not yield any 
such relics. In these Provinces, however, beginning from 
the north wo know of s})C('imens coming from the districts 
of Bulandshahr, Muttra, Mainpuri, Fatehgarh, Itawa. 
Cawnpore, TJnao, Allahabad, Hardoi and Bijnor. The 
implements found in Sitapur and Shahjahanpur districts 
widen the range of copper-age antiquities and form a 
connecting link between the neighbouring districts of 
Hardoi and Bijnor. Taken as a whole, the United Pro- 
vinces have now furnished tangible evidence of the exist- 
ence of Popper Age in Northern India. It is hoped that 
the data supplied by these Provinces will be utilized in 
working out the development of ('opper Age throughout 
India. 
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MAYA AfSURA AND AHURA MAZDA 

P. K. AOHARYA, M.A., PIi.D., D.Lit , 

University Professor of Sanskrit, Allahabad. 

Maya has been tilaimed by at least three nations, namely, 
the Hindus, the Parsis and tlic Americans. 

(I) According to the Hindu traditions lie was a Daitya. 
His genealogy is drawn thus: by Danu, the mother of the 
Danavas, the sage Kasyapa had a son named Viprachitti ; 
Maya was the son of Viprachitti ; lie had two daughters, named 
Vajrakama and Mandodari, the latter of whom was the chief 
queen of Ravana and mother of Meghanada or Indrajit. His 
home was in the Devagiri mountains in the neighbourhood 
of modern Delhi. He worked for men as well as Daityas and 
as stated in the Harivaiiisa he fought frequently with the g(.ds 
with indifferent results. But he is known more as an architect 
of the Asui as, as Vi^vakarman w'as the arcliitecl of the Suras or 
gods. The Mahabharata speaks of him as the builder of a 
wonderful palace (council hall), of which it is stated there could 
not be any parallel in the world of the mortals, and whereon 
all heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks and stones. He 
declares himself as a great poet (mahakavi) of architecture, a 
Ruskin, among the rivals of gods. 

A list of the works built by Maya is given in the Epic, viz., 
palaces, thousands of charming residential buildings, delightful 
pleasure gardens, ponds of various kinds, various sorts of 
garments, chariots moving at will, large cities with high ram- 

736 , 
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part walls, thousands of wondrous chief vehicles and extremely 
comfortable and delightful cane-houses. 

In this list, it should be noticed, no architectural details 
of the objects stated to have been built by Maya are given, 
which may be compared with any extant buildings in India, 
Persia and America, or with any archseological finds, or ' with 
fragmentary reports left by foreign visitors. 

There are several architectural treatises attributed to Maya. 
The edition of MM. Pt. Ganapati ^astri based on three frag- 
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mentary and one incomplete miinuscript contains tliirty-four 
chapters. One pamphlet named Mayavastu covering 36 
pages and another named Mai/aonstyu-^di^fram c,overing 40 
pages have also been printed from Madras. A few extracts 
from, another worir named JHayn^kUpa been ' translated 

into English by Kev. J. E. K(*arnH in the Indian Antiquary 
(Vol. V, pp. 280, 293). I'here Is another fragment.ary un- 
published English translation of a treatise named Mayamata 
in the Macikenzie Collection ("rranslation. Class X, Sanskrit, 
2 — 6) in India Office, London. There is a mamiscripl named 
Mayamata-kilpa-kddra-vidMnii with a 'relngu commentary 
by one Gannamaebarya, which has been noticc'd in the cata- 
logue of Professor Eggeling. There is another manuscript 
bearing the title Maya-iilpn'itntiahi. Tn the Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library, Madra.s, there are as many as six large manu- 
scripts bearing the title AJaymnala-rdKlu-suntra. One of 
these six contains a Tamil commentary’ and two others two 
Telugu commentaries. The largest of these covering 890 
pages of 22 lines to a page is complete in tbirty-s’x chapters 
which are strikingly similar to the chapters of the Manasara. 
The subjects dealt with may bri(;fly bo stated here: 

(1) Saingrahadhyaya tabh^ of contents, Miinasara, 

Chapter I. 

(2) Vilstu-prakara- -classilication of architectural sub- 

jects, Mana.sara, Chapters IV, V. 

(.8) Bhu-ptiriksha — testing of s'oil, Mantisarti, Chapters 
IV, V. 

(4) Bhii-parigraha — selection of site, Miinasara, Chapters 

IV, V. 

(5) Manopakarana, — imiterials (and sysimn) of measure- 

ment, M. II. 

* There is in Tamil a SilpasSslra originally composed in Si\n.s- 
krit by Myer (Maya), who according to Mythology was a son of 
BrahmS and architect of the gods.” This work scorn, ■, to have been 
made from selection.s from various works.. 

98 
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(6) Dik-parichchheda — chapter on finding out cardinal 

points, M. VI. 

(7) Pada-devata-vinyasa — ground plan, M. VII. 

(8) Bali-karma-vidhana — offerings to gods, M. VIII. 

(9) Grama-vinyasa — villages, M. IX. 

(10) Nagara-vidhana — town-planning, M. X. 

(11) Bhu-lamba-vidhana — dimensions of storeys, M. XI. 

(12) Garbhanya8a-vidh.ana — foundations, M. XII. 

(13) Upapitha-vidhana — pedestals, M. XIII. 

(14) Adhishthana-vidhana' — bases, M. XIV. 

(15) Pada-pramana-dravya-samgraha — columns, M. XV. 

(16) Prastara-prakarana — entablatures, M. XVI. 

(17) Sandhi-karma-vidhana — (wood) joinery, M. XV. 

(18) Sikhara-karana-bhavana-samapti-vidhana — m a k i n g 

the tops and finishing the building, M. 
XVIII. 

(19) Eka-bhumi-vidhana — one-storeyed buildings, M. XIX. 

(20) Dvi-bhumi-vidhana — two-storeyed buildings, M. XX. 

(21) Tri-bhumi-vidhana — three-storeyed buildings, M. XXI. 

(22) Bahu-bhumi-vidhana® — buildings of more than 

three storeys, M. XXII— XXX. 

(23) Prakara-parivara — courts and temples therein of 

the attendant deities ; in the Manasara these 
two subjects are treated in two chapters XXXI, 
XXXII. 

(24) Gopura-vidhana — gate-houses, M. XXXIII. 

(25) Mandapa-vidhana — pavilions, M. XXXIV. 

(26) Sala-vidhiina- -halls, M. XXXV. 

(27) Griha-manadhikara"* — (location and) measurement 

’ of houses, M. XXXVI. 

(28) Griha-prave6a — first entry into a. newly-built house 

(opening or house-warming ceremony), M. XXXVII. 

* Compare ^Sstri, ibid., where Chaturbhumyadi is added at 
the beginning. 

* Compare ^Sstri, ibid,, where it is read Ohaturgriha-vidhsna- 
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(29) Raja-vesraa-vidhana— royal palaces, M. XL. 

(.SO) Dvara-vidhana — doors ; in the Manasara this sub- 
ject is described in two chapters, XXXVIII, 
XXXIX. 

(31) Yanadhikara — conveyances, M. JI, XLIIL 

(32) Yana-sayanadhikara — cars, and chariots, couches 

and bedsteads, XLIV, XLV. 

Sculptural subjects are abridged only in four chapters : 

(33) Lihga-lakshana— "the Phallus, M. LII. 

(34) Pitha-lakshana — the Petlestal of the Phallus, M. 

LIII. 

(35) Anukanna-vidhana — minor works on .sculpture, LI, 

LTV, LV, LXTTI, LXV, LXX. 

(36) Pratima-laksliana — images in general, M. LXIV. 

It will be noticed that of the thirty-six chapters the first 
eight deal mth preliminary matters, such as the selection of 
.site, testing of soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal points 
for the orientation of buildings and system of measurement. In 
the next two chapters various village schemes and town-plans 
are described. The following twenty-two chapters are devoted 
to the description of buildings proper together with their com- 
ponent parts. The last four chapters deal with sculpture 
comprising Phallus and its Pedestals and images of other 
deities. 

Herein are found architectural and sculptural details in 
abundance, which may be compared with buildings and sculp- 
tures met with or similarly described elsewhere. 

In several other architectural treatises Maya has been 
recognised as an authority on architecture. One Maya is also 
included in the list of thirty-two authorities mentioned in the 
M&nasdTa, one in the list of seven architects mentioned in the 
Bfihai‘sarhhitd, one in the eighteen authorities recognised in 
the 3£atsya-purdn(t, one of the eleven authorities of the 
VUmkarma-^ilpa, one of the more than twelve authorities of 
the Sanat-kumdra-J^dfitu-sdstra and one of the twenty-one 
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sources on which a large work named Sa'ringraha has been 
based. * 

From those references it will be clear beyond doubt that 
Maya as an architect earned a large publicity and his original 
work, which naturally suffered by omissions and additions, 
was disseminated far and wide. Anotlier point also should be 
noted : Maya mentioned in the Epics, Puranas, Harivaihsa, 
Brihatsamhita, SilpasiTstras of Manasara, Vievakarraan, Sanat- 
kumara and Sariigraha cannot he the one and the same person. 
There is also reason to think that the several aforesaid 
architectural treatises bearing the title ‘Maya’ must be 
ascribed to more than one author. One other point, which 
deserves notice, is that except in the epics Maya has nowhere 
else in all these vaiaous works been recognised as ‘ Asura.’ It 
vrould follow, therefore, that there must have been more than 
one Maya ; in othei' words, there were several; persons bearing 
the name Maya. 1 lentie IVIaya is not the personal name of an 
individual, but th(‘ family name of a class or clan, difierent 
branches of wlrich seem to have settled down in different parts 
of the world. 

(II) Some scholars* are of opinion that Maya-Asura is 
derivable from Ahura-Mazda. of the Zeml-Avesta, the chief 
scripture of the Parsis of the Zoroastrian faith. That Ahuta is 
the Persian form of Asura there is a general consensus of 
opinion, but between Maya and Mazda the affinity is not so 


For reference see the writer’s Indian Architecture,' pp. 36, 
97, 101-102, 106, 163, 164, 165, 167. 

See also MahabhSrata (11. i. 5, 9—12, 14 — 17). 

RffnjSyana (III. 60, 21) , Harivarassa (203, 2420 ff,),. etc. , 

“ Dr. D. B. Spooner, ‘ The Zoroastrian Period - of > Indian 
History,’ J.R.A.S., 1915, pp. 63—89, 405—465. ■ 

Cf. Wilson. Preface to Vishnu PurSna (p. Ixiv). Spiegel, 
l^ran. 41t., II, p. 9- ■ 
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direct Besides, A sura and Ahura ai e not used in the 
same sense ; tlie original meaning of the term, as life {asu)- 
giver is retained only in Ahura, while Asura. is the antagonist 
of Sura or god. The possibility of tlie identiAcation of Maya- 
Asura with Ahura-Mazda arista from the faei, l.liat since the 
time of the separation between the Aryans and the Parsis 
probably somewhere in Persia, the antagonism between the 
two parties became very acute as the meanings of the term 
Asura would unmistakably indicate. 

The Indian equivalent of IVfazda is not Maya but Medha. 
This has been admitted by Dr. Spooner on the autliority of 
Dr. Thomas (p. 78). Inconsistently with this admission 
Dr. Spooner still holds that the equiition of Maya with Maz<lii 
involves no serious difficulties. Acciording to him the foreign 
sounds represented in English by j and z or zb botli were and aie 
commonly transcribed in India with a y. This conjecture is 
held to justiAy him “in rewriting the form Asura Maya as Asura 
Maja, and the closeness of this to Ahura Mazda thus becomes 
apparent; given Ahura Mazda in the mouths of imported 
masons, Asura Maya, with a j .sound, is what might normally 
(?) have been expected as the Indianized form of the name ” 
(p. 79). Thus the rules of Philology are set at naught l)y 
a network of speculation. Then touching upon a larg(> 
number of big problems, with great skill and indust ly but 
without convincing many ])eopl(*, the learned doctor comes out 
with the conclusion that all “ streams of evidence converge har- 
moniously” and “ that the Asur.i Maya r(>ally means Ahura 
Mazda ” (p. 78). 

His‘ streams of evidence ’ have led Dr. Spooner to a 
variety of general conclusions of exceedingly controversial 
character : 

(1) That the architectural structures described in the 

Mahabharata are of Persian model. 

(2) That “ the description which the Asura Maya 

gives us of the palaces be built agrees most 
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strikingly with tlie account of Chandragupta’s 
paliuics recorded by Megasthenes ” (p. 405). 

(3) Tliat the palacos to whitih llie Mahabharata refers 

are those of Pataliputra (pp. 405-0). 

(4) That tlie Kuinrahar remains discovered at Pa^li- 

piitra by I^r. Spooner at the co.st of a Parsi 
gentleman (Sir Ratan Tata) are identical with 
Persepolitan structures and henas mast be of Persian 
origin (p. 71). 

(5) That the Alanryas were Zoroastrians, the name hav- 

ing been derived from Persian Monrva (p. 406). 

(6) That th(i mount Morn is identical with Mervdasht 

or the plain of Merv on which the Persepolitan 
platform stands (pp. 408-400). 

(7) 34ia(. the Mauryas were Zoioastrians and came 

originally from Morn which was situaUal in Persia 
(p. 413). 

(8) That (Ihandragnpta Maurya was a Persian ; Persepolis 

was his ancestral home (p. 400) ; probably he came 
out with Alexander the Great and wIk'u the great 
invader left, Chandragupta picked up an army with 
the deserters of Alexander the Great’s army, went to 
Magadha, occupied the (? vacant) throne and made 
Persian anthitects build palaces after the Persian 
model, ix inains (4 which with even Persian mason’s 
marks have been dis(;()vered at Kumraiiar by Dr. 
Spooner (pp. 417, 420). 

(9) That the name Magadha is Persian in origin having 

been derived from the Persian term Mugh or Magi 
(pp. 422, 427). 

(10) That some pt)rtion of the Atharvaveda where the 

term ‘ Magadha ’ occurs must be of Persian origin, 
if not the whole of it (pp. 420-21, 422, 421). 

(11) That the Yoga system of Indian philosophy must have 

been d<u-ived from the ancient Persiap mummeries. 
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(12) That the G.iruda Purana is of local Indo-Zoroas- 

trian origin (p. 428). 

(13) That the Tantric system and the Sakti cull, which are 

associated with the Brahmins of Sakadvipa or 
the home of Zoroastriun Magi (p. 447), must have 
been originated from the magic riles of the Persian 
goddess Ishtar (p. 43,")). 

(14) That the Vavanas were JVsians, not Greeks, 

and Sakas do not always imi)ly Scythians but 
Iranians or inhabitants of 8akadvi[)a whence came 
the Sakyas (pp. 434, 431), 441). 

(15) That the ancestors of Buddha, the. Sakyas of Kapi- 

lavastu, were of Zoroastrian origin (pp. 440, 441). 

(16) That the temple at Bodh-Gaya was founded by the 

ancient Persians and that Gaya was an ojirly seat, 
of Magian worship; hence Gautama as a religious 
student went thither as the holy ])lace of his own 
people, the Zoroastrians, and got tla; enlightenment 
(p- 441). 

(17) That (in sculpture) Brahma is not, the* Indian god 

but an echo (or imitation) of the Zoroastrian arch- 
angel Vohuman (p. 440). 

Thus Brahma himself did not escajx! the ext;avation made 
by the famous American arclueologist. 

The only thing that remained to he unearthed was the 
penetration of the Maya clans either dirtn-lly from India or 
through Persia into .Ameri(t;i, which his (iountryman 
Dr. Gann has lately discovered and to which we shall make a 
reference later on. 

For the purpo.M- of the pre.senl paper we are not concerned 
with all the.se problems, far less with tlui amazing «)nclusions 
Dr. Spooner has arrived at : (hey have been revi(nved by 
competent scholars and Dr. Spooner’s theories have met with 
the inevitable fate. We are concianed with only a few of 
these conclusions and we can at once declare our views on them. 
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The buildings described in the Mahabharata, as has 
already been observed, lack in architectural details. We have 
seen above merely a list of structures stated to have been 
built by Maya; their poetical description points to nothing 
uncommon in India; there is hardly anything which, will 
justify their identification with Persepolitan or Persian 
structures. 

This poetical description of Maya’s buildings as given 
in the Mahiibliarat:i does not agree in any extraordinary way, 
not to speak of ‘ most strikingly’ as Dr. Spooner in his enthu- 
siasm of a discovery holds, with the account of Chandragupta 
Maurya’s palaces recorded from tlic fragmentary and adul- 
terated quotations from Megasthenes. What Dr. Spooner 
says in this connection may be quoted in full : “At a court 
where an Indian monarcli (Chandragupta Maurya) . . .built 
the royal highway from his palace in imitation of Darius’s, 
his palaces themselves may very well have been as imitative 
as the royal road ” (p. 72). This is a, (airious argument : 
even if a road, which is always connected with an ordinary 
palace in all countries, be similar to another must the palaces 
also be ‘ most strikingly similar ’ (p. 405) ? The entire absence 
of details in the description, not to speak of the obvious 
fallacy in his inference, could not discourage, the learned 
archseologist. He declares that “ it may be true that no archi- 
tectural plan in India, nor any type of building, as a whole, 
has hitherto been known which one could say was based 
directly on a Persian model.” But these facts do not militate 
against his theoiy seriously because “ the Persian in- 
fluence ought to be traceable in India more largely than it 
is.”(p. 72) 

Apart from anolher obvious objection under this head 
with regard to the chronological relation of Chandragupta 
Maurya with the Mahabharata, if really Maya’s description of 
buildings in the Mahabharata referred to Chandragupta 
Maurya’s palaces and not to oy even in addition to those of 
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Yudhishthira, it is difficult to understand as to why Chan- 
dragupta Maurya should not have been mentioned in the Epic. 
Hence the palaces to which the Mahabharata refers cannot be 
those of Pataliputra of the Maurya, times but were those of 
Hastinapura, the csrpital of the Pandavas. 

The only other point we are concerned with is Dr. Spoon- 
er’s interpretation of the architecturiil remains discovered at 
Patna. What have been excavated are really mere fragments 
of certain things. It is therefore difficult to say much for or 
against Dr. Spooner’s theory that the original of these remains 
were wrought by Persian masons aftei’ the Persepolitan model. 
Dr. Spooner has admitted that “ the only substantial point 
showing Persian influence is the capital ” of columns (p. 71). 
An d according to Fergusson the? most Persepolitan of all 
Indian capihds are those in the comparatively late caves of 
Bedsa (Ind* and East. Archite(!ture, 2nd ed., T. 138). On 
Dr. Spooner’s admission, however, “ no capitals had been dis- 
covered in Patna to help us in comparing the two buildings (the 
hall of a hundred columns at Persepolis and the Maurya palace 
at Pataliputra), nor had any pedestals been met with (p. 67). 
Again ” the inter- columnation at Kumrahar (Patna) was found 
to be five diameters, an inter-columnation not identical, perhaps 
with that of the Persian throne-room, but still one which is 
essentially Persepolitan ” (p. 07). This inference also baffles 
all common sense. But the Persian influence on, or rathei 
similarity with, Indian architecture seems to have been 
acknowledged by some prominent Indologists : Sir John Mar- 
shall tells us his columns and his capitals (discovered at Taxila) 
were wrought by Greco-Persian masons ; and Dr. Ihomas 
shows US how we must look to the fagade to Darius’s tomb to 
idealise how the Mathura Taon capital fitted into place ” (71). 

That for a long time there has been a continual inter- 
change of ideas " in public works, in (iereraonial ” (p. 72) and 
other institutions between Persia and India is support^ by 
all the three main sources of information, namely, the literary 
94 
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tradition, the records left by the foreign visitors and historians, 
and the archaeological evidences both epigraphical and monu- 
mental. And we are indebted to Dr. Spooner for having 
thrown more light on some of the outstanding points, such 
as the usual derivations of the terms Magadha and Maurya. 
But his equation of Ahura Mazda and Asura Maya remains 
unconvincing as ever. His reference to St Petersburg 
Dictionary in this connection does not help him in the least. 
If the immortal authors of this dictionary had any access to 
the architectural treatises ascribed to Maya their lexigraphy 
of the word ‘Maya’ would have been different. Weber’s’ 
‘Vermuthung’ that the ‘Asura Maya’ is to be identified 
with ‘ Ptolemaios ’ is equally unconvincing ; Dr. Spooner 
would necessarily admit this (p. 78). But their ‘ contention 
that Maya was originally of foreign origin’ seems to be 
supported by the general theory, namely, that the 
Asuras as the antagonists of Suras were of the Ahura class 
and of Persian origin. This theory is further substantiated 
by the discovery of the remnant of the Maya clans and their 
civilization which seem to have been imported from the Asiatic 
countries to America. 

(Ill) The books of Chilan Balam contain the old tradi ' 
tions of the Mayas. They record the migrations of Maya 
clans, and were reduced to writing in the sixteenth century. 
“ Along the east coast of Yucatan live the Santa Cruz 
Indians, presumably the direct descendants of the ancient 
Mayas.” They live the lives of their ancestors of a thou- 
sand years ago ; they worship the same gods and perform 
the ancient religious ceremonies. But after all very little is 
known about them, because their villages are buried in the 
dense forests of the hills and they permit no strangers to 
intrude. By way of exploration of the traces of the Mayas and 
the sites of a lost civilization, Dr. Gann, partly in collaboration 

’ Ind. Stud., II, 243 ; Akad. Vorlesungen Uber Ind. Literatur- 
gesohiobte, p. 226. 
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with Professor Morley of the Carnegie Institute, has discovered 
the great city of Coba. Mayas erected therein magnificent 
temples and palaces, most of which now lie buried in the 
tropical forests. Some have been discovered but there is no 
doubt that a great number of them yet remain to be 
discovered. 

A brief account of the scanty details of the Maya ruins 
may be given here.* A wandering “ Maya Indian” informed 
Dr. Gann that in the Mexican territory of Quintana Roo he had 
come across a great slab of stone lying buried in the bush 
upon which were inscribed ‘ Ubalob u-xhen uincoab ’ or things 
belonging to the ancient people. Tins Maya monolith when 
discovered appeared to be a block of greyish schist, twelve feet 
long, eighteen inches wide and twelve inches thick. “ It had 
at one time stood upright, but now lay flat and embedded in 
the ground. Upon one edge faint traces of sculptui-e were 
visible, but the greater part of tlu? exposed surfaces bad been 
quite smooth by the tropical downpours of an unknown num- 
ber of rainy seasons. This has been the fate of many 
Maya inscriptions.” After brushing the soil from the stone it 
was found to contain the following Maya Initial Series date 9. 
8. 0. 0. 0. 5 Aban 3 Chen or 2(1 October, :133 A.f). (The 
sculptures on it also show themselves as clearly as when they 
were first carv6d). Amid all the Maya ruins in Yucatan only 
four such Initial Series dates have been found, but the present 
one is more than three hundred years earlier than the oldest of 

them. 

“ The monolith had been erected just in front of a great 
terraced pyramid which stood between two others. All these 
pyramids weve faced, in the usual Maya styl(^ with blocks 
of cut limestone. The central one had three terraces and was 
thirty-two feet high. Its M top,_upon_which_there no doubt 
» The honing Post, M^y, 1926. The Statesman, Mamh 
21, April 9, 17, 25, 1926. Scientific American, Jan.. 192b, 

p.ll. 
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stood a wooden temple, long since perished, was one hundred 
and thirty-five feet long and sixty-four feet across.” 

“Further investigation showed that these pyramids were 
at one end of a great enclosure, which was surrounded by a 
massive stone-wall. Tliis wall is from twelve to fifteen feet 
thick at the base, and in the places where it has remained 
intact, it is twelve feet higli. . . . The wall is a mile-and-a- 
half long and forms a semi-circle with the two ends running 
down to the shore.” This undoubtedly looks like a fortifica- 
tion. The only two walls of this kind which have hitherto been 
discovered are also in Yucatan, one being at Tuluum, on the 
east coast, and the other of Chicken Itza, in the northern 
interior.” “ The space enclosed by this wall had evidently been 
densely populated in bygone times.” The subterranean cavern 
is some twenty miles long and is connected with the ruins of 
a great city. The cave of Loltun is entered by great well- 
like holes in the earth through which one descends by ladders 
from ledge to ledge arriving in immense rocky chambers whose 
floors are covered with stalagmites and cave earth, and from 
whose lofty roofs depend vast stalactites. Two of these holes 
are a mile apart. From the great chambers unexplored 
passages branch out in every direction. On the floors of the 
chambers, buried in the cave-earth, innumerable potsherds 
have already been found, also human and animal bones, flint 
and stone weapons and implements, and many other relics of 
the ancient inhabitants.” Tt is stated that subterranean 
passages from this cavern reach to the ruined city of Chicken 
Itza twenty miles away. 

“ The cities the Mayas left bear no traces of violence having 
been wrought by man or the forces of nature, and the build- 
ings of their new settlements were obviously erected by a people 
with unimpaired vigour. ... At a certain period in their 
history the Mayas left their cities, built with an enormous 
expenditure of labour, and migrated from the fertile lands 
in which they stood to found new settlements. Earthquakes, 
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pestilence, and foreign invasion have been suggested as pos- 
sible causes of this migration ” 

These are all the available details oi the Maya ruins dis- 
covered in America. Except the semicircular plan of the onclo- 
surewall, mention of which is also found in our Silpasastras, no 
othef details either of the towns, buildings, or of the monolith 
will stand any comparison like the one we have made else- 
where between the treatise of Vitruvius and the Man.asara.' 
But the philological iden tity of the American Mayas with 
the Indian Mayas seem to be undisputed. In India Mayas 
were known as Asuras or non-Aryans, so in America Mayas 
were recognised as aborigines. 'Phe assumption, therefore, 
that the Mayas migrated from Jndi.a (»• Pta’sia, to America 
is justified. But when, why, and how this migration took 
place is yet to be ascertained and settled if possible for once 
and for all. 

Our Puranic traditions, whatever their worth may be 
unsupported by other kinds of evidence, would seem to throw 
some light on the point if their free, interpretation be accepted. 

According to the Puranas, it is liebl by some scholars,' ® 
the Devas, the Daityas (whose king, Hiranyakasipu, founded 
the Hysacannia kingdom around the Caspian Sea).' ' Manavas 
(man from Manu, of the North), and Niigas (of the South) 
were born of Kasyapa (god). Before the delugci, as a result 
of which the Gangetie jdain .submerged under seas, there was 
a war in which the Manavas, Devas, Daityas and Nagas joined 
against a Persian king Bel, Baal, Bal or Bali who was a 
descendant of Hiranyakasipu. Bali was defeated, his ai'my 
dispersed, and of his generals Sumali fled to Ceylon and Maya 
to Ktala which would correspond to America. After the 

* See the writer’s Indian Architecture, p.p. i:!4- 150. 

Such as late Pandit Umesli Chandra Vidyaraiiia (Dehra 

Dun). 

* * Nandalal De, Rasatala. Indian Historical Journal, March, 
1926. See also Scientific American, January, 1026, p. 83 ; February, 
p .84 I 
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deluge the descendants of Manu who were followers of 
Lion-god (Narasiihha) went over to Egypt and founded the 
first dynasty of Kings under Meneft who also worshipped 
a similar sun-god Sphinx. The descendants of Sumali spread 
as Suraelians or Sumerians. And the descendants of Maya 
came back to India and settled down as architects and' built 
magnificent temples and wonderful palaces for the Pandava 
king Yudhishthira. 

Whatever may be the worth of such an interpretation 
of the so-called Puranic traditions, some of the modern 
scholars of scientific and critical training admit rather 
emphatically the spread of Indian culture to America if not to 
Europe too. Professor Grafton Elliot Smith of University 
College, London, for instance, says that “Whatever Dr. Gann’s 
conclusions may be, his actual discoveries are of stupendous 
interest. The whole Maya remains as discovered show the 
closest possible relation of the civilization as it existed in 
Java and South East Asia to what has been found in Yucatan. 
There is nothing in my mind, ” further asserts Professor Elliot 
Smith, “that suggests that the form of civilisation is indigenous, 
and I should be inclined to hold that the temples at Java were 
the prototypes of what has been found in Yucatan. Until 
fifty years ago the orthodox held that the Maya civilisation 
was of Indian origin. The dating derived from the hieroglyphs 
was so vague as to give little help, and interpretation varies 
by as much as three or six centuries. What supremely 
interests the archieologists,” continues Professor Elliot Smith, 
“ is that we find a civilisation starting full-blown in Central 
America. Under Asiatic influence it rose to great heights, 
but had already collapsed before the advent of the Spaniards 
who may have given it the coup-de-grace. To know the real 
secret of Maya culture affects our whole interpretation of 
civilisation.” 

“Can different communities, such as the Indian, the 
Chinese, and the American, build up a civilisation independent 
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of one another, or is it possible for a certain civilisation to be 
spread about the world in the same way that a steam engine 
can be distributed ” ? This is the great problem of ethnology 
and the identification of Maya will contribute to a solution 
of it. 
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SLOW PROGRESS OF ISLAM POWER IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

Prof. D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Calcutta University) 

The history of India may be divided into three main 
periods represented by (1) Ancient or Hindu India, 
(2) Mediaeval or Muhammadan India and (3^ Modern or British 
India. One special characteristic of the first of these periods 
is the Hinduisation of all the foreign tribes that poured into 
this country. But the most important question connected 
with the second epoch is : at what different times did the 
Muhammadan invaders penetrate into India at all ; and when 
and how did they obtain a firm footing? The late Dr. V. A. 
Smith, the author of the Oxford History of India, pp. 257-8 
has detailed several causes to explain this phenomenon. The 
Muhammadan invaders, says he, were undoubtedly superior to 
their Hindu opponents in fighting power, because they came from 
a cool climate in hilly regions and were heavier and physically 
Stronger, and also because they were flesh-eaters whereas the 
Hindus were mostly vegetarians. Secondly, their fierce 
fanariniam helped them immensely, fanaticism which consisted 
of the belief that by killing non-Muslims as infidels they 
were doing a service eminently pleasing to God. This 
fanaticism developed into all kinds of frightfulness, which 
terrified and completely broke down the Indians. Thirdly 
the Hindu strategy s^d tactics were old-fashioned. Elephants 
on which the Hindus relied proved to be worse than useless 
when pitted against the well-equipped active cavalry of the 
M iibflmmfl d flnS r These and other causes, says V. A. Smith, 
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corabined in helping the Muslims, though insignificant in 
numbers, to keep enormous multitudes of Hindus in subjection 
for centuries. 

Such is the view of V. A. Smith. But another view 
places itself before us as we read Elphinstone’s History of India- 
The latter thinks it extraordinary that the Arabs, who had 
conquered Sind and reached as far as Multan during their 
first ardour for conquest and conversion, should not have 
oveiTun India as easily as they did Persia. He assigns 
various reasons which prevented the phenomenal spread of 
the Arab conquest in India. But we are not concerned with 
them. What is, however, incontestable is that although the 
Arabs had invaded India as early as 714 A.D., it was not 
till 1192 A.U. that the Muhammadans could be said to have 
gained a footing at all. This was the year . when Prithviraja, 
the Chahamana king, was vanquished, and the Rajput supre- 
macy overthrown by Muhammad ^ur. V. A. Smith himself 
admits at tlie beginning of his book that within the brief space of 
eighty years from the Prophet’s death, his Arab followers had 
become masters, not only of Arabia, but of Persia, Syria, Western 
Turkestan, Sind, Egypt and Southern Spain, but that India 
proper reramned substantially unaffected. There was tliua an 
interval of at. least 450 years, between the first Arab invasion 
and that of Muhammad ^ur; and it is, inde^, strange how 
V. A. Smith slurs over this period though it is, by no means, a 
small one. It does not seem to have ocoirred to him how and 
why the first Arab invasion ended with a conquest of Sind and- 
Multan only, although the Muhammadans were then intoxi- 
cated with a series of unparalleled successes over the greater 
portions of Asia, Africa, and Europe and their zeal for the 
dissemination of thdr faith had not a bit diminished. Thb 
points no doubt, arrested the attention of Elphinstone, but 
does not seem to have troubled Smith at all. 

V This long pmod extending from 714 to lldfi .AJD< 
divides itself into two parts, (me ending with the supremacy 
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of the Pratiharaa and the other with the second battle of 
Tarain. Let us first confine ourselves to the first epoch, and 
see how and when the Muhammadans came into hostilities 
with the Hindus. During the Caliphate of Walid T, Mahom- 
med, son of Qasim, first began his invasion of Sind. After 
Mahommed came Junaid to reconquer Sind. After conquer- 
ing Kiraj, he organised regular incursions into the inland 
parts of India, and was able to make his power felt more 
strongly than his predecessor. He despatched one army 
against Marmad (Maruinada), Mandal, Dahnaj (Dalmaj) and 
Bar us (Broach). One array was sent against TJzain (Ujjain) 
and the country of Maliba (Malwa). Junaid in person 
conquered Al-Builaman and Jurez which doubtless stand 
for Bhilmal and Gurjara country. But w(^ learn from the 
Saffar Tal stone inscription that the army sent by Junaid 
against Ujjain was successfully repulsed by Nagabhate I, the 
first ruler of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj that 
was then ruling at Ujjain. We hear of the same Arab in- 
vasion in detail from the Nausdri coppec-plate orant which 
states that an army of the Tajikas Arabs) first destroyed 
the Saindhava, Kachchhella, Surashtra (Kathiawar), Chavdiaka 
(Imperial Chapa dynasty), Maurya (Mewar) and Gurjara kings ; 
but in its attempt to conquer South India where an Imperial 
Ghalukya family of Vatapi was then ruling, it was successfully 
stemmed back by Avanijana^raya Pulaki6i who was a mere 
drieftain. That this expedition was looked upon by the 
tni^mna as Something formidable may be seen from the fact 
that two of the four titles which Avanijana^raya Pulakeii 
received from his overlord, the Chalukya sovereign of Badami, 
sm Dakshindpatha-avddharana, or “ Solid Pillar of Dakshi- 
^Itpatha or Dekkan ” and Anivartaha-nivartayitri, or 
* TU ^ IW of the unrepellable.” The Arab force seems to 
have been thus looked upon as anivo/rtahn or unrepellable. 
And when .Pulake6i repelled these unrepellable people, he 
was tmitaralljr looked upon as a I511ar of the Pekkan. But it 
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cannot be denied that this Arab expedition, howsoever terror- 
inspiring it was in Rajputana, Kathiawar and G-ujamt, was in 
the south successfully stemmed and dashed back by a mere 
chieftain. The above Arab expedition no doubt produced 
a deep impression on the minds of the Indians, but it was 
of a temporary duration ; and although the Imperial Ohapa 
dynasty of Bhilmal first declined and crumpled up owing to 
the Arab expedition, it was before long replaced by the Prati- 
haras of Ujjain and also Mandor. 

We then learn from the Khalimpur charter of Dharma- 
pala that about the beginning of the 9th century A.D. the 
Yavanas and Gandharas owed allegiance to the Imperial 
sovereignty of Kanauj. The Yavauas seem to be the Muham- 
madans who had established themselves in Multan, and the 
Gandharas no other than the Turkish Shahiyas who were 
then holding sway over the Kabul Valley. But from a later 
account of the Muhammadan traveller Sulaiman (851 A.D.), 
we learn that the kingdoms of the Rashtrakuta and Gurjara 
princes were conterminous with one another and that no other 
Indian prince but the Gurjara had a finer cavalry. But 
“ among the princes of India,” adds Sulaiman, “ there is no 
greater foe of the Muhammadan faith than he ” (the Gurjara 
prince). Al-Masudi (943 A.D.), the next Muhammadan 
traveller, informs us that the Gurjara king of Kanauj was at 
war with the Muhammadan principality of Multan and the 
Rashtrakuta king of Manyakheta and that “in his (the latter’s) 
kingdom Islam was honoured and protected.” This is but 
natural, because on the north-west the Pratihara empire of 
Kanauj bordered on the Muhammadan principality of Multan 
and on the south on the Rashtrakuto kingdom of Manyakhete* 
It is quite natural that when the first was at war with its two 
neighbouring kingdoms, the latter should be each other’s allies. 

The Pratiharas were, indeed, more than a match to the 
Arab rulers of Multan, but the latter had a weapon in thar 
hands which was irresistible against the Hindus, What is 
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noteworthy about this Multan is that the image of Surya 
there, which was a place of pilgrimage for all India, was pre- 
served not only during the first Muhammadan invasion but 
also till the time of Al-Masudi (943 A.D.)- One reason 
which he gives us is that by far the greater portion of 
the i'evenue of the Muhammadan ruler of Multan accrued 
from the rich presents brought to the idol by the Hindu 
pilgrims. But the strongest reason was this : “ When the 

unbelievers,” says Ail-Masudi, “ march against Multan, and 
the faithful do not feel themselves strong enough to oppose 
them, they threaten to break the idol, and their enemies im- 
mediately withdraw.” This was indeed the strongest weapon 
they could hurl against their Indian foes, namely, the Pratihara 
sovereigns of Kanauj. And it shows that the Muhammadan 
policy of iconoclasm was not followed regardless of all con- 
sequence but was rather curbed and guided by temporal con- 
siderations and motives of diplomacy, as was natural. 

It will thus be seen that though the Arab invasion took 
place as early as 714 A.D. and though the Arabs and their 
co-religionists soon after the death of their Prophet were irresis- 
tible, whichever other part of the globe they overran, they 
could not possibly advance in their conquest of India beyond 
Sind. It was not for a short period but upwards of two centu- 
ries that they were successfully held at bay by two imperial 
families of Kanauj. Things, however, .changed when the 
Pratihara supremacy began to decline. The different parts of 
their empire were seized upon by the different feudatory princes 
and a unique opportunity presented itself to the frontier 
Muh a mmada n state of Ghazna. This in brief is the history of 
the hostilities between the Muliammadans and the Indians till 
the end of the tenth century, and the question may now be 
asked : what are the causes that stemmed the Muhammadan 
invasion during this first period ? The most potent of these 
is of course the imperialism of North India represented by the 
two royal dynasties of Kanauj. The confines of the Pratihara 
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empire extended as ^ westward as Sind and Multan and as 
far northwestward as Peshawar and Eastern Afghanistan, where 
were settled the Hindu ^ahiyas, the feudatories of the Kanauj 
sovereigns. In the first place, the north-western boundary of 
this empire was the natural frontier of India ; and secondly 
as the whole of north India as far as the east Afghanistan was 
subject to one imperial rule, it was possible to take every care, 
as the Pratiharas no doubt did, to prevent foreign aggression 
whether from Sind and Multan or Afghanistan. But certainly 
there must have been other causes also of more or less import- 
ance. V. A. Smith, no doubt, says that the Indians were 
highly deficient in their cavalry and cared only for their ele- 
phants. But Sulaiman, as we have noted, tells us that the 
king of Kanauj had great riches and numerous camels and 
horses and that no other Indian prince had so fine a cavalry. 
Secondly it is not quite clear why the elephants are thought 
of so lightly for military operations at that early period, be- 
cause we know that even such an astute and experienced gen- 
eral as Mahmud of Ghazna had employed elephants from India 
in his victorious fights against his Muhammadan neighbour 
kings. 

Soon after the middle of the tenth century A.D. the fabric 
of the Gurjara empire broke up. Rajputana and East Punjab 
declared independence under the Chahamanas ; Bombay, 
Gujarat and E^thigwar under the Solankis, and Mathurii and 
the country east of Jamna were seized upon by the G^hada- 
yglas of Kanauj and Ka6i. Just at this time a Moslem power 
sprang up at ^azna under Amir Sabuk-Tigin who under- 
took expeditions into India in the prosecution of holy wars. 
He was succeeded by his son Mahmfld, who undertook 
an expedition generally once every year, though their exact 
number cannot be determined. His invasions were not real 
^peditions of conquest, but were principally raids of sack and 
pillage. Hmioe they ended only in ov^throwing the Hindn 
l^hiyS power and annexing merdy Western Panjab to thb 
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MuhAmmadan dominions. During the Pratihara supremacy 
Hindu iDdk had its natural frontier formed by the Safed Koh 
and Sulaiman ranges separating it from Afghanistan. Inva- 
sions of Maljmud of Ghazna brought out a disastrous change 
as Western Panjab had been annexed by the Muhammadans. 
The ‘ kingdom of East Panjab and Eajputana seized by the 
OhllhamSnas and the kingdom of the Middle Country held by 
the Gahadavalas were now exposed to the constant depreda- 
tions of the neighbouring Muhammadan states. It is true that 
we hear so little of them from the Muhammadan authorities, 
but the inscriptions of these Hindu dynasties leave no doubt 
on this point If we take first the records of the Gahadavala 
family, we find that Govindaehandra defeated Hammira twice, 
once when he was Yuvaraja and the second time when he 
was king. What is, however, specially noteworthy about the 
copper-plate charters of the Galiadavala princes is that among 
the taxes which they levied is included one called Turmhhor- 
danda, which seems to be a sort of poll-tax imposed on the 
Muhammadan settlers in their dominions. The point that 
specially deserves to be noticed here is that this poll-tax seems 
to have been abolished by Jayachandra, the last Gahadavala 
prince, because his copper-plate grants are conspicuous by the 
absence of any mention thereof. The rea.son of this abolition is 
not difficult td surmise, as he wanted the help of the Muham- 
madans as against the Chahamana House. 

We may now direct our attention to the Chahamana 
recoids, the most valuable of which is the Prithvirdja-vijaya, 
a work describing the exploits of the last Prithvfraja. It 
seems that Durlabharaja 11 of this family first came into con- 
flict with those foreigners and lost his life. Next, one of his 
descendants, Arnoraja, is credited with having destroyed a 
Mobammadan army and constructed a lake on the scene of this 
action, which is now known as Ana-sagar called after him at 
Ajmear. He was followed by his son Vigraharaja W aim 
Vfiwiadevat who is represented in a Delhi pillar inscriptimi of 
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A.D. 1164 to have brought the whole of North India under 
his sway and to have made it an Aryavarta or Abode of 
Aryans again, by exterminating the Mlechchhas. Further 
information on this point is furnished by a drama called 
Lolita- Vigraharaja by his court-poet 8ome6vara engraved on 
a series of slate stone slabs originally found at the mosque 
called Dhai Din-kd Jhurhpadd at Ajmer. Only a few frag- 
ments of this play have been preserved. But they are enough 
to show under what adverse circumstances Vigraharaja had to 
give battle to Hammira from his camp Vavveraka (Rupnagar). 
From the play it seems that Raja Simhabala, the king’s 
maternal uncle, advises him to give battle, but his Brahmaii 
prime minister Sridhara tries to dissuade him from this 
action as the Chahamana forces would be hopelessly 
outnumbered by those of the enemy. What we have to 
note is that it is utter recklessness of life and superior fighting 
qualities that must have won him the day against such terrific 
odds. 

Vigraharaja was succeeded by his nephew, Prithviraja II, 
one of whose records was originally found at Hans! in the 
Hissar District, Panjab. It .says that he had a maternal uncle, 
called Kilhana, a Guhilot by clan, who had been put in com- 
mand of the fort of Asi or Hansi, to arrest the advance of 
Hammira or the Muhammadan emperor, who had become a 
thorn to the world. We are also informed tliat Kilhana had 
seized and burned Pariichapura, the same as the modern 
Pachapattana on the Sutlej, which, as Tod tells us, was on the 
route from Kabul to Hansi. The strat^c importance of 
Pamchapura and also Hans! can scarcely be overrated so far 
as the Chahamana kingdom was concerned. And it seems 
that the Chahamana monarchy was effectively fortifying the 
north-west frontiers of the territory against Muhammadan 
a^;ression, which had been on its increase since the time,of 
DurkbharSja. These precautions produced some salutary 
for some time. For certainly we do not hear of any) 
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Muhammadan expedition during the reign of this king or even 
of his successor Somesvara, 

Things were, however, different in the time of Prithvi- 
raja HI, who succeeded his father Some6vara to the Chaha- 
niftna. throne. When Somesvara died, Prithviraja was a child 
and his mother had been appointed regent to look after the 
affairs of the state. This was a fresh opportunity to the 
Muhammadans to renew their policy of aggression. Refer- 
ence has already been made to a work called tlie Prithoirdja- 
vijayttj which contains a full account of the life and career of 
Prithviraja. But only a page or two of it has survived, and 
that gives us the information that the beef-eating Mlechchha 
called Ghori, who captured Garjani (Ghazna), had dispatched 
an envoy to the Chahamana coui't. It further informs us that 
it was this Ghori whose soldiers hod occupied Nadula (Nadol), 
but that they had been put to a rout by the Gujarat king without 
the Chahamana ruler having to take any action in the matter. 
This is a clear reference to the expedition of Shihabu-d*Din 
Muhammad Ghur in 1178 A.D. when, after marching to Uchh 
and Multan and crossing the desert of Miirwar, he invaded Gujarat 
without entering the Chahamana territory. The king of Gujarat 
at this time was the Solanki prince Bhimadeva II who defeated 
the Muhammadans with great slaughter at Kasahrada (Kaya- 
dra) at the foot of Mount Abu, being aided by the Nadol Chief 
Kelhana and his brother Kirtipala and also by the Paramara 
Chief Dharavarsha of Chandravati. The Muhammadan 
defeat was so crushing that Shih abu-d-l)m was himself badly 
wounded in this fight and had to beat a hasty retreat. This 
is another instance, if any further instance is needed, of the 
frontier Muhammadan rulers sustaining a heavy def^t at the 
hands of the Rajput princes, when the latter were prepared for 
a battle. 

The ignominious defeat made such a deep impression on 
the mind of Shihabu-d-Dln that it was not till 1191 A.D. that,, 
he again thought of invading India. . About this time a sad 
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misunderstanding had arisen between the ChShamSna and 
Gahadavala families. This presented a good opportunity to 
the Moslem ruler to undertake another expedition. Prithviraja 
was not dead to the danger that now threatened India. He 
solicited the kings of North India to join his confederacy, 
and they all did except, of course, Jayachandra. Shihabu-d- 
Dln encountered Prithviraja and his allies at Tarain or Tala,wari 
between Karnal and Thanesar. The battle ended in a brilliant 
victory for Prithviraja, and a complete rout of the Moslem 
army. The enemy was .severely wounded, and had to run 
again for his life. Then followed a state of inaction and 
inertness on the part of the Rajputs which is astounding to 
a degree. Instead of following up their victory by mercilessly 
pursuing and driving the foreigners out of India, they were 
self-complacent and remained where they were. Shihabu-d- 
Din retired quietly to Ghor and after thirteen months returned 
with a mighty force to the former scene of action. Putting the 
Hindu army off their guard with a false pretence, the foreign 
invader fell upon them under cover of night. The Rajputs, 
unprepared though they were, fought with great valour and 
towards sunset seemed to be even on the point of gaining the 
day, when ^lihabu-d-Din charged them at the head of a chosen 
body of horsemen which had been purposely left behind and 
which at once turned the tide of the battle. Prithviraja was 
taken alive and murdered in cold Wood. Thus was laid down 
the foundation-stone of the fabric of Muhammadan supremacy 
in India. If Jayachandra of Kanauj and Benares really played 
the traitor to his country, he soon atoned for it, for in 1194 
^ihabu-d-Din defeated and killed him also and annexM his 
kingdom. India was not divided into numerous indep^dent 
states at this time, and hence within six years of the second 
battle of Tarain, almost the whole of Northern India was con- 
quered by Shihabu-d-Dln, 

When the power of the imperial (Garjaraa had. 
'established over Noith^n India, the norih-west boundary. of 
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the empire^ we have seen, was the natural frontier of India 
formed by the Safed Koh and Sulaiman ranges. One of the 
feudatory families of the Gurjara period was the Hindu 
Shahiya who occupied, the frontier province and wliose territory, 
we know, included the Kabul Valley. The guarding of the 
nortH-west frontier was thus an imperial problem, and it was 
solved by the Hindu Shahiyas effectively barring for centuries 
the advance of the Islam powers. And it is when the Gurjara 
empire breaks up that Sabuk-Tigin and Maboiiid of Ghazna 
make their appearance in the political horizon of India and 
undertake several expeditions which end in the destruction of 
the Hindu Shahiya rule and the annexation of the greater 
portion of the Panjab. The commotion and confusion caused 
by the downfall of the Gurjara supremacy soon settled down 
into some order, and two Rajput dynasties rose to prominence 
with territories touching the Panjab and therefore conterminous 
with the Moslem dominion.s. It was therefore natural that 
these Rajput states should remain constantly exposed to the 
Muhammadan raids and depredations.. The problem of arrest- 
ing the Muhammadan aggression had thus become very acute, 
for the Panjab which consists mostly of plains could not pos- 
sibly form the natural boundary to these Rajput states and 
offer any barrier to the foreign incursions. Besides, these 
were two different Riijput states and they had naturally 
difftflrent aspirations and different policies to carry out 1 hey 
could not bear any comparison to the Imperial Gu^ara rule 
which had only one object in view and only one foreign policy 
to maintain. In spite of this disadvantage the two Rajput 
dynasties succeeded in repellmg the attacks of the Muham- 
madans for more than a century and a half. And the question 
arises: what could be the cause of this strange phenomenon, 
this brave stand? The only answer is: Rajput bravery, 
whida is, as a rule, notoriously reckless— reckless of life and 
feokliss of any plan of action. We have seen hrom the 

how the ChShamwa king Vigrahar^a 
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alias Visaladeva was impatient to fall upon a Muhammadan 
army although it was terrific in numbers and although he was 
being dissuaded by his Brahman prime minister from embark- 
ing upon such a foolhardy project. But no amount of per- 
suasion could produce any effect on him. He pounced upon 
the Muhammadan forces, and it was good luck, no doubt aided 
by Bajput bravery, that he was successful in this venture. It 
is this reckless Eajput bravery that explains why, in almost 
all battles which were well-pitched and fought to the end, the 
Rajputs, as a rule, triumphed over the Muhammadan foreigners ; 
and if the latter at any time triumphed, the victory was due 
generally to an accident. Thus when Amir Sabuk-Tigin 
gained a victory over Jaipiil, it was in consequence of the 
snow-storm which burst out all of a sudden and paralysed the 
Hindus who were unaccustomed to rigorous cold. Similarly, 
when Sabuk-Tigin’s son Mahmud of Ghazna achieves a victory 
over Anandpal, son of Jaipal, it was due to the mere accident of 
Anandpal’s elephant running away through fright and creating 
the belief in the minds of his soldiers that that was a signal to 
them for flight. But when Mahmud attacked and pillaged 
Somnath and learnt that the route by which he came was 
being guarded by certain Rajput chiefs who wanted to give 
him battle, he returned to Ghazna, not by this route, but via 
Sind, although his army thereby suffered from the worst of 
privations and hardships. Likewise, in 1178 A.D. when 
^habu-d-Din ^ur invaded Gujarat, the Solanki king 
Bhimadeva, aided by the Sonigara and Paramara chiefs, inflicted 
a crushing defeat on him at the foot of Mount Abu and made 
him flee for life. Thirteen years later, that is, 1191 A.D., the 
Muhammadan emperor returned with a larger army and this 
time met the Rajputs under Prithviraja at Tarain, and we 
know, with what result. This time too when the Rajputs 
were face to face with the Muhammadan foreigners, the latter 
sustained an ignominious defeat, and their leader Shihabu-d- 
Dln had again to fly for his life. This defeat of the enemy 
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was no doubt caused by the bravery of the Rajputs, who in 
fighting were reckless of their life and therefore almost always 
vanquished their Muhammadan opponents in open well-pitched 
battles. But the battles of Tarain give us insight into another 
trait of Rajput character. The Rajputs were not only indiffer- 
ent to improving and strengthening any position of advantage 
they might have gained through their bravery. When ^ihabu- 
d-Din’s army was routed and he himself was running for 
his life, why did not Prithviraja track his enemy and drive 
him out of India which he could easily have done ? Would 
Mahmud of Ghazna, for instance, have failed to take full 
advantage of such a unique opportunity? But the Rajput 
mentality was of a different mould. It was not only reckless 
of life but also indifferent to pursuing a victory to its fullest 
advantage. This was a weakness which emanated from their 
strength. This was due to an overweening confidence in their 
own bravery. Instances of this indifference are not wanting 
from later Rajput history, and this alone can satisfactorily 
explain why they were inactive and indifferent to pursuing 
their enemy after the first battle of Tarain and reaping the 
fullest advantage of their victory. And we know what disas- 
trous consequence this indifference produced. It laid the 
foundation-stone of the Islam power in India and changed the 
whole history of the country. 
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THE 8ANGAM AGE AND THE SIX 
SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

T. G. ARAVAMUTIIAN, M.A., L.T., B.L., 

High Court Vakil, Madras. 

The student of South Indian history knows of no more 
tempting field of investigation than the Age of the Tamil 
Sangam. For over thirty years the problem of the period to 
which the Sangam has to be assigned has been studied from 
various points of view, but no finite decision has been reached. 
Every scholar has a pardonable pride in the results of his own 
investigations and naturally enough believes that his particular 
theory must give a quietus to all further discussion. 

How far we still are from having satisfactorily solved 
the question was shown by me in my recent book, The h avert, 
the Matikharis and the Sangam Age, and 1 pointed out 
that ‘ tlie time for a comprehensive examination of the question 
of the age of the Tamil Sangam is not yet’ and added that 
* for many years to come wo shall have to be content mainly 
with an examination of fractions and facets of the problem. 

My contention that there are many such facets still unper- 
coived by scholars engaged in the investigation of the problem 
was aptly Ulustrated when Prof. Hermann Jacobi, tlie famous 
German Orientalist, wrote to me* that ‘ the result at which 
(I had) arrived agreed with what (he) had been led at,’ and 
went on to say that that opinion of his was based on ‘ a study 
of the summaiy of the Six Systems of Philosophy in the 
Mammehalai as given in Kanakasabhai’s The Tamils 
Eighteen Sundred Years Ago'* 


' Page 8. 

* Oa December 29, 1925. 

* Pp. 812—26. 
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Prof. Jacobi’s line of approach was so novel that im- 
mediately on receiving his letter,* I sought and obtained his 
permission to give publicity to his views on the question, but 
owing to my pre-occupation 1 have not been able to find an 
earlier opportunity. It is gratifying, however, to find that 
scholars, who, in private conversation, have been acquainted 
by me with the theory of Prof. Jacobi, have avidly taken it 
up and are subjecting it to critical investigation. 

It is well-known that Manimekalai is a classic of the 
Sangam period, but it is not so well-known that it contains 
three cantos® in which the heroine is given instruction in 
the various t ystems of philosophy then current. 

The reader who cannot follow classic Tamil will find a 
summary of those cantos in Kanakasabhai’s work mentioned 
abova The two features of the expo.sition which Prof. 
Jacobi finds significant arc the mention, in those cantos, of 
the Nyaya of Akshapada and the form of the Buddhist 
syllogism, and on them he bases his argument. He writes : 
‘ Since one of those systems is the Naiyayika by Akshapada, 
and as I have tried to prove that the Nyayadardana has been 
written between 200 and 450 A.D.,* it follows that the 
Manimehcdai is later than tlie third centuiy A.D. And as 
the form of the Buddhist syllogism'’ is that which prevailed 
before Dignaga* and was superseded by Dignaga’s Logic, 
it is evident that the Manimekalai is earlier than Dignaga, 
or at all events earlier than the 6th centuiy A.D. These 
arguments settle the date of the Sangam .between limits of a 
few centuries.’ 

Here is indeed a line of reasoning hitherto unsuspected. 
Keither Kanakasabhai who perceived the impertance of these 
cantos and rendered them at some length into English, nor 

* In the middle of January, 1926. 

‘ 27, 20 and 30. 

* Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXXI. Iff, 

’ Eanakaaabhai, op. cit,, p. 218. 

* S> Sugiura, Hindu Logic, Philadelphia, 1910, p, 33 
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Dr# Batis Chandra Vidyabhushana who wrote on the History 
of Ihi^n Logic# with full knowledge of the substance of thei^ 
cantiOs; realised their value to the historian of Indian culture. 

Prof. Jacobi’s view coincided to this extent with my 
theo^j-^that the Sangam was at all events earlier than the 
6th century A.D. But my position being that the last of the 
possible periods is the 3rd century A,D.,* I requested Prof. 
Jacobi to let me know if he considered it possible that DignSga 
lived about 400 AJ). and Nyayadaniana was founded about 
200 A.D< or earlier still. I drew his attention especially to 
the opinion of Dr. A. B. Keith that Dignaga was not later than 
400 A.D. and that he might have flourished even earlier.*” 
Perhaps, reference may also be made to Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushana’s view that Akshapada must be placed about 
150 A.D. and that Dignaga lived about 500 A.D. Prof. 
Jacobi, however, wrote to say that he held to his original 
views on those points. 

It is agreed on all hands that Dignaga must be placed 
anterior, in any event, to 560 A.D., when some of his works 
were translated into Chinese, and if the form of the Buddhist 
syllogism as set out in Manimehalai is pre-Dignagan, it 
follows inevitably that that work is earlier than 560 A.D. 
This conclusion disposes, once and for all, of the arguments of 
Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai and others, who 
would make the Sangam much later. If it could be shown 
that Dignaga must be placed earlier than 400 A.D.,— a view 
for which authority is not wanting, as pointed out above, — 
the latest date for the Sangam suggested by me would stand 
confirmed by an altogether different class of evidence. 

Furnishing as these cantos of Manimekalai do a remark- 
ably well-preserved record of the various systems of Indian 
philosophy as they had evolved by the date of that poem, 

* TheK 0 veriy the Maukharisand the Sangam Age, pp.-57, 117. 

BnAdhiet Philosophy, p. 305, apd Indian hogic and 
Aiiitnimi p. 98. 
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their historical value is obvious. As oven scfaolers who know 
Tamili but do not know it as Pandits do^ find it diflBooit to 
follow critically the thread of the exposition in the mi^nah 
and as the summary furnished by Kanakasabhai is rather 
inadequate, I took the liberty^ ‘ of requesting Prof. A. Chakra- 
varti, ‘ ’ whose attainments are well-known to be as great in 
Tamil as in Philosophy, to undertake a full and close transla- 
tion, into E nglish, of the three cantos and, if he found the 
necessary leisure, to let us have the benefit of his views on the 
evolution of the Indian systems of philosophy as evidenced by 
Mmitnekahu Prof. Chakravarti has had the kindness to 
accede to my request and I hope that, before long, scholars 
will have an opportunity of studying the evidences of evolution 
in full. 

Students of the history of Indian culture cannot but be 
immensely grateful to Prof. Jacobi for having opened up a 
line of enquiry which promises to lead us to results as im- 
portant to the history of Tamil literature as to that of Indian 
philosophy. 


- i --n — - * 

‘ ' Id May, WM. 

'* Of the Presidency OoJiege» Madras. 
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LANDMARKS IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
SCTRAS OF THE VEDANTA 

VMESH CHANDEA BHATTACHAEJEE, M.A. 

( Dacca U ni versi ty ) . 

The orthodox and traditional view about the Vedanta- 
Siitras, as is more or less the case with the Sutras of all 
the other systems of philosophy, is that all of them were 
composed by the founder of the system. With regard to 
the Vedanta-Siitras, this traditional author is Badarayana. 
Curiously enough, Badarayana is more frequently referred 
tb as the man who classified and arranged the Vedic texts 
and wrote the Puranas and the Mahabharata, rather than 
as the author of the Vedanta-Sutras (cf. Bhagavata, 
i. 1. 7; i. 4. 19-20; and also i. 5. 4, etc.). 

The Sfitras of the Vedanta also, however, were written 
by a human hand : even the most orthodox view does not 
regard them as revealed ; and tradition ascribes them also, 
along with the Puranas and the Mahabharata, to Badara- 
yana. Whether Badarayana was a historical person or 
not, is immaterial to us ; for Us it is enough to know that 
the author of the Vedfinta-Sutras was also called Badara- 
ySii^a. Our question is : Did Badarayana, or whoever may 
ha v^ been the author, write all the Sutras that have come 
down to us? Or, was there an original body of Sutras 
which were much fewer in number and which constituted 
tl» notes of the system, round which other Sfitras 
gatiiered as went on and jas occasions arose t There 
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are oertain considerations which would incline us in favour 
of the second view. 

1. (i) In the first place, the different schools of inter- 
pretation do not agree throughout as to the texts of the 
Sutras. In other words, all the Sutras are not admitted 
by all; and they also differ as to the wording of any parti- 
cular Sutra. There are some Sutras which are admitted 
by one school but not by another. And there are differ- 
ences also as to the total number of Sutras and Adhi- 
karanas. Thus, ii. 3. 49 in Sankara and Ramanuja reads 
‘ abhasa eva ca ’ ; Nimbarka reads it ‘ abhasa eva ca,’ but 
his numbering is the same as that of Safikara and 
RilimS.nuja. Vallabha, however, differs both in the num- 
bering as well as the reading of the Sutra, which, accord- 
ing to him, is ii. 3. 50 , and reads ‘abhasa eva ca.’ And 
he positively rejects the reading ‘ Ebhasa ’ as implying 
illusoriness; “ ato na mithyatva-rupa abhaso’tra vivak- 
^ital^.” The Sutra is important, as it discusses the nature 
of the individual soul in relation to Brahma ; and a differ- 
ence here cannot be passed over as immaterial.^ 

Similarly, ii. 4. 1, ‘ tathS prana^i ’ is read by Vallabha 
as ‘ tathU pranah ’ ; and he proceeds so far as to assign 
reasons for his reading. In iii. 2. 12, the negative 
particle ‘ 7k* ’ at the beginning is left out by RamEnuja 
and Nimbarka but is admitted by Sankara and Vallabha. 
It should be remembered that these are not the only 
examples of variation in the reading of the Sfitras. 

Besides, the total number of the Sfitras and Adhi- 
karai^ also is not the same according to all the schools 
of interpretation. The different ways of grouping the 
Stitras into Adhikaranas or sections, have often been an 


^ The nuunbOTing of the Shtraa followed by us is that qt ibe 
School, 
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opportunity for bringing out the differences in the stfuid- 
point of the respective schools and sometimes have also 
been an occasion for such differences (cf. BhasyafrakaSa 
of Puru§ottama, re Anubha§ya, sub iii. 2. 30). And the 
different numbering of the Sutras is very often due to the 
splitting up of one Sutra into two, or, as it might be also put, 
to uniting two Sutras into one. For instance, the Sutras 
in i. 1. which are numbered 2 and 3 according to Sankara 
and others, and are, therefore, different Sutras according 
to them, are combined into one Sutra by Vallabha (cf. 
Apubhaipya and Bhasyaprakai^a). And this is not the 
only instance of combination and disintegration of Sutras. 

Sometimes, a Sutra has been admitted by one school 
which finds no place in the list of Sutras according to 
another. Thus, in i. 1, after the Sutra ‘ heyatmvaca- 
ndcca ’ (i. 1. 8), Ramanuja and Nimbarka read a Sutra, 
viz., ‘ pratij^virodhat,’ which is accepted by their schools 
also (cf. Vedanta-kaustubha of Srinivasa, etc.). But 
this Sutra is not recognised either by the school of Sankara 
or by the school of Vallabha. Vallabha has not the faint- 
est idea that there is such a Sutra at all; for, after 
explaining the Sutra ‘ heyatvdvacanacca’ he proceeds to 
enumerate the three following Sutras and says : “ atah 
param svata’ntra-hetun aha, svapyayat, gatisamanySt, 
^iutatv&cca-i <2 sutratraye'mr It is just before the 
Stitra ‘ svapyayat ’ that Ramanuja and Nimbarka read 
the additional Sutra given above. Obviously, according 
to Vallabha, this Sutra does not exist. Sankara also does 
net recognise the Sutra as a Sutra ; but in his commentary 
on i,< 1, 8 (quoted above), he uses the expression ‘ pratijM- 
virodha’ and he refers to the sixth chapter of the 
ChSndogya Upanifad to which Ramanuja also refers in 
explaining the additional Sutra. Sankara, however, reads 
meftning of the additional Sutra in the letter ‘ ca ’ at 
the <^d oaf Sfltra i. 1. 8. His own words are : “ oaniabdah 
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pratijfiavirodhabhyuccaya-pradar^anartha]^; s a t y a p i 
heyatvavacane fratiinavirodhaJi prasajyeta, etc.” May 
not the additional Sutra of Bamanuja have developed out 
of a discussion like this? 

The Sutras must have assumed a settled form and 
must already have become a system when these schools of 
interpretation arose. Now, the fact that the schools do 
not agree in all details about the Sutras, shows that even 
after the Sutras had acquired a great prestige, innovation 
in the shape of addition or subtraction of a Sutra was not 
altogether impossible even within the most orthodox circles. 
And this fact further suggests the hypothesis that all the 
Sutras were perhaps not produced by the founder of the 
School, and, perhaps, they came into being gradually as 
time went on and as need for them arose. 

(ii) In the second place, it is a curious fact that there 
are some Sutras of Philosophy which are common to more 
than one system. Thus, Yoga ii. 46 and Sahkhya iii. 34 
are an identical Sutra which reads ‘ sthirasukham 
asanara.’ Again, Nyaya i. 1. 7. and Sahkhya i. 101 give 
the identical definition of ‘ iabda,' viz., ‘ aptopadei&ih 
^bdah.’ And Vedanta iv. 1. 1 and Sahkhya iv. 3 are 
identical in form and meaning, viz., ‘ avrttir-asakyd- 
upade^at.’ 

These things suggest the possibility of the migration 
of Sutras from one system to another, specially when the 
idea involved was the same. Now, if. such a phenomencm 
had taken place with regard to the other systems of Philo- 
sophy, could the Vedanta alone have been immune from 
such inroads of new Sfltras? We may therefore very 
reasonably suspect that some of the Sutras of the Ved- 
inta that have come down to us, were not composed by ths 
anginal author of the i^stem, but were added later. 

2. There are some S&tras which refer to BUdariyi^a 
by name and quote his opinions as if he were other than 
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the author himself. The author quoting his own opinion 
in any particular context, and pitting it against the opi- 
nion of another, is rather a peculiar mode of expression. 
Such procedure would seem to imply that the views express- 
ed in the Sutras which bear the stamp of no name, were 
not the views of the author but of some one else. This, 
however, is not the case. Why then do some of the Sutras 
of the Vedanta particularly bear Badarayana’s name? It 
is not usual for an author to refer to himself by name, just 
as he refers to others. It is rather against the ordinary 
mode of thinking and speaking; and there are not many 
ini^^anoes of this nature in the philosophies of India. 

In the Sutras of the Sahkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and 
Va,i^§ika, there is not a single instance of the author of 
the Sutras referring to himself by name. Occasions were 
not wanting in them. In the Vedanta-Sutras, such per- 
sonal references usually occur where differences of opinion 
exist with regard to any question and the opinion of the 
author is introduced after an examination of rival views. 
For instance, in iii. 2. 40-41, a difference of view is indi- 
cated between Jaimini and the author of the Vedanta- 
Sfftras; and so, after referring to Jaimini by name, our 
author gives his own view by referring to himself also by 
name, in the form ‘ so says Badarayana.’ 

Sometimes the opposite view is suggested, but no name 
is cited ; but the author’s own view is given with the stamp 
of his own name. Thus, in i. 3. 26, where Badarayana’s 
opinion is given, an opposite view also is suggested, but 
no name is cited. The omission of the opponent’s name 
like the citation of his own, seems to be deliberate. As 
Deussen {System of the VedaMa, p. 23) has pointed out, 
** the more careful he is to allow the names of his oppo- 
nents to fall into oblivion, the more frequently, for the 
nscffit part when investigating small differences between 
them, does he name the tej|chers of the two Mimaihsa 
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Schools ” ; and these of course include his own name 
also. 

Now, such occasions to cite names of one’s own school 
arose in the case of the other systems also. Fof instance, 
in Vai4e§ika vi. 1. 1, the Mimamsa-theory of the Vedas is 
discussed ; but no name is cited, not even that of the“ author 
himself. 

In the Sankhya-Sutras, there are several references 
to other thinkers and systems ; for example, i. 25 ; v. 31 ; 
V. 32; vi. 68-69, etc. And the names of Pafica^ikha and 
Sanandana occur in these Sutras; but nowhere does the 
author refer to himself by name. He had opportunities 
of giving out his own name, when after examining the 
views of others, he rejected them in favour of his own. 
But he has not utilised these opportunities. And in the 
Sutras of the Nyaya and Yoga, there are no references to 
any name. 

The Mimamsa of Jaimini is the only other system in 
which the author has occasionally referred to himself by 
name, e.g., iii. 1. 4. But the Mimamsa and the Vedanta 
are so closely allied to each other in many ways that the 
practice of the one may be regarded only as the continua- 
tion of the practice of the other, and not really as a pre- 
cedent for the same. 

We may take it, then, that it was not the custom among 
philosophical writers to cite their own names in the 
Sutras. Even the Vedanta has not done this always. For 
instance, in i. 2. 28 — 31, a discussion is carried on of 
diverse views, and several names are also cited; but when 
the author’s conclusion is quietly introduced in Sdtra 
No. 32, his name is not obtruded upon our attention. And 
in some cases {e.g., i. 3. 21), he refers to what he has said 
in a previous part of his work, only by the statement * it 
has been said ’ (fad aktam), but does not take his, own 
name. 
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We may recollect in this connection that taking one’s 
own name, except in specific cases, is against good man- 
ners and is discouraged by the Smrtis : cf. 

“ Atma-nama guror-nama namatikrpanasya ca, 
.Sreyaskamo na grhniyat jyesthapatya-kalatrayo^.” 

Do not these considerations warrant us in thinking 
that the Sutras bearing Badarayana’s name are later addi- 
tions ? And that they were introduced by some disciples of 
the school to remove the ambiguity of the original Sutras ? 
In that case, the following Sutras are later additions: 

i. 3. 26, 83; iii. 2. 41; iii. 4. 1; iii. 4, 8 ; iii. 4. 19 ; 
iv. 3. 15 ; iv. 4. 7 ; iv. 4. 12 (altogether nine Sutras). 

A close inspection will show that, after all, these 
Sutras are not very necessary. They certainly make 
Badarayana’s position clearer; but even if they were left 
out, the continuity of the argument would not be disturbed 
and the yarn of the Sutras could still be woven into a 
system. 

In most of the above cases, the Sutras bearing Badara- 
yana’s name appear as part of a discussion of opposite 
views on any question. But such exposition and refuta- 
tion of rival theories are generally left to the commentators. 
The presence of such Sutras rather adversely affect t(he 
compactness of the scheme of the system. 

In one or two instances, the Sutras with Badarayapa’s 
name start a discussion, e.g., iii. 4. 1. But it will be 
seen that this section is somewhat redundant and is par- 
tially anticipated in iii. 2. 40-41. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that commenta- 
ted do not question the genuineness of these Sfitras and 
never feel called upon to explain why BadarSyana should 
refer to himself by name. But this omission on their part' 
does not make these Sutras necessarily a part of the eigindl 
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3. If the Sutras bearing Badarayana’s name can be 
regarded as later accretions, why not those also which bear 
Jaimini’s name? 

The relation between Jaimini and Badarayana is a 
mysterious one. In more than one place in the Puranas 
and the Mahabharata, we are told that Jaimini was Badara- 
yana’s disciple (cf. Mhbh. i. 63. 89, etc.). Between a 
teacher and a disciple, there is the distance of one genera- 
tion ; and in ancient times, it was extremely unlikely that 
a teacher should find his disciple as famous as himself 
during his lifetime and find him of importance enough 
to deserve a quotation in his own system. We do not find 
such references between Socrates and Plato or between 
Plato and Aristotle. 

That Jaimini quotes Badarayana in his system {e.g., 
Mimamsa, i. 1 . 5 ; v. 2. 19 ; vi. 1 . 8) is quite in the fitness of 
things and is in perfect accord with the statement that he 
was Badarayana’s pupil. But how could Badarayana 
also, who is said to have been his master, quote him? 

The matter is somewhat complicated by Sankara’s 
statement under Vedanta-Sutra iii. 3. 53. This is a 
Sutra, which affirms the existence of a soul other 
than the body. Sankara says that the existence 
of a soul like this has already been admitted in the 
first fart of the Sastra, i.e., the Mimamsa ; and so he feels 
called upon to justify this Sutra in the Vedanta ^stem. 
And his justification is that such a soul has not been cate- 
gorically affirmed by the author of the Mimamsa-Sutras, 
but ordy by the commentator (‘ satyam uktam bha^yakfta, 
na tu tatratmastitve sutram asti ’). But in the Vedtnta, 
says Sankara, the author of the Sutras himself composes 
a special Sutra to affirm the existence of the soul. And 
it was from here, says Sankara again, that Sabarasvamin, 
the commentator of the Mimamsa, took the idea; and 
when Upavarsa, an earlier commentator of the Mimaih^, 
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who also commented on the Vedanta, said, while comment- 
ing on the Mimamsa, that he would discuss the existence 
of the soul later, he had this Sutra of the Vedanta' in his 
mind. 

This shows that, to the commentators, the two systems 
of liCiuahisa and Vedanta often appeared as but parts of 
the same system. Or, perhaps, though they were originally 
different, they had already been united into one system (cf. 
Denssen, System of the Vedmta, p. 24). 

In this view, the Sutras of Mimamsa which quote 
Badarayana and the Sutras of Vedanta which quote 
Jaimini, must both be regarded, not as composed by the 
original authors of the systems, but as interpolated by 
some subsequent writers of the respective schools. In any 
case, the Sutras of Vedanta which quote Jaimini cannot 
be reconciled with the statement that Jaimini was a pupil 
of Badarayana; they must, therefore, be viewed with sus- 
picion. If Badarayana was the author of the system, the 
Sutras, which quote Jaimini, were in all probability added 
later. This gives us a second list of accretive Sutras, viz . — 

i. 2. 28, 31; i. 3. 31; i. 4. 18; iii. 2. 40; iii. 4. 2, 18. 

40; iv. 3. 12; iv. 4. 5, 11 (11 Sutras altogether). 

As befoi'e, a close examination of the contexts in which 
they appear, will show that these Sutras form part af a 
controversy which may have been carried on between think- 
ers of the respective schools and might well have found 
a fitting place in the writings of the commentators. 

4. The above discussion has paved the way for consi- 
dering those Sutras which bear other proper names. These 
are : A^marathya, Badari, Audulomi, Ka^akrtsna, Karsna- 
jini, and Atreya. Now, it is rather striking that these names 
hardly occur in isolation : two or more of them occur in 
close proximity to one another. That is why the Sutras which 
contain these names, are part of a section in which a con- 
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troversy is carried on as to the proper meaning or import- 
ance of any text; and different views relevant to the topic 
are quoted by citing the names of the upholders of those 
views. Thus the name of Atreya occurs in iii, 4. 44; in 
iii. 4. 45, we find Audulomi’s name. The whole section 
(Adhikarana) consists of Sutras 44—46; and the subject 
discussed is rather a minor one for the Vedanta, tiz., 
whether the benefit of certain action (Karma) accrues to 
the !?,tvik or the Yajamana — to the man who recites the 

verses or the man who appoints him. Such a discussion 

would be quite appropriate to the Mimamsa (cf. Mlmamsa- 
Sutra, iii. 8. 25 — 27, etc.). But here, if not altogether out 
cf place, it is not really very important; yet it is here that 
the names of two authorities are cited. 

Again, the name of Ka4akrtsna occurs in i. 4. 22; 
of Audulomi again in i. 4. 21; and in i. 4. 20, we find 
A^marathya; and the section extends from 19 to 22. The 
subject under discussion here is the meaning of the word 
‘ Atman ’ in Brhadaranyaka, iv. 5. 6. The author’s mean- 
ing is given in i. 4. 19. The other three Sutras referring 
to three other names, practically confirm this interpreta- 
tion, though on somewhat different grounds. Now, as 
these Sutras do not do more than strengthen the author’s 
position, their inclusion in the original scheme, which must 
have been intended to be as brief as possible, seems rather 
doubtful. 

A similar remark applies to the other Sutras also, 
which bear a proper name. They are introduced as a rule 
to stir up a discussion about some topic which, after all, 
is not very material to the general principles of the system. 
And if we leave out the section in which they occur, the 
lacuna in the system will not be very great at all. These 
considerations seem to support the suspicion that such 
Siitras were added by the School and were not part of the 
original composition of the founder of the School. 
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Now, if we are allowed to indulge in a suspicion like 
this, we shall be instantly relieved of a pretty large num- 
ber of Sutras, viz., 5 in chapter i, 4 in chapter iii, and 3 
in chapter iv (altogether 12 Sutras). 

5. The Sutras which attack the other systems, spe- 
ciafly the Sankhya, are found scattered throughout the 
chapters. And quite a number of them occur in the second 
chapter; e.g., ii. 1. 1, — 12; ii. 2. 1 — 10, etc. In the first 
chapter also repeated attacks are made on the Sankhya; 
and at the end of the chapter, the last Sutra says : “ Thus 
have all things been explained — yes, explained (etena 
sarve vyakhyata vyakhyatab).” This Sutra Sankara and 
Vallabha understand to mean that, by a refutation of 
Sankhya that has gone before, all other minor systems also 
have been refuted. Ramanuja and Nimbarka, however, 
take it to mean that all the Vedantas have been explained 
to speak of Brahma alone. 

Now, if we take the first interpretation, the subsequent 
references to the Sankhya appear to be uncontemplated 
and, therefore, an after-thought and a later addition. 
Possibly, they were added to stren^hen the case against 
the SaAkhya. If, on the other hand, we accept the second 
interpretation of the Sutra, it appears to be too abrupt to 
be genuine, seeing that a good deal of Vedanta yet remains 
to be explained and will occupy us in the subsequent 
chapters. 

The attack on the Sankhya is not systematic and con- 
tinuous. It seems that our author takes special delight 
in attacking this rival. After a prolonged and vigorous 
refutation of this system, sometimes the conclusion is sug- 
gested that it has been finally vanquished, and the author 
proceeds with his interpretation of the Bpanifads (e.g., 
after i. 1. 11); but suddenly again, almost without any 
warning, he reverts to the work of bastinadoing the 
Slifikhya (e.g., i. 4. 1; ii. 1. l,ietCv). 
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This intermittent character of the attacks on the 
Sahkhya seems to imply a gap of time between one attack 
and another. The attack on the Sahkhya in the first 
chapter can be understood as arising out of our author’s 
attempt to interpret the texts of the Upanisads. But the 
attack which he makes on the same system in chapter ii 
and elsewhere, seems to be rather going out of his way 
If we assume, as we reasonably may, that his main pur- 
pose was the proper interpretation of the teachings of the 
Upanisads, then, some at any rate of his attacks on other 
systems cannot but be regarded as digressions. And pos- 
sibly they were not all made by the author of the original 
Sutras. Possibly they were felt to be necessary by later 
advocates of the school who had to meet attacks from those 
other schools. 

6. In the system of the Sutras, as they have come 
down to us, are there no repetitions? A compact system 
of Sutras, the purpose of which is pre-eminently brevity, 
ought to avoid repetitions; and an author of Sutras, who 
knew his business, would certainly avoid them. But the 
Vedanta-Sutras are not free from occasional repetitions 
Thus, i. 1. 22 discusses the meaning of the word ‘ aka^a ’ 
in certain contexts; i. 3. 41 does the same.. In fact, in 
these two cases at least, one identical passage also, namely, 
Chandogya viii. 14. 1, is referred to {cf. Sankara, Eama- 
nuja). And Sankara is fully aware that a repetition is 
involved here : he expressly refers to the earlier Sutra and 
says that the later Sutra {i.e., i. 3. 41) is an amplification 
(prapafica) of the former. 

Again, i. 3. 21 does little more than call attention to 
a previous Sutra, viz., i. 2. 7. A similar remark applies 
to i. 1. 31 and i. 4. 17; iii. 3. 7 and iii. 3. 8; and so in 
several other cases. 

When we recollect that even essential informaticm 
about its own meaning is often suppressed in a Sutra for 
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tl^ i^kke of brevity, repetitions in any scheme of Sutras 
niul^ appear to be suspicious. Possibly they were intro- 
(jkioed by teachers of the school for a clearer exposition of 
the system to their pupils. 

7. I4varakr§na (SMkhya-karika 72) has said that 
when* the refutations of other systems and the incidental 
anecdotes are left out, the whole of Sahkhya can be summed 
up in 70 verses which he has written. Now, as we can 
have a svmmary of a larger and more elaborate system, 
we can also have an antecedent nucleus out of which the 
elaborate system grows. It has been said that the 
Sankhya-pravacana-Sutras are but an amplification of the 
22 Sutras of the Tattvasamasa (Gaudapada, Vijftana- 
bhik§u). May it not be suggested that, like the Pravacana- 
Sutras of the Sankhya, the present Vedanta-Sutras also 
arose out of an earlier compendium which was something 
like the Tattvasamasa of the Sankhya school? 

This compendium is still discoverable within the 
manifold of the existing Sutras, if we only leave out, as 
I^varakf^na did with regard to the Sankhya, the Sutras 
which involve repetitions, which contain controversies 
with other schools, and also those which contain avoidable 
references to other thinkers of the school. 




(3) 

BRABCMA-DATTA : An old Ved^tin 


Prof. M. HIBITANNA, M.A. 

{Maharaja's College, Mysore) 

The earliest commentaries on the Upanisads and the 
V edania-sutras that have come down to us are those of 
Sankara ; but we know there were earlier ones, for Saftkara 
himself often cites the opinions of other interpreters of 
these ancient works either in support of his own view* or 
more often for the purpose of criticising them.* It is, 
however, only rarely that we are able to ascribe such opi- 
nions to individual thinkers. The salient features of one 
such old Vedantic thinker — Bhartr-prapafica — ^were 
noticed by the present writer in the Indian Antiquary for 
June, 1924. It is proposed to call attention here to those 
of another, viz., Brahma-datta. This name is even less 
familiar than, that of Bhartr-prapafica ; and it is difficult 
to say exactly when he flourished or what works he wrote. 
All that We know is that he could not have been later than 
Sankara, for allusions to his views are found in the works 
of his disciple, Sure^vara,* and that he probably wrote a 


* for example the reference to Dramidacarya in the 
hhOfya on Oh. Op. III. viii — x- 

* S.p,, the rieWB of the Vritti-Ura under V eddr^-sutfe^ I. i. 

4; 12—i9. 

* See Mer. 1%ie tradition current among' one section of the 

VeddnHn* — ^the r^resents Sanklua as having met 

firahma-datta (see Mani Manjari vi. 2-3). But nuudi reliance 
cannot be placed upon it owing tp its. confused character, 
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commentary on the Vedanta-sfltras/ As regards the view 
he took of Upmisadie teaching, it seems to have been, as 
we shall see, monistic and to have approximated to 
Sahkara’s Advaita^ with which accordingly we shall con- 
trast it in the sequel. 

One of the chief doctrines held by Brahma-datt& was 
that of the non-etemality of the Jiva. Vedanta-delika 
mentions this point explicitly in the Sarvarthchsiddhi 
which is a commentary on his own Tattva-muktd-kaldpa. 
As stated there. Brahman is the only ultimate principle, 
in Brahma-datta’s view, and everything else including the 
J%m is derived from it : 

(u. 16.) 

The Jiva not only originates; it also perishes. Vedanta- 
de^ika divides the exponents of the view that the Jiva 
is not eternal into four classes^ : — 

{{) the Vijnana-vadins who maintain that it is 
momentarily renewed; 

(m) a type of Cdrvdka^, according to whom it en- 
dures throughout life but ceases to exist at 
death ; 

{Hi) a section of Paurdnikas who believe that it 
survives the body but lasts only till fralcuya; 
and 


* Compare the weftl-known passage in the beginning of the 
Siddhitraya of Y Smuna-rmitvi : 


BWllPTWi: n 

( ISiookb there may’ be varfotu shades of Advaita, the ttmn ie 
used in this Paper exoluAively for Sankara's doctrine. 

< ( Sarv&rtharfiddhi U. 17. 
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(h) a school of Veddntins who grant being to it only 
till it attains moksa. 

V eddnta-deHka describes the last as eddntins 

) and Brahma-datta is to be reckoned as 
one of them. The doctrine that the individual soul ori- 
ginates and perishes is indeed a striking deviation from 
Ved&nta as it is commonly understood. Badarayana 

himself discusses this question in his Sutras (II. iii. 17) 
and, according to the commentaries still preserved, he de- 
cides against the doctrine, whatever Brahma-datta might 
have understood from this Sutra if he wrote a commentary 
upon Badarayana’s work. In favour of the current view, 
it may be urged that the Vfanimh do not as a rule men- 
tion the Jlva in the sections describing creation but only 
the material world. Yet it would not be difficult to dis- 
cover a couple of statements both in the ^ruti and the 
Smrti to support Brahma-datta’s view,' and we know 
from Bamanuja® that at least one ancient teacher, A^ma- 
rathya, maintained, like Brahma-datta, though probably 
not in exactly the same sense, that the Jlva emerges from 
Brahman and lapses back into it at moksa? It is evidently 
on such authorities that he should have based his unique 
doctrine. It is, however, unacceptable now not only to 
Advaitins but to all Vedantins alike and V eddnta-deHka 
dismisses it summarily as due to the fancy of persons not 
fully conversant with the Upauisads. 

It is well known that according to Sankara, the proxi- 
mate cause of moksa or, more strictly, ol the dispelling of 

1' Compare : — 11 

MahanarayaM Up. i. 4. 

srpBNf wi r w r ar 

II {yisnu-Pv/r&iyi VI iv. 39). 

® Srt-hh&fya (I. iv. 20). 

* A^maraihya was a bhedabheda-vadin which Brahma-datta 
probably was not (see Nai^karmya-siddhd i. 68). 
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avidya is the knowledge that arises from the mahdvdkyas 
like Tat tvam asi. He makes a sharp distinction between 
Jndna and Updsand; and while he admits an injunction 
{vidhi) in respect of the latter, he stoutly denies its possi- 
bility in the case of the former.^ Right knowledge which 
alone can remove avidya is eventually dependent, as ex- 
perience shows, upon reality (vastu-tantra) and not upon 
our will (apurum-tantra), so that a behest can have no 
direct part to play in the genesis of self-knowledge. In 
holding such a view, Sankara stands alone; and practically 
all the other Veddntins reject this distinction between 
Jndna and Updsand, and admit an injunction in one form 
or another in respect of the knowledge of the self. They 
thus fall into line with the Mlmdmsakas, who hold that the 
main purpose of the Veda as a whole is to inspire activity 
by prescribing something to be achieved, and not merely 
to state matters of fact. The only difference between the 
Purm and the Uttara Kdruias, according to these 
Veddntins, is that while in the former what is prescribed 
is generally a sacrificial act, in the latter, it is meditation 
which is purely a mental act. Thus, it is injunctive state- 
ments found in the Upanisads like dtmd vd are dras^avyah 
that are of primary importance and not assertive proposi- 
tions like Tat tvam asi which only subserve them by fur- 
nishing the theme for the meditation prescribed. The 
meditation, if it is to be practised, presupposes a know- 
ledge of certain details of which the most important is 
the nature of dtman — ^the object to be meditated upon. 
The purpose of statements like Tat tvam asi is merdiy to 
impart this knowledge and not directly to lead to self- 
realisaticm. The dtman therefore is, in Mmdmd phrase- 
ology, the ie^a of the Vpdsand-vidhi. This schmd of 
Upamsadic interpretation often comes to be mticised in 


Compare for ifistaitoe "itha^ya on Ved&tOa^^trat 1. i. 4, 
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'A.dmitic works and Sankara himself refers to it at some 
length, for instance, in his commentary on the Brhadaran- 
yaka Upanisad (1. iv 7). Brahma-datta seems to have 
followed the generality of Vedantins and maintained that 
the Jnana-kdnda like the Karma-kdnda is primarily con- 
oernM with a sddhya — something to be effected. That 
suoh was his view is known from the V idyd-surahhi, an 
UBipublished commentary by Jndnamrta on the Nais- 
kevrmya-siddhi of Sures'vara, winch is found in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. In i. 67 of Sure^- 
vara’s work, we read — 

qifftsfw aid 
11 

and in commenting upon it, the V idyd-surabhi states that 
the allusion in kecit here is to Brahma-datta and others : 

u* * 

Now there are many meditations — each having its own 
appropriate phala — prescribed in the Upanisad s, and they 
are classifiable in more than one way. In some, one ex- 
ternal object is to be meditated upon as another, so that 
both are other than the person meditating; in others, one 
of the two objects is always the Jlva. The latter variety 
is what is termed aham-^grahopdsana and is the one with 
which we are here concerned. For in Brahma-datta’s view, 
as shown by the passage quoted above, the final medita- 
tion to be practised by one desirous of achieving moksa is 
of the form aham hrahmdsmi which occurs in the Upa- 
nisads in the context of dtmetyevopdslta}^ Here a ques- 


^ Atieniion was drawn to this fact in the present writer’s 
lntr94indioii to the Bevised Edition of the Ncdfkarmya~siddM in 
the ** Sanskrit and Prakrit Series ” (1925). 

* ** See Br. Up. I. iv. 7 and IQ. 
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tion arises as to whether die* content of the meditation 
represents a fact or not. It may represent a fact as in 
Sankara’s Advaita, for instance; or it may not, for 
Brahman, as the cause of the universe, may be viewed as 
different from the Jlva. That meditation of the latter 
form was also recommended by some is borne out by the 
Pahca'pddikd-vivararm (pp. 252-3).^* If in Brahma-datta’s 
view aham brahma asmi represents a fact, the individual 
soul is in reality Brahman even before meditation, being 
an emanation from it {vikara or am^a) and the meditation 
helps only the realisation of that fact which is commonly 
lost sight of. Brahmaiva san hrahmapyeti. Otherwise 
the Jlva would have to be regarded as distinct from 
Brahman, though, as the result of meditative power exer- 
cised in, accordance with a scriptural injunction, it might 
finally merge in Brahman and be lost in it. In this case 
niokm would only be the annihilation of the Jlva and 
Brahma-datta. would, like the Naiydyika, be an asatkdrya- 
vddin. It is possible that Brahma-datta held such a view. 
But to judge from the wording of the passage quoted above 
from the N aiskarmya-siddhi and of the commentary upon 
it,^'* he seems to have regarded the identity between the 
Jlva and Brahman as factual. The process of Brahma- 
realisation would then have to be represented as follows : 
The Veddntic disciple will first learn from the Upanisads 
the truth that the Jlva is really Brahman. But a mere 
knowledge by description of this kind caimot dispel ajhdna 
which has caused samsdra. As stated in Bamanuja’s 


See also Sambandha~vdrtika of Sureivara, sts. 703 and 845, 
Sankara on Veddnta-s&tras lY i. 3, and SaiJi§&pa-idiriraTta i. 
307-11. 

The printed commentary by Jhanottama on this p&Ba&gd is 
as follows : 
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resumS of the doctrine, this jmna is not final; it only 
sets the disciple on the way to seek the true means of reali- 
sation, just as in the case of a person mistaking a rope 
foi* a serpent, the assurance of a friend that it is not a 
serpent does not actually remove the fear arising from the 
mistake, but only spirits him up to examine the object for 
himself, and by examination to shake oil the fear once 
for all. In the present case, the knowledge derived from 
the Upanisads has to be dwelt upon almost constantly until 
it is transformed into loiowledge by acquaintance.^ Then 
the ajndna disappears; but actual moksa, as suggested by 
the parallel cited in this connection — Devo bhutvd devdn 
apyeti — results only after divorce from the physical body. 
This process of realising Brahnum, we may state in pass- 
ing, is exactly like the one described in the Visnu Pur ana 
(VI. V. 60 — 64) which, as we have already seen,” also agrees 
with Brahma-datta’s view in holding that the Jlva is not 
eternal.^ 

So the central teaching of the JJpanisads, according 
to these thinkers, is to be found in injunctive statements 
relating to self-knowledge and not in the mahdvdkyas as 
the Advaitins hold. But the import of injunctive state- 
ments in the Veda may be understood in two ways — either 
as hhdvanaP according to the Dhdttas or as niyoga accord- 
ing to the Prdhhdkaras. These two views represent one 


See Bamanuja’s Sfi-hhasya (First Four Sutras) (Nirnaya 
Sagara Edition, p. 268). 

^ See extract quoted in note 14. Such immediacy of know- 
ledge is what is known as hhavandrjanya-pratyaksa which is re- 
cognized by Buddhists us well. Compare, e.g., Tika on, Nydya- 
hindu of .Dhanna-kirti (pp. 14-15). 

See Note 7. 

^ See commentary printed in the Venkate^vara Press Edn. 
(Bbmhay) (see also Ibid., VI. vii. 29 and 30; 93 — 96). 

“ ISie word bhdvand here is distinct from that refmrod to in 

Note 16. 
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phase of the difference between the Purva-pak^as con- 
sidered in the two varmkas into which it is usual to divide 
Sankara’s bhdsya on the Samanvaya-sutra. We need not 
enter here into a discussion of the ethical and psycholc^cal 
implications of these views; it is enough for our purpose 
merely to note the distinction. Brahma-datta seems to 
have adopted the niyoga view as is shown by Anadda- 
jfiana’s commentary on the Samhandha-mrtika of Sure^- 
vara. In this elaborate and most useful Introduction to 
Sankara’s hhasya on the Br. Upanisad, Sure^vara criti- 
cises both these ways of interpreting the Upanisads and 
in explaining the apparent duplication of criticism, he 
writes : — 

cwi ii 

ii 

(Sts. 796-97) 

In commenting upon these stanzas, Ananda-jiiana remarks : 

uffeoranf vr^fJrwl; i 

^ g jyrmrwnd i aw ii 

The principle of niyoga itself seems to have been applied in 
more than one way to the interpretation of the Upam§ads, 
and there are specific references in old works to at least 
two ways — one resulting in what is termed the Ni^pra- 
pancl-karana-niyoga-vada and the other, in what is termed 
the Dhydna-niyoga-vada. Ramanuja, for instance, dis- 
cusses them in his Sri-bhdsyaP and it is clear, from what 
we have stated so far, that Brahma-datta held the latter 
of these two views. The former view signifies rdyaga in 

^®See Nirnaya Sagara Edn,, pp. 261 and 254. See tdao 
Tattva^vmktS^kaldpa of Ted§.]ita-de4Uca (ii. 43 and 44) and 
Idhaekara’s bhdtya on V eddnta-siitras I. iv. 21 (p. 83). 
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respect of what in Advaitic terminology may be described 
as . Tat-'paddrtha-hdbana, but it is not relevant to our 
present purpose to enter into the details of it. 

In explaining the discussion in Ramanuja’s hhdsya, 
just^referred to, the ^ruta-praka^iha ascribes both the 
'niyQyd views to jaran-mdyd-vadins, who are termed jarat 
or ‘ old ’ presumably to contrast them with Sankara and 
his followers whom it describes as adksdn-mdyd-vddins^ 
If we are right in describing Rrahma-datta as a Veddntvn 
advocating dhydna-miyoga, we may also, it seems, conclude 
that he was a mdyd-vddin. This conclusion agrees with 
the reference to ajndna and its eventual removal in the 
passage quoted above from the 'Nahkamya-siddhi. It 
also harmonises with our previous statement that the con- 
tent of the meditation leading to moksa represents, 
according to Brahma-datta, a matter of fact and is not a 
mere fiction (drojnta). If the dtinav and Brahman are not 
really two, the commonly assumed distinction between 
them must in some sense be illusory or due to the opera- 
tion of mayd. It is, however, hard to say in what precise 
form Brahma-datta enunciated the doctrine. Especially 
is it difficult to reconcile it with his belief that the Jlva 
has birth as well as death. In this connection, it is neces- 
sary to refer to the statement in the Sahksejm-sdriraka of 
Sarvajfiatman (III. 217 — 221) that the Vdkya-kdra who 
commented upon the Chdndogya Vpanisad was a mdyd- 
vddin. The Vdkya-kdra is believed to have been Brahma- 
nandin and the commentaries on the Sahksepa-Sdriraka 
generally corroborate this belief. But one alone among 
them, viz., Subodhinl (printed in the Anandaiirama Edn. 
of the work) takes the Vdkya-kdra as Brahma-datta. This 
is probably an error, particularly as the passage quoted 
from Yamuna-muni in Note 4 above, mentions Brahma- 
datta in addition to Acdrya-tahka with whom Brahma- 


® See Nir^aya Sagara Edn. already referr^ to — ^p. 365, 
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raindin is identified.® If it be not an error, Brahma- 
datta would be an early and illustrious exponent of 
JJ'pamisadic teaching whose authority more than one later 
school of Vedanta found it advantageous to quote.® 

So far, we have treated of the theoretical teaching of 
Brahma-datta and we may now state what it is possible 
to gather about its practical side. Brahma-datta, as we 
know, distinguishes the knowledge of Brahman as con- 
veyed by the Upanisads from the one resulting through 
meditation. It is the latter alone that can, by removing 
ajhdna, lead to moksa or final disappearance in Brahman. 
In other words, the knowledge of Brahman that the Upa- 
rdsads impart is in no case adequate to bring about release; 
it has to be followed up by meditation which should be con- 
tinued till the end of life. That it should not cease till 
then, if it is to fulfil its object, is indicated by its com- 
parison with the meditation alluded to in Devo hhutva 
devan apyeti.^' According to the principle involved there 
the updsaka gets to know immediately the upasya-devatd 
in this life, but for actual union with it, he has to wait 
till dissociation from the physical body takes place.® The 
same is also the implication of placing mok§a on a footing 
similar to svarga by making it the fruit of observing a 
Vedic vidhi. Svarga is attainable only after death and 
the conception of moksa is likewise eschatological. We 
find further support for this conclusion in that the 
dhyang^-niyoga-vadin does not, according to Ramanuja, 
admit jlvan-mukti as Sankara does.® In one word, while 

® See, for examj^le, Tlkd on Bamanuja’s Veddrtha-tafhgraha, 
p. 163, Benares Edition, 1924. 

® See p. 34 of Sn-bhdsyn (Nimaya Sagnra Edn.). 

»JJr. Fp. IV. i. 2—7, 

See Tika on St. 27 ; Brhad-vartika, p. 1357, and the Co'in. 
Cnndrikd on Nai^karmya-siddhi (i. 67). 

See Xtamanuja’s hha§ya on V edanta-aiUrai (Nin^aya 
Sagara Jldn.), pp. 26?-W. 
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mokm is a drsta-phala according to the Advaitin, it is an 
(idr^ta-'phala according to the dhydna-niyoga-vddin. 
What place does karma occupy in such a scheme ? Sankara, 
it is well kno^, discards karma as a cause of moksa, 
though he admits its indispensability as a means of getting 
the desire for jndna (vividisd) which is the cause of moksa. 
in the case of a person that has acquired the necessary en- 
lightenment and has realised Brahman, i.e., a jlvan- 
mukta, there is no need for any karma. This follows 
easily from the premises of Adraito, and karma-sannydsa 
to ham is, as it is said, smtah-prapta. But even in the 
case of one that is still striving to acquire such enlighten- 
ment, there is, according to ^^ahkara, no obligation to per- 
form karma, provided one has already achieved Sattva- 
suddhi or Vairdgya; for that is conceived as the sole 
purpose of karma in Advaita. In such a case, karma- 
somnydsa may not be svatah-p7'apta, but it is vidki- 
prdptaP The disciple in this stage has to confine his 
attention entirely to the ac'quiring of the jndna requisite 
for attaining moksa. In Brahma-datta’s view also, there 
is a corresponding stage of discipline when the disciple, 
aftbr knowing Brahman mediately through the formal 
study of the llpanisads, is trying to attain moksa. It is 
the stage when meditation in the form of aham hrahma 
asmi is practised ; and Brahma-datta’s view is that karma 
is obligatory then. Since, as we have seen, meditation has 
to continue in this view till the end of life, there is no 
possibility of any one, however much advanced he may 
be in spiritual life, renouncing karma. This view would 
count as jndna-karrna-samuccaya which is the last of the 
features we have to notice of Brahma-datta’s teaching. 
Our support for concluding that Brahma -datta was a 
Samweaya-vddin is that it is as such that he is cited and 

^ Se© Sankara^s Introduction* to Aitctreyd Uyomsad^ 
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criticised by Surei^vara in the passage quoted above from 
tiie Nai§karmya-siddhi.^ 

We may now summarise the doctrines of Brahma- 
datta to which we have so far referred : — 

/f 

(1) The Jim, like the physical world, comes into 

being from Brahman and is finally lost m it. 

(2) The central teaching of the Upani^ads is to be 

found, not in assertive propositions like Tat 
tmm asi, but in injunctive ones like atma 
vd are drastavyah. 

(3) The import of such injunctive statements is 

niyoga and not hhdvand. 

(4) The distinction that may be supposed to exist 

between the Jim as ufdsaka and Brahman 
as ufdsya is not real. 

(5) There is no stage in the life of the Veddntic 

disciple when karma may be dispensed with. 


® See passage quoted in Kote 14, as also St. i. 9T ; SSehga^ytm 
n&styaWfMyol),, 
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Ever since the first publication of Anubhasya in 1897 
by the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal it was generally be- 
lieved that Vallabhacharya, the exponent of the ^uddhadvaita 
system of Vedanta, was the writer of the whole of Anubhasya, 
as we possess. It was, however, suggested' in the year 1924 
that the Anubhasya is not the production of Vallabba alone 
but has found a hand to complete it in the shape of his son 
Vit^hale^a — a feature not at all uncommon in the history of 
Sanskrit literature.* The same view was further endorsed by 
Pandit Puthak Shastri of Poona.* It is here proposed to 
bring to light the abundant evidence, hitherto unknown, in 
support of the above theory. 

Let us first examine the internal evidence. The first 
striking evidence is of language. The works of Vallabba 
differ from those of his son, Vitthala, in style and language. 
Vallabba writes in a very simple prose containing short 
sentences pr^nant with much meaning.* His style may be 

‘ Of. Prof. M. G. Shastri’s Introduction to his edition of 
Ai^ubhSfja (Bombay, 1924). 

* A striking parallel instance is furnished by KSdambaii 
written by Ba^a and his son Bhusanablmtta. 

*■ Of. Patiiak Shastri’s Introduction to his edition of A^u- 
bfaS^ya (Bombay S. S,). 

• Two extracts from Vallabha’s prose works other than the 
Bhg$ya are here given by way of illustrations : — 

uwww lasf itw: 1 srrsf w m’JrnswtfTOiHjwiJi i 

m'ldnui In i (iwlM i. 2-26.) 

•tt I ftjraiwf 1 5fiai?Ei%?T 5IW: 1 


199 


(St^WWI. 27.) 
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well compared with that 6 i f^atatljali in his MahShh^ayu, 
From another standpoint it may be callod style. Witli 
Vijtluda the case is quite different. He is very fond of 
long compounds and sentences and of words which {0*0 likely 
to give allitei’ation. A perusal of his works leads us to believe 
that he had a very great command over classical Sanskrit 
language and literature and there too he was much influenced 
by Baca’s Kadambarl. His overfondness for compounds may 
be a result of his acceptance of Dandin’s theory that super- 
abundance of compounds is the soul of prose. His style may 
be ciillcd Almost all his works are full of passages’ 

justifying the above remark. 

■ In the Bhasya also we find two different styles exactly 
coi responding to those of Vallabha and Vitthala. Some 
portion* of the Bhafya completely answers to the description 

' Of. « ^ 

... six lines more^u sjrj i 
(%WOTU, pp 07-98. Benares S. S. 34 ) 

XJ«WT . . 6 lines 

in ore— W I 

(Ibid , pp. 171-172.) 

wmpwrowsr; it ii 

(Ibid , p. 219.) 

* Cf. iwx ftqiw qrarmiititT n WJt i. t 

i cb 1. 1. 1.) 


fc; M - n VI >■ H I j- ^ H Ml k < i ii Thf vk t K k 1 1 - T^W t £ 


fiWfk t . . on It. 3, 89.) 

un! w t nf^NR? itfiNNt i... 

MuSiwulii^ \ flit m. 8 , 86 .) 
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of Vdlldbha’s style, while the other portion ‘ is in keeping with 
the style of Vitthala. We are therefore forced to come 
to the conclusion that the Anubhasya has been written by both 
Vallabha and Vitthala. 

Xhe next internal evidence is of thought and matter. , A 
ctitical study of the works oi both the father and the son will 
clearly show that there is a remarkable difference in their men- 
tality, One and the same thing is viewed by them from differ 
ent standpoints and this is carried to such an extent that 
Vitthala does not remain satisfied with the explanations of 
his father and is therefore compelled to express his own opi- 
nion in the matter by offering some alternative explanation 
introducing it by his usual *ra[r. This has invariably happened 
in almost all the works ot Vallabha and the commentators do 
not fail to point out the addition made by Vittliala,* and 
what is more, the additional explanations very much differ from 
the original ones of his father — a fact clearly indicating differ- 
ence in their mentality. Moreover, there are certain Sutras 
of the Vedanta-Sutras which are differently explained by the 


. SIX linos 


more 


I on III 3 1 ) 


three Imes more— 
(WtlI»IT«tonIIL8. 3) 

' In his Senes of Benares) Vallabha 

explains the 27th verse of the first chapter Vitthala, not being 
satisfied with his father’s explanation, expresses his own view by 
aayint tndfe \ 29 lines more HVltunaft, the oommenta- 

iw thereon, remarks— wittwatwaw mw: (another name of 

*l<ldV^rf^ar l in a similar manner Vitthala 
explanation to his father’s explanation of the 69th verse 
•t '.nth ihiwetoentioned This remark is also .appHoahle 

^ commentary on BbSgayatat 
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father and the son/ There is also one Sutra* expldned 
by Yallabha in the Bhasya and Vitthala has not at all hesitat- 
ed in incorporating his own interpretation in the body of the 
text of the Bhasya. This difference of opinion is seen in the 
portions of the Bhasya. The Sutras of the first two and a 
half Adhyayas are more or less interpreted in the most natural 
manner, generally in keeping with the spirit of the Upanisads. 
The writer of the first portion is always conscious of the fact 
that the Brahmasutras of Badarayana try to harmonize differ- 
ent conflicting passages of the Upanisads and the interpreta- 
tion of the Sutras must be at any rate in keeping with the 
general tenor of the Upanisads. Most of the quotations in the 
portion, alleged to have been written by Vallabha, are therefore 
from the Vedas, the Brahmapas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, 
the ^rauta-Sutras, Manu, Gita and rarely from Bhagavata, * 
even though the last one is looked upon by Vallabha as one 
of the four authoritative works of his Sampradaya. Even the 
word ‘ Pusti ’ ( ‘ grace ’ ), the most important word in the 
religion founded by Vallabha, is mentioned only once and 
that too as a side remark.* Some of the Sutras containing 
the word or any form of the are taken to refer 

to some Upanisadic passage or to some Gita verse. It is 
only once that the reference is made to Bhagavata. * The 

* Contrast Vitthala's explanation of So ^o II. 3. 42 given in his 
wfSRtISS, p. 91, with that of Vallabha in the Bhasya. Similarly 
contrast the explanations on Uo ^e II. 3.43, IV. 4.22. 

* (So ^oi. 1. 11.). Read the BhSfya thereon 
and the remark made by the commentator. 

’ The total number of quotations from BhSgavata is about 
138, out of which only 30 are found in the first two and a half 
Adhy&yas, while the remaining are to be found in the latter portion. 

* inife?WT*TCT I u?iT«WT « i (on 

II. 3. 42). 

* The Sutra occurs four times. In the first two 

oases the reference is to in the third case to Manu and in the 

last case to BhAgavata. B occurs thrice. In the first place it 

refers to Ka^ba and Svets^vatara, in the last two places the refer- 
ence is to BhSgavata. 
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first portion again contains many references to i 

All these characteristics are to be found in Vallabha aloiie 
and it should therefore be held tJhat the first porti(m of tile 
Bhasya was written by him. The latter portion, however, con- 
tains as a general rule many references to the principal reli- 
gious tenets of Vallabha’s school. The writer of the portion 
seeks every opportunity to usher in his own religious beliefs. 
In some places in the Bhasya a long discussion is given about 
things which should find place in some religious works. It 
has been above shown that Vittiiala’s alternative explanations 
are religious in character and the same thing happens 
in the second part of the Bhasya There are many 
references * to the system of of which Vitthala 

was a great scholar. The interpretation of in the 
Sutras (referred to in Note 13) in the latter portion 
of the Bhasya is generally in keeping with the religious 
doctrines as the reference in almost all cases is made to Bhaga- 
vata for which Vitthala had much predilection. It is thus 
obvious that the author of the second portion of the Bha?ya 
is Vitthala. The preponderance of religious beliefs in 
Vittimla’s Bhasya may be due, not to his ignorance of the 
nature of the Brahma Sutras, but to his strong desire of 
refuting Sankara’s Mayavada which was, in his (Vitthala’s) 
eyes, untenaWe. In exploding Sankara’s theory of Maya 
Vitthala was more or less influenced by the former’s way of 
arguing.* It is therefore clear that the mentality of Vallabha 
and Vitthala was so different that the latter could not see eye 
to eye with his father,} and this accounts for the different 
strata of thoughts in the Bhasya. 

’ Of» Anubha^ya on >1® III. 2. 37 ; 111. 3. 3. fujfWPW* pp. 
106, 105, etc. 

• ^aAkara first explains the Sutras naturally and then intru- 
des his aton theory by remarking WJtUTOU : and therein upsets 
everything that he has said before. Vitthala also does the same 
thing m his Bhasya. 
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Further we find in the Bhasya references * to and 

— works decidedly written by Vitthala. In one 
place* Vitthala is mentioned by his name. These references 
are absurd unless we suppose that the portion containing the 
references has been written by Vitthala. \allabha cannot 
refer to the works of Vitthala who was only fifteen years? old 
when the former breathed his last.* The references, again, 
cannot be dismissed on the ground of interpolation as they 
are found even in the oldest manuscript of the sixteenth 
century. It can thus be shown that Vitthala has his hand in 
completing the Bhasya. 

Turning to the external evidence, we find that Vitthala 
in his refers to his own Bhasya on particular 

Sutras.* This would be meaningless unless we suppose that 
some part of the Bhasya was written by him. 

Moreover, almost all the commentators of Anubhasya 
from the learned Pui’usottamji (born 1068 A.D.) down to 
Giridharji (born 1791 A.D.) remark in their commentaries on 
the Anubhasya on III. 2. 34 that the Bhasya from that 
Sutra up to the end has been written by Vitthala.* Yogi 
Gope6varji (born 1780 A.D.), the writer of a com- 
mentary on Purusottamji’s SWWT, gives new introductory 


* (quoted in the Bhssya on So HI. 3. 3. fsjpWtlW 
quoted in the Bha§ya on So q;. m. 2. 41; III. 3. 54; IV. 2. 16 ; IV. 
4.14 ; IV. 4. 17. 

“ In the Bha?ya on So ^o HI. 2. 41. 

* Vallabha died in 1531 A.D., while Vitthala was born in 1516 

A.D. 

* Vitthala himself says fSf 5SST 5WT TOW 

I (fesFWBS p. 56.) ^ ^ 

* Purueottamji in his stWTO remarks as TOW 

( nfiwrfe I Apubha^ya withSWra> p. 969 (Benares 

edition). 
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verses* in his on tlie on III. 2. 3i, 

wherein he distinctly says tlmt tlie Bhasya henceforth has come 
from the pen of Vitthala. Krsnachandra (born in the first half 
of the sevenleenth century), the atithor of a 

summary of 'Anuhhasya, endorses the same view.* 
Punlsottainji in his a commentary on Vallabha’s 

more (him on(^e refers to Vitthala’s portion of the 

Bhasya. * 

The last evidence is historical. Frotn Vallabha’s references, 
in his to the interpretations of the Sutras — interpre- 

tations not to be found in (he present text of the Anubhasya 
— we are led to believe that Vallabha must have written a big 
Bhasya on the Brahma Sutras and must have later on sum- 
marised it in the form of Anubhasya, and this is quite possible 
when we see that Vallabha is in the habit of giving small and 
big editions of his works.* The very name Anubhasya (=a 
small Bhasya) suggests the same thing. All the original 
MSS. of Vallabha’s works came into the possession of Oopi- 
nathaji) Vallabha’s eldest son, after the death of the father. 
Gopinathaji died in about 1.504 A.D. and was soon followed 

‘ sTvsjrarawTftsff argign; 

^ ftjifg iTf TU?g?r— 

II ? II 

ii ^ ii 

trarSf ti ^ it 

Gope^varji further remarks ?ftf^g5r50%cll : PW* 

* ??r WT5PJ iPJjnt ^ 1 W^irwfiiW on III. 2. 34. 

’ ftf JWT am 

on p. 60, Benares edition). 

* Almost all the works of Vallabha have got double editions, 

e.g,, and ooin menta ries on Bhsgavata, the former 

small, the latter big, and and so on. 
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by his only son Purusottama — an incident whicli made the 
widow of Gopinathaji turn mad. Owing to the mental 
derangement she had a quarrel with Vitthala, Vallabha’s 
second son, and did not give any MSS. to him. Vitthala tried 
his level best to secure the MSS. of his father 'but succeedesd in 
getting a fragment of the Anubhasya up to III. 2. 33 together 
with the MSS. of other works. Seeing the Bhasya incomplete 
he thought himself duty bound to complete it and he did it 
accordingly. It is needless to mention that the big Bhasya of 
Vallabha is now irretrievably lost. 

It is now clear from the external and internal evidence 
that Anubhasya has been written by Vallabhacharya and 
his son Vitthalesa, that the latter’s Bhasya begins from 
III. 2. 34 and that Vallabha’s Bhasya came to an 
abrupt end on account of the loss of original MSS. due to 
the family quarrel. It can therefore be held, without any 
fear of contradiction, that there is double authorship of 
Anubhasya. 



A SCHOOL OF SOUTH INDIAN BUDDHISM IN 

KANGHI 


Peof. S. KEISHNASWAMI TYENGAE, M.A.. Pli.D. 

{Madras pniversity) 

1. Kanchi, the Conjeevaram of Anglo-Indian usage, 
has been within historic times the capital of the country 
known to outsiders as Dravida. Dravida, though in its 
origin applicable to all the Tamil land, has become con- 
fined to one division of it, the northern portion of the 
eastern half of the Tamil country. But the terms, Chola, 
and Pandya were known to Katyayana, the author of the 
Varttikas on Panini. We have to come down to the days 
of Pataftjali for a reference to the city of Kanchi as such. 
While the city may have existed, possibly under another 
name, the city mu.st have acquired fame and become an 
important centre by the time that Patafijali settled down 
to writing his Mahabhashya. Even in Tamil literature 
the three kings of the South, (’herfi, Chola and Pandya, 
seem to be the earlier and more im])ortant, while the terri- 
tory dominated by Kanchi is said to have been reclaimed 
to civilisation by the Chola King, Karikala. Pataftjali’s 
knowledge of the South must have been fuller than that 
of his predecessors, as he has, at any rate, one note on the 
usage of the South in respect of Sanskrit terms.^ We 
may, therefore, take it that Kanchi was a place of import- 
ance in the South in the age of Patanjali. The body of 

^ Where he refers fo the term SiWfin/ heing used for larg-e 
lakes. 

Mahabhashya, I. i. 19. 

Bhandarkar — ^Dakhan. 

Bom. Gaz., I. i, p. 140. 
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Tamil literature, called the Sangam works collectively, 
have references to Kanchi, and we know of chiefs who held 
rule there. There are one or two poems which refer to that 
city, and describe it elaborately. The best known among 
them is the Perumpanarrupadai, a poem composed with 
the set object of praising the liberality of the chief that 
ruled over Kanchi at the time, Tondaman Ilaih Tiraiyan. 
The Tamil kavya Manimekhalai devotes one whole section 
to it, and describes certain features of the city not referred 
to in other works. At the time to which the description 
in Manimekhalai has reference, the ruler of Kanchi was 
a Chola monarch, who is known by the royal designation 
Nedumudi Killi, that is, ‘ the Ki]]i of the High Crown.’ 
He came to the throne in succession to the great Chola, 
Karikala, either immediately after, as in all probability 
was actually the case, or in the second generation, and the 
first chief of importance is one described as Tondaman, 
the great one among the Tondaiyar, and Ilam Tiraiyan, 
Tiraiyan the younger, involving by implication that there 
was an older Tiraiyan. There is one such known in this 
body of literature called, without any modifying adjunct, 
Tiraiyan, associated with the territory of the Tondaiyar, 
with a place called Pavattiri.’' Pavattiri probably was the 
capital of the Tondaiyar at the time, whose chief hill is 
described as Vengadam (modern Tirupati). It is appar- 
ently to distinguish him from this Tiraiyan that the other 
is given the attribute ‘ the younger.’ Ilam Tiraiyan as 
ruler of Kanchi seems to have followed the Killi referred 
to above. In general terms, Kanchi is described as a place 

2 Pavattiri known in iJater inscriptions is ‘ Pavattiri that had 
been swallowed up by the sea.’ The modern villag^e Iteddipalem 
in the Gudur Taluq is described in inscriptions as ‘ Eakap^i in 
Kadalkonda Pavattiri.’ Kakandi, it must be noted, was the old 
name by which KSveripaftinam itself was known. (Nellore Ins., 
I, pages 443, 446; Ins. 87—105.) 
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of very considerable importance, containing a fort, a 
palace, and a number of temples, of which one V ishn u 
shrine is specifically mentioned by name, Bauddha 
Viharas and so on. 

2. Kanchi figures as the capital city of that region 
in the earliest Pallava charters known to us. In the 
inscriptions of the Kadambas of Banavasi across on the 
western side of the peninsula, the founder Mayurasarraan 
is said to have gone to Kanchi to complete his Vedic studies. 
It is perhaps this reputation of the city as a seat of learn- 
ing that is responsible for the later Pallava charters on 
copper plates describing it as a ghatika of the Brahmans. 
In the period of the great Pallavas for which we have a 
vast amount of information in the Pallava charters them- 
selves, it maintained that reputation. Most of the temples 
in-the city came into existence in this age, and if several 
of them were in existence before, they received consider- 
able addition and elaboration so that we might date the 
existing buildings to the age of the Pallavas, except in a 
few cases. The association of Bharavi and Dandin with 
Kanchi, which we find stated in a recently discovered 
Sanskrit work. Avantisundarlkathasara, ascribed to 
Da^^in, seems to have some justification.^ These two 
poets are said there to have been related to each other as 
great-grandfather and great-grandson and are said to have 
come into Kanchi from the region of what is now Gujarat. 
They resided in the courts of Siriihavishnu and Rajasiihha 
respectively. In fact Daiidin is said to have been tutor 
to the Pallava prince Rajasimha, according to one read- 
ing, at any rate, of the Kavyadan^a. It undoubtedly was 
a great centre of Sanskrit learning, and it maintains that 


* This is confirmed in ilte oiifciiuil Eatha with a chanjfe of one 
detail that Dandin was the great-grandson of a contemporary of 
Bh&ravi, Damodara by name, not of Bharavi himself {vide Pundit 
Harihara Sastri’s paper among the summaries, No. 20, pp. 44-7). 
102 
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position to some extent even now, the only other place that 
challenged its eminence in this direction in some periods 
of history being Srirangam in the south. 

3. In Buddhist history and Jain tradition alike 
Kanchl figures as an important centre (Jf Buddhism as 
well. The kavya Manimekhalai contains an elaborate 
description of, at any rate, one Buddhist establishment 
that existed in the city to which the Chola ruler referred 
to above made vast additions. In the itinerary of Hiuen 
Tsang there are references to parts of the city sacred to 
Buddha. It is here as a great Buddhist centre that the 
Jain teacher Akalanka held a disputation and destroyed 
Buddhist heresy.^ Dinnaga was born in the Sirahavaktra 
gate of the city, and Dharmapala was similarly prince of 
Kanchi. At the time of the kdvya Manimekhalai, Kanchl 
•happened to be for some time the residence of the great 
Buddhist divine and teacher Aravana Adigal, the highest 
authority in the Tamil land for the orthodox teaching of 
the Buddha. It is in connection with him that Kanchi 
is brought into reference in Manimekhalai. 

4. Manimekhalai, the heroine, was the daughter of a 
very comely dancing woman Madhavi. She was the child 
of a rich merchant’s son, who, owing to his devotion to 
Madhavi, the mother, practically lost all his wealth, and, 
in a moment of contrition, resolved to go away from the 
place to Madura with a view to rehabilitating himself by 
setting up as a merchant there. His one difficulty was 
want of capital. His chaste wife, Kannahi, offered to part 
with the only one of her costly jewels yet left with her for 
the purpose. The husband and the wife started on their 
journey unknown to others of tte family even and reached 
Madura. In an attempt to sell the jewel, he was shown 

^Epitaph on Malli Sena, Epi. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 186 and 189, 

J. Bo. Br. E.A.S., XTin, 213 ff. 

Heet — ^Boiu. Gaz. I. ii,. page 407. 
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up as being in possession of stolen property, and the jewel 
was readily taken to be that which the queen of Madura 
had lost recently. He was ordered to be put to death, and 
the jewel recovered, by the hasty monarch. The chaste 
wife called upofi the gods to burn the city, and having got 
across the borders into the Chera country immolated her- 
self. When news of this calamity reached Kaveripatlji- 
nam, the courtesan, whose attachment to the young mer- 
chant was real, resigned herself to a life of repentance 
for her contribution to this tragedy, and her young beau- 
tiful daughter who had just attained the age of maturity, 
similarly resolved to become a Buddhist nun. The heir- 
apparent of the Chola ruler had already set his heart on 
her and attempted to take possession of her somehow, 
losing his life ultimately in the effort. Under the protec- 
tion of her guardian-angel, the young woman passed 
through her trials successfully and received her initiation 
from Aravana Adigal at Kancbi ultimately. In the 
course of these transactions she first of all went to a small 
island called Manipallavam near Ceylon where, on seeing 
a Buddha seat of miraculous power, she learnt the history 
of her previous life. She returned to Kaveripattinam 
and, on the advice of this Aravana Adigal, she went on as 
a Buddhist noviciate for some time there. When the time 
had come for her to learn the heretical systems of religion 
before she was initiated into orthodox Buddhism, she pro- 
ceeded to Vanji, the capital of the Cheras on the west 
coast. Learning all that the heretical teachers had to teach 
there, she ultimately came down to Kanchi, to which place 
Aravana Adigal had already ’proceeded, because Kaveri- 
pa^tinam had been swallowed up by the sea. She was ini- 
tiated into the orthodox teaching of the Buddha and en- 
tered the Buddhist qrder as a nun. That is the whole story 
of the kHvya. The work actually consists of thirty separ- 
ate books, each one of the books or cantos dealing with 
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one incident in her life-story. There are three of such books 
devoted to her change of religion ; book 27 gives an account 
of the various heretical systems that prevailed at the time 
and a sunimary of what each system had to teach. Book 
29 deals with her initiation into the orthodox teaching of 
the Buddha. Book 30 just expounds that orthodox system. 

5. In the canto expounding Buddhist logic (29) 
Arava^a Adigal starts with the statement that the great 
Jina was ‘ the first being ’ and he recognised only two 
'pramcb'ms, namely, Pratyaksha and Anumam. Other 
pramdms or instruments of knowledge are not valid ac- 
cording to him. This position is taken to be the general 
characteristic of Buddhism in later periods of history.^ 
But the point here is that it seems to refer to the existence 
and recognition in other systems of the other 'pramdnm 
and a critical attitude by which the rest are actually re- 
jected as being included in the second. It is this parti- 
cular attitude that is of value from the chronological point 
of view. Aravana Adigal actually teaches this as the 

s A discussion was raised on this particular point by Professor 
Kuppuswami Sastri of Madras and Professor Adhikari of Benares 
that all Bauddhas accepted only two pranuinax, and this particular 
point therefore cannot be of assistance from the point of view of 
chronology. Tlie chronological importance of this particular 
point consists in this. There is a clear statement in the chapter 
on the instruments of knowledge as accepted by the Bauddhas that 
there were other pram&ms which were rejected by the Bauddhas 
as being included, or at least capable of being included, in Awi^ 
maiM itself. What were the other prdmdnm considered and re- 
jected, would be a matter of interest and even of chrenological 
value. The statement that there were ten pram&nas r^ognised 1^' 
Vyasa, eight by Krtakoti and*six by Jaimini, emd their rejection 
are involved actually in this statement. Dihn&ga is stated to 
have definitely rejected Sahtla and Anum&na as invalid. But here 
is a statement that all the others of the category, even of ten, are 
not exactly rejected but are r^rded as S]iiM>]:fiuoa6, which may 
be an indication that Aravana Adigal taught before DifinSga, and 
efter K|dakoti, the VrttikSra, 
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orthodox method according to the teaching of the Buddha 
himself and of nobody else. These, as far as we know, 
are the only two 'pramdmi< recognised by the Buddhist 
logician Dihn&ga whose date may now be taken to be A.D. 
400. If Aravanli Adi gal came after Dihn^a. one may ex- 
pect liim to quote the authority of the great logician. The 
fact that he does not do so, and refers back to the actual 
teaching of the Buddha himself, may be taken to be evi- 
dence that this saint represents a school of teaching ante- 
rior to Dinnaga. Dinnaga, it will be remembered, came 
from Kanchi, and according to Hiuen Tsang he belonged 
to the Sirhhavaktra part of the city of Kanchi. The 
place where Aravana Adigal taught was similarly a sub- 
urb of Kanchi at the time. The presumption, therefore, 
is that there was a school at Kanchi which taught this 
system of logic, and of which perhaps the most shining ex- 
ponent was Dinnaga. Is this position that Aravana 
Adigal was a predecessor of Dinnaga sustainable on the 
basis of the age of the Manimekhalai itself ? 

6. The kdvya Manimekhalai is, in its subject-matter, 
a continuation of the narrative of the Silappadhikiiram, as 
has been pointed out already. In the poems constituting 
the prologues and the epilogues of the work, there are 
references, clear and unmistakable, that the authors in- 
tended that the two books should constitute a single poem. 
Either poem without the other will not constitute a full 
epic. The authors were friends, according to Tamil tradi- 
tion, and I|ango Adigal, an ascetic prince, the author of 
the first, at any rate, refers to the author of the other poem, 
the grain merchant Sittalai Sattan of Madura, in the 
body of his work more than once. The former was a 
Cher|a prince, and the latter was a grain merchant of 
Madura. Sattan’s name figures among the forty-nine 
naniii^ constituting the third academy of Madura as hand- 
ed do^ in Tamil literary tyadition. The two works. 
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therefore, must be regarded as works contemporary with 
the Sangam on this basis alone, and, as a consequence, 
whatever was the age of the Sangam, must be the period 
when these works were produced. A body like the 
Sangam could have existed for generations. There is 
clear evidence of a brilliant epoch, the works produced in 
which constitute more or less the whole body of literature 
known as Sangam works now. That they were works of 
a single epoch can be proved by the internal evidence of 
that literature as a whole. 

7. In the whole of this work there are references to 
Buddhism and incidents connected with Buddhist teach- 
ing. In none of these contexts do we find any allusion to 
the teaching of the Madhyamika school or to its prominent 
exponents Nagarjuna and Deva. Nagarjuna and Deva are 
now recognised to have lived before A.D. 250, and the form- 
er is stated in Chinese authorities to have been a contempo- 
rary of a Satavahana ruler, a statement which clearly 
fixes them to a period somewhat anterior to A.D. 250. 
How is this omission to be explained ? In the exposition 
of the various existing systems, heretical and other, this 
system would have found mention if Aravana Adigal was 
opposed to it. But since Sattan, the author, omits to men- 
tion the system prevailing in Ceylon, the same reason may 
have led him to omit the Madhyamika system as well. 
But there is this to be said against such an assumption. 
The Madhyamika system seems to have been a system hostile 
to orthodox Buddhism at the time, and in the Buddhist 
tradition of Ceylon reference is made to prominent inci- 
dents, by way of disputation. Deva and Nagarjuna came 
into contact actually in that manner, before the former 
adopted the actual teaching of the latter. Having regard to 
the great importance of the departure made by Nl^rjuna, 
the omission may well be interpreted as due to non-exist- 
enoe; in other words, as d,ue to Arayana Adigal hRvihg 
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taught earlier than Nagarjuna in the Tamil country. Ceylon 
was not altogether unknown in this work. Manimekhalai 
went to the island of Manipallavam near Ceylon, and there 
is reference to the footprints of the Buddha on the 
Samantakuta in'RatnadvIpa, as it is called, certainly one 
part df C^lon. The absence of omission of the teaching 
of the Buddha and Buddhist divines living in the island 
may be because Aravana Adigal may have regarded him- 
self as belonging to the same school of orthodox teaching 
of the Sthaviravada (Theravada). The only alternative 
conclusion seems to be to sixy that the author was unaware 
of the existence of Buddhism iu (.'eylon, or that Buddhism 
did not exist in Ceylon, either of which would be too much 
to prove. 

8. At the very c'cmmencement of the book dealing 
with heretical systems, the Vaidika pramantL^ are describ- 
ed, and reference is made to three teachers of these — Veda- 
vyasa, Krtakoti, and Jaimini. To these are ascribed the 
acceptance of ten, eight and six praviniuis, respectively. 
The discussion winds up with the statement that the sys- 
tems recognised at the time were only the well-known six, 
LohaycUa, Bauddha, Hdiikhya, Naiydyikn, VaUesika 
and Mlmdmsd. 'Uhe respective teachers of these are recit- 
ed as Brhaspa'ti, Jina, Kapila, Akshapada, Kanada, and 
Jaimini; and the recognised pramdnas at the time are 
given as pratyaki^fia, anumdna., ^abda, upamdna, arthd- 
patti and dbhdva. It must be noted here that in this 
recital Mimdmm is given as a single system. 

Two other peculiarities must also be noted here. 
Among the six systems, which according to the Mani- 
mekhalai include Lokdyata and Bnuddha, and to which the 
SIX Vaidika 'pram.dna.'i are applicable, will be noted the 
omission of two of the well-known six systems of Hindu 
philosophy as distinct from the non-Brahmanical systems. 
They are the Yoga system of fatafljali and the Vedanta 
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of Vyasa. Excluding, therefore, the two non-Brahmanical 
systems, and including the two above-mentioned, we get the 
six orthodox systems of philosophy, accepted ordinarily as 
such up to the days perhaps of Sahkaracharya. The Sarva- 
siddhanta-saihgraha ascribed to SahkarEcharya mentions 
these six^ systems as Vaidika in point oif character It, 
therefore, is noteworthy that the Manimekhalai, in the 
first place, should exclude Yoga, and Vedanta and in the 
second place, that it should include Lokdyata and Bauddka 
among these systems. The Sarva-siddhanta-samgraha refer- 
red to above specifically mentions the Lokdyata of Brhas- 
pati, Arhata and Bauddha systems as opposed to the Veda, 
and as such hostile.^ They have according to him, therefore, 
to be refuted by general principles of reasoning {yukti) 
as the authority of the Veda is inapplicable. In the light 
of this, the orthodox idea regarding these systems, 
it is remarkable that a professed Buddhist should 
include the Bavddha system among those to which 
the Vaidika pramdiioi^ are applicable. That is not 
all; he also includes the ostensibly atheistic Lokd- 
yata in the group, and follows it up by a clear 
statement that these six pramdnas are those in use 
at the time when he was writing. The only possible ex- 
planation for this seems to be that the work was written 
at a time when the newly formulated instruments of know- 
ledge by Bodhayana were still in vogue, that even systems 
outside of the Veda like that of the Lokdyata and Bavddha 
were tested by the same kind of an organon as the more 
orthodox systems, and liefore they narrowed themselves 
down to only a few of these 'pramdnm as being applicable 
to their own particular system. The Lokdyata confined 
itself to Pratyaksha and nothing else, notwithstanding the 


* Sai'va-siddhanta-Haihgraiia, Intiodiictoi’y Chapter, SI. 13. 
7 Ibid., Sloka 14. 
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fact thj&t Armniana, was unconsciously accepted also as a 
means of knowledge; and the Bauddha had limited itself 
to only two, Pratyaksha and Armmdna. One other matter 
of consequence here is that the six recited do not include 
Arhata, the syStem of the Jainas, which is dealt with 
sepaftitely as an independent system among those con- 
sidered heretical by the Buddhists. It is discussed under 
the name Nirgrantha (Nikanda). 

While at this subject we may as well note down the 
systems passed in review in this chapter of Manimekhalai. 
They are (1) Vaidika, (2) Saiva, (3) Brahmavada, (4) 
Vaishnava, (5) Veda, (6) Ajivaka, (7) Nirgrantha. 
(8) Sahkhya, (9) Vai^shika, and (10) Bhuta. Though 
some of these may seem at first sight to be repetitions, 
there are minute differences between them noted, and there- 
fore there was some justification for regarding them as 
separate systems. All these are not included in the six- 
teen systems discussed in the Sarva-dar^ana-saragraha of 
Madhavacharya, much less in the eleven systems included 
in the Sarva-siddhanta-samgraha of Sahkaracharya. 
There is a set of twelve systems recited in the Vijftana- 
matra Sastra, which is according to Professor Teitaro 
Suzuki of a somewhat later date than Aisvagosha.® They 
are (1) Sdnkhya, (2) Vaihshika, (3) MaJieSvara (as the 
Creator), (4) MaM Brahma (Brahma, as the Creator), 
(5) Kola (Time as the Creator), (6) (Space (as the Creator), 
(7) WaAer (as the Creator), (8) World (self -created), (9) 
the Quarters (as Creator), (10) Ego (the principle of exist- 
ence), (11) ^ahda (immortal sound, regarded as equivalent 
to the Mimamsa) and (12) Lokdyatika. In addition to 
these twelve, the same Buddhist work recites the six well- 
known heretical teachers from the point of view of Bud- 
dhism, (1) Purana Kasyapa, (2) Markali Gosala, (3) Safl- 


» A^vaghosKa’s ‘ Awakening of the Faith,’ p. 110. 
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jaya Belat^i-Putta, (4) Ajitakei^akambalin, (5) Kakuda 
Katyayana and (6) Nirgrantha Jfiatiputra. Out of this 
list of eighteen in the Vijflanamatra Sastra, it is only 
two which are specifically recited in the Manimekhalai 
that are not discoverable, viz., the fourth} Vaishnava and 
possibly the fifth, the Veda pure and simple, unles^' it is 
equated with (11) Sabda of this system. A comparison, 
therefore, of these systems may lead to the inference that 
the Manimekhalai was probably written in the same at 
niosphere of Buddhism as perhaps that of the writer of 
the Vijflanamatra Sastra. 

The mention of the three Vaidika schools of Praniam. 
and their teachers Vedavyasa, Krtakoti and Jaimiui 
brings to our notice a point of great importance. That 
Jaimini is the teacher of Purvamimamsa and Vyaea is 
the teacher and exiwuiider of Uttaramimaihsa are well 
known. Krtakoti is hardly known. Krtakoti, however, 
seems to be the name of a work rather than that of the 
author.’ and is said to be a commentary on the whole of 
the MTmaihsa including the two divisions, Purm and 
Uttara. These two together are said to have consisted of 
twenty books, of which the first sixteen deal with Purvu. 
and the remaining four with Uttara Mimamsa. The 
Purvamimarhsa of twelve chapters is ascribed to Jaimini 


’ It waK poinled out at the Coufeienco by Mr. T. R. Chintu- 
iuaui, 13. A., Research Student from Madras, that on a consulia- 
tion of four manuscripts in comparison with thei published texts, 
the name Krtukod appears as that of an individual and not of a 
work. Tlie position here taken however is not affected by thi^ 
correction if this correction should turn out to be the true readings- 
If Krtakoti w'ere the name of the work, the author could very well 
be referred to by the liame of the work if it is of sufficient impoit- 
ance to be well-knewu. The point of importance here is that 
Bodhayana and ITpavarsha were two different peisons, and that 
Bodh5yana wrote the commentary (Vrtti) on the whole of the 
Mimanisa, and i)erhaps ('ame t(» be known as Krtakoti thereby. 
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asd is an investigation into ‘ dhnnm ' for its subject. Of 
the remaining chapters, the four last are entitled Uttara and 
ascribed toVyasa and their sub ject -matter is an enquiry into 
‘ Brahma.' The remaining four chapters called Sahkarsha 
K S odfl. deal 'Mth the Devatas and are usually included 
in the Purva. The whole of the Miiuahisa ^astra com- 
posed of twenty chapters had a hhashya or commentary 
written by Bodhayana, and known by the name Krtakot^i. 
Owing to the vast extent of this, a slight abridgment of this 
commentary was made by Upavarsha who had another name 
RrtakoUkavi according to a work Samyaminamamala.“ 
Even that was found too big for the ordinary understand- 
ing, and the part of sixteen books of it constituting the 
Purvamimamsa was further abridged by Devasvami. 
Thereafter the subject divides itself into two distinct 
works, Purva and Uttara, and they get further abridged 
by various commentators by retaining certain chapters and 
omitting others up to the time of Bhattakumarila and 
Prabhakara. This account of the Mimariisa is given in a 
work called Prapaflchahrdaya published in the Travancore 
Sanskrit Series by the late Mahamaliopadhyaya (Janapati 
Sastrl. Hence for our i)resent purpose*. Krtakoti is 
a commentary on the Mimariisa §astra including the two 
divisions, Dharmakhanda and Brahmakhanda. 1 he author 
of this elaborate commentary was Bodhayana, otherwise 
known generally as Vrittikara. This author was earlier 
than Upavarsha, Devasvami. Bhavadfisa, Aabarasvami and 
onwards to Bhattakumarila and Prabhakara. The com- 
mentators following Upavarsha seem to have been respon- 
sible for the division of the work into two distinct parts 
Dharmakhanija and Brahmakhanda. and since then the 
two parts seem to have been maintained so distinctly as 
ultimately to give the character of distinct Ssstras to the 


“Hauuscript in the Tanjojre Palace Library. 
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two divisions. Manimekhalai, it must be remembered, 
refers to Kftakoti as a teacher along with Jaimini and 
Vedavyasa. According to the Prapaftchahrdaya, the 
Dharmaknanda or Purvamimamsa is ascribed to Jaimini, 
Brahmakhanda . or Uttaramlmaihsa 'to VedavySsa. 
Bodhayana, however, compiled a commentary on the whole 
of the Mimamsa Sastra, both Purva and Uttara Khan^as. 
The collocation of the three names therefore is not in 
reference to distinct works, but seems to have reference to 
the distinctly authoritative position of the teachers. It 
must, therefore, have reference to a time when the author- 
ity of the commentator was at its highest, and stood as 
high as that of the two respective authors. If we should 
now, therefore, determine the date of Bodhayana and Upa 
varsha, that might throw some light upon the age of the 
Manimekhalai. Bodhayana was certainly anterior to 
Upavarsha. Upa varsha preceded Devasvami: Devasvami 
was followed by Bhavadasa, Bhavadasa was followed 
by Sabarasvami. Bodhayana’s date may be some- 
where about the commencement of the Christian era, 
and Manimekhalai may have followed close upon that, 
in the first or second century A.D., on this basis. It is the 
general opinion that the Vrttikara, Bodhayana as he now 
turns out to be, was responsible for the introduction into 
the Mimamsa, discussions on the validity of knowledge, 
and that is what exactly is the position in which he is re- 
presented in the Manimekhalai, although the Tamil classic 
associates Jaimini and Vedavyasa with him in the exposi- 
tion of the ’pramaims applicable to the Vaidika path.** 

9. This book again refers to the teaching of the 
'Ajivakas and Nirgranthas. The point worth "remarking 

“For the who^le of this discussion see a note by Mr. A. 
Bangaswami Sarasrati in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. V, 
pt. i, p. lOT ff. On p. 114 of tihis article he notes evidence for 
regarding Upavarsha as distinct from Ach&rya Bodhayaiia< 
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in the reference to these two systems is in that they are, 
in this work, regarded as distinct systems not connected 
with each other. The Ajivaka teacher is made to say 
that Markali was the worshipful one and that their holy 
book was a work known as Navakadir. Later Tamil 
writefs on religious topics take it generally that the teach- 
ings of the two were divisions of Jainism.^® The confusion 
between an Ajivaka and a Jaina is as old as the Divya- 
vadana itself.^* Manimekhalai maintains their distinct 
character. Even before the date of Sivajnana Siddhi 
inscriptions refer to a tax in the Tamil country called 
Ajivaka Kaiu, and that is supposed to have been levied 
for the benefit of Jaina settlements. The reference, 
therefore, to Ajivaka as a separate sect distinct from and 
independent of Jainism is evidence of a time for Mani- 
mekhalai when their distinct character was fully reoc^- 
nised. 

10. The story of the poem is laid at Puhar or 
Kaveripattinam at the mouth of the Kaveri. In the course 
of the story the city is said to have been overwhelmed by 
the sea, and some of the more important citizens removed 
themselves from the place for safety to other places such 
as Vanji on the west coast and Kanchi in the north. 
Thereafter Uraiytir continued to be the capital, and refer- 
ences to the Chola capital are invariably to this latter city. 
This transformation is traceable even in the Sangam liter- 
ature itself. The Sirupanarrupadai, a poem included in the 
Sangam collection and having reference to a chief in the 
region not far from Kanchi, speaking of the respective 
capitals of ‘ the three crowned kings’ of the south mentions 
only Uraiyur as the Chola capital and has no reference 


^ Sivajfiana Siddbiyar, the firsi verse in the. Ajivaka Sec- 
tion (X). 

** B, 11. Baroa — ^Ajivakas, p^rt i, p. 76, 
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whatsoever to Puhar. The occasion for reference, it must 
be remembered, is merely to indicate that in comparison 
with the capital of the patron of that particular poem, 
these far-famed royal capitals themselves were poor. If 
Puhar had not suffered badly, this omission in that parti- 
cular context would be altogether inexplicable. The book 
therefore has reference to a period of time somewhat earlier 
in the epoch of the ^angam than the very last period to 
which this poem may be referred. The existence of that 
chieftain in the country round K^chi with his important 
cities scattered all over the region known in historical times 
as Tondamandalam and Perumbanappadi, and the refer- 
ence to the royal capitals of ‘ the three crowned kings ’ in 
an unfavourable comparison is again indication of an age 
when the kingdoms had declined visibly and the chieftains 
were coming into prominence. This happens in a region 
where the Pallavas held supreme authority from some- 
where about the middle of the third century onwards to 
almost the tenth century. 

11. The ruler contemporary with Manimekhalai in 
Kaveripattinam is known by the title Nedumudi Kilii, 
‘ Kijli of the high crown,’ and was the successor apparently 
of the great Chola Karikala. His son by a Naga princess 
was the Topdaiman ruler. Ilam Tiraiyan, associated with 
Kanchl. Ilaih Tiraiyan seems to be a Sangam celebrity. 
He is praised as a patron in one of the Sangam poems, 
Peruihbanaryupadai, the author of which composed 
another poem in celebration of the great Chola ruler 
Karikala, so that it is clear that he and Karikala must 
have been famous within the lifetime of one poet, although 
it is possible that the poet lived on to a ripe old age. 
Kanchl was at the time of the Manimekhalai under the 
vioeroyalty of the Chola prince IJaih KiJU, the. younger 
brother of the ruler at Puhar. This younger brother won 
for the Chola king, his elder brother, a vietory at a place 
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called Kariyayu, against the combined armies of the Chera 
and the Pa^ijlya. The identification of this river Kari 
has so far not been satisfactorily made. It is now possible 
to identify it rather closely. The learned Editor of the 
work, Pandit Mfth. Swaminatha Aiyar, has drawn attention 
to thS occurrence of the name in a slightly different form 
in the Periya Puranam.^'' He also draws attention to the 
reference that a Chola king is said to have diet! at Kari- 
yaru.^® Later references make it clear that the Kari refer- 
red to is a river, and if a Chola king probably died there, 
the reference is to his falling in battle on the banks of the 
river. The text states that the prince after the battle 
carried off a white umbrella, the symbol of protetition that 
the king gave to his subjects. The victory is said to have 
been won against those with the emblem of the bow and 
the fish, meaning thereby the Chera and the Pandya. 

12. ■ The Pandya seem to have been only an accessory ; 
the Chera must have been the principal enemy. During the 
].>eriod of the works under reference the ruling Chera was 
^nguttuvan by name. His predecessor had extended his 
authority across the middle of the Peninsula comprising 
the Coimbatore and Salem districts, and had through the 
assistance of the Malayaman chieftain defeated the chief 
Ori in the region of the Kollimalais“ in the Salem district, 
and is said to have consummated this victorious expansion 
of his territory and authority by celebrating an abhisheka 
of his in which he was able to bathe simultaneously in the 
waters of the two seas, the eastern and the western. This 
statement is explained by the fact that he celebrated a 
great otbkisheka or royal ablution by bringing the water 

Periya Piiranaiii — TiruHavukkpi at^ii-Nayanar Puvanani , 

Stanza 343. 

Puranaiiuru, 47; Manimekhalai, Canto 1^, 126-127. 

Ahaui, 209 aud Po.“iuh refen iii}? to K&ri aud Ori. 
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of the two seas by means of relays of elephants.” Under 
his successsor, Sengut^uvan, the effort at expansion conti- 
nued, and the opportunity was given by a great civil war 
that took place in the Chola territory between the ruling 
Chola and nine of his cousins, who simultdneously revolted 
against the succession of, it may be, Nedumu^i KiJIi 
Senguttuvan reduced the rebels to subjection and restored 
his cousin the Chola to a position of authority as a result 
of this victory. The victory was achieved at a place called 
Nerivayil not far from Uraiyur the capital.” Sengu^tu- 
van therefore had advanced so far as that. It was prob- 
ably on a subsequent occasion that the Chola ruler’s 
brother IJam Killi of Kanchi gained a victory over the 
combined armies of the Chera and the Pan^ya at Kariyaru. 
The territory between the two Pennars almost was includ- 
ed in the region generally known as Ton^amandalam, 
which at one time was also called Perumbanappadi, the 
region of the Brhad Baua. Over a considerable part of 
this region ruled the Malayaman chieftain Kari with his 
capital at Tirukkovilur at this period. North of this 
territory was To^damandalam proper with its head- 
quarters at Kanchi. The territory of the Tiraiyan chief 
extended northwards to include the Pulicat Lake within 
it and possibly the northern boundary was marked by the 
Svarnamukhi river which empties itself into the Bay of 
Bengal a little to the north of the Pulicat Lake. Pavat- 
tiri was the capital of an elder Tiyaiyan, and Vengadam 
is generally spoken of as the hill of the Tondaiyar.” So 
the region properly belonging to the To^daiyar must have 
been actually to the northward of K&ichl, Kanch! being 
included within it. The vioeroyalty of Kanch! therefore 

'I 

” Padirruppattu, iii ; Padigam, 2. 

” Stlappadhikfirant, Book 28.a llf-17. PadijTUppattu V. 

» Aham, 86, 213, 340. 
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extended, as far north as Tirupati and Kajahasti, That 
IS the course of the Svarnamukhi river if it did not go 
farther north to include the Taluq within it. The 

war, therefore, must have taken place, it may be, by the 
activity of the ^ople of Tondaiyar supported by the Chera 
and the Pan^ya, the natural enemies of the Cholas, as it 
were, or it may be to settle the point of rivalry between 
the Malayaman chief and the Chola viceroy. This Kari- 
yapu, where the battle was fought, is now identifiable with 
some degree of certainty with a stream which passes 
through the railway station of Sulurpet, and empties it- 
self into the Pulicat Lake. Through most of its course, 
this river constitutes a twin stream, both of them taking 
their rise in the Nagari hills, one in the western group called 
Kalingi on the survey map, and the other taking its rise 
in the eastern group which is named on the larger maps 
as Kaleru. The two unite a little way down Suiurpet, 
and the united stream empties itself into the Pulicat Lake. 
The name Kaleru now seems to be the name Kari of old.” 
There is a place called Ramagiri some distance from the 
source of the Kaleru stream in the eastern spurs of the 
Nagari hills, somewhere to the north of Satyave^u. The 
Siva temple in the village goes by the name Vali^varam 
described in the records of the Chola and early Kijaya- 
nagar periods as the temple of Karikkarai U^aiya 
Nayanar, that is, the Lord of the place Karikkarai. Karik- 
karai by itself would mean the bank of the Kari. The 
Periya Puranam in the context already noted above, refers 
to thia temple where Appar or Tirunavukkarasu (Vagi- 
^ara in Sanskrit) is said to have worshipped. In describ- 
ing the life of this devotee of Siva, he is said to have gone 
to the great temple 0 Tiruvalangadu near Arkonam, then 


^ Kaleru =£aila+ era; the second word is river in Telugu. 
Th« fiist word would meau^lack which is the meaning of the 
Shamil word Efiri=Krishna in S&nskiit. 
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to TrippHi^ur near Tiruvallur, and then travell^ a great 
distance crossing hills and streams till at last he came to 
Tirukkarikarai. After worshipping Siva there, he reached 
in the next stage of his pilgrimage Kalahasti. Vali- 
^varam at Ramagiri answers to the Karikkarai of this 
itinerary very closely, and as the writer of the Beriya 
PurMiam, the Life of the Saiva Saints, lived in the period 
of the Cholas, the reference in the work may be regarded 
as relating to the period of the inscriptions. The tradi- 
tion that Appar travelled in the seventh century along this 
line to various temples referred to above is an indication 
that the seventh century tradition knew of this Karik- 
karai. The name could not have come into use all of a 
sudden in the seventh century seeing that it is the name 
of a minor natural feature, that of a river. The temple 
on its bank may have come into existence at any time, but 
the river must have been there. Therefore we may take 
it that this is the stream referred to as the battlefield 
where the Chola fought against the Chera and the Pandya 
combined. This finds support in the fact that the terri- 
tory and towns much farther north were included in the 
I'amil land of the Tondaman or Tiraiyan chieftains, and 
in the inscriptions of the Chola period there is mention of 
a place called Kakandi described as having been situated 
in the district of Pavattiri, which became submerged in 
the sea. Kakandi is another name for Kaveripattinam, 
derived from a ruler Kakanda,*^ and if this northern city 
took its name from, that, the capital city of the Cholas, 
that region must have been under the authority pf the 
Cholas. Kariyaru may, therefore, be now definitely taken 
to be the eastern of the twin streams forming the river 
KaUhgi which flows into the Pulicat %ike as one stream. 


« Moijimekhalai, XXII, 86 i- 38 . 
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13. FroTD what ha,«! lieen said in the section above of 
the battle 'fought on the hanks of the river Kari, it is likely 
that the period referred to was the })eriod of the ascen- 
dency of t^eiiguttuvan (’diera in tlic south, and that is the 
later period of ihe greatest ai-tivity of the Third Tamil 
k^angam. The advance of the (’hcra and the Pandya so 
far north, it would Ix' diflicult to postulate at any other 
period subsequent to A.D. 300. as afterwards the region 
was dominated by the Pallavas who were a comparatively 
minor, though considerable, power up to the middle of 
the sixth centui'y. From the beginning of that century, 
they were ra])idly coming into great importance, so much 
so that a t the end of it they stood out the dominant power 
in South India. The Ohola country had bc^en reduced 
more or less to comparative insignificance, Pallava 
authority t)eing recognised as far south as the Kaveri early 
in the following century. The Pallavas maintained their 
dominance till about the tenth cientury, and the powers 
with whom these had to contend in the particular region 
indicated were the (lhalukyas, western and eastern, and 
when the western C’halukyas were overthrown, the Eash- 
trakutas. The likely period of battle between the actual 
contending parties in this battle seems almost impossible 
after A.D. 300 in our present state of knowledge of South 
Indian history. 

14. Before concluding, however, it may be as well to 
invite attention to one or two other points which have 
been made use of as decisive factors in settling the chro- 
nology of the work. One of these is the astronomical de- 
tail in the work which refers to the Nakshatra ViSdkha 
as the fourteenth. This implies the counting of the 
Nakshatra from the Krttikd as the starting point. If 
this detail were taken bodily from the old Buddhist tradi- 
tjon as the reference is merely to the date of the birth of 
the Buddha, at which there was to be the miraculous ap- 
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pearance of his begging bowl also, nothing could be argued 
from this. But in regard to the chronology of the work, 
such tradition may have been cerituries older. There is 
nothing, however, to show that it was so copied from an 
older tradition. There is a reference 4,to Kuchchara- 
Kudikai.*^ This is an exact equivalent of the Sanskrit 
Gurjara Gutika. The philological equivalence is abso- 
lutely sound ; but the argument built upon it involves oUier 
assumptions which cannot yet be taken to be established 
beyond doubt. The mention of the term Gurjara there is 
taken to involve the assumption that the Gurjaras must 
have constructed a structure. I am aware of the tradi- 
tion among the Gurjaras themselves that they were expert 
builders as noted by the late Mr. Jackson.*'^ Among the 
skilled artisans who are referred to in the same work as 
having been employed in the building of the royal hall of 
Kaveripattinam, the Gurjaras do not find mention. The 
Magadhas, the Mahrattas, the Avantis*^ and the Yavanas 
are said to have co-operated with the artisans of the Tamil 
land in the construction of this great audience hall. 
While therefore the philological equivalence may be ad- 
mitted as quite correct, that is not the only possible equi- 
yalent for the term. The term is used there to indicate a 
small shrine of the guardian-deity of Kaveripattinam, 
called Champapati. The term Gutika does not neces- 
sarily imply that it was anything like a big structure or 
temple. The fact seems to be that it was a cave with a small 
awning in front in lieu of a verandah (this is the kind of 


® Caato 18, line 152, Manimekbalai. 

** See Appendix A, Bom. Gaz., I, pt. i, note. 

In a more elaborate recital, we have the Magadhas as jewel- 
workers; Yavanas as carpenters; Avantis as blacksmiths; Koilalas 
as painters; and Vatsas as stucco-workers; and there is another 
people, the name of which is gone, described as goldsmiths. None 
of these come anywhere near the Gurjaras. 
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Structure that was among the earliest known in South 
India) whicli could in Tamil be described as a Kuchchara- 
Kxidikai^ which wotild mean nothing more than a small 
shrine with short raftei's and roofed with thahih of some 
kind. Further# the thesis that the tlurjaras were foreign- 
ers aiid were unknown in India Ixjfore the Hun invasions 
is a thesis which has yet to l>e proved. The connection 
between the Huns and the Gurjaras has no legs to stand 
upon worth the name, and their ethnical connection seems 
altogether unprovable. The matter will have to be taken 
up for separate investigation, and the matter stands at 
present, like so many other dynastic names. The term 
Gurjara is a native word which has been Sanskritised 
somewhat absurdly, and an origin devised to explain the 
absurd Sanskritisation as in the case of the Pallava, 
Chalukya, Hoy^ala and so on. It seems, therefore, clear, 
that it would be putting the cart before the horse to hold 
this detail as a decisive indication of the age, and of a 
weight sufficient to overthrow the whole volume of evidence 
set forth above. From the chronological point of view, 
therefore, Manimekhalai must be regarded as a work of 
the first two centuries of the Christian era, and the School 
(T Buddhism referred to therein, presided over by Aravana 
Adigal, must have been a school of that age, or anterior 
to that. Hence the conclusion seems reasonable that the 
system of Buddhist logic taught by Aravana Adigal was 
the system that found its shining exponent in the famous 
Buddhist logician, Dinnaga, in his work Pramana 
Samuchchaya and elaborated by his 'commentator 
Bharmakirti. 

15. This conclusion is confirmed in a way mucli more 
definitely than by any other piece of evidence hitherto dis- 
cussed in the work itself. In Chapter XXIX where 
Aravana Adigal discusses the instruments of knowledge by 
which knowledge or truth has to be acquired he gives the 
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five-limbed syllogism of Ahska/pMa and Voit^j^mia as 
the accepted method of approach. Though there is per- 
haps later on an indication that these five may be reducible 
to three, he teaches the five-limbed syllogism as the current 
method of approach. It is well known that Dinnaga it 
was that reduced the five-limbed syllogism of Aksheufada 
and Vdtsyayana to the three-limbed syllogism of Aristotle. 
The other distinctive features of Dinnaga’s logic seem 
also to find their root here, but will receive fuller treat- 
ment elsewhere. What has been said above gives a dear 
enough indication that the school of Buddhism, at the head 
otf which stood Aravana Adigal, was anterior to that of 
Biiin&ga whose date is now generally accepted as in the 
fourth century A.D., say, roughly about A.D. 400. 



(C) 

THE CATUIJSATAKA OF IRYADEVA 

WITH BX&ACTS FBOM THE COMMENTAEY OF CANDBAKlETTI 

RECONSTRUCTED FROM THE TIBETAN VERSION 
WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

CHAPTER VII 

BY 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 
Principal, Vidyabhavana, Visvabharati, Santiniketan. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Aryadeva is one of the greatest teachers of Bud- 
dhism and how deeply the people venerated him is 
clearly shown by the epithet acarya (Tib. slob dpon) 
used by such an author as Candrakirtti, a great 
master of the Prasahgika school and the celebrated 
writer of the commentary, Prasannapadd, on the Mula- 
madhyavrmkakdrilcd of Nagarjuna. The most important 
work by Aryaveda is the Gatuhsatakaidstra or GcUuhiia~ 
taka as it is generally known. It is a treatise of the 
Madhyamika school. As the name itself implies, it is 
composed of four hundred karikds or verses divided into 
sixteen prakaranas or chapters, each of them consisting 
of twenty five karikas. Unfortunately the original 
Sanskrit text is not yet found in its entirety, the only 
remains being some fragments discovered and edited 
hy Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri in 
the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, 
No. 8, pp. 449-614, to whom every lover of philosophy 
is grateful. Candrakirtti wrote a commentary on this 
work, but this too, in its original Sanskrit version is 

531 1 
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perhaps lost for ever excepting the portion published 
'with the text in the fragments referred to above. 

Out of a total of 400 karikas of the Gatuhsataka we 
have now only 131^ in the fragments and lOJ traced as 
quotations in the Prasannapada of Candraklrtti, i.e., 141i 
in all. Thus 268^ karikas are lost to us. And we should 
try to reconstruct them, if possible. 

Now, the last eight chapters (IX-XVI) of the book 
were translated by Huen-tsang into Chinese and there is 
a commentary on these chapters by Dharmapala. Prof. 
Dr. G. Tucci of the University of Rome (now in the 
Visvabharati at Santiniketan) has brought out an 
Italian translation of this Chinese version together with 
the Chinese text.^ 

The entire work together with the commentary by 
Candraklrtti is, however, to be found only in the 
Tibetan, the text and the commentary being translated 
into it by an Indian scholar, Pandita Suksmajnana 
and a Tibetan scholar, Bhiksu Suryakirtti (Dge sloh ni 
ma grogs). 

In a volume * published in 1923 Prof. P. L. Vaidya of 
Wellingdon College, Sangli (Bombay), has reconstructed 
in Sanskrit the lost karikas in the Chapters VlII-XVI, 
and translated them into French together with those 
found in the fragments and the Prasannapada. His 
work is, however, marred by many inaccuracies. The 
present writer has discussed it fully and has reconstruct- 
ed again almost all the karikas of the Chapters VIII-XVI. 
He thinks that it is only by such discussion that one 
may hope to get back some day the actual readings of 
the lost karikas. The work is in the press. 


1 Riviata Degli Studi OrienUUi, Voh X. 

2 iltudea 9w Aryadeva of son Oatuft^cUaka, Chapitres, V11I--XVI. 
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The only possible way for carrying on the work is to 
translate the book into Sanskrit mainly from the Tibetan 
version. Of course, the Chinese version will help much. 
Scholars know how literal and in most cases faithful 
a Tibetan translation of a Sanskrit work is. Indeed, it 
is^onderful and the Tibetan translators have made the 
impossible possible in rendering Sanskrit books so faith- 
fully and literally into a language which belongs to an 
entirely different family. Chinese translations are, how- 
ever, not so accurate, for generally they are very figurat- 
ive or explanatory, and as such cannot be relied upon 
so much as the Tibetan with regard to their power of 
suggesting the actual Sanskrit readings. 

In the present paper I propose to reconstruct in 
Sanskrit the lost karikas of the seventh chapter of the 
Catuhsatakasastra from its Tibetan version and to edit 
the full Tibetan text of that chapter together with all 
existing original karikas giving copious extracts in 
Tibetan from Candrakirtti’s commentary followed by its 
Sanskrit translation by me. There will also be given at 
the end an English translation of the text. 

In preparing this edition I have used two Xylo- 
graphs {T.anjur, Mdo, Tsha and Ya) of the Narthang 
edition belonging to the Visvabharati Library, one of 
the CatuUataka itself and the other of the Catuhsataka- 
v^i in which all the karikas of the former are quoted 
in toto. 

The following abbreviations are used in the 

paper : 

C6 = CatuMataka. 

G^y=zCatuh^atakavrtti. 

HPS=Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
or his GatuhSatika in the Memoirs of the 
Vol. in. No. 8, pp. 449-614. 
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X= Xylograph. 


Xx = Xylographs. 

* An asterisk put before a karika indicates 
that it is an original, kafika, not re- 
constructed. * 


♦ — ♦ Words put between two asterisks in a 
karika imply that the karika is a re- 
constructed one excepting only those 
words. 
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[ l] 

151 

= ^fWlRTTw^Rnr I ^rnsm ?Nrn:^RtR«W5s^%*r g^- 
RWRTTw^Rnra^nrRfTJT ^nr — 

^*r£i*,-’ij,^5"j^-%^ I 

RTirer *» II \ » 

152 


1 In 6 X of C(SV adds after tu omitting na ai the end. In c it has 
hyed for byih supported by the commentary itself. 

2 X wrongly nU6?io, 

m ' ® 
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Si? SiP ^ N^P 

^ if 


5*i: I 

n ^ ii 

C8V: ^5,'OIC'^^'0=r]?^*SI'Si-^=Tp-?rj 

5'§'^'*^C'a^|- q’ iqc:?|- *^-5n-<5j5i'^- j 

a^gC-q’*^C’ I tMC'l’(^^irj'3;ip3j'g*a^pv-aW''^'q’(a\S^’q'^si?|-g' 
gq-5I'5Is^^'s^-5C'3i?j'0q-y gc'q-^-q^aj-^'QIC-^ cqc^ja^*'^ || 


=R^ ^<»sr<^f «r I 


wr HTftm sr«RH?:$ ^ hwhs ^ ^ ^mr 

f«[«?^df -tr^ ift«^cft »s?rT artrr 


As regards the sthiti of yauvana, etc., it vies with 
old age and death as to which of them would come first. 
So says the CSV : 


1 In c X of 06 oA fornt and idren for ^gran in d. 
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9 

=n?T.* f%pft5T ^rTT%*r iri% 

iTJTsr^ I ?rgf ^5rT^t«rt n ^ ii 

In the Skt. text, d, I have translated the word 
hgros simply by gati. See Sragdharastotra, Bibl. Ind., 
1908, p. 53. Sarat Chandra Das explains it in his Dic- 
tionary saying “ gait, manner of walking of men, horses, 
etc.” Can it be translated here by dji ‘ running match,’ 
‘race-course,’ as I have done in the preceding para- 
graph ? 


153 


*r I — 


1 In a X of Cd jfcyi for ifci/i««and in 6 that of CSV gear for gian. 
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f5wi% *?% w I 

»T%?{ mi n ^ ii 

0 

C8v : AnP*'’ w’srnj’ P’ 

qi'55=i]^* qo;’ a^^q'5^’ wic' STs^’q'si' | 

I q]q=fe-x,c:xqc*-5a^’W'^’a^=fprq^-a^^*q- 

>o ^ ^ 

^qcs:-^-q-s^C*Q^|sn?T'q-^^-qx,-|i-a^ci)x^-Kn 

nJ ^ ^ 


= ^%Tt: fsrW WRTci: irfs^ JlJT*i 

^i^Tfq sr I arfij "V (*i!S|iT *r ar^fci « «TT?w^?d »r 

I ^ [•ptTj atmucrat^ :g;^: ^^sot 

*r%?j I ifspFTT^ fr x^^^feiT *r f*r»fhft *rafH ii ^ n 


C^V: 


(a^|zqa;,*q^'C^p;.-qa^'|'q'Q} | 
c\^q|c:'ai5^’s^qc:’qi^'a^ JlS^-q I 

'O 

Q,^*v-^*q I (a^^n^-q^-q^-|=r|^’qS^-|js-Q^^q*JTj«s^’qa;>'^* 
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“ aidt jrf^: 1 

iNsj ^ »T%f^ei » ” 

. *nnT I *i i «wTJr% w^sfi^ 

a v5 

ai!ft:«J% I 

i|T% ¥«l»srii: I 

si «i«iT'^Tf^ *1 ?i^ f!«>r II 8 II* 

^■Siai*^c:- ^c' qo^' | 

'O ' ^ "N? 

NO 

= «PrTJm ^ I «rcft%5f»T eT^ I W«ruj^% ^fT% 

?nf?i: | «r^?r: JRTSTO ^T srTdW«JMTJra')«fiT WT 

em |w 1 iiuti M ai< T « i»T *ig ^T^^^^= ^rei! i sn^n^- 

*TftT »T%’?l'erf’!I*T! ^irT^: II 8 II 

^ In a X of C6 tha ma for thamis cad. 

2 Construe b, c, and d as follows : atite (kale) tvara yath^ sarvadapi prthag 
janah (asih) tatha atra (anagate) api (kale) na (bhavisyasi) iti tatha kuru. 

^ X kyis. 4 X byis, ^ X kyis. 
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ISS 

^11 Q^^s.'q4:|*:^-qi 




0^?^ q|si^’*q' 

q^i^-qs,-^'^ I a^^''^’=i^’ jC^-qa;,*q^C'q«,’5}' | 

cr]c:-(q^-*^-a^^ *,C'q^ai-?T^-qa^-|«,-s^C* | «.C’q^3^'^*;j’qS^'5ii^' 

*^c;'^aj-q':;;C'^^-s^c;-ll’gi.3^-q'^-;jc:-^q]*q'i^C'^’X=T|’qa^'5'3<3^' 


1 The actual reading in X is las for mtha^, but as it does not seem to me 
to give here any suitable sense, and is demanded by the context the latter is 
suggested by me. 

^ X hagrim, 

10 
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=^«TT^leT! ^Tsft ftrr4^! ^ 5}«i I Fd « ?f*r m dtsfM *r 

wf^Wliftfd eren I — 

“ «rfw5fhw ! 

^rr: Tnc%T% ser^Hf^*w% ii ” 

^^sPi “ ^THR f sftRK^ ^ i «f3T 

I WR^TSfftsfe sr ^ I ^f<af« a?[T f^«IT 

51^^ •! ItH ^ I «R sfTf^ eRT «%5fjT 

*rT^«r<m^ i 

VJ 

I ^t^JT l fiel TfH I 1 

f*r!'?RT^T*Ti «(tm •! »« W'si I •n'^ w^ wiTRiq; i 
?:i*rT(wr<( i 5r<«raT*rmtgf3^wHmF^ 
sr I cr»Tf»r^^5iT«rr^^*nT — 

#9r^*f ^ iIT»l»?T5T*I*»f^H! g ^ II «, II 


i X m. 


2 In c X of CSV de naa for dea na. 
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(a«w^*r and ?itfgjw^nw). (^, w«)= 

q]^cipi-q (Nwa). They are all 

). It is said there that the birth (utpada) 
of a Tathagata is like an {Udumhara- 

puspa), i.e., the flower of the glomerous flg tree (Ficus 
Glomerata) which is never seen. 

CSV says that it is in the Sutra called Agamanu- 
padistavastucaturdasalca ( )* 

that the Buddha did not expressly accept leither of 
the two views that the world has an end and that it has 

not. 

156 

= wfir tR'^*rf««*rT vi ^ 1 

gw I WT^ — 

11 if 


1 See Mahavyutpatti, § 206-6 (with Tib. ASB, ed. pp. 138-139) : antaval 
lokah, anantaval lo°, antavarh^ oa anantavamiS ca lo°., naivantavan nananta- 
vSl lo°. This is a very well-known fact. See, for instance, Majjhimanikaya 
Vol. I, p. 426. 

* For the affix mo in the phrase phal mo cher cf. chen mo * great,’ legs mo 
-•fine,* ‘good.’ 
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nT^qi 9rT*i9T: i 

?f«Tfq^»aj»ii: RT«i^ ^ ii ^ II 

^C'£i](^<3j’^cT]'rj^ai-5i’ai’ s^srjQ^'oj | 

ai''^cr|^' ri'^- q- ojaM' ^’oisi’ q^' 
ClS;- 1^' Ii* 0^^* ::^q|’'^* 5jaj* ^j;,* *^’ 0^^ 27^* 

>o 

°apii 

'O 


=^T<j yT%J!rT?[pn^: i ^ fr *r^ 

^«r<q^?r?nrar HTf®TgTf^<?irTfi?i^’if»f^T*nfr^Ttj* in^w 

II i II 

157 

CSV: 

c(]c;*|^*'^*‘?k*c\^q*a^5i I 

«^^q*CMC^*q*|*^*|«^*CIJ 


^ cv -V— 


Cv Cv cs 


q*^*^^*q-u!rs^'qa^-|s,*5ic^*ci^*^qp^*qS^*sr|^^*5I*^a|'‘li'^*g| 
qS^*sr|a|^*5r^*^| ^B,*‘^*ris,*a^^*q*s^C*gn}*qa^*|*,*Tl 


1 There are five kinds of anantarya karman, * acts that bring with them 
immediate retribution,* viz. matricide, patricide, killing an Arhat, causing 
schism, and wounding a Buddlia. 
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su 

= 1JTT'9T^ — 

“ ?T«^ JT'sf^ irfN irfii ^ i 

jrfi wA sr*i^fN ^srtf^s^ g«f jsrsT! n ” 

VJ 

«r^nT I ’rafir ^feTrsnnwr^^ f<4f4Ris«i»TTfT'fi(«ifd«w ^ 

R-BTift wi^?un 5girfNirJTsmfH?^N«n*i i 

^ ^51! 1 I ^Nlf^ ^URT^ '^fnRt I N^TT — 

n V if 

»I?I% fai^«IT I 

« '® ii 

sj> 

1 For eight kinds of aksana {mi khom pa) see MahavyutpoUi, §120 ; Bodhi 
earyBvdvatdarapanjika, p. 10 : 

^ ' iw«^r«mKi 1 

* In 6 X of c6 J <W f or In o X of CS baod for g$od. 

ZJi pa. *X da. 

u 
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= jffJTJinjfiTUT y gigry » rT^f i i{ *i - 

^ M "sii I ?r*i iiftfa- 

N ® B 


IS8 

sT|n;-a=i]' ai'^-a^e=r|'‘^^'§^'g3^-q-'^^'q|s^'5^-s.c-q^5^'g^- 
qpr«ia^-^5i?|-(^'tMc;'a^|'T]'£]'=Tp^ f 1 


tff^ ^TcTT ^sfT^IPT^W: f?R sft^! I 

^'•I'fi^HTsrcsn^ i ftiiJT^ wNi^- 

«m%*T ■g^'wwtgirgrfem^f^? 

( ) I eTOT fT — 




»»T^ » 

^ wr »i iif^: ti « n 


1 X bsrog. 
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=«nT’<rT^ — 

“ JT^BffH Jlfu 3rfN iP^fftT ^ I 
jrf^ ^ 3r*nrf?T q^j^rsf! ii ” 

?ir^rTT I ^ftr ^fNT'^niRBrT*?* f grf^ u i jg HTgrT ^ Tf Hcrdi g jH’ sr 

sr ^5f! I I ^NTf^ ^JTNT^ I cT^T fT — 

1| v |f 

>*,?»% nTqf^qT?«^ fspsnqqi i 
»i?ft f% %si qm«^ ii ^ ii 

c6v : 0^5^' 1^’ 5^' [JC- s^'^’ Of ■ qn^-ai^- 

>o ^ 

1 For eight kinds of akaana (mi khom pa) see MahavyutpaUi, §120 ; Bodhi 
cary^v^vataarapaHjiha, p. 10 : 

fimngw<« it i »wT ^ qqimrfNrrqqTs ii 

2 In 6 X of C6 ^di for hdri. In c X of Cd bsod for gaod, 

^yi pa. *X da. 
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= il»raT«r?qnT «rftr 

• s» 



II ® II 


158 

C 6 V: 






q' 5 |*^’Cia^- =T|C- 3 cq' 




='«n^T I ^ ’(THt VW- ^*n^IR?W: eT3ffT#«R^ »i^’* I 

^fn^i I tr^wTT I 1 '^t 

■ 5 ^ Tfa 

( ) I er^T fr — 



TOyg 3 :'q«,' 2 )s.-< 3 j''^| 

-c? ^ 


f^irT*i^r»ra^T»!T^^rfft sjwl’ 1 

•?T?| vt WW *f TfH* qfflBW*. H II 


1 X bsrog. 
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C6v : 

q|^'ci’»r*^’qa^*^'?r§;-|-'^-'^-a^q]q^-tkIC-cXf:^-^ H • 

|«.*g^q^-g*§i3j'qa^'|x.'§^-q«,’a0S,-q'a^^C'q-f^^-qs^=i]’ajci|5|’ 

=iifi8erT ^pnr%Rf?^rr*r^%#*rH i ^ »m«rfqN 

srmarNrr ^ %^^lTim!!^% f!mT*i *r w 

NJ 

^5^?fflT OTJSpft I «f^T^sim%gft;ftr 

wr^lrar n ^ « 

159 

CSV : a^af ^^nwTq^mm^^^TJPSjTqiqT^ qfig^: 
nq: I qr ^ ^qwfq^fafnvt^* q1l:‘q4^: 1 ®«rfia -nr^ 
qftq^W^qi^! qr^qw^s* 1 qr qi-e} »iq<>nfa a^in^^^qTsrnf — 

a^^ai-^cr|^-qa^-^q^'qsai-J^=i] | 

s:> 

NO 

1 Here vijfiana=zcitta. 

2 It refers to hhava, 

3 For auna~ Tib. hagrog for which read gaod. In this compound word •aama* 
is omitted in Tib. 

^ Tib. lit. -nirodhadvUra {bkagpahi ago rma) for -nirodhena, 

Tib. omits jport*. 

This sentence is omitted in Tib. 

7 In a for dag X of Cd reads laa, and in & it heis pa for par. In d X of CdV 
pa^i for pa. 
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^ m^fn M 1 1|‘ 


%JT^%nrK5^ am mf'" i 

fwwi isw^ I 


T|5fii|iT- 

aas ?r|- 


i6o 

CSV : a^ «a5:^fsrafaarRJirftrfa 

»Tftr*TaT JTfa: aii^fa i ° Ttr^ ■®flli! WRfaTJft ■*ft*rert Haarreanar^ i 
aar fr — 

a]c:-^'a^g^-^-ci|lET|-a|’;xjc:' | 

'O 


^at’af’wrfa aii^^ arflj’afiTTaim i 
?»^.T ai>?r w«i a ftai’STfa ii \ « ii 

^ In a according to Tib. for InyamarMih rujam one should read hiyamana 
rujo, the word ruj being in plural number {sdug bshal dag). This is supported 
also by the Vrlti. In h HPS gamanadau for our gamanader which is undoubt* 
edly better and supported by Tib. {hgro la sogs pahi). 

2 Tib. yatJidsanacafikramanadi- {ji Uar sdod pa dan hclmgs pa la sags pas) 
for yathagamanddl-. • 

Tib. omits canAirormttwadfc- reading simply paHrar^awe for which HPS pari^ 
varjanesu. 

4 This IS according to Tib. reading hphen Sugs ; HPS -avedhaparikmyad . 

^ Tib. thomff cad du^ HPS omits it. For the phrase see DivyavadUnay pp. 39, 
140, 270 ; Dtghanilcdya, Vol. II. p. 57. 

® Restored from Tib. : las thams cad rgyun chad pa don du grier ha ; HPS 
w r ongly sakalocch edamanvayamanah . 

7 Tib. skyes bti, HPS omits it. 

HPS adds here ayarh. ^ In a X of CS gia for gi. 


3 
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m?:»q5rai ^i *r 

it^ritt^TfiT ^la^^prsRwfafTO^* ffi WJ^T*fHira- 

HW ^Jns«ffi^«tTi^' *r II \» B 


i6i 

CSv : ?afir ^ I ^ 

ftrfg: gw I ^ — 

c^orjq-q^-(5^^*q'5i w®c:- 1 

VO >0 

gq-oj wqs,*5I^^'a^*3: 1 

VO ^ 

9? if 

*f%f5: ^T’a^ *i sim^ i 

S5HWS?!: II t ^ II 

C6v : TT f^ HTCseB^ sr ^ i 

q «im5^ ftsrnft i ■*r^ «n^®- 


^ HPS after bhauiikaaya reads vatikasya paittikasya va which does not suit 
here, nor is supported by Tib. according to which we have only caitasikasya 
{sema las gyur), 

2 For jagatpravrtteh Tib. has lit. ekaikajanrnaparamparayah {skye ba gcig 
nas gdg ha hrgyvd pa), 

8 As it is in Tib. {Hn tu rgyas par^zativistarathf or suvistarath ) ; HPS 
savistaram, 

4 In Tib. purusasya is omitted. 

5 Tib. ¥^68 par ; HPS niyogatah, 

• In c for to X of CSV pa. 

7 Tib. omits satvasyaiva, 

8 Tib. acirad {yun rm ri¥i bar) for which HPS suciriid. 

• Tib. loko {hjig rten) for halo. 
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162 

c8v : ^ ^ f^T«tW«rr nftflTK- 

>* 

v> 

f^*ftsf^ s» ^ ^SOfq II ^ ^ II 

C6v : tt ^51 »TT?iT ?mr«i>rTt' ^ fiii^ I ?m 

>* 

wrm ini^ ^rsfiRfi? f^sni?rfH 1 

*Tf?WTTT®?iw2ifT?:?rTTrff**T>rra«i>f^ iwfnr ’^rai srw t^cml 

I isr*^?ais*ff' 9 ?:wT^®f^?:TirT»iT^t ^enir^ t 11 

163 

C6v : ?mTT I aRPJiww *n®fir ?renfir ^ffaa^gma 

t’oni I ^%— 


^ Tib. fybras bu la; HPS kayasya. 

2 Tib. hbras bu liar ; HPS kayavat. 

8 Here tad and ali- are wanting in Tib. ; for -inaha- HPS ~mahnt, 

* For aadhana {sgruh byed ) ; HPS simply -dhana. 

^ According to Tib. the sentence is to be put as 'addhane'parthake 
karmani^, 

® For tava punah {khyod ni alar yan ) ; HPS tat puuah punah. 

7 HPS kdyam. 
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^19 »iTf^ I 

?li^ *n»i ^ ^ B 

c6v : «i<?teijg <rra^ IT® *rTf% fir^awT^ i 

*rT% ^Rrernrm^ i 9WffT«r^ 5?§ srT% ^«in?T9T^ i 
Tt^ngrnpun^T^ «^3%g9wfinw*r«wt 

! ^r 9!^ 15^ i f^qrer 
Ti^fwirnr: h n 

164 

c6v : ar’9TT I ?r«TTtTI 9ril^l9r9JT91?I^ 9W 

aifasiftTfa I — 

s^aj'sj-5^c:-si|c^'a^|crp-q^s: -0^ | 

*«5r3rf 1 

^ *1 B ^ 8 B 

CSV : 5rsf »( 

6s 

^s^ciwrg ^;Tf4 f*R^nrg 

1 In c for da X of C6 de which is wrong ; and in d for rial it reads 
{karman). 

2 In 6 X of CS skye for hakyed. 

2 Tib. akye ba {-jati, janman:=) udayai HPS °kleS&ya dvara°. 

4 There is nothing for -tara- in Tib. 
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TO^T! I f?reg ^r m sgt 

*Tf ! ^riffsfiT f5tg*ii Tfn gr u^^ ii* 


i6s 

c6v : «RfiI ^ I ?mT ^ ilfiB«rr: 

<1^ 13^- 


>o s,» 

^ II 

•SP SiP 


•^wr5:’il ^i#t«iT^ gwftsf^ ^ln: i 
*r^^s?!?rt ^nf fn^si fiwur*! n ^ ^ ii 

C^V : mf^RT* ^rCTTirf: ff^TTOTftap^T WI^st: 

Sf 

3l«K«IKU|tj|rM ef^ WTSTT* I 

5sf^ I ^WSfRft *Tm N 


1 Tib. "kramaprayogah adding prayoqa {shyar) after '"krama-. 

2 In the X read thog for ihoga. 

3 Tib. has, however, used ap% properly reading miho via kyah in the text. 

^ Tib. baama pa na according to which the reading that can be suggested 
here is bhavayantah, HPS akdrayantah. 

^ Tib. adds here dehena aafixx {lua dan than cig). 

® Tib. omits it. 

^ Tib. adds riktena aahdyena praticchamia'Aatrukdrya.vat {groga pofyi gsob kyia 
gyoga pahi dgra la hya ha liar. 


9,1 
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166 

c6v r ^ *9 I fl|RT5 ^TUm^s ^ 

I H ^ ^t^uwrnrs — 


’»t1% 1 

WT«w?: 11 % ^ it 

In a for Tib. «eW! {sems can) HPS ^tsr: , 

c8v : fiBW H^N?i»Tt?rrT*gxrTO®S»sr%?^firN^- 

in4*rT^ ■S’^W* *n«r 1 Frnra^n^- 

HUHUi fttNNt I 

•nr^rnn^®^ wPTenn [ «f*fr ]* «»«Rt ^5^ 

C f Hd^ N I *tIN Wr^NT Wl(ti*6lfrH!H<l«l«|! 5***^ #.^8k 

The word jyotirjyotihparayana is not explained in 
the Vriti- As the Tib. version, snan ha nos snan bar 


1 In c X of C6 omits ba after «naj%, and adds ni after bar, 

* Tib. omits Icriyaau purueakarena. 

8 For cmupatta° (Tib. ma tJtob par-) HPS 

4 Tib. adds io ia da^ Idan which in Skt. literally means dadhimdvhaavatab* 
Tib. literally durgati (Aan hgro). 

0 Here four letters are wanting in HPS and now supplied from Tib. ga la 
yod {^hwtrallfiaYUi), 
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h^To hdg shows, it means * one who goes from light to 
light,’ audit is supported hy Samyutta Nikaya Vol. I, p. 
93, and Anguttara Nikaya Vol. II, p. 85, (see also Dlgha 
Nikaya Vdl. Ill, p. 233), in which the Buddha says that 
there are four kinds of people, viz. (1) tamotamaparayarw, 
(tamastamahparayana), (2) tamogotipa° [tam(^yoUhp°), 
(3) jotitamapa° {jyotistamahpa°), and (4) jotijotipa° (jyo- 
tirjyotihpa ° meaning respectively (1) ‘one who goes 
from darkness to darkness,’ (2) ‘ one who goes from 
darkness to light,’ (3) ‘one who goes from light to dark- 
ness,’ and (4) ‘ one who goes from light to light.’^ 

As regards the last term, jotijotipa° the following 
lines are quoted from the Samyutta Nikaya (VoJ. I, 
p. 93): 

Kathan ca maharaja puggalo jotijotiparayano 
hoti !| II Idha maharaja ekacco puggalo uccakule pacca- 
jato hoti® pahutavittupakarane pahutadhanadhahhe, so 
ca hoti abhirupo°, so kayena° vacaya° manasa sucari- 
tam carati°, caritva® pararh marana° saggam lokam 
uppajjati l| seyyathapi maharaja puriso pallahka va 
paUahkam samkameyya®, hatthikkhandha va hatthik- 
khandham sankameyya°, tathupamaih maharaja imam 
puggalam vadami |1 Evaih kho maharaja puggalo j o- 
tijotiparayuno hoti || ” 


1 I do not know why in the Pali Text Society edition of the books referred 
to the first words tamo and joti of these compounds are printed separately as 
tamo tamaparayanay etc. The same mistake is committed also in its Pali- 
English Dictionary ; consequently these compound words jotijotiparayana, etc 
are not to be found there being only jotipa \ etc. 

^ Mrs. Rhyis Davids (Kindred Sayings, Part 1, p. 118) translates the terms 
in plural number as follows according to the commet'tary : “ Those that are 
joined to darkness and fare to light/’ etc. 
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C6V: WHTtapr: 





JrfTNT 

[T]* 


HHTc TfN I I HflPrfxr tirOAiKps* «1F! I fr* 


Q^^-SCS^QjWTj-gav-q-aii 

laj-^-aFi'yqps-sjQ^-^ I 


c6v : ftiw* ff nr^sisTTO^Hj^ iift;w»rfli sr^^rtHmirmH 

V 

’wf® [t^” 1 WHr*f 


^ HPS hrahmamaninaht Tib. fyo na {^atha or tu) and then Horn pa can vna 
yin pa dag {s=amaninali). 

^ Tib. omits tai^ in HPS after tata^ ca, 

^ As the sense requires we should read it here though not found either in Skt. 
or Tib. 

^ In a X of CdV nos for na ; and that of CS logs for log, 

6 In a for nivftta° {log) HPS wrongly nivrtW, In d for aa smrtah Tib. 
sathamfta^ (ah dag hdod), 

0 Tib. omits it. 

^ HPS adds after it maaydn, 

8 HPS iha for ita^ ; Tib. literally tatah (de naa), 

0 It is according to Tib. : phyug pohi rigs sum mtho ris su skyes pa la 
(ssidvarakule svarge votpannasya) ; HPS Uvara° avargeaupanndfjt. 

The bracketed portion is left out in HPS and reconstructed from Tib. 
Literally Pali and Buddhist Skt. manSpa (yid du ba). See 170a 
(yid yoh), 
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m 141^9 Twwftwwn^^rfe ?wt^ ‘'bt^ i 

« ^ ft ird^sft %»nfir fRim*mT*TTr*r %*rTf«i 


168 

CSV ; f^THLtgwrsiTgq! 1 

?r?fir gRTO®rT‘wtgT^ 4 sh i «i«t^ *113^ 1 ?raT fr 




gw gw ^ gg^igjg*. ii^’'=ii 


1 The Tib: runs : cv cv ev «v- cv 




* HPS tern lohe nMAgt'^ for °bhu]tena loJcenangi . 

8 For •dhama- Tib. -karma- (las). 

* HPS omita wo- (Tib. mA) of mxivaia- ; for vaia- HI S -vaii.. 
^ In X of C6 V seems to read di for n. 
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CSV: I 

I HNefWnft Wisf®i-^lf4 « l»i aff«f 

f 

fffftr I ^'?nf^*rf^i;*fRs ^w^cer:* ^ 

wHtg^ sugrjTT^ TnrfHw n 


169 

CSV • ^mfiglcTWm ■STJT^ eT’^T^HT A WTT*!^ I 

fr — 

Q^|cT|-^^-^a4'!^=T]^’ST]C:'*^q]-=T|C:’ | 

•^T m Hf w: «ir5wa% I 

?Ta> m Cll 


1 Tib. bmd nanis ; HPS karnianah The former is undoubtedly better 

V 

2 Tib. burufi bar bya ba, supported by the context ; HPS samrakayate. 

Tib. bdag gi ba, and supported by the context ; HPS atmaninam. 

^ Tib adds here: andtmlya- {'i)-(lasyudakdgnivatddibhyah {mi bdag brgyaa 
can dan rkun po dan chu dan me rluh la aoga pa). 

Tib. tahul bya dgos pa which gives the reading in Skt. vidlt^ya^ fo r 
d dhlyam&na^. 

® It is not supported by Tib. reading mchog tn hcliatns aih which may be 
translated by para'tnanriya. Is the reading hchag aa for hchama ? tn that 
case the meaning here would be : param cahkramam^nah. 
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CSV : iTt ^ iR sqK i «n ' < i f< 

m ?JT ■^! I a^ifswai! f^-w i *r %w 

**11^ U| 1^ ^TcT I 

cTjft *TT^T«*rsfTT?^ || 


170 

CSV : I ^MWf^tTf^^renjfRT^^TsfT^Jir ^»5%^»rTg»T^ 

*fTf%S I ^ ^9?T^<4 f<i cWT^ 1%^^nf^srr 

afi^^r ^ T^T 1 — 

^aj'^a^C-c:^-qs,-q|;-q-§j5^ | 

=T]C'^=T|'qi^r-q-ajCl|^-Q^^^--j I 

^•^q’^i-5i^f|-^ci|-j^afj^ II II* 

q1^r>T> l%BqiijTfq f%»{ 11 ^ «> li* 

c6v.;' ^®5^rfiTt^*f^rsr’5fl!FTfiB5Ft'* 

^5r’Hfsr<T: ?r gifsr wm 1 ’ffTgT«iT jfNr^wrJut 


^ According to 'Fih lioro duna iti ragffdna {rjod pa) and for udvafuina it has 
ftrel ba n^eanmg posaua. 

“ Tib. omits min-. 

•* Til), (frags par hgyiir hahi phgir ro : HPS praskldh'igama'nJdt. 

4 In c Xx of CS liiifi C6V ses for fegs the only reading that can be suggested 
irorn Skt. In d for yis X of yi 

In b for kutsita Tib lit durganana {nan par btsi ba)—aganya, which fig. 
gives the same sense In the commentary Tib. has, however, the same word, 
kutsita {srnad par hgyur). In v Tib. lit reads only tyagaji {btafi ha) and not 
‘paritydgah {yofis sn burn ba) 

** Tib omits a yam. 

" Tib. hdod ; HPS wrongly -kaya- 
^ Tib. adds here isfa (yld dn ho^ bn) 
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f«n*li*ITflI ^ Sf B 


I 7 I 

CSV : «niTT I wf 

rrs*n*fsnTO- 

irff^erar*ftrF<T 1 i ^ fr ^iVwrsi^n 1 

— 

qjC-a^-qTp^-i^C's^Bij^’SJs^’q | 

if 

^ NJ* 


*«i»w «iTWinj«iT nrn 1 

^TijT^: «T?[ w »iTii uf 


1 Tib. sdug. bitAal ba daA {^diihkkha-) ; HPS omits it. 

2 Tib. omits anirvrtikaratvad ; but appears to read : rlag iu so mi gsod pahi 
phyir dan which gives no sense here. 

3 Tib. yul sgrub pdfyi don du ; HPS sadJmno. 

4 Tib. rgyal arid ; HPS rajAa. 

5 Tib, haod name dag (X bdag) la ; HPS omits punyeau reading simply 
""dhipatyesu, 

^ Tib. prayatitavyam {Jjkbad par byaho). 

For c X of CSV reads gan la ckos don gAer ba Aid. 

® HPS ndaty anupayaaya for nasty ajAaya yasya in a. 
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C^V : fr »r ?wr^ ?r *[ nr- , 

ffrapTOf^i 5?f^ei T5*rt^n?fT»r^»? myt fa i f%sfT?f«rT si^ ftrfij- 

VJ 

* 

1 After ^iariha- Tib -hhedo or -mseva- {rnani pa), and it does not read mm 
{afi lag) in samsiSii-. 

• 2 From here the following is supplied from Tib. 

qnrjQ^- i^C' 

I q|(^,^''^q|-qn^Q^-(^tc-^s:'qs,'C57’gq'qx,'Q^qSv-q*S)Sv’ 

q^’ C^"^' q* q-‘^’ q'TiQ^’ qc’ q’^' q | qjc- q' qT]C^* 

(Here X adds but it is not required) 

'O 

q'^'^^' (X 1 ■q-aj'^'qnjO^-f^rs^qi'^-q'y^s^'q'^' 

q’^f 0^5^- q-s^z- q^T- qs,- q^r ^ jj 

O ' sc> 

q]c:'i^jc:-q'T|a^-qc:''^;=Tj^^.-|i^ I (See note 0 ) 

^3j-^a;'s.=ip-s^C'^'^q|5^-q*;-gs^'qs^'ll'.^^T-q’p'5i-qn]Q^'^' 

J^-=r|'^-qs,-a^^-g|| 5ip2^’q-^-q-^’=;'=ipc54’qa^T=i]^'5’cq'q’ 

sj ^ -i 

q^-qx,-|i-^^^-?7 1 q](^3;;wc'(^^'qn]q^c:'q-cij^-q^’^'q'*;;q' 

<• 

qq-q-oi^- 1^' 5^ ga^'q* s^oj’ q’Q^|q]’q^- q’^i’a^s^' 

q^3j'r^-5-q-Sl’§J3j'q-5s^-^ | ^S,*|«.-S5^’|=l[qS^-=T|aj^-^q^-^’ 

■S.5 

•o N-q 

qn]Q^- £7]^x.' qs; ' a^^T^-'^C- q Y q Y jq- 

so ' so 'Np 
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I *r Hwfn i «n?T- 

’«IT^f JWfR HHJ HXJW ^3*1% I VsfN^ — 

^ 5®TH* H *nJT ar^rfir n 

fr gWHpB ^ 3rf3i*r?4sei%«ar^rei! in^*i i trfiga^^ 
^rT^IT*f*^( •? )H^fhr^3fJT *r Hsqn i ^RwnwT^rrinH^rT iftfa- 
fjOC^OT ^r««iIT3^Icnf3«3^3KT3 I 

wr*fT<nBnng ura’i ^ i ^pr^wan’irwr^ rt^^h 

<l|j5*«a>«tlA |gq RT^RH I JWPrr^rSH?;: 3tt5R^ H%g R ] 


172 

C6V; 'S' 

q- s^’ 5}|sj^' ®T^’ 11 

=«r*nT I «rt:g hh mq il>~»R 4 ft^RgR^wnRTirgRwrfgr^- 

^IfTRT 3f! nftfeis 3raCT3Tg *1 fS^fg I — 

3;^^c:5^•q•^'Q^g5^•si^'^ j 

Q;te|?r£rsi>\-^-S%^-§<^n « If 


^ Here I take the reading supplied by the X of C6 as given above in the 
text. 

* X bchoa. 


30 
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WT»f?!« ffT*n fN5 IS ?!?[ 11^ I II 

'i 

a^gc*qa^Taj'ag'^m=i]’ 1 

W' 

= »B^i4idnflg m w^ H »nf fn^ ^Tii i awpf 

g eR*r*fregc*wr gjfftT<a*fr*rf^^ i <i«ri;<*rnt*T iwwisJfsiirren 
iB i aq i I 1*% 'w "v TT>nm^ fr irW^^wW^t « 

173 

= «Ri^ I »«wpiffni ^f»TBi% I 

]5«8 W3I«RT^’» «l7WtWl I 

IPT H mwm ^ 

1 In a X of CfiV reads bittti for fw In 6 after mtahuAa it has ^gyur for pa. 
In 0 after dje 6o it has yoA for mi which is supported by the Commmtary. In 
d for dge it reads dag. 
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o6v : 

|3^q’Qj’?|q]5I-qS^'Qj^*ai*(:i^q^-cis,’^-^ | ^'Qi-5ip5j-q-j'5i?I*aj- 

'O 

q]C'*^^|*s^5|-q’^'(a^s^’q ]" 


^-q; q^- (i^K; q'q’^’ :^C' g'q^’ q-fl^qc-^Q^-ft* 

N© '^' 

>o 

SI*^5-q^’qp^'qS^-li-*^5l-q*|-'ias'§*^ f si][:-s^=r]'|s^'qa^'0’^^' 

q^-q?Jfi^-d^^-5i-5i^'q'e^sT|*|j^'qs,'(a^ j 

= ^T >ZH^5 m %^lNt Wiira ?ISH H>?T wtsfil 

twrfnfw'H I *Bwra^ 

^rmfirtErrar *r u^ifaNaiJj^ i irfiBsmt rh rot iifRRftH»jRf»TfR 

< 

RTirfl^RH^ I RRT fV — 

^ *r RimtTO % ^ fRR«raH Rreni?^ ii 

*t 

Rn?t% ft RIOT Rnr C - gql^^R ^RtT H^RilR^ irm% Rift % Rtft 
RTRTRfgWHI RHOTTim RIOTm RrRRTROTITR^NpOT^ ROT f^ftl I® 


1 X fior 6o for ttlo/h ba. 

2 As noted before, hei^ in the first line X has la for pa and in the second 
dag for dge. 
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% '5»5iTsiifir ^ n ^ 

WT^ II 


=r|C^^’a^!5'q-(5^jgai'Q^psk'0 1 

=r|^a|-:5^-cfj^a^5jc:-^^*ri^-a^^ H jj^ 


3|J!ir|?: 11^ 8H* 


>:? >0 

^o 

NJ >0 ^ 

1 In f/ C6V pa fSrpar. 

2 For the second half r^no may read also : ye pusyaMi vyaktatarafh ySnti 
te padam utkmam. 

* X pa for bu, ♦ X byad for byed. 
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qS;* (5^pc;* q^oj- 

|’=i]' qo^- ^-q-oi^' aj^-R^s^^-qo^-^'g*;- =i]5cr]-^a^- 

3^iq3^'S5=r]’q*;-a^^-s: || 

= ^ I JTniT TT^W»W^»I'Sr- 

^sn*n!ft^N^i5^w%?n! i vm ?nf»r ’iHJT^gnTfigcipti 

wiiaC^dtJ^sITf^ 13^ el^f^tlfigelTsrt ^nfS|JTT^^TTTinr 

3g?HatT^ftf«fT ^ »T«tf% <r«rT % wircj ^- 

’am^TfrawT^^tj iis?ff*fr ^ f^Tnrf?r?rgfqTf<?ti ^wir- 
w^Tiia5T^f<ftafsrafm'g;^aBTSfiJrT ii 

175 

CSV - lj-s^*;^'qa^- 

^•J;.s;C*q^ei5-q'5^p^’q | 

=aw%a ^rfa’SfT^rw^w^ (?) 

=r|C-5^£T|-q''^-R^j^'q*^| 

^ci]n^’q-(a^^s^-q'5I'%|s^|| ^v jj* 

^T wf?t WT^ *T I 

iprf%»i^ 7^t?t ii^ i,“ 

' The X is very illegible here and two letters could not be clearly read . 

2 In a X of CSV \m for na. In c X of C6 ha 1 ^ for hdir. 
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•o 

np,- qs;- 5}^- q^- 

g^’^C’Sl^-qs; • s^njo^- qs,'i^z^-q* q-iSja^- ai-=J](^5j- ^q’x,q' 

|^•^’SIJ<3i'i^'|’-::I's^c:•5]•q•s^::•^•q•qc•a^^•q•:^c:'^•c:<5j•5^£•|■^rr|5sI• 
a^"^' q^' Q^igcT] • qo^- q- -5^ • q-q^- qq- SsOia^- q'Sk ' qq- a^q]q' 
qq-'^q'q*^5^'qq*qqq\qc:- 1 q*q^^q* z^-s;^cr|Q^*q- 

I qpq-q-^qq-^-:^sT|a^*qa^-0-|3j' 

Xb 

|•Si^•||c:q•qQ^•|q■a^i^'qq'^^cI]a^•q•q•y^^•c;|" 


— f^*(^r?;Tjft fT WT^sTT I 

jrT(?rgfj^5r^5r?jgrTfg-jj(^9fta<iTft;^^5n?fiiTfffa^«ra^5*ifwafvr?.fiT- 
»T%f??sr^rm^ JTs*t% I ?;fei: ^hn sr^ira^ff i ^ftucnai 


1 The colophon in C6V runs us follows : 

gq's^q3j-Q^5p|^’q'^a^'0|q-g-<5jq'J;qc:-^q'qq^-*^cia^-j^q-Q^|q' 


i^qj^-q^5j*q-^2^’3-q-|'^q-y|«^’ 

q-q^3j'qa^'a^^q'qa;|| 
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HFH II 


HKHSraTWSffl! I 
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1. There is in no way the end of this ocean of 
miseries ; you are submerged in it, yet why have you, a 
fool, no fear ? 

152 

2. Having followed behind, youth again comes 
forth in front; life, too, in this world appears like a 
competition in a race. 


153 

3. In the world you cannot move away from your 
position according to your own desire. What intelli- 
gent person, being dependent, is yet fearless ? 

154 

4. All cannot be left to the future. Act so that 
you may not be even now an ordinary man as you have 
been in the’past. 

155 

5. , The appearance of one who listens, of that which 
is to be listened to, and of one who speaks, is difficult to 
be secured. It is, therefore, said in the Sutra that the 
world is not one that has an end, nor one that has no 
end. 

156 

6. As most people adopt the wrong side (view), it 
is certain that most ordinary men will fall into mis- 
fortune. 

8(5T 
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7. The representation of the effects of sin is seen 
on the earth. Therefore the world appears like a 
slaughter-house to the good. 

158 

8. If one is regarded as insane on account of the 
unsettled state of one’s mind, then what wise man would 
not call him insane who is attached to the world ? 

159 

9. Having seen the disappearance of pain arising 
from movements at the cessation of the movements, a 
wise man makes up his mind to destroy all action. 

160 

10. Who is there that would not be frightened by 
the fact that the extent of a single effect is not known 
just as the first cause of an effect is not known ? 

161 

11. All work begun does not necessarily lead to 
success ; but there is a necessary end of all undertak- 
ings ; why then should one be disturbed for it ? 

162 

12. An action is done with effort, but the deed is 
destroyed without effort. Inspite of the fact you have 
no aversion towards action ! 

163 

13. There is no happiness of one that has gone by, 
nor of one that has not yet come, the present, too, is 
passing ; for what, then, is this effprt of yours ? 
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14. Heaven itself is terrible like hell to the wise ; 
to them a* terror-less world is altogether difficult to 
obtain. 

165 

15. If even a fool thoroughly realized the miseries 
of the world, he would along with his mind come to 
a total end (i.e,, attain moksa). 

166 

16. A man who is not haughty is difficult to be 
found, and there is none who is haughty yet kind ; there- 
fore it is said that ‘ one who goes from light to light ’ is 
very difficult to be found. 


167 

17. Verily here an object of enjoyment is obtained 
by him who has turned back from it. Therefore though 
acting in a contrary manner, duty is traditionally 
enjoined on an uncertain ground. 


168 

18. The consequence of meritorious act is wealth 
and it is to be always protected from others ; how can 
that then be regarded as one’s own which is to be always 
protected from others ? 


169 

19. Duty {dharma) follows the established custom 
of the world, whatever it may be ; therefore it appears 
that the world is, as it were, stronger than duty. 
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20. A desired object (of enjoyment is obtained) by 
good action; but that object (in fact) is^ condemnable ; 
what is the necessity of that, even it is effected^ the 
abandonment of which is better ? 

171 

21. To him who does not want to command, 
dJuirma (religous duty) is useless, and he to whom it is 
(desirable) for the sake of the comuiand (it gives over 
men) is stupid in this life. 


172 

22. If having seen the consequence of that which 
has not yet come you have attachment for it, owing to 
attachment for dharma, what makes you, who has seen 
the end of that which has not yet come, fearless ? 

173 

23. Merit is in every way just like the wages of a 
hired labourer. How can those who do not want even 
good commit evil ? 


174 

24. The world is just like machines as v^ell as an 
illusory man ; those who have realized it apparently 
attain to theiiighest position. 

17s 

26. Those who are not pleased in this world even 
with (agreeable) objects cannot at all get pleasure here. 

ft 

« 
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CORRIGENDA 

TO 

THE CATUH^ATAKA OF ARYADEVA 

P. 837, 1. 2, read sdo for siio; 1. 5 dhavalmvat for gamanor 
vai; asthitih for sthitih. P. 840, 1. 11, read brgyar for brgyad, 
P. 841, 1. 8, add uktam after sMre'pi, P. 842, 1. 2, read hchad 
for hchod. P. 844, 1. 7, add upadravarahitatvdt before tasindt. 
P, 845, 1. 12, read asm %llohe sarvasya for asya sarva^ya lokasya, 
P. 864, 1. 23, read sam for sinn. P. 862, 1. 16, read danadilcarmani 
for ddrutbhiksdydm ; tasindn nivartanarh for tat karma pratiloma- 
bhutam iti. 




SECTION X 

PAPERS IN SANSKRIT 




(I it 


(VEDIC LITERATURE) 

PANDIT KKDARANATIIA VIDYABHTJSANA 
{Jaipur) 

/s. 

?Tsr?nf^r *T?5n 

•s 

I 531? ^Unq; : ^Rqf^: 

I 

«RI qrq?! ^5f^5 JRTPI qcJRnrq^ 3iCi^3^g#r qw 1 

^ ^rfiqi 1 qq — 

— qtwra^^gq^ ^ ^irBiOr, 
qrf^-?:^r^^ftqTqt =q ^R, 
qj^ereq q|iqqTqt*q Rvs, 
qpWJRq R^, 
ntqireq ?R35Rq ^ R'f, 

're'Bgiq^ ?^, 

q<w<^q RrirBs^req ■« 
gqrRTTRq 

qjWRq in&Nsq^ ?, 

q^qr f^^qrarf^ 5qqq^q!»Tq?3^R“ 

RrH qjBT^ I 

i[5^*rqRq ^ijqqqRq, qj^PTRUiw^t ’q 
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5f^s=#Rt 

'?'55*r»3#~«7l§T5R!T ?J^T^ I 

JT#«lf%8mt ?o« I ^ 

=gr ?o^ 

t^flT^?T^i!rT5?n^?ITf^ Wf. ^T<s^>$RrT5ljrRT- 
^5IT I 

?^? I ^ twmsn*^ ?^RT-^ 

5$^:, VT I 

? , ® 

^nisr# :fi5??r^9?n 

^'?T si^i^ssr^ i 

t^mTssN’9^rr%^ 5W iflr ^^^ 

t3[i^?rT5imT i f%5r ^sfrof 

m«Tp=rr T^T^, =^T»jfftT cf«[^’^W?I- 

f^fkRTft^T ^%5n?TTJnf^^T 
5#^^ I «R5r I 

sfra:^?:?ift^:^^f^: ftfw #R%?iTJ%iTf^ 

qjrsTf^T, ^^nrgspl^^: ?nf?i^?r 

■«wr:%f^: I 

'i)J 

f^wf^r f^ivTT«w^ ^ «rflr^ 

if^qt ?r»TTJft?isi5r: i 



:{n?#n I 

qrrfsrs^rpr \ ? ^«irf^ra: jowt; i mi ?n«Ri^?»T 

•vC 0 • * 

^rtsragq^^^^l mmt ^ ? o,yo-v m ? 'r^rj^w ^r i 

s5[»t5frasn5r«PT?srT^ — 

^ ^9q5rTinim^'^3i5v^;):, wsf^iftrcf =sr i ‘ 

^ ^ I’ ‘tm: WTmf^ i’ ‘tri: 

i| ^ * • -v r\ t rs^ 

wTiJi I ’ i?TTi?% ^ 

^T^f^R?Tg*Tt I 

m: m: ^t*t- 

srm sfTmtrq^ i srftmu 

f%^?TT^ Ti)f I 

4mT?srT^T \ 

#?T WT^’ if?Rt §3a?i(^t|^^- 

I ^^P!r 

I ‘?rT#r f?r' ?5^TiTsg3?iT?«T?ft^’ w^cfNwt 

ftiSTjg: 1 nsr It^: ^^r: sr^R^: ftraT^^T 

mmwrtfii s3^?mT59T I 

*RT^ w?;- 

I ^ ifTT^'TT ^ tf^' 

*T?srT?it R^TOs^miPr fi ^ra3?T st^r.* s'snf^ i swiRrm- 

rfsnf^RR^^ TO^T- 

f?T5T^T?:T I ^^R-STHt 

>TT'sqT^?:^m 5T 

‘RFT 35 : 31^51 RRm^TT I 

f^f^^'mpf^TRRl f^T gmTif^im^: 11 

( sjp^mFrf^— ) 

wnf Rff?TR%: I 



FOURTH ORIKNTAL CONFERENCE 


KV [wqfi:] ^ssstN I ^tfrutt qi^rr^ i 
^ I %rT i 

fnr i 

?rT?T^ ^ WmH SBT^qi^ 5 RSiq>T^ ^ 

RWq?llm I 


«ftJTfe^5T I ^BTT — ^T»To|R»-i|<qfil|?jq!W ?T5r 

xT-^Km^ ri?WRm^'?i qf 5 C!T*n ^7 ?|^mJT 5 |fr spr^t^ 

^\^ I iftrsm: f^R«R ^ ^ 

I 

(Ecliptic or Zodiac ) ( Equator ) qi: 

Rsrw: #TT^T w^R5Rsn??^«Tq;RR srtr- 

^mqJiniTT qftrs: l ^ qfiERf^?^1 fecft^r: #ng: JfTR?[R?T?i- 

R?rT 5 ?Ri??i: :rr^ 2 i 5 rT^*TR?f ^ i 

qft^T ^stm f qfjffT JTfx: 'q er^TJ-g^qra^i?:- 

c^qRqi: ^TflTqrfNf ?j^ I spifi^wk 

^TRT^s^Ji - 1 if^irsqT ?R qj qftqtRj cR fftrsft 

^Rj^qrRTrtqjfttR ?R I SRlf q'5F5W'TT# 5 Rt 4 
CSr?fNRrnf ^ :fr?:Rr?R f^R^r ?r?n»HR 


iftTRT I ?r^rR^T?WR»=^ ^^r¥n:t f^sj sr^ ^ 

T^r^R!!^ srRfJTRi^qrnT: ciR q^RJigr 

w R|yS [ H T> f^:; t riiitl T ftpRIT I SrN^ q!T# 
^ qwTJPTNi: qft n ftRT ^^ I tr#w 


^ft<r < jn q T » T TORw fir f^irra wreft?i i Vq w^ Rt 

r\ _> _ ■ _ » -f\ - -rs fs _ ^ ■ 

^TPT^flT^mlicq^ ^TTR W^M 

^wT;TtT^f?nJTl 9 m% i q^ p g ^ W Riq. ^irr «kt#^ 

ftrstRf^ftftrar^ finrar srt^jt q j^iww T H 

iWT: (gTRqit^:) ^STR^ I «wt: spTfiqr: i 


qaf f^?ftqi^T^T q (R5[t?n:) jpt^: l r ^ 


’^RT^S^: I S[R^, Wl^, ^RTftR 





^ip=?r: i :(r^c^’TTcrm5!;^-?T sr^cis^tt- 

^tr^rrarn^ i ^rrftr irT% sf%?l g[T5c^<;Tftr»ift- 

I ^!T#5r ‘?rR 5^^ l?iTf^- 

I ,9Tsrf^ ?i^fe^?J55Rq; 1 'tt f^- 

m{ I f’^rrf^T Isr^R TftnftjgT^ 3n?i5% 

^TR s^TRimf^T J RJTSR- 


JTRn?nW5ft«nRt ?rrl wfticl' ?T^^njf^5|TT?TTR^lTT#f 



?r?t RfrTTTf^^ I R^TSf^ftr^iR^lRra 




J^TRf ^R^TJITT Rf^RT^R Fi^^TIRT^R ^5R%?fT m 
ftT5RR??7?:RT RT^^^flfVr^^RlRf^'^fVRR 

tf^RiRPSrTRT I #R R5=RRT^Tf f I 

" RR tRRR5^T 

IJTt^rRTRT^ «^t^(^^RS=srRTrRRTRT5: I 

?J#R srt^?: R5Ti%f JTfTSR^ WWRTlTJPfFsr^^WRRTgRT^: 
m- I ^f^^R^fiTPFSrtf^T^Frsi^f^W RfR^f^Pr 

I. RT^Tf^r ^ 

RT36TT9n ^fSTST^RT Rmfd R^FR: RfR: I 
RR RR^SPr ^T^R?FnTr«TftTfiT?:rRTR%RRftRT?RT ^R^T- 
#i=Rfr-f%^fj5T^'RRT%q-8rTRt ?:*RR^?n3L I ^nrNrr- 

«w: t^<<irTR 1 5RfrhrrR*RRf^fiTR? p?sr?:'RRT f;?iT 

RTHTRN' ^TT f^fRf ?:feRSrRTRT?lT I ?T5r R?^?sr'RTR5IRiT5TST#RT- 
I RR RfR?RFR’?:T R^fRT |: ^RtRTRt SFSITRt 5^ RT?:- 
^ I tf— ? RIFtTO^ ( R?r^rrifirRRR»: I ) 

R ^rf^?rFrR[ ( RffRf^T^RTRL I ) 

^ ^fir5T RR >T5R R . ( ^RT5?:^Rmf%RRR!R- l) 



FOURTH OUlKNTAIi CONPBRENCE 


*T?8rT: 5r^TftrggmTf5rT: i srsTf^sR^j^fS^tstT^T^- 
^T^»T«^T !a5?7 Jtsr^ftrfr: i tof*r tfT^T«s^«T- 

^rgrwN^n^Tssr fNr^ "Tfuf^r i 

‘?i^: i 

msF w w? I 

^r ^r sr»it5?i: li 

f^ll irtTT 

?:?ci?:t ^ #f5*T. ii 

( ?o'?VR) 

‘5T5TT f ^??n?T1#5- 

gw#«rFci: 

( ^o c; ?To ^o? ?|o ?V ) 

51^ 

’?n?t 

s^tJT g^ II 

#R^r?: 3c#- 

^ 'Tftsi: R«T^ I 

g^sr^ tr^^TT ft 

WlS«PIT^ f^r^gtgf »75IT: II 
^f^r^nsf’TTS^r^ 

m#TS5rwT ?r^?rsr^fiTT: i 
g 5rT^5r ffn- 
^ ft il 




. 5Tm ^ 

f^«rmf?;;| 

5 ?s5fT II 

( ?TtT^?T^: ) 

ww f%5r Tft^ cfSTT ^ ?nir?cf 

R^ SRTR^^TRiRUTTiTRT 9T 

RSnR^pR RRkjRstT I flW 

cT^R 35T?:TRR# rtrft 

RiT^: ^?rRf^^5RRftfiri%: l 

^RT I R?:#RT %^3i5H|5rT STTRTSlRf^ ^mf^^T?5R ^^WRT- 
^T^?nT?RTRflT^ I 

i^R»T#5T3^R»T^, ?r^?RcftRRR3^WR, fTtftROH^. 
(r-?w) 3^Rtm, 5f’»3:RT9nftf»^g^?rRfT5f# 'R Riq^sswiftrar 

5?*!nf^RT I 

wr ^?f«J^m^-3^I^5§TJT-?Tf^'S^W-?TT^Rf»»1El^S^TRT RIRT- 
p^Rt prgR^wrmRTJTt R5:?frRt pr^trs^Rf^ i rtst ?ir f%- 

3;#T f^RT? 5?lf^ i^%?r5Rii:l RTsr tf^RiRT^RR^ Researcli (RT?t- 
R^JUT) Rf?:ilftR RTR^RRJI. I srf^TRt RRIRtf^T# ?:^RnRf 

^ R^THt ll^RiiirRfRt PTR^tw R>RT%^ =R f^TR 
f^R# SR?T: I JTt’^^f^SSIRTRR fRRH PRP^ RJT^THjfwTRRTRT 
^T?I I 

RRTT RTR^cRf^r^t tf^R»RT1WTRT#Tl^ R^R 

PTT?:?ft#f^^5:?:f^r str^rrr i 

R%«T: RTPRRTTR’ f^PPE^ ^RTwff f^sftpTR: 
^i^?:i!rT^ I 

pit: rit^ iRT PiTJar ^pprrtptt riutPi R%fe5RT»T«n^: 
sw^ Prm^RSP^rftPIT: 1 RTfRURPSTT:, RTTP'^RRiRPSTi:, f^lf^T^JFsn:, 
^RP^«rT:, rt^iwipstt:, RsfiPT^nsR rtr^^ #it?r; l 



roTTllTH ORIENTAL CONEERBNCE 


^ iFsrei g«§ ^ 

m «»fT^I ^ 

?rsr ?rsrT ^g i ^w ir^iFgt f^?: 

«FT^?lf !TWts^5I STT HHW 

f^Jrf^rsqr i ^ ^ dP^iwf^JiraT f^ w srsi^ i 

ri^ g«'2T^^ #T^sPr’ 
5r^g5ErT< ^t^f^f^'^RiRf f¥ff^ srM^ ^ ^- 

pc^rrf ^rgNi: ^«t?:: m- 

I 


^ ^<TT^?r^f^#7T ^THT^RTflTt 5T ?r^T %> 

5rw I 

sr^sTTJTt ?:‘5nn# i ^5«ft«i^sr 

fTT^JT JTPSTTJTf WTr[, ^TgT^SJqrT wf^T tf^' 

R?sn: ^r^T ?3: I 


^i3?iT 5fsr*Tt ^^^rfewTTf^ i ^ #tWts4 

f^?i; I fTsr ^ ‘^^5!|57«5iTttT 5rff?:5?T^’ ^ ^rgf^ 

JTSfftr f^«TT?T 


g’?ft««FT^T f^?T: I 

TWTgtf^ g g:?: 55|?T<»tt5?5r»|^rf^: '^mr 
jnw«i?8reiT^N^: ^T 5T^5rT5R^5(fir ^- 

3i!ft?n I ^ ’TTjerR^rt'oi ^sf^^nsft jt^sttithts^t^ 

srr i 

«ni5T??rw w 

^ <r3^«KF^f?T?nftr f^§[5^i^ If^- 
SKS55I ^rg?w: m^5«r: ^ i ^ ^sn^ i 

•s ■« 




i:, ^^srw:, 



(^) 

tcTrlT^RRTT 


(PANDIT f^VARA CHANDRA PANT.) 



«rT5m 



i«ni^ ^i^WTqJT 

^TiTTf^rf^^iT^: ^wrerm f?:: 5i?rT^jrf^JT=E3[fii 

|f^: inf: i f ^ 

m?n^: i f^r^qr i 

ftpE^rR^^rTqFHn qwWirarfl!!?! 3IT^ 

I ?TTclTf^ ?Hf^- 

I 


sisw I f^sTO^qpsr^mrsffR 5135:3?#, f^Rr- 

f^ns^rr ff# 1 ^ '^gm# sr^rT" 

3nf^ g ^rT«Tftr3T#^# 1 ^ig ^r?fr #pft?qTfir sr??^ ^- 

WR# Riq 4 \ ^< ii ?< ir H T g fiTf ^ ’ 1 5i gti^flgff H ^q 3f ) g 4QiRt 

srai^^ ^Tf^ I wgin# wrm 

^ 5rcq^»T^# I 9T#f^rciT#^»r?»!n^ ^ >5? 

I f Rf#fsrT^ 1 

^ ff q# . ftlffgiTTST* 
I JTs# i?'WM'»fi>-j)«iif> 5 rf 5 # fsrt 

^?re? ^^?fq^TgfiTf%: i |#t 

5 ?nftwTfqi#f ft ffwmft Tftf^spi#!# srf#f‘ 



FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 




I =^ 3 in?Ri SRT^’T- 

t5^T3*TRR sf^r^T^w »ttvtt»tr:, ^^ 

T»RTfi I !^n5^#TW gR ^s^JTRrf^^ 

:HS«fSR^R7^?!n” firf% I g^HcR[, 

?TR7?:»^T ^^«rF%r ^ err ? ^ gT^?f^«rT?5 errer^dt ^errr^- 
iTHTHT R%Hf Ja^geiieT^iH^TTf^aJi;, ift^rr^HT 5 qgrrwf^^ 
m ’^?;rTr3*TT# serTfaJ?^: I ^is^trenQ’^wtsf^ 

senM: SRq^l?:Hs=^fil 5S H^TefftseRWe^ I WH 
sRerw^s^erf^rftT^'Rq^ 

Mrq‘ ^ 5 ?fif^T^$gqTHTUIT?Ti:5eTfirqTi: STfcriTf^: — 

“?TW 5Rer^Tg!55if^T5C ^^^iTTJTTgserf^T^ I 

errf^TerT# ^rsgmiT 5erf^=^5ceftf^ 1 ertr^ ^rfW^er 
^rgen^ er^f^ er?if^ sisr# serrfNf mtrwjir sr ^f^er gsnf^r 

^Tsf'T 5r?fter% 1 gsrr ^ sr^rt ?RTfq serf^e:- 

eftfir I ^c^Jrrn^sPr m=^rj; 'TTe:»='?^J!r sreer^’i^ft^r^seT^- 
5eTfiTq‘?:f?l” I 

^ 5 »r^n r ir ^ ’| 4 q>e? 5 ?fir=?R wg^RTf^nn^er ^- 
^er ? ^ ’^er ’q' eneq^ft^Tfefq'jn^R: ^er^j^ 
“eraf^r f%f^?3nReRgm5r’|^eTft ewrf^r riRnr vrar^^qr*!,” 
HRT^qit sqrrq^^r^^^— “sRW ReerqrflTsri^qfiftrf^ 
^TT^m, qi:*=q?;eTT g ^#^?TRftT9r’S‘:” 5f^ l 

5j ^ srfqi^rtsrTsrJnrsrftrf^ qr^rergrruFr qr^eret, 

sf^r^TSTTin’'^ R?erqrftr^5erTHT?i5rTiTFqqTg3^ qR wr^ i 
wewfirsrf^: t^qrf^^^srqTf^rqReqrra^nswm* 

f^Tw: I qeftqftr ^ q^qq?^ gf^qr^rqq \q’ 
5q5q[#qq^e^;f^Trrit qrgfqRrqrn i ^ qjTRrei. ? 
wtsqrfqqRTHR:; wftq % q|3»TR^^«r^‘ • ^ 3 







im^Tq[ 9TT^T?j; ?i«r% 

’|jrfiT5:«n5R?r%T ’Ur-^^S^rf^ra?^- 

««nrTfi I ^ ^ m«?n»TT^ ^Tirffa: i ^sTnT^TTsrr^f^^ 

«r3Tf^??!r5raT f^^acRtJTRTffeRRsrrm^ srmr^m^ni??ifcf i ?rsr 
fN^JwgfTT^: spT^JS ^T^^sc?r^sq-?rf 5^^-#, ^t?j»it 

^m?TOT5rm5rff%^Trq^flTnTlT^ ^f^rTT^JTfftrTTSniTg^W^f^ 
^ sw^ I wrftriRPTg^Ti'f^r ^g^Ts^t-jjcsrrsr#!^ s^TTfir^wTJff 
«?r>n^3?T 5R?RR^#^ 5T^7Tq[ I rlSTT 5R?I^Ttf^rrJT^5r 
!T ^resrfirfh fcRc^ ? ^Tfinri^T, it %f'Tf^- 

IT ^!TTI5r?lT^f^T’^T fHS^TTc^igqriTRT, #^* 
g 5rfcrTT?iiTT: 

^ f^f^T^TOir: I ?Tf®r n^ir^^^Tt dw# 5 f 
T:3r^l^ ^ WT ti'T^iT^T: ^5T^NinrsrTTrr3in^, «i?Tf^- 

SR^ 3 f^Sur^wvMjijsf^r wr^iii# ilrT»T?i% i 

«T?ft#SITTiT^ ^ ^TI|ITTinTT# f^iiq[ TTTlfTFfRlTf^TIiraTITT^T^ 
f^T^n^ I 9mT^Tsfr ’tiwritt ^ 

5RWT^ IT I ^ TriT# gff “?TTf^?% 

3JI*’ 55TT^ TflflT^ ' ^fa fiT H T “^TTISI'^^nrl” ( I#® ? ?To V ^o 

) fRrrf^ Tj#: ilTi!ftf=?2Trl: si^Tf^w: ? wf^- 

T T ^ q ^^gq^Hf^ ^IRI^ ^^3Tt |Rt, ^Tm^TTr?^ ^?j^- 
^ T C ^ TT^Tn ift >Tr ^ srcJr^^^PTT^T^:, ir^mr 

smrrw# 4 srfrrmmiT: f^r^c^nrrfjrwf^ts?! 1 wfir 

^T5T TTn °' i^^<N g^qs^jti-nfiii^T- 

»T5Rn!TT qreiTT«rT’N% I IT 5T?r^Tf^T«nRT 5 r^ran.qTPr 3 ’ttit- 

I qT?R^ ^t: 

f# Hh 5?l^ftT:T TTITtfT:gr5^Tf^?^ 5r3I# f^WTTTF^^^ 
%rw^RiWTffT I qrrf^ ^ q^* tot- 

dl^q4y rt?T ifhsft I 

?rRq^iR(*=n^, ttett^tt^: 



FOUETH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


sr^iwT^Tw^Rsrf^w^^TT 
»n5TT?Tr5c%^ , ‘?!r sBJsn 

sTf^’ r iTTf^ H T 5?nfrf??r^iw?rt 5?TfV?^?:Tfi, f% g 

SETSf?^^ ^RtWT, t^t^g f^: — ^flrf^- 
^f^raiTci: wr^i^sRranffRU, ?n3i sunwry^^fw^ 

, ?TsrT ‘snn<i^^T?*T^T sr^ng^fe^g’ Icgr^ l w?Rg gsr 
3<!RTggm, 5WU!nf?ic5n^ 

5iwT^ I gg gg: 5imJ!ni=cr^5rTf^$r^'t g mm ^wrog^d?:- 
f^fgig ^gr^rarr^g— ggi ‘f^sitggTg gwggg«gi’^gT^, wg- 
#g ^ggrf^gr^JiFgrg:” — ifir i ggngrgggi sRg^gTggR# 1^- 
%, ^g^%, gg:’ fgng^giggr^ ^ n ift|f ^ - 

^vgrg^ qt ‘gfff^ ?:3Rf g ^g’ f^f%^:‘ gf^’ fir^^sr 
grwg^ #Ts^?fiN5g^T^N|3W g??# ggggjffr^ ggsiggggg g^rei 
^ ggf^ gfff^ g $g’ f gg r f^g^- 
grt ^^TnftggigF^g ^grargr ^gg^rgungRcg gfirrrat i 
‘^gs^’fii ‘gg nt: gfgftt’3iTf^qr g i^jaftgra«r^ i 

gg ^ g^^gggf gggrf^Tgrf^rsft i^g grjgwgrg ? wm- 
«T?ig g»TssgT(gr$!f: g^ggigg^r^g gi^gfvggggstg g^gg 
grgT^f^g^fti^ril^TghTg fgt 5iwg^?RncJiftgf?gr^ i srrt: 
sRqwg^ wmg: srrftrg ^gftg ggsgt gf^gg^ g5gwi»ggg_ i 
ggigr^g gi^T^fgf^ g ^gif^ g g r gg i ^r^ggi f^g^grg sigi^- 
5jg?g|5gTggiff gg^^Rsggr^grfei f^g^:, g 

gggg^gr^ g’^gg^hgTint n^ggg^fg^ gr^^pg^ 
gRggrg^g t<i^gi.^g f^^fti5:gTfiififg?gFgffeRgg> gg- 
^pgrarf^^gg g^rrggggf^f^ i g?g?Rg ggpgf^S^ 
g ^gg^, ^gggrwf^ ^ ijji g srw- 

gY^g%grg i 

wPr gTggrgrggrwrt gg gw i ^ T ^ g ^g ft g?sng5g gtggf^ i 
^fgggTgryg^ s??gggTg; gcqw?R:gf^B^;, 




if jcsraf^r^r^ w# ?;3r5ifiTfiT sj9i^ ^ ^irjvmiJTj ^g 
?:3i?TT5ft|¥r^ ^ fisg?r 

^rf^, JTTiTWT%s?i I'.^snwfJuspTTf^'^iT gf^fg ?:3rrrT%?rr^f^- 
^qt q^TTt rrang??- 

srfli^Tf^fjT »|^iifRT^ I ^TSTT RcSf^^ f^mg- 

I #qT ^STT ^g^TT#, .^TWT* 

I ?^T5rw^ ?:3m5nn 

< 1 ^ ff^rf^p^T’Tflr ^ ^TSRiTg, ? q-u g sun ?^qfT?:Jwm^iT5!nTHT 
nrft »jif»!r ^#J!r !T f^d^' i ^q^figr g srm ffripTir: n^sTT- 
?jl I frgf^q vrf sfm it nf^igq^iT, i ^ 

nf«TT|:— 

IT5T 5^UT STrnWJT I 

9Ts=ft??Tf^T?:q^rn!rt ^ftt f^t nig ii 


srcTgrvr^jjr g#nr^ig:=gTg gg, ggif^r sgrf^: q^g^- 
igngg 1% «f?Tg i Tisrrgnr^^sft’ rs^TgnigqTgrsgr n 
f^rggl i sgrtggqgrgr^g w g?^ grt-gl gnn 
5gTfkqT% sRg# nrn^ ^rggfg i grg grfgfW^ nggggnr^rg 
grtf : — “gg- nrg wj frg^sftr f%#g ggftr ? nfl gg: nng^g 

gyg% ! qf^ggg^fgrg nsggrg ^s^gqfffwgf^ggwr, , 
flt?g 5Rggr^f% gr^^; gflrggg^g# wgqgrgr^nfT^piRlg 
‘grg ng’ fcgrlgg^iw g ^gf^qi^g^ i gg g gig^gfigr- 

iie^gratrtfg.-; , %?g ftrsggrg^TfffT^ i ^ T ^ gg sCT^g>.j<^^g 
| g ’g— l^gfftgTdftgw# ^ggg^^gi^rgTf^gfgrg- 
pggrf^r ft^ g f ^M<^gr|g g^ggr^rfii-— grsgg ; fir gfft - 
gr^TftgrftrftfBi^# grggg ffgpR:; gg ft^ g 
g^giiggg[; ^ ^ f}^ pg^fl^v-gTggftqglT* 

nt ^ i fHgquif^ig I gsTT =g sgr^Tsicif^T gfegy^g i 
^rlgr ‘ftg: nf ’ |f^ qcg# *gs^qrf%g!^R5g# ^ 



FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 




c)^ 5^T’ 


iaPTOT^- 


?Tfl sr^ ^ m f% WTTVffg^lWf- 

eff^r^f^? HTWfi WJTsim^f^JrfPnJPTs^- 

sr^pr: ft?TT^TTHr^f^raprti^:, wTHPr^p????g- sr?i^r?RreT 7( 
I 5«rTT5^ w*i n w i- 

?57«9T H^rrf^: ?F*n^4 ^ 

sR?r#!rTg*r^?q5iT^TWT?p# i ^ ikrf^- 

55^?pnirF?n^5i^:;Tf^^Trif : i rm 

»T^WT^?n 5T9Rr^ I ^ ^ ^ 

55rT5n, 5 rt: sTrft^T^ ^ fipwRi f ^iTmg q^ fi gf %T?q- 

^r?C I ^ 1®!^ Pi t 1^ I 

g?:qT ^WT =q- #?TJT RcirtJlT ^5TT5qPr- 

^?R59rt5^ f^rf^ fif qf firaT ^i fir g s ^f^Rrfe - 

5WT??rTqPTfilltt ^ ^JjTRcqrfl fa ggTTqf ^ ' q f^ I 

s^nftrqrT# ftp: ii^r^rarRqRl f^TTR?!^ i 
H5n ^ =^’1% ^ 

^Tg^HTf^ciftqMisj^ 1 5fr^T 

#t: ?fcr 5i5!r#sf*^ ft^puH^Mr %pr#r 5i^ ^sfnwJrf^rW- 

i ^rsTTg^rTTOfspr^^- 

qTJ!!iiT?ra^ ?rt’ qrf^T 5 q i fli q <!^ ^ *{> cr < f strjtr- 
sr^prf^ I #TS^ STcq^ffUTV q’ Hrq^fTT g f H^M ^ ^ T W » t gr - 
jjyi^qT^PTfi=^r I ^ q?f f^t^" 

Hq[ 'Htirtisr strir: r — 

iRTRqsPF^sft' q^<-jiRq?T srt: i 
3^: TTfSrarTrflf: II 

wTT^TTRr^T k 3^ ^ntm JRTPTT 

5(?n!ft5!rd9TT f^ratftcr: i ?wTf sms: 





tK 


iCm 


^T^r^fW^Jsr’TftsrMrT?:^ ^mrar 

^(%<«3flSrT5ftrl” i^'i 

w?r srarqif^w i 

fir^q: I SR^raTSrinf^^^nqs;???^^*:^^ qcq^T«W?t 

f^^|?ITqiTT^S9^^ I ^T^^T^qgr q??rq^ 5 
wjt: 5T gq: iRT?nr qj^q# i m f^rrf^te^i^sgm!!?- 
q^iTwit si# 'firfq?RTqnn^ qraf^qqqrsRTT* ^ q^isrf^ i 

qpR^5Riq^?lf^qfT^S3 ^ l q?Tf^?lTqJl5?rt 

3 ftr«3n5qTgftrf^??TWTo?r mqf^rgqft’ ^ i q^crannoqq*- 
!Riwf^T^T5qqr»r7?rqsrf m m’ q?:qTq^ sqrfqqq i qmmx- 

'■a 

qX3 ^rqqsRq^qqqT ^ qT^^q I 

w ^rq^T trq: qq'qf^i^Tgqrjr ^3^p*xt i f^s^TT^qrgjqFi 
?rfir ftTa?rRq^rmq(^siii^?qi«fxHt ftr^qr?# qquqTsrf^?:^- 

qr?# PT fqrfir prrqqtqt ^3??^ i ^qt ?t | 

qT*r;TqTOTf^pr=?5fpnqqrqTqT f%?3 sqrqfrftqiPTTqq^qi^ 

ftrsqRsra-xqqjqfq^fT^^qt qT?:qTf§qRqTq[Tt 5 fq ?t ^fq: i m 
^ sqrqfift^ gq qcqj^f^r sqxq^ TftqjJ 3 [, m 3 ^rraqi 

qT^i%^ qq qi^qfx I ^ PTTqqf?qq3^iTT3 qr^mf^qx- 

ff ^qwR^ qqfqr qsrtf^ ^T^qctqrqf^rqRT qxsif 

qqw sRqrqqf^ 1 

q, prg[7ftrft# ^qnfir q pnqqjq^ 1 
qfqrnw 'q qq»n:^^Tf^#J!r 

qrfexq qqsnq^.l ^ qm 

qT qfi i qjSt|ixir^«<i<r<r!f % «^MH^< gi ^ qT: PT?q irTq^qr^wcftfinnqqTfir 1 
1 ?^ fiwn?r*TT5# qrr^T^qrqFT^qTif “?wt 'q qw i^'V^^qrq- 
^S^mf irPr PTm5:Tf^raT?qqqRftiqMq«r:, q% Irf^qii sift ^ 
qTiFTff^qTq^^^Tqrq^’qTqfeqqWTqT: ^xqfi^ ^tf^t;” 
^aiFR 3 ^ q^T^qq^i «Fii=cq5’sqTfirf^t 



rOUETH OElBNtAti COKFEEBN^E 


^T5?R5rTq[ ?r 3 terTsRft?! 

I ?RiPi f^rwr^^st^ 5 WTf*t fkvt 

J!r?5rTfi:^ ^^^srarmjrtftr 1 srpT^?gf?TM m»?T?r^nf^«r 
?T^T^rra^jTTf^^8r# 5 r?^ii?rT^ 1 rm 
3 Mr 5 R^ 5 cn?it ?r«n ?f8iT si^sft’ f^r^nreft'Rr- 

=^ 055 # f^T^T^Tvnj^ u ^ a 5 r ’ijreit'T^r^isR^RTt wt 

^»!I^*Tft^, 3 3^f I ^ 

sF^f^ 5^$^ f%?nn!R^ qf^m: igg 

?r^JT ^N?r*r^iTT^ ^ 1 px* 

:^vT 3 T??T 9nfT-^ f^qqr^ f^^rqJirc^H qsrcJiR^- 

¥gqn»=^ 1 sT^ife 3^T»r3?;t^?T^HT3q^ 

f^*TW WFF^f^s^: 

Rsrt I FrsrrTq^iJrRc^r^ 'jq^iSR^ ^ t 3 c^w 

3 fWf 3 q?R’c[^qif^sftrf^q^^qT^TTWT^ f^^^iq^iiR^* 

I 'q g-qffM 1 

w# siTcftf^: ^ rnsri #Rit 

I ww/ji^m^ ?r^ !?s 5 ^ 

gspr^q %q 5 n^?t 1 5 r% wqinwtRit' 

se: I ?n?n?qRftq ^q^q ^ 3 3^ , f^qn^Rqjq f^?T?r 

HRqf^RqRf^TRTf^ =^, SjtT^TR^ 'Sqq?^^ ^ 

fk^m ^3^1 qf^qjftqr 1 f%qq ^ m^ «rRTw^3 
^ g r^ q ^ i . I ^?T ^ 3 5JWR*if^r 1 qra 

qrjqqqniwracr: mwm qf^ q i ^fag - 
»nf: — ?'»icF?qTf^^rNT??!i^ qq^sr^qsTT?^, ^g«r 
«qqqq«^qj gq JI W 3 ^f^^^^tf^q. 4 i; qJFVi^KlSi* 
g?c 5 R?? 5 rTf^ q;T?:i!raTq^^ ^ ^o g^pSF qif ^ 1 5 rf^^ 

f^lWJL I ^ j^Tq qq ^ l^ :p!r q^tl WT 3 »TPF’»Tf^^iWr- 
»Fq3; ^ ^qwq^#?q!i!:j(,.f^iTq«Rqi/^v:w^^ ag^iqi ftr 
?w«?qTf^q!#q qrqqT ^ T^ q ftgr q q'B ^^q ; * qr^q^ i mr qr 





•b 


5i?f’i«snr^^ ?r i 

^T«I# 35^- I ^T II’ I 

‘w??f»?ffira^‘5pf =%5%T?W I =lfl 

g^^TrRi: II’ ^ I” 

%? V^Tf^^l«?T?:i!r#^ ^I?;i!rf^ clff »T=5gT»T'?^?ftfr‘ 
?og?ciTf^ SJTftT^qiftT^tsf^ ffit g?iTSf^ Sf? 

'3Rqr^ I ti^r^T^iqri^f^ ^ srrfciqTf^^^Tsj: i rrm- 

, «qT^?|crT: ^ rl^i: ‘5I?ft?I% I 

vrT^«r^F^n^?TWTf 5 

^ s 

I ^'^?i5=5qTf%f ^■err- 

ST9T% 3IT?T^ ^ ^ ??=?# I 

^ ^u% w=??m^T ^tttt ?f^t:, m^rT^s^rf^^ wrg:, i 

?WT »m»TJ=?r?:T jt sR ^^ ftRgqtrffPT, i wr 

’Tft:fT?:T?T «KT?:<!r?IT«l’5^^T wfiwgt; 

^Tt# ?WT =5r ftr^s?»T3rf^^: I 

^rrTRT: ?IT^^5T5Jn^- 

^ftq>^f f TgrT#T ?t i ^sTg^ra^RT^r^ , 

f^Wm?IT w. ^TTOJft^lWT 

JSKT^ 3Rf^^ ^TtBT: I WJ7t% flf^WTm^rjr ^RTT^ ^ ^'TSRgra: 
^gq fir ^% 5 q ^ I wTJTJft ^sr?f ^ § 

I ^ ^ 

;arni i ^lih 35 ?!#, 

#^T^r»T^Tf^JT ^^^»?T5?JT3 , 

lii'WTq^iyVTTwiflT I 5 WT ^ ?r?r«rPT^^ nfir: 1 «rf^ ^ 

^rat iWc^fnwT^ 5 rtc?k 4 sr^ m^rasmf^ 35^1 

I wr f^ 4<! d ^^ a a ^T’TW, w^rt^ |?srf^?r: 

fn5R^2 • ^3!!5?rrw?rt 

^ . 



FOURTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 




|5f ^?5!rfiT5q-^q s3nf^?:T'i^; wf^r § ^rwf- 

^^TV-qt f^T5CT^rf 5# ^ I 

^r=?5rRm^T5W?nciT^?T ^ f^r#^ jfr^^ i W- 

f^^^T=5rT^: — 


Rrg#« ^T^^Tt^V-JIT 



^ ^ I 





II 


%-»7^%=^T?:TgRRi!r f%5[ft^?cit ?iTf t^, #gReiT i 

^5?i ^r^RqiTRm I ^ ^- 

jn=^i^?:TRr?ft^f^t^ inFiftra: i 

“#TS^ qq^?H?T^T=rlfg^?|5I ^- 

5 ?^^ flfUfft q^: 5iTf ?rqT?: firs^TTJcun^ri!!^” i 

^rsTT ^ ^t 5i?rT3q^^TqqRi^R?m i 

§ ^RSTTOTt^ I 5T gN?RTfiW^, 9%: 

tR^f^RTf^RWT qrT?:^q^ fqBq: q^^quqq[ i qrftwf^iqt^Rq- 

^T f^irf^ qft^?i^ I ^ #rqff%?rwq»^qgq4- 
Rf^rrot q^f: ^qqrqr^qq?^ i i^sqt^qRrwRTmfq 

qr^ €ER^?T ^^^RT^T^qT?qgqwf^^ sqf^RfT I 

‘gsnf^ Tj^fjgjk flr^^^n^Tqqr f^qsf^ f^- 

q^qqfiT^ jj^qiqfqr, qTTfTftsrsr^rqrtT q^Tq5T*i: qqfti 113 ^% 

?jg^qT«rt\s^ ?r qiKiq 5 % q??iT- 

‘qi^g R Hiq; I qrsrqr i gsr 

5Tm: 5Rq ^jq^q^’tenwqui 1 ^ 

I sr ^ ^5«RWJ!n>nqTfx 1 ^ ^ sr^r:- 


ffe I 

w^req^'— q?:Tfiiq^i^Kf^r nrftf- 

q s ^ R |f tq>T?I^, JWmf^qqRSrlJT I 



%f*9if1^r ^ ^rei3 ^¥rfi% i ^i^gqqsni, 

?rT^^^mT%T ^rir =l?i^riTf^- 

«Rctsftr, 5T% ?rff:!i5RT^ ^»icra; i ^:3raw^ 

5 ^5T?iT^»Tr?rsf?T^ 'frgf^JT^ ^sm- 

W5r?:?5?r rfR- 

$r»#^ I ^rRT^r=R#R^?i?:f5Rvr?:?i?iTfTgq^?if ^7q?i5iT?rT?:RRTPc^^T 
f^«q: q ^ag; ^jt i ?r wJjjj; fNcg??fRt^ 

— “fr =qTiTq5ITpcqW5R^5^T«fT- 
5ITf^qrR»TC^5r f^^JT; ^RqfT^TlqfvT ^Hlgrrq^ R Tf ^q^ R- 
?^JTT<| I ?r ^ 'T^iW^f^^^Kq^T^^T^T^TRTfrq'qK# 

^?crc5IR^TT^^T^*RT?i^ ^TcTTfRqiR^^T^ I H ^ Slfti^T^- 
?l^5=5IT»TT^RWl^ f^^TJT:, f^T?n?Tq5T»TRT^^TrT^!CTSrT^qTj:” I ^ 
?RT^^R i ^T 5Cl^f 

R'RTto3»TW%®j^ I ^R-gc^FTw^T: m 

SCTRTg^Riir srH’sft' tT^Rmg^g ^rgr^l^’R ’9iT5f 5 wg- 
’srrft^f ^ gifr^qRi h spTf^ir 1 

g'( 5 ^FRRTT?ng[ 1 #t 5^ q^R g- 

g^gr ^nffir^g ^ 5 ^P=ggfTgf ^- 

^rfilf^rPl— ‘ ‘Rl^Tf^^FRTfgJRRTWgi^qJKFg gRRitr Rf^- 

5fftlR^Tg^Rg%RTfTfWRR F ^ S^ ‘S^ ^ ’* I 

ta ' ' 

1^ 5T ^ ?RT ^ |f^ f^T 3fRT% F 

g^ vr# f^sgwFWRFgHgRR- 

?%»Tq5TRTg[ STT^S^^ gSTTRflTfif 5^5)^; f^HST# 

srfiwTg^^gr^, gw ^rftwR f^viTw: grsf RTg[ i w% ww 
ww R?r^ g*gw ^w%sf^sw'TTg[ i f^’ w wwxgsS^r w^irwwt 
WRWWT, gsrrf^ graf ^^gwiig gg* 

«nw:, gwT ^ w^Figg^FWT^gfTf^xw g^ i ^g‘ 3-^ wwr 



rouimi OMENTAL CONFEHENCK 


?I?T ?r?^TTW: 1 5^3 !T^ 5re^ lft?it 

STTITW^^^ Ttrr' ^TJIi ^ ^ ^<T^»TTtT 

I g<!r^^€WT??Tra^^^T*T5i?w^fl 5^?(kT- 
»rs?iTc?r^f^T ^T s^n^i^crr i 

?JWT^ RfraTf^^^^^r^TtwRTT ^ 

I 

gJT: fiisanc^, 

ciftjfssr ^rfir q-^Tfi?qg?rr# ?t 53?rlr i m\ 
ss3r: 

^ 1 I ^ gTS?nTTft>TTf^^5H^- 

5TTWTSR?r^T5[fwf^ — ^=Eqn, 

Wk^ 5r^t??IiT|^^, 5l5?Tq%^pi?T ^ Sin^l^srf^’TSlMl 
^ftrerrc^Rffw: ? w jt ^ i 

¥nmj=?rrf^ sra'^, srFnnwsrfir^T^icsi^ =5nf5T9ic# ^esn^mr^i- 
f^ T^^qrcTftf i 'rft^TTW 1 

^^T%?fSr f^^iRTg^: cf«rT% 

WWTW<T^ Rm^TT# ^ I ??5f ^ f^5RT^T?r?R%flRR- 

WTR^ I #fl , 

9TT^aTR:, l ^ ?STS^T^<!r 

?TfTl^f%^i!r?5r RRTJ^f^^rjprR %^. 'r 

5«:»TgRraiT5m^l!r f^?RTf^rRRT5^RTTWtsPr ^ ^:, 5rft 
SWT»irH=RWT#T^?lt f¥ I 

^ R5R^ij5*rRTsrf r 1^ frawm[ swtR%, 

crarif^ R3i#< gnnt ^sraR^rr?!” s[9iTf^ i wgmswPr, 

?rfR^%?IrR 5Pr^ ^T^Rcr^f^rt ^Tfrl ^RRI^RRCf^^, 
RT««rtRTfl ^RR5^WJT?RT^ ^T cT^R ^T m I 

f^^TOSTTfq ^rwFR^S3»TTJn%^T, ?RRT^r?f ^rjnsnf^?^!- 

w# V ^r?!n5Tf^rRf^«iTfJT«5, v^^RTfi, I 





?T^5f srcft^cr, sicft?i^S^ 

?fOTTri ^rq‘^f§;^=^J!rrcrT?fiT^;=n?nj’ , ^ i ftrsKn- 

:?T5«r55R’T^?^:, m rm ^q^fr»nf^?5%^?c!lpT I 

^?nf<«^T«rT^a[Tg^TT?rr ftT2^ns[r5^#?T ^TOcq^rf^iciT, 

^t^oq'cr^^IT ftrST5R?T^?T «95TT^T- 
WF?T5rTgTTl^rg?3R^ctT i ^gm^sf^-f^*T5r H?*T5fTr»Ni 
srT«T?^, ^?nni f^rurw^TF^r 55r?^T^- 

5K5ci!r^Tq[ ^c!rf^r?#i!r 

^s*rT^mT«?TJ^^'T<Tf%^ci^iir f^iri ^ 5[fii=t''-i ' ?i^»tt^- 

STTgTTf^^Sr 2T?^S»=W 5?TTf^^ I ^ 

IT 5I.Tt=^3T5r 5fcflf^^rHTTF?r^?:?rTT^ ?WrI 

tfiWS?3F?TT STcfti^ f^?:^?Tf^ I ^F^TSTT ^ JT-Tlf^'T^r- 

a^ftf^:, ?T^ ^rTcTTS^ Tq^flr:— '‘jfTS^HT^TgqTcfr 3r^3^^T 
^ I JTft ^?T^^rJiHTgw<T^ jrw 3ir?i% i 

sr^g^grTT ^ ^rTT^«?JTfg^fe^JT, ?T?i: 

3 ^ #?!;, fr, ^ 5r5^»n??jf^ 

^g:?q^T(^^TSi?^r5rTf^f^it!aTri i irRifw 

flr>T ?6 'swTi!rf%^^«rfNf57^(^^’ i Ri'*^ir^irRfirtT^ ^ 
f?!IT«TRI^ %I fNf?qTflrft'f|5«TSrT^SRftlT rJTW5f ^c^ST 
^r^Tsrrsrf 5 srcftfir: s?TJTf%irT?i^^if^^^*!r^fT»rTsn?T 
^^l%^J!T*reft??Trft ^TStW, ^5[I^f*r5ft?q^5FrT^ 5ITfflR% 

?TT '?'?T^V-?iert ?Tf^ 5IT€n^T^f^<tT I 

wFTT^igfT I ?:3f5rRTf% si^^r^irsRr' 

f»nrf^4 f%^?r siert^ g 1 

f%crf^^ ?Tg ‘?T^^>3[ST^f<I’ f%^- 

:?r^fw>r2T^ g ^sa 3^^|:KT7^ff >?f ^t ^srft^Tr^Trrw- 

'STTf^h^nsT^ft^rtf^rwRifTsrTq^Tw: sr^ft?^- 
Tr%3f^ ’tg I 

%ftreTgv[#T gwg, ?igT?g gr 



I'OUKTU ORIKNTVL CONFlillENCK 

^ W’^ifff^r?r5rTf^N?R<TTpSIc^^^j%5crT,. 53-^?JT»TT 

R^«RT g ?T5»lfR^rT^t T^STT: ? rTRTf^ 

^ 1 i^i^T-:rr!frJ?fT^JT»TT^^?rrarfii^RTRTf%'‘- 

W!»=1TJRT ftfCRT: I ?Tf^ »T^cfTJTf<T 57*T5rcft 

W^'T>T# 1% I tr^ ^mT^nwtcq^TTtTsf^ RTR:, 

i ?Tsr 

^TtRTO^5rtftf^f%^«IRWR ?TTqT?J^ I % »TtR q?W- 

SR^T^: ?r'?qr?rf^SFl^q!TR^fn?TT!^t5TRT '?HIT^T5T I 

^TRftr tr^ ^TfsTfR ?T 3Rf^5fr^»i i , 

3R^ftTRTf^5iRfiiirT gRg[ jtst^ i fr •j^T^g’f^- 
5r^»TR%=g-?:Rf5RJTTg[ i gsr ^tstt 
^<! r grrrfirfj^s^;? 5i??if^^T sr^ra cisri #TWf^- 

sfR^'if^Rg i 

srPr ^ ^Rq^'RT ^^^?TcIT«KlwRgTJT, ^TSRfW^ 

eisri ’gTf^H?rf%'T?T?^ ^flR CRT ^Tg^RTR^R 

^TTRS’Tq-cT^rg i vtttrt^tt:: wfrt 

%I »T^cq# ?rg^; ^msr 

iRicr ? ^ %f 59rf§[«fw =^5 t srcft^gR- 

g-WRT ?Tf^?r=5RRTm^ I ;r R'-^'t^ ^=rr sirft^- 

o 

SRTSRTct ^ , givn^Trl 

?T^rRT?T STTHrSf^rSRRtf^ H 53T(R#f^ — , SRg- 

gtS^T'^tsf^ ^fTRJTT ^TT^ffT# TTcft#: ^TRR SRltf^T^- 

;7^Tsf^r tT'T: i ^TJUfTf^sRfT'qwwTS? gT^-^r?!. ?T^SWg: 
arTSra^3!g?R17C5<R9TlI I ^^TTt^TO^SRrfHf^r'Rc# T- 

5I5T^;j Tlcft^ ^saWT^ngTri: I 5T '^- 

HfTqr; cIR 

^ Tq ^ f^w# >tt;t^ w^sRT5i:RTq?5rf?Tf%5Tdq5R% 

CRT RtM^?RT I ^TRrTrR^ T^fcRIHq^ ifH % TT, ^^WiT- 
?[R ttIw t^^ir 'icrfg^^^^rf^ftre- 

5f?T«T: RTg., ?r5i 5 jt sir^t^g^RT: 







5rt^»Tf%: i gfsr? ?:3f?R^: ^t jt 
srrf^ w*r^T# ?Tf^?rfT;?T?5PT- 

’tsft- ^ ^ 3r??rrerT^«i% ! 

q 5!Rr- 


5^5;! I* ?T<?T IWJT^fT i;3I<rW*T?rTfq' 

w^?t:, ^r9if^r =?TM^c^fin^ ^srat- 

5R^?r: I cRJTT? WTq^'Tq'^?:5?RTfl 
ftreqws^w ^5r?i ftrs^rr 5R?r#9fTc[ «T?rf?RTT i 

f%*r5f !aT^?:%rT5t ^rf% f^g' ?r?^r?Tc*T^fiT5?TT?jT- 

»iTO'?n»^ ^^sri%=^TJ=?f?^T5f fr i ?TT5rreR^ 

^r»n5rTf^^?:jnR?Fcnw^i?f^fT^ ^rT^r^rtt ^m- 

5TTf%raTWr??F?rTOrai3i^TP^ ^ 5?^:, T?:p??;Tc2FcrwT5R5rr^, 

^sn 9TfJlc?r?# ftr^3r?^T!Tf^?:JDTf^T'S5 ^c7Tf^?TrI?f%tRrJmrrT 
Nr=?r: I t^^^-spr'^f^rgs^rflT^^Tl^c#, sTT^fir- 




|?^T3ig*TTJTTf^— 'T?:Tftn^ I 

w?T?fr Itsrt Jra 5r#:?T |f^ %l 

T5Irr' T?:?TT^: ITT#, ^T|T?l?TT ^ ?T^^»=«:, ?TTTTF*T% 
5^«rt SrfHrrft^ I 

ST#^T1T?# #rT I 

Ui^^^JT??f:5R^|f^T^ ITT# 3TT?ra tiq^RTTST »mT#, 

=^Nff^[5Pnl%w??Tf^ 3TT»Tft:# ^?rffBg[5r- 

4g[ ? ^isr^?!T^?T^qT ?:3Tg[|TT5TT5RT5:TTr ?:3rg[T*inTT^TT?r , ^ i 

^T|; ^?r%(^T?;T: — 

^«ra?SIT?TT#TtT?srT ^#T^T I 

«S?T# ^cRqiT?q-5ITcrt ?TSrT «T7: II • 


m^^^WJTTrl T[^K5[Tf^^ |f# ^Wrlt TT^T, 97^ 
^ 5iT»rT^#;T , 5r?rTf^ ^:, 



FOtTETH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


sr dTU^j^-y:, frert ^ 3?:Twf^*TT5i^*ir^?T 

f^sf^ ?:5T?rfiTfrr Rfiuw:# 
?rRRTf^^i'7?f5?r^5c ^ ^ i n# f^ftre^rr- 

?TR¥3<m*Tf?r §5?r?^^sf^ T srwT^stfiJssn- 

^rlTJT^^T^T^ ^^TTTT^^ I ' ^if^T 

■^«mTf%q5iT ^ ^crr^ % ff JwnJi 5i#^ 

^ I* 

sn^iwl^ ^ ?n?i ^55jnT^^r%q^^?:TT^T- 

f^R; Its^tt i ?R’3t«r cr 5fEg[5i^T®?^ 5If%fs^^^^ i 

?T^T ^T^TSTTFT^” ^ fi^cTT I 

it^: ?n^T, 5r§i, Jnf^ 

I 

wsTOT ^ I 

wf’ ^ir<w??5rr?rn^2if^ i ^r^RiH^EmR- 

^ :(rTj5?^Trl, % ^^TcB: 

^ ?»§[R ^T %:, tsfcn:: ^T^T ST^CT^T^ertrw:, ^ tr^ni- 

g?t ^ ^ ?fSrT ^T % f9n?^»IRTF?TPr 

snriff: ^fnpTR ^rcRf^ I ‘q- 5 TT?:wi ‘^rt^jt: 

^cWf?T: ^TS^ts^: ^ ^Tf- 

«5rT: I 

?T%m ^ ^§ra-%cTT?n: i 9 r ’r 

‘ET??Rrg:JTf»Tt3^rR’ i 

^rfoRRf^Rqur , ^sirg :‘ ^5'R^- 

^t: — 

>0 

^TJpPTSRft^RTfl I 
^mjT^rnftrfi^q^ ii” ff?r, 







‘?rc?T ?r^iri^CT«r*Tp5r ‘w^rgr 


wwitq;* 


I 



“«mr?<T q-T 5iir i?n=^Tf9B4q^^?:T: i 

• ^ Js 

^ q^^Sgqi*=c?Tfcf ^rfsnrsrf^TT^s^: ii 
^jjfq «i4jT3^3tr^3[5RT: i 


ffit ^ I !rrq=2r ff am^Ft f?rw«TT 

5Rf^r5=5rff^T «r^: !?%- 

«mi?r I q'cjT?'T^^^?q;Tq5Rf^ ^c^^rarft’ 

qf^Tf^gr — 


wrar^ ^T^JfTsgr^gt^ i 

'g »TW3g: II 
tr#? ftrsgr ^sgi^^swungr i 
5?iT^^oqT^ ^TOT^lT^qT «Mg#Wg[ II” |fg I 


«fT¥riTgt'TTg'iTS5I|n'=gR: ?T#fTUTrgTfir- 
%|jWt 5«ffgrg ^Tifqg»r, i ^TT^wigs;? ^t ifir 

wng^n^ gsrftr 5 ^t fgffa, g 

^*T^ O<gtg Tg: %: i 'grqtTigTf^TgHf ^grftr 

g^BT I tgrsf %a: sn^rw ^T^sr^fefg gggrr i 
^Tn?q f^rg^rg^ ^ i ^ ^WTq;T5[n%qgTgt areiftr %|fe- 

^ccgqrog i* wfsf^is^jqw ^ f^feggg?:T?Tf^?:J!FgTgg g^- 
w<ft I “?r 5 w*t: ^ sisrm fir^ gwJsPr: i ^ sw#t 

ftf^ g?g?cRS=^ qfti^RT ^T^ff, f^PRgfffff^qgnt ^- 

’T?3T qf^qif^di I ^rngg^igt wTq»TOTf^<iffqftyQ 

^rmmg^sr angfisr ggggt grg^g^rgsigf : g?gq??n#g “jtwt^ 

i ^qjR^sTsrkggr g?fr: 

^q d di^ gM l^J t M i* < f^qTg Tf^^<?g>’g?^: f^TJsr 



FOURTH ORJKNTAL (iONKKRIJNOH 


f^STsrfgsT#^ f^»Tt »Tg«?T- 

sira^RSRT; ^«rr?F?^TftFT: 

^5P!wftWTp#Tf^s?Tw gTflrfn^wgi q#i ?!%sn ^|sn «r!=5?i^ 
?r»f ^F^Tt ^ITT^r^ 

I ’EJTiffFjf^JirFJrfir ^sror: i 

^rror’ ?Rn^ t^gjncT%H< i gwig 
«RWRng wsng ggi^F^ ^ 



NACIE^A AND HADASAT-KHYATI 
(a obiticism ) 

PANDIT T. V. PAMACIIANDHA D1K8HITA 
{Professor of Vndantfi. Mddrrnt S'oiiskril CnUegr.) 

?i^c?Tf^r%5r ^ ii 

?nn ^srf^nrf^: 

R i N ( g ir ^ f^pgg[gi 

itiwigwi q?r ^ srf^^ >=^srTT;TT?^f^ 5[ff^ cF5rT»gq^i^ifF^sf^ 

3»i^* • w?5^T^r»cwj'tr^ 

SHUT ^ wf55r^?^»TfilWHTT5=^m^5Tt^Jff ^ 

^PTT *1^ sfi^ST, st^sr 

^wrrf^’^pn' ^ 

swii: q???T^:i 

q^STRt I Sf®W 'T^R- 

qg^pwT^: ws=4jffTR 

;nf^ q^R I ^ RT^ 

finr^f^l^PiRRT R I 'RT 

srtoTRT^i ^Rf^TpPlT: JFST^T^TRT f^Tt 

HfRRtR qj^f^: I ^ f^^T^wqr wf^i 

*iqf^ I «rafPr wrf^^ gRUTJffRDTf^ f^sq^w^iT 

q RgqiDi ^irqT: ^ ^ q^wmiR 

q^ftr ^q ;^ ^ q^pqrg i qsrif :— 

“qsrr q^TT q^?3’3rt 5g?q^- q^RiRf^ i 
qf^T ^ WTqTRqrqqf^qT II” 



b’OTTRTH ORIKNTAL CONl'KRKNCR 


fti^wran^Tt sn^RTgwmi: i 

ftSR^ ?Rr: ?T?^ 11” 

5r^dg7^feRf Sff^ 

T%4«r*?rT5rf»T5^«n'^5TT5n5^ f^tur 
I 

<if^f 5frr^^in^?Trer- 

<?;5q5TRiT ci^w^ s^T^rftr^Rwrf^JTMf 

f^TJlfiTH!rT?frfp3RrTJJ:l JT4rP3%?iTRrg?ff^»TT5R«I 

I fN^fircf ^TpTT: ^r^rFsr- 

I ?T5r^T ^KsrN??!^- 

^FTOfT^irt srf^qtdsf^ iT^^n;n5=wTra 

^vt;t#i? 5[, TT?:fr?f s!T^)»»^ 

wsrfirf?RffT??T s^TW?:: i rrf^JT^fsn^' ^fir^T^^gqf^nr: 
i?r5=5r: i 

ft ^^rTsrJT^gtiil^ J^rstl ’a’»r^i5=?R:»rT{t^^^^ i 
^ :a5^»?niR ^ i »pf 

fiif^WT ^T^sTT^tx: ^T»^5^i?isxi5r3Tf?r: ?i?[€;s: ^ 

?T#^'53iT |f?T grg^Tx^c# ^g r ^ i 

?rn?x^ T?:wxs!n5=rjg[fi5f rFxj^: wr ?ri^ 

t?IT«R?3!n: I ?Rr 

cXRTX %?% sF?rftl^rl i »?w?f?t:- 

FTxnft'^ 1^: sxrs^ g[^ gT?l5*=3f 

^nw^'s’Twg'Tff?^ ^t 4‘ ?;xTX!ft4 ^ j wsr sific^xT 

^ 5nTX ^5OT^^gX ?Tf^!JSRrasi- 

vn^ 5JTXT i ftrx^m aw f^x«f^: 

twxcl ’Tftgtftx wf fi?: aTmftx^55r??raxT 5 ft 1 5r^: ?3Ttf 

f^g T^ fi xi ^w r^iTTffx 1 %irT?t Wf4f 
?ra WT^gE^: a^ a^f 

^ a^: I sRTT^t 5RFa??nfn?»»w^wfi 



f^npar 

»TT*r i fr^^sr ^fgsqjcf 

iiWi.iimiTJiT *r?rPj ?5:qwra-t^, ?Tf«r «tr 

^cf^r^Tl^sr^TqtWTTwfh qm# i:?tT 

'=q^qri;^i qffisqji | ^rq^nq qTiTq* ^j?rR«hff 

t?n?5^i!rT: swnsr ^qrq qqfc5in i 

*rf^ qr ?J’^r?J5T ??qTf^: ■Hl*?4>.ig;rfT I ?I5lT?IT?^lDT^q' 

^TSPr tqrqfsciir: q%5rq qsrir: I 

ITSTTI^ qTgin^qr^!T$?TTfI 

5^qT^.'q??T^ | qT?9qT5?Fq- 

^nwftrsrrt: qf^f^qjT?q ^icfTR ?Tfi!5qTf^?:^5 cT^T qrr 
qf^TT qrqf^f^q^Tj^ qFrqTgw-cnqyft f^TT^qi# »7t^- 

^ f^TfJTRyiqq ^sqifqMf fqg I 

‘^I’qqipyq l»-^rfT^qTf^yTf^q?qRT’ ‘r^qqf’jqTfrTT^?# ^ q^- 
^qf^’ ^qyrrqq’ =q riq ci^ qf;^- 

3^q^: ’^«!T5rfqf^5:ftTq ^T^yjqTjrTqTT^Tvrftrq ^ ^fTt^ 

»qy:#T5ft?rr3Frcqrf^flrqTft7qqf^ ^ i 

qrr cer^qrfcrqrf^^: qr^Tq^T ff?! qP»iWff5i^y|yp;T qrftflf: sr 

«tst§ tn^Rii i qwqt?:! ^ qy<f 

f^?JTJTFq JF^ftf^srarq#!^ »T^q oqr^rj^’ fFT q^qT^qiHT 
’?qqTq’my:?rtqf5|;^|ftqq:wrqTq?: ‘^fqctTt r^q^iFiftTflr ^rwq^T^ 
qf^: ’OTTyf^wy? — ^^qtf ’-fir i ^yqfiy qyyy^^Tc?naT?q: 

^ syyyy ^ ?rrftqy fyyyy^r nf^: ^yyftcr i ^ ^fl?ry?r»:qyyq»yqts- 
wfiifii^ ^q?yqfijw^: «yqyyj«yyf^H 5Rqq^y?r5?T, ;t fiiq^% i 
fygql ^ ^qf^y firyyf^ q?py yyy^qty?:: ?Tt^ qq ^«r^r- 
%nT*ry^ 1 5Rq:srqr ? qy^^mfiyqisrqiq wq ffir i Fmqyqqyqqw 
^rwf^ytf, q?B5^ ^ «j^^qy^ywfir#«^ ’WJ^mmy *#?qT- 
?^fii^l?Tfii^y%?iy^ I q.#?TyyTfiy r^qfqyw 

y I fi yqqgyq^q^q^ sfnSffJff^q qfi^.l qyfiRpqyq- 

^^qy^^pTfir qqrfiy i q^sr^^wq^yi: q^qrqyqir- 

“?wy qy ?FqF?ittm qyyf : 'qyg^q^my^ra^q: q^;” 



fc'OTJRTH OBlKNTAIi OONFERKNOK 


I W3I 5Is=3rF5r?Sr«?: 5ll> c fT yq^ TT^*=gf | 

g55r%^«rf^ 5n5?nT^Tftr5rTf^g?5f 

I 5IT^<5 ft ?T5IT?ff?r#^T??T5Srrft?ra I 

?iwi^^rft^'t ?Tt«9?T |5#^ ’T^: ^rr^wni: i 

q^: ^rT»?fqTq: i ft q?r?qf^ 

q^ftf^q Rf^^TRT?! q^rftqqiqrtsPr ?Tt^T: qft’ q^mf^Vq- 
5rT?7qjffT»Tf?q»TTqqi?frRflfq qftfrrrq^^ i ^ 

g^q, fN3rf^ft^q^qT?Tqi!rT?g ?fg gTgs^tcRSP^srrg 
I wra 'qq ‘qqq qfq: ffh’ ^rt^jqrftqs^f^ 

wffq tqRqnfeqT^^iffTft q)TJT s^qffeqWqqq^q q^rqfq 
q%qt ; qRq^gt^q«qsf^ qR^?i#qt qtqT^qfqfir w^q- 
WRqf: ^gq i qrgqq qf^Rifr ?f?qqTsrT?=q sqr^qffqf^- 
qf^ ^q> r ^T*nqtq% I qq qqT*[rsf5^^qm: srftqj^sqq^n 
“tft ^ ^Tqfqrqrft^f linq ^sRif^r i q^nqqr- 

qrqtgr. i?g qf% qr g^qwT: gq: gq^ qr qfg qq iqT qq 
^qqRiqqqrfqft q; qqpqsq^q I qq?qT^ srf^qrq qif^^t 
q^dtfiwfq ^qf^cftgiNf qi^^ q^qrq^nq igq^Ts 

q^: I qrqqr “q ftqqi q-f^sqq:^ qdqqqi# gqq qtq;: gq 
^q i^T ftitqqq ffq g^q^i^gq ^iqqjqt ^qrgqqfTd qqf^ 
i^?r qr qqrf^^q^ qrftq 

«P% qrq qCTT?#TqrqTi!n?q^ qq^ I gq ^qgq- 

^qqqqq ^^Tqifyqg^q^ ggsftgggtfg l^ftqqgq: qfiiqqT: i 
qw q cRquTqTf^gnyqqftf^gtsfrPr q^f^: qqsr^sqrq; 
q ft^ q: ?ft qq: ?qftqqT<tftr^ 5 «i§g f^qrsqq ?ft 'teninq- 
Pi4{^qiq l??qqTWfgqTftf^: g^Mqqqiq qigrqRsqq I 
^rqqftqquRftq^qgrrqT wq^Tvg^ ggr qqqq- 
qs^sitqfqr: sR^qq |5?^qftqgT ?t ^ sigqmqq w^:- 
^T^?:i!rqfT?req q:^ qfq^ q, wr^n 5 

gqqf iqiq I: qf ^qr^gr 



HirTacr: 

I clglf^T^ 

^^jTJTftr q?«ww!d: ?n5?r^5fiq^: ^^rf^flf 

f^T5Wi^T^»TF*ft4;5T f^r^ ?»?Tf^T^»Tg?r:— ‘?RJTm g«r- 

^53:T,^Tf*r sTtfr i qg^’ »Tqf%~-ff5;vmf 

pjT^sr JTRTPmr w^i\^ «TT^mT^#?rT#^?5rTf^ i «t?^- 
ct^, WfRTT »HTf^T??r^TS?rf^ ^ ^T^RST^n^j Sl^- 

g?5^: ^ g?BTgt 

gsrertri^: ^rf^wNfr 5i?r3% i ?Tg!r?Tc?T5^^^;^crTf^in5T- 
WRT^ •'HT^ 5i5r^ I ?T ^ — q^?q^ : ff;CRTgqifWTfgrg’TtBTfir 

sg^ng jp=?rmt ?n?jR 

^Tvn^ 'l^^nl^^rf^ “rra# ^rftr ?i5r ri?^ tm 

snsi?rT^»irTf^ w ?i ^sr^ra” ifH i 9ici gtggrr^ g^- 
?:sj?f^g^i ^®R i5gT5m^ »TP?nTHPr gp^rgsr*? ^f^^T- 
'TTgsrrftfT^^n^ gf^cfipr»T w 

mm f^T5T5^Tf^flrR9T^jr i ?igt?s^m^5gg%|T 
f^^iTT gi g^rfgtisr m ^5rf?r jrWT^^r?:Tsf% i 

»Ti^9^?i^g gTgf??TTrg^»?T^gi?i ?TTWT?g- 

??n^5Ifl I '^WTfg«R?W55nJT?^ ^gT'T^TJJTflt W^R'TT^RTg 
ts?ft ‘^rt sr^Jrf^^TgTfJTcgHTgg^T 

*]^S^f4fwf^gf?PTT I f^f crs:#ggT^;JgT^fgfg- 

%«f‘: I “f^f^ig^^ggftiiT^TJ^rg^^’TTf^r, ftorgigTrU^x 

Mgf»rg«!nrRT fgg^f^^T g r^wT?g«jn3f^T5?F?Tf^<Ts=^ 

JTRT” wjggt^T'gT^g i+^gr: 5igRgTg^w?i.#g f^g»T*Tigg 
^^*i5^’gTwgT«Jw w^nf«gT^r’*ggTK«!iR’rg^T5^ gi^»i: i^ ! 
^T qftg!^g?^^?f ^xiff^T 

v(w- 5ff g g®T%%^ f^jn?: ” |f^ 

IRUT ^ f^r^: I Jif Tmf^5?T^TSW3TT?F^: m^s^nsiTH I 

^r5«is%:^g gy^nr 



KOUHTH OBIKN'^AIj uOnfjsbknci!; 


sRtTSE?r% i flwrr^' iwar: — 

w. 5B5sr3JtPr: 

^ng?r«r#^ ^ ^ w. *^m: 

wsrt ? 5iff ^^^arnr: ^tf^w^rr: ^ f%ii 

^i35B*nFrwri^#«r »prat sr^ »i?RtRrwRq- 

|fg I qftl55?q5I^Tf^!i: ?rmq’q^ TTIW 
fif^Ts^^ qiimrrf^ RT«r^: I wr^r ^Tq;5?iq^K- 

t 'STfl': qTq=^?^ 

wfqqf^ftl^ i ^ qi f^?cFfhi«f%; 

I ?WTf% ^ 

] ^^TSfTWt^ qTq?T I “g- 5 ¥R: 

«% WT I i^w^cfJir- q«rT ^rt«s?TT: g^qr^Tf- 

?q«if »%qfT: ^t^Wf ?i5fT«T^2r*n^r i ‘qr ^ TT gu^ w- 

qR, 5f^^qTy^5^:^gfRT5JTRf^f^WTT^’ ^T W«r«m?^(T- 

q»wtw 159R w 

fqiT«nf^f^TJn q^gR ^T?r^R^5q?r i 
qR5 5WT?RqT?F5q; q*5qqTq=#qr f^3f ^ ^R'q qf^%Tsnqg- 
qJl: ?Er5?^^f^gq5f*?^fgfJi^qjinT?8rwTq i 

“«TR 5 3T5I ?Rr«qT^r: ^sqqfurfur^r^Fq^ f fe” 
ftjg sR^«R5N35q?m#qi5qTqm# ^q«fw” ^ ^T?ft?nni.i 
Pk ai§Hi ? qTq?qT»rT«K?;T wPr ^ «T;wnqiT?:»Tq^?rfR i 

iwm w^gR<!^jr?i!wraqft«rFg»Tg^ sgcqi^^:— «fig 

5r gTgai siT^RT a^- 

*TTi*ii% ' 5n<T I mm; q fefiifwn- 

^ ^ ifti I ‘Mwf^qfagTft Fq R f^ ^ i^ 

I ?isrR ‘gwRc^qwT^^R =^5nq% %Pl ’ ^ 
?rtsRf mfm I w § i 

^qi^WT^ qreq^ ‘qtjf^r 'S^q^rmcr^sf^Ti qrs^j^ 







5iTf;g^^iPci|Mci^i^»ns?r» ^ 

5wwi, !T 5€s?ni^ i w^gn fir 

f^s^T«pf^ str*r: :aFq^ I 5lT^rn«ITJ^- 

^>?5nRT?TT#T ^ «w, ?i ^ »?5r ^t^Twf^r i ^ ?Tf^ 

nfg^»=# ^nd'siF^ qg g^i d fiigT^ I 

gm^Turgf: g s?nf^f5^» fg i «m qtg^g- 

‘5?gwTf^’ ^ i ^rwisasg’g ^gtgrsgr^ 
^rt^g?rT?JFsr^»n^T^^g ^r^gr^rgwfjingwfli^t^fr' ’Erf’??? 

|5^ I gFffrnftr gTf?ns=?r- 


I “«T?R^f^ifi^S?f ET^rgrr^w^ ^ 
v-^qnpgsgn^” I “gMgf^qgcgrg 5fe?r=?l ^ g^fiRign^T gg- 
^Sgg’ajg |g, gg gtgtsqftwTfiTcgTf^E^^j?-” “g^f^wnn^Pf^- 
fflt^wf%t^Tiprf§rgm:” i ggwr'gw ‘^ggurs^gifirin g flt:^; 
^rjf^g’ ^ g??^artqT?:i!n?T s’rn^^ngr^ “qupgrf^- 

grf^: wrr^q^qg^ggfgrgrrt i^giJrfqg 

qgrf^^TT’TO^^g ^gf^g ^ sgr^gc’’ |f% i grig^g^g gr g^ig;- 
^rt’^^rrj^ ’^f^sgri gr g^tg; i gsgRigigt^r gg: o-g^rgigR^q- 
5ftgg g wg gtri ' ‘g-gg^ifligkTgigiv-gtfg' fir ^g 
grggf^^ g^qgmg gjwTr^FgTggDfgf wng^, grgg^rfH 
5rFsgTg!r:rnT?x wgf^gtog^ggTniMg ^sfemfggrnFT- 

f^g sggf^zRt I g^rgr^sgflijgTgTfi, ?rf^ g ^rgjg^ I 

‘wET^Ig’ firflr glr grgw^ g gg gw f^r^^sgggTriTgftr 
gr sg w ^ gr^^ ^ o ^fafli i ^rf’iWT grfg grsggrisg^- 

wrg^ ^rgrwTw^g g^g ggrf^ fa^P-g g %r gfir wpggfg^w 
^T^g: fe gcg r g r ^ flr i gw 5 fg^Rf^urr ^ sgmgTWwfr 
^ wmrsf, g^ ggf^rf^: rj^gPr g^ttfir 

gwrPr g%^TgEg grsgTtg^gn^gtwtgr^ftggr 
3^5^: WHrTWT5siftr5r>i i 'Rgrwwisw § gr^ggrt* 

gfs^rggw w g^ngnwfe 1 ^r gf^ wgi^ ‘gig .^gi^iqww:, 
^rggr^gg’^ Rr j fgi g:^#5f^5f ^qg^ ’awiggigg 
*^ggg| ftwr^g^gr g^ ^gwRif^: qftg^«gg’ 1 wr ftrflf- 



POUBTH OftlfiKITAt CONfBBBNC;^ 


w 

w^ft^^rar 5r^5tT«im%?iT«id, wt ^?r5^ i 

315R5^rq[ 5I5(g 

^!#wq4jr grTf:R? T T t? p g^; c^cr wf^qr- 

f^«rf^T I *B#i!r itRTwf^i 

^3r^5?rrr ^f^«i?rTO?rat ?:3ra5sw^mi?T ^ *t?«hirt: 

*?r5r^ ^Ri^T^:, 

R^T?r?^RTf^i^ ^^^nriRfr: TW^r sRJwr^rf^ i w^r?5r 

f^«nw»Ri5iTiT^^’?jfR<PTTf?r 5g?qT^2Tf^ijg: ^Ttw^r^t^t: qsf 

Wff ^-3 1 ^ ^?raT*=Jn ^Tf^: 'TftR«T^ q 

^9??T9T??f5CJT^'s^?r, wf^tsttw- 

^ f;?RR?n: RT5iF5^ur l >w^?rT g 
^RT^T?: wIt sq-fPJ^ | «ftfl|5n%: 

?cnT?rF5rFTF?rgR?rT wF?rsrTWRFjf^#f “w^F^rsn^fii: ^rW 
?!rrftRT I ?t^Pt ^^Tr^znwin^: 55R%5?n^TgT’ 

5R '%T«r7ft^R%: ?RR: 'RSTT 

I 's^T’fRT «ngsRQR^^nt?nFiJ§: 

fsr: 5Rnw?r: i ’?T?nsi^T wsRsn^^^n^RTf^sT |f^ i ^ 

5ir%?rmqRW^R*^ I ri^ wt^:— 
fi?®!TWRiR^'RfifgfiT’ f% m^wf^ftT«ru!rt,. “«?^;t- 

siRRiftr^q ?R|^Tsffira^^ ‘wgr|q5i^'’ «f«n «RS5&T3fti^” 

^ «K5qf^5^»T:, »Tten w f ^ TT Fn ^ st ^- 

^sf^ 5fin Fig FiRTR^ns^rRi: 

5i!n^ r ? q 

m ‘^iqpqi Ifir q qmwv-qrMqFftw^ 



smlJcrj 'ml 

i^T ^(\^9 ?r^r ‘wftT?rT^f^:^rRT?»^ 

PicM sr<ft?r»TRWJT'5^^- 

5^^T?«r«rTwftr: i ‘«rfi|q5ifrfgftrf^w^^n?J'WT- 

<HiTfrr^5r ^ ^gr w^rt^iPr i 

^5q^T: 5I^?n?lT ^T^rawgT- 

q5»?rt JT»?TT»Tt I 

f^nra 

?Tt^ qra^^rs^ ??TJW5^q^^ir^?cf, 
fSWJT ton’ ws=?r8rT «r5 

s^rrto'^ I 5i^rs5 gnpi; i ^fto 

7?:wRR^ 5ito«RW^ 5r?n?T^ i ^wt=e 4# wsnjrarfl-flrf^n^- 
?2rTf^ «ft^Tf5Tn^!awT^’^ f^nrRf^ 

•sRTsrp^, ?rwT^<flT^ n^’CJTT’^ftfln tor^ir%«rT- 
f%7?rk^»rnf(ir n^arf^: m?niT^cRfirT#rT^R: f%?iTRftr 

^TTRIrl f% ton: I 

?rsrr^ ^ siferei^Rft' ns^^cRf^sRi: 

gton ?isn 

«nr^%fftsf3J5iT: srtorflTC'^^r^ 

^tonn: I wg r p-«if 

^nra:— 

“w^Tl^tor m n5?niT# I 

f^nr^S^tor sftoT ii” - 

.“wf^r sf^^nnTR i 

JlTf^fTS=?l^^ %f n753^toi%”il 






(«) 

CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Pt. ^ITIKANTHA VACHASPATI 

{professor of Law\ Sanskrit College^ Calcutta), 

I 'nsg srNtJT»?n?ft?nT^?rT^^ i>T5i»»€N'»TmT 
wfiT%5J??I ‘^’ ^ !iTS?[t2T ITf<rTT?IT^4tt^^T ^rsrT^srf^^TS^t ^ 
^ I tisTTf^ vr^R^rtTBf^rf^scf ?rwT5=^ “5r” 

RsiRT^iRT Jiun^ err^ 

50rf^f^raT^T STT I 

ift?!!: «TT?r^?*T WT ^ «T^?g 

T^^rftrar: f%5=3 ^ l^^O'^xrxg wxjrf^fXT'^ixrfxsrTg- 

«?ft yiR i figg g^x ’TT?r^f^ f^R% ftrf^ax: 

I ^rwrwxftr^ »t 're 

qxxn g i^ f rexra i pre^?I srxftxr^ “^” f^* 

5Xlfc% ^rf^ “^” |f^ i ilHrf i d S ^ 5«XT<TWf: I . 

‘%” 53R3r W^TT^tftT^ s^n’X^f^W ^rf^RT®? 

“5r” 5^' 5135 ^ I W?I ix3r “sr” 

l9RXiT8[^^raraxn ^ x jiai" 

5r%ir?RTWT5rTf^” fir Jn^f'nfiir: ( jrxxrfiErrrf^^ ) 1 xrs^r^mxxxir- 
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sr^WTWfj; ^rmsr- 

?=rRf?3!rRHT5^T^ %?ft- 

^ftr:, ii?ft«rerT^ «TR i «rl«?Rt 
^R?J!n5% 1%f jrTq:[r: ^nR5iTf5J5 sist^t- 

wftTW^TrB crime 5?^ I 

# Rsr^RfRh:^^ i ?r; 

?r^ R f^f^^TSl^ ?5nf^»TT^^ 

crime I Rt^RfRfg^ST^ 

?Tt€R>^''«!lt ^ 3R Tiq^ilT^I^ clrSr^^snJT^ ^ ^RR??- 

Criminal Law s^rfrEf^P^R 

Civil Law |R5r qftq^rr' I sn'#T- 
?nuR5ITd^T^fefT^mf#r^qRT ^ TTg^l ^ qft|n?f 35CT 

w^cRg ^ ?R ^ 33 ^, «rR 

^ 9Tcr?:Tf^ 3RT 5?if^f%^tTj?m?:R5ifi<<i^ 

f^r^?T5r5TR I H R'^^fT^rwrsTTrftJrrMRRrRf^T'^^n 

’T%R^5Rf^ ?R 

srjt- 

^Rf^JTfiiRg^n ^Tsrh ?mTf^jrT?:T«rRT 
»?r;w wrftiTfiiRRRn 'w'T?:Tf^ srfir ?:t5R'rr ^ f^^Rts^w- 
I g^RrR?Hncft5TT^f^T5=r'??if^T’5rJi?rr:#crfi 
?R srr :frTfl?s?miRR 5ifirf%>^Rm^ 

SIR^^H?RR 
■ 5rT Rf^rpf i%%5RRfitt I ^fR g^RT^TR- 
?RTR#s^^ f?g: ?:fi5g^ g^tRT 

?rRt I R»RT 

ft ■^- - ■ ^ — - ^ — - ^ ^ 

R«®R^^ I HT^HyT<*lR^'»««ftgwH RR^’^nR Rw- 
I ?r|g 





I ^ ^STT ?:T^?rf^: ^IT^T: ?rf^TSWq[ rWT 
?:rjfT ^wt5pi^^^ ^TT^g^s^Tqg^ -mt w^- 

I gg: 51^^ mggTgi?rT?:Tg?rT^ 5r^j=^Rngf5r3Rgt5^ 
^Tg[ ogf^f«r^ srf^ g grgg 'rftg^^r *t?;?5 

^^ggggg; i 

w?:^g?’»g^f#«7gf#TNgTgTi^gTgg[Tft?:{g%, gg^rf^r#?- 
gjT^Tg; wtvrgg^gjTftjj ^wrsTf^®TT?:Tf^5tg iTSf^'gs- 
ogf^f^g R% f^s?%gTq?:TfgggT 'gfg'j^gnT^rg "ngf^ggrr 
g ggf^^fTqgrmf^g^Tu sugfjsrgfg^fgf^g^g M^gin?ftg; l ^ 
^ grtggiT^f ^rsig'^r ggg ^giggsigg- 

giTggT»=gT g^w siRf^gf^gigw gTgg^gpgT g 

I 3RRg ?rT?:TggTg qrgggq^ggfg q?:?3 gr^gt^ g ^ 
?T3rg’'gT^h?Tggg?ggggTgt% gg: ^Tggog?.g 

grgfj^^^g g gg#; ggwrgggvg^ i q?:?g w^gr^gf^- 
g# f gTg^f^gTggggvgt g gr^ gggogf^gig sgcgg I ggif^ 
g’5=«TT5mgf^g: g^^gfsfg gigf^f^gr^ gg% g ^ gg 
gggwg: gg^ g rggf^gf g sggf^^ 5CT5g:oTggg- 

grgg g»=qgg i 

gmig: gTggis:=g i 

g % f ^ ^TggT gg?g#gg; ^^ifg ggf^, ggrf^ g’^grg- 
ggg i^crf^g^ gg?:Tg: grr^'g g[g#gri f^fiigggfgggn wgfg 
?Fg^ gnT?;Tgwre^^'»gf^f^: grg^ g gg g’^gf^f^RT gig^n- 
f^f*g^^vgt i gT=^ggT?:ggiT^g; ?rTgftgg'»gf¥W 
gg^g^g^Mgjir grlrgg' gft^g gg^ i gg: f^- 

ff grg^^^ ggf^^sr gft^gg^ 

«T^ ^ ^gf^ wg?:igg I55t^ gig?:T^ g«T?f^^^ ^Tgg®g 
f^cg’gigT mt^gg g gigferggf^ ’^^>3 g^ gg^ 
%f^g#g gcg ?iT?:5ftg5iT^5[n’^‘?pg'^f^^*gggggT f^^gR?Tg: 
gsnf^r ^ ^^gg^igr ^tgftfgr % 

gig^gg^T ^t g^gfgg: giigg^gti i g ^r ggrg^tgt 

g«iff^^^ g-5qfgrg?’#g[ gg ?:T5?g^gTgf^qg^g mgif^Fig!^^ 
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ggiS^sn^T^ETrlST^l^ 

?rw sn?»^9^ H irfH 

H qfe HPr^graxt^: ^qq g^q^Tf^ 

5 i% 3 ?T^fH I ^g^rqTiRRqv^q^sf^r ^w H ^T H H Hgft spr 

H^ p 3 Tf % w WFqUTlftR f^: RT^^Hrl^raT#- 

HTf^J Hfq RNTHt qs^s^firfil I HSTlf^ 


WrFHTHTfjTHSrTfer ^TfTT R% lf ^g : I 

RTR^gqi^RTHT^ RTHTHf II 

jflftRT^fl I ^’JgqglffTSRr?? 

mq^ qfgq^^^qqq^Tf^ qflr gig?[f^q»?;i!r fqqi ^isr- 
^ogqjqf 5CT3TT f%5[0 1 q?rtq% ^ qiq^Tf^H r^ xt^- 

RTRto^ qq R%5?I wT^ftrl I qigq gq q ^- 

^T?^Tqn?:Jjr ^gqRq>^^ ^f;g#g^ qqr 

qqisnq:^ q: RIRt RTR^tT' qT^q?q[ ^ •? ^IfWT^FqT 

wf^qsq; qqi 

RTq^?g fqfuTT: qiirf qsftf^ I 

qrfRT Tjm § qTcqRrjjnrarrw^l ii . 

( !(»o ) 

q^?3 ^ ^RTf^HHR: I ?Fq| % 

qgsTFpB qrqqt q: 'frit q|5| ^ 

fiTcqiqqt i f^r^qHqRqroqif^r q^isqfs^t^ qqr Riq- 

f^-qq qjqqqgtti ^ 1 snqftfRr’ usiq’^ 

qrqrq^q^ q^jl ^tm^^gRTqf ^ ^q t q qfil^q^^ q?:qf qH^q Trt I 
qsFq^ % uq^ ” q qTqfkrg^”q^Tqi=qqiq^dr^q qrf^t qrqqiq: 

^S5»q^ I wq RqWTTfir qqii‘ 





mifRiik ^Tsg[:g^f^?WT II 
JTFI^: ^ ?nfil «IT'T I 

^Tij^o^iri, ^ qrf^ mqfl y rr ; r |i4di^j ii 


5F?ft 5?f^rFF^ f^^ J Tqifir' gtw ^ ii 




(»T5: t;||,i) 


!irT^ *raF5R?r:?n^if^ ’Tftsr^^r^, ixm 

?f sr^ sr^T5?r: ?Tg?nB^ fr5«t- 

^«rFI?5 t TtM# sif% I 
^»y3sr 5?:^rTrjr ii 

( sil?TfaRifirg5|5^ ) 


5^^i»nHW g ^T5r w srfe l 

?m 5? II 



WT?T«ft '^^J ^ ^5IHTT^^=Egc(f^^T^ 

qrf^ »tirpt ^!?b^ ?rqT ?f sri% 

sr#T5?r ?nm qft q^ g jqf^r: i 

qrw: I ^:?ft?nra^ ^ ^ v^- 

iT^ I m g rfE^T ^ ^^, ST^rf^ 5^ 

fFt^ igq!?q<3^qqr i ^wt 'q’ i 


MNNctl^dl^^ %* I 

^FF?T 554 *ii* 

( ?flr#sm: ) 


»F«w, M i ql^ro^ FTgqq'^qT 5n»TT?q^ ^5Fr«?Fn»WT- 
ftw, 5t?i5c?m’nT^t«RT^' ^ wg^rf^^n^fWr 



FOURltt OSlSMtAL OOf)F»RENOE 




vftf^ f%f*frt I «m: Jrra^Eiw 

*T?i^ w 

wg5iHPiTT?:Tf^^T tTir^f^ ^^rgqftgrf^^siTfi w^» 
^f^«?TTf^5?Tftr ?T5reT^<if^ 3{win?2r flr^n^ fpr^rr 

I g^??T^w JTT?r^ ?3fN?% ^ ?:T3r^’»t 
’TTf^: '?:t3!- 

TTft 'Tn^^rJTsrrg^TT^ »T5f i 

^ ^ wT?T’^ft ^ 'TT^, ^T ^ w'TO^trg??? 

KTsj^wE* Trng^ sn??^^ i ^sRft»i5=^ ^Rpf »tt3^: 

»n^ 5IT?7^fl3^9T ^FT^TTW# 3ft3|g^- 

#5r sr^feci' ?i8rT f^wm?x ^ ?rTvn?OT^n^5t^- 

%^7TnTft 'TT^ ^ swm WTC3?n?x ?i^ 

^rq^Cntiir^K *TtiH5T^ RWrW*^ I ^3^ 
f^3>Td ^5Cc^ ?:T3T^li: TTf^T 3- m^fismif ^ m9T% I 


“«Rr 3’ m3T?:ni«r^ '<T?c3?nraT^% 
ftrf^ m*^ 355^ I” ( ?[f^ 3 «Tn; ) 

ET3^?nr 3ftljg3Tf3?3 ^?F=*TgJT I % gT^OT^fpr^RT^t 
«Wt ?r ^?::, w^t ^ ^ 3?renr st ^Tf^ i 


^ '3 I 

Ttnc^it sfT^rr^^R^# ng^j^sfiE^ ii 
*113^3 9RTf5f3^E7^: W^J^mTfT# 

srftm^' ?ra crmrur^^wr^ft 

?T5f?v||t JTT^ ^»TT3T3r STT^fiS^Wf^T I i?3 ^^- 

3T5R3 qr? qr qiEqqq ^ snrriirf^ifq^sft ?:m- 

y>f 4 » n t ^*<qiw : smj^qqrr^^ qrqMr i ^WTf irf|f^T: i 

< 

<H^q ;T qa qq ^^q q"»qqqff^iqnEq <3 1 







51 ’^nw ?:T 3 r^w^sf% ii 

( srnrfwRt^) 


■mA* * — »N ^v 



wrfri ?:T 5 T?'»g!^qi!r sinillsra^i!! 5 ?T»? 3 ?i?r i 
WS( % srr^rM^sr i 


t^r ^'»«55if^^54wT f^nsffgr i »?# Jiprflg'TT^ ^rftrajjfwg^- 
^r?*rft ^ i ^ ^T^JnsRnfi ^nr- 


^rf^ ^ f^!i* 

^rtr^j sn?T%^ftr lirF^nw^rTg^Risfi??: i 

I 


% 5 J!r srra^ i 

% 5 pif II 



f|: 3 njt ? 5 t: l 

( ?% JT 35 ^ t;u»^ ) 


7 ?rc|g^ JJW’ 5 I 3 TT^ 5 ^T^? 53 JTf^? 5 l ^ 

?r9if^: ?rR(iT5?r^ ^tf^htt i 

^ WT^T«iw<T?rFf;rR ^T 5 T^^ 'TTTTq^nrn^ % 

*R*^T ^ ^ ^^TTf^rTT 5lt?X I srNt^W?:^ 5J3TT STSfT^^W 
?nrf9?ninTf»!rT^ sff^ra^ fTwif^^ ?fT?!af^^ Ar^nf^Rmr^ftri i 

I sr^TR^r: i 

fS SBI5T «F^RRrl fTTCXfirf^ »R 5T 35^X1- 

€8(Rn?R5T35X^?^rt^j ’sR^xf^T ^’J^sij^xx w^xsPr 

mmwiTV^ »k| 5Tx^^rd xt^?i ’tnr srxxxfjs*?!^ 

*i xirt^igjx^, 'm»nrxR*sr^;i'iJ+J^4^xTk- 

*nn! I g^ T 5?< KT5xfxTg | Ji?fti?n xitxi , t . ^ 

^T. wq^xf^ sxftx ^ 3 ^: ^xq ^xx^rq xxsqm^xxi^*^ 



fourth oriental OONtERBNOE 


?r ^ ’rrq^ ^ ^ ^rf^’ 

»<lrl I ^TsrMrsR^ *nir srcf^i^, ^ 305 snsrn% wtcjr: 

WWMTS®*nr*T»TT0tlfit 0T W l fi TT ^ 

^g^rnr 1 'T^rp5r^ ^ 0: ^ wwfii H W T g rgr: 
ml^«F»IT0'gcqT^T5q-ml%5=0»rTT^|fl^ ^T qcf ^®¥: 

SIf 5?rT 'TT’T^r I BTcf 

gr's^^crrsr^ 1 swJisgRri Bmw- 

f^f^: ^rSlT^Tfqf rfESiT^raST^T crTOTN^'ri 
5Trn5=5i^ 1 ^5^ 

^^TWT’^TUT I ^^T^^T'SfrX, SRPaR- 

ETTcH-UHTmT^TSf^Tfi: =0fbf 5 | Pff T ^ q;T? :^ T ^ t 

I 

0511 BITf«f0itf^0P^00 f|[^: WRT- 

f^?r0 ^jfT^^pns:^ ?ErT00f%, sir#T¥rT?3t00'»gf^d^ 0: ^ 

T%^ I 

^T^t53gT^0'»3aj ^ W(’. I ( ) 

00 ?raTf0 0^0?'J3f^q^w ^n00l0, sRTpg^- 

0?:0fm 0Tf^0 0^0100 I 0T0%=0^00'*s^sPr WT^fhj 

TTftfJT: 000Tmf^: 0^?^<10T^ ^00?J- 

^TOg^tTf0000T 0Tfir0T tf^ 0 ;qT5 :f^ 0;^^0T00T0 1 

0qt^0 0^T 0 ^ 0V€jft^i?:«r000<jj0TPr ?:T^sf^ ?Fqi^; ^ni0^, 
^T 5IT0f^0^00'»0f00T^ 0 ^5Rf,. srarspfjff 
<Tft3«ar‘ 0f^30|f^ i 0T0^?^i^:00«'0500fTU0t fiiS5?nTT0t 
^nTTte0T0fir 0559 ?:T3nfir ^0090^0^5- 

00^1 05rTf^ I 

?0^ 01 sTTfr^: «^f050^ fNl0^ I 
^0miriNl0 0^ 0^000% II 

( ^00^000) 



tiiC 

Xfji W^[?w?F§ ^TlfT !T t 

ftfsg 5i^S^ I ^ ^ 

Jjqnfl^, ^ ^K^15RT %fl5T- 

*i^«!i5RT «irftT?WT?ftfi I t^¥0*T fir ^mnfti«F“ 

awT ^ TTqn^?^ unHIaqr- 

5?r^ srw^, q??^ st cfqr ^T3r^n=q«r: ftral i 




(It) 

^ WTT, 

Wmf* ^ i 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF KALIDASA AND HIS 
RELIOIOUS AND SOCIAL VIEWS 

NARAYANA SHASTRI KHISTE, 
SAHITYAOHARYA 

(Qfwernment Sanskrit Oollegs, Benares.) 

^sfnr i 

YSETTS^- 

f%»rf^r si^wrfww^wrss^ i g^:, ^n?r- 

^RSET^^RT » < N T <<? j g ?nrrf«T ggm^- 

'HiTU?! ^gg^^mrftr ?WTf^ swRif^i i sr^- 

f^r^*=^jn?r«R: sr ^s^f^raws^sRiraT, 

snsPf <i!^sfir si^ srw«wRn?g sr g^tr- 

wNrJ «hf^1[<i«l<ft<I^Ml<iV^T ^ citfpf »RWDmRI I 

sng q firyRT R g w Tg^ up:: 

«???nc*rfr: ^5i^T5*WTwfei^: RflRTf^ — ■ 
‘sR^tgjii 3^ 5JW *ii<=i«w^ I . 
gupRflniTO ’rar^ ii’— ^iv 
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5ra tw 5pira#r«n»T5r^Ts?r: i 

^T?:J!rat ^rer: ii’ f ©^o 5 1 % 
?i?5 I 

fWfilW gwf W ftSRITcJI^ ll’^o ?o I 

‘WRTHWRS^r 5T ^ I 

id^q sT gq i 5r ^ ^^<nt: 11’ ?© 1 

t??rmT IT TfTTf^ j «TT^TT#T 

q ^mr*4^ T nifft'TTf^ra^TSTJlT^T^ R|:?k?IT q ^^ T IcW fa 

I f^%5nnEgqRn^, wrtt 

TRTSS^!^^ • 

TuljErTWTRWfT q TMSHJd: W^TT I 
q^jj^Rra; ?nfer htIt li’ ^o i« 
‘qrqsrff^ THT^qfcrqqr^ i 
srt: f^rad ^ qf^q^^d ir ?:o ? i? 

IRTfiRT qf^rnf^ JrqfiT q ^q r ^st ^ ^q I TTH^TIFT- 

fiWTT JtR ^TTTfWSfiiRRTT I 
ftsSR — 

^rqqTT ^ qrftg’ pnf qq: i 

qqfRTsftrsRT: qigqtefHsr arf^Sgq.ii’ q© ?© i qvt 

»ilTRrqift: q T g4 t q T^ ^% Er q<R<rq T g^i^m Tq R- 
qRf^r Mi-HTR^I I 

^aR TTRR RR SIT > 

WTRR ^ RqTR5% q^lT# II’ q I 



’T<m5*Ri 5^qiiy.‘fciM<i«l« 

suT^fi^r flr q[??n?*i ^ q ^ q ^i|cnq<N Ru ^ 

?n[ ‘tottcir «?qTsqtn?iT 5 ?tf, g?T <j[?J- 

WWR 4 I 

'J 

«T?m f^sqjq: — qx^rr^rst^ncRT, 
J«iHWT: #5W!ni%srqj:, qft^?§?2im:, qT?:#^H * =q #s ^' n - 

fiF^IT f^SlfjlfqRRn ![RBTT Wif^ I 

?n?r?T^ ispf^5^‘ ;j ^ 7 srsTimt vnrsrsgif 

siRrqrM wIcrrwqwRi ’q' i g^r t^- 

«5«?Jnsf^ I 5 i »n^ 

^ !T awe jt 5r^m: 1^ 

wnmnTTW^TRT «T^feqTq>Tftnft snoftiK# cit^n: %s=^M- 
m i 

5 ‘^5T?2rT5»TRm5*RT’ 5?rfi!|?f»?5rT Jiqss^sfir 

131^ ^?RT^ e^^Tst'5TJqr**f®W^fH I 
W ?I?TTg3W^ 

w s< i qft<iig rr ^»q : q^f: i gsr f^'ssss^qr^T sftsirwR: 

^rqrTOTti f^iw f^wr w^qftme sr i wf^Fais^^r^ 

spw: g ^ > 3 # T i 

W5r sR%sf^ Rf^rwj<s:q q??rR*rf^T f^qepn «rt«iWTfl^RM- 
wJ^sPr Ri:(lwf^^lq< g y iT ^ 9T^ ^mrf^msTRJW^TPr wt 
J a’ qwT^ 3ftqq?3iT5?j%^|5Wftl^; qnRii^ww 

•fq«ii+*iq.' I 

»n«pmPr 5fhmis5«wTO?»sTq5?q^?[W5^T^^ kwt- 
g 5i%W4<Pi i wwsf^r 

I 



Q£»OT«V1K» 


I iiwi^ 

jsi^: # m'm: 5r%?55d, if^frnTttn: 

fir^ ffe wif»ft?rF: i »TT«ff»Tt 3 1 

^infw^T ^iMgrwhiRT^T^ftaT 1 ^ 

3 ‘*F?r^;T^nTJ^: qT3 s^rtw^r^j’ 

frwRS»raR»^ I 

f%5?^ w ^«TrF5»nf wk- 

5^ ^ wftm i««Tf^?Ri5?T: wfr 

?itw *^5^ WTfg: tinir I ?isn ^ fwfti- 
7^W'^?*fT 1^35^: ^iFpff^«iT ^n{t «r3^q^i^M4iTq^ 

fim ^n aw w' 

ifT#4 if^r, Jp^ar ^^??rw ftsf^snui^r^T^: 

5wn 5?Bris»^»fe»- 

*nf wm m\ 1 rrsn iH<wi» 

?ww: 1 

PiT^W2i?Ts4 f^: s^wnft 1 

3 ftiw ^ I 

%«?if wf^' ^W.T3^U ^ 

^(|f^f^ vd% awT SF^^I^ress^srar gN T K ^| ^ (w< iW T3Rr fit 


««J?ftn^T »if^ 

«R5T mt^^»?T3r: f^’SR3«ras^ 

3 wiwf m mmi 

win ^v.wB ?tiWRSf fBpwm I fwwnr w jww wir- 
3*npa^: 4an4y i P7^ %^T^ 1 



•nfW •rre fRfra I 

WTI^ — ‘wtwff^g' ?n^R^’ ( ^0 ? I ? ) ^sr?l STt < T^ f l! y» > 

fiw«ff w^jSm: ^rm?s^ STf^TO?^ I ‘si 9 i^ 5 «p. 

3^’ ( to ?« Rt?) ‘?W ^ 

flitrftrft’ ? 3 #: sws?^ ^n^T?7Tt5tgt'j<Tr*sr^ n»!?w i *t g trrf^- 
ilfcigiN It i‘ w5?Fttst^ sttnFTtnr*t’ 

( t>' < o I ?c; ) |§r^ 

6t(Ti>*hTt«iHi SM rvhsft^it I tt% trftiTTttn^stir- 
qft tr t T^ ttttTtt— 


‘tmsPr f trttg 

3?nf# ’Tftncftrf^tTcTni: i’ 


|5tt ‘wTrJP|Tf^ g^nlt tntg’ i?g- 

'ifetttfrg;: »Tttr4«r 'Tft»T?Tt^t^ Itttiftt^ tt 

trTgtttt^-^ I 

ww?f itflf^«r?tTS[qt^ WtrWl ?RtT fW 

t^ftrartt ^iTttWTT- 
W^ '«T| argrp^H ^nwm^TtRRWTts^^ W^^tT- 
gt t sS t^ gttSTt: I tTtftt eiftt’ ttfil 

«Ft^ iT5tT ^ittrstt^iftT^T ^3mt ^rtr: 

^Jwrg 5R%5r ^mftg i ^F^rT^tft wrf^f^ sif^ smrunftr 


^( It t tTS t t^qgt tgjimtf^ trwTTt^^ i 


t: g^T I 

5 ^tTftt:, ^!T?sn:=^T^<iati^lflT^ '9^’pft#w:T8:- 




%tilHwig t tf^5w fi| g Tf ts^snt ffT%tTtfitt^sf^t ^tf^r %- 
W t tr ? wn trtTt tf^- 
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JRTFtt ^ » 

cRfT^rRftlt JT »|5RP??:: WNn^^IC. 

5WT«fflfiT ^ 5r ^ \ 

>7!=srRTt^ ?R 5fwr»#^TTwrT^ I g^s^Tg^nftftr 

^T«WJr«T?^'Tft»IT^ ?Rf »rRwfi7f^(% 

^ I riaft?r^T3?RT?^fiT5r«<TT5rn!rt hr: *i^sPr gf%f^- 

^ ^TRTJEr ^5% I 

ftFHf?TT, WRIR-f^gTSPr Wf«RT?flHT I 

?WT% — — 

‘»rf5rT5r^?TT i 

*RT*T I 

% 

‘?TsrT^f?iT»;ft?TR:’ ?:o ?K 

^<!IT ’ <o 

‘ht^rrt^^ I’ ?:o ? |«c; 

5RRT^: Hrt RnTO^IfrlR^T: I’ Ko 

^n^if5f^%qq«iT’ ko 

‘HTRT^ H^R’ T« ^Ivs® 

‘HRTJpjf ^JBRRTf^qrr: fipn: vsfh:: ?r: i’ 

Ko ^ 1 ?® 

% 3iT?r«h4w^(^^ gqf^HT sdn^n ^ i 

Hg^RSR ir?:® 

‘HPffTfWsTTH 5f^ f^^urt gsl# V 

?:« \\\^ 



«rr«rr^i^ jiwstt 


% ^ o ^ I :^i; 

‘w#rT^?f Ko \R -6 

% ?iii ^ 4^^ f ^< u 4i^ r ko 



: |> ^O 


‘wT^^%>m:fr3fM[ I’ Ko 
* ? ft<TT ?^q : »TTf§^ »?^ ?:« 

‘5ft5?rT’3#«n^^T|3^: ?Tf«r »7WT???r: l ’ ?:o ^ i^ ? 

‘5rf^T«2i^JTrfif%5rrf^ ?T^=!n: ^3T^^^ft^i^?fTJnTr^:i’‘ ?:® «.i5 


^TT^f^TfTflftT^ — — JTf^rft'? t^m^iwnir #wnif 
fiirn^f#?giin ^sfT I 5rT f?sf i’ 

o vs I 

5 ^Tf^^T’ET^?! ftjt XJ*Xt ?5[q%, 

ftra29 f^xnr^if^B- 

mxT^fqm: «RTf%?n^sc«w^- 

\ ^«xx^ — xxx^f^^JX^ — 


f^sfr w. ^ ffcT^^n: 

^T-ywfH«rttT5^f^^^xxwt w. «Tx:^cng?fYffTX3C l 
WEXf^fT^ ^XiT^fX gn sfiU TX ^ : 


H?xn*Tf#i^ffrix?i 5?m^i3 ^renxT^'f ir 

«x?r ^n?^3^«rt^x5f^r'Tx?n5XR: «txx : =^ % , wf^'?wx*xt 
3Rftmxr:?ph^5C5# ^sf^%5ni: I ^T5WxxT?:?«nTxwni5=# 

?rxf?g#sf^ — ‘xRWxf^: xnwgf<T^^^ftT^sxfiiid^r: i’ 


f l pg ^ ^^xTfir — 


5^'^ ftsr^r 

^ wxxs: f5T:^WTen^ sr: ll’ 

w?r ^:5r?rar5?TfeT «t^Wt %w x;ar 

^ ^ ji g ^r^^x x^q *i T ^ i f^xm v-^^r»r^ w=?r: 



^OtrttTH OttlfcDmi 


inf^%sf^ *T^»rT?»Rn^TW «t^- 

‘ 91 %^: sw^r: ^ i 

^ »T^?T^: ftr^r 553^^ sr ^rf^ ?mn«#f^: 

PWTftfsi: n’ VLivsvi, 

‘qsqri^ ^ ??rT?srt^!ikq^ jt «r5: 1’f o <(i\sq 

‘«mnR 5 q«ncJ^^sPr ^ r 

f « tP;o 

‘^r twiqnt s^r^feraq: 1 

qftf^ 5 PIWWf ^4 »R[T ^ ^ II’ f o ’llK.q 

qmiinn^qf^fiRf ^nrfilti ^13 q^mcm 
wrrn?3^: ftRr ^ qfT%?T^T 5 q q^^iqi^^r qn^ft?i 1 
HnsRqr:^ mw. qjT^r^Tsfwra: q^q^JT qmfq- 

^rfqar: ^pqr:, t?miTfg?n^«ir ^FqT^jftqr:, grawPr 
??TTq ?wfWnWTf%»IT?qqfPI I ^ 

fw^»?MTiT§[T< 5 ^ q ^q i g qqTfeftf^ I 

q?w f^^r^srftqqf^n'q^wsft 

q?^Tf^T^: 

qqnq^jCT qf^fn^gmftcq^$f^TO«Tq 1 ?«ft% fmtWl 


V. 

‘55sf fMMrq qg^Tf%q?^»»^ I 

qsTRTii' qiTTff qgnq frnmpg 11’ .^iq^ 
‘qq^ ^qTtqsnq?[ ?qq5w4 ^fgq^ »W|f| 
qt q q^hqiftq' q;»!fi^4 q^q% H’ vs|yi^ 
[q»^q ^ q [ f **q!yqTq: q u] 

‘It q»*Rft f^: qftiiftq q||T(’ fr® '^it;® 





. ?3#tr q^mrJT^jsf^r 

^ ^TSirf»lf^Tt:(ft g^m>T5?RR5RT- 

^WTg^"? ^nmfftTrlT I 

9 

^ WpT ftlW^TSf^ ?riT^WTTf^#l!r ^ITRST^, 

?i^5WT 5?r^^Jii, 

ii^^T ^ ?r?r: f^iT?:?F*»sr 

'^^Tsf^r ftwPr ?rTirm^ 

'9 

fiT:![rf ^f?Tt ^ ^Tf^fJT^jrRqTsf*^ ^%' 

’T?:»n5»nTT^: ^t%^?i, ^tstt ^T%?Tq^Tsr»Tf^?ft ^ 

?i«n «TT?ra$rT?Tm i 

915^, «Tra^t^^ ?r^%TiTf^ ^Km i 

«T%?rT^ g ‘^JTsr?^ 

sqw^snF^: W #^<T§[?I?:^^JT35ffW?fd I 

m i^wsRmr- 

^irftffjfflT^TFNr sr^fWn^ i 

WT%gT«T?Tt gf^i^Tt vf^ sfi^; 

ff**i T fi raT I 

‘m®»J iwt T®0Sl w»g»Fmpn!; i 

t^’ ^ fr*Tm«r 9i5«T^»^^«r ^ ii> 


^ s rw g rPr si%gT«Rf f^imr 

wfIriiSsT 5n«w^: fwi^^r: fcr: — 

‘<T5rs@{ fw ^:t5^ ^T5?n«wgf^ gf^: i’ lo ?iv^q 

‘3^: WEg{’ fcg^^'^qwsf^r 
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*>> ^-_ ♦_ ^ *v 

‘5r^ 2r8rT5rf^f^cfT«5r?PT 515 # 1 

^^off ^^Jsr: sRgcrJTrq'^ ii’ ?:S 

srwcrRT^, 

5 ‘r^=# ^r qftHT^r 
»F55rf(’ f9r^ 

srf^fiR I rT^Tf^^frTrf^fsr: 

?r: ’ 1 9 T^ sr^rfiRR 1 

^rgJTT g ^ri^RRTSRTTJTf^T^: — 

%3rRR: l 

rsrt^ arrsrar^^t ^d<iRrf^i II’ »Tg: ?©!? 

f^^RTR?TRT W%IT ^ ^ 

RTrl I 

‘mww: sR%’ ^5£r ^^Rrrf^RTT?:;, ^rarspir 

^ TThTTP% g g g (;rit» 3 [^ 11’ ? 1 

^snf^iiT %T4g#H »Tg#:(f^Rt ^Titf wtw ^gsr: 1 
5 g^_55RR^;PN?n3^: ^ g?iR ^5rT^**TO- 
ftR’ I ^51"^ I 5IR ^RRRWTOT 5Rn 

fttfir^’ 5ftr wrar ?ri ^RTO’Rftr^rori ^srenaw trt- 
I • 

5if^ ^rf^ ^ aRT g?R r v> 





5ifiiqTf^?TT !T 5g5NaiT,i 

535=?n^ I 

w^w, ‘wsr ^ 5 : srftrf^ sf^^^TOTswTrJRTRiT 1 

f^T'.^^S^ II’ ?:o c;i<* 
^^TTJrRftf^i^ ^Tt)*i*(iTMi^ I 

5 T#t SRcfi: SI^ II’ ?:o q| ? ? 

^f?RTfiT?T^ ?rfk5IT#iT ?ranTTfjT5^T^: fRi: I 

%f%5iT«f?w?9i*nRr?r:’ ?:o qi?v 
[^o w;^*ii«w igsrs^m if^: 1 ] 

[ a^o ^rfgfir : ^rf l ] 

?re^Tf% II’ 

^WTwftf^l^KN?[?WT 9 ?T^ ^of^w^nr^ ^TJ'znfKTHTfont ^- 
^rwnif^r ^wjwiPpri?: sri^wiRr 1 

?ri«(iKti«h f»|^r-inif (j^gqi 5Rf^wlw1tt, ft-'iHtd m**^' ^ I 

^ gsTTf^sPi • aMurr^wf^- 

fi T i » ^ifi<i^ : sr?ra?pn »ift^5ni:i 

q ^ gs j qftar^^ ^sswTWTt^^^I. I ^^s^nrrsr- 
^*^^^'i,^Tf^T?rt^*F5rT5TWg?fl^^ I^T^r^J ai'tl^TSft 
^ simJiarwswn^ i 

3RB^!n«rF4 at sTP^tani. i srr^lR^iTait stpr: arwt^sc!!- 
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(WT^ »IWT55^ I 

a«rT^ sifTf: sraf^:, snw?r 

^ I ?niq«Tf|Hi §r®^sRr: 3f^- 

^T^>RTf?g«rT 51^:, 3?:^ iiitra: fti^ 

•rrf^ra^ i ^ ?rff*nwj[ra<?f%?:r 5 i^ 


lf^^rRT?:R 5 F 5 R ^ ^?rer^Tg^wra 551: 
^ 3 f ^s iT^T wq<^ 

5 nvn«f !n€ftf^ 1 

wg f^wf^r, JT ^ fnm- 

5?s=gTd^ I 

sTTsorort 


-iTRmstn# q tfir g iT^T ^ : 



( ^ ) 

PURE MAGADHI 


Bhikkhu SUGATA KSNTI 

gw «R:?gt 
gf^5gTS5««gif^’ i 

gS^Ttn'TOWT^ 

Rrt ti 

w »PTg^ 3s^mwif^«Tg ^ gpigs^R *igwrrgTg’ ?rrgR 
^ ?g^<s(vqgigM‘ gJtgl^f^RrTgT^T ww^'tgftomnjr ^etwhcr 
$H i<r«i^^^ T ggfigg i gf^ggi ggfgtsrTJf ^ gT%- 
«n^ ggg*T?n^ gr n wi^ ra R' «nw gw i m 

g r g ri giM tg^ I ?rwT ^ ^ gggr gggggg^ ^w^rswgg^- 

ft g fiwT ^ ftg fir q t ^3iT5ft, gwr gmtsf^ iwt i W[ ‘sr gwr 
*nw ggg^ ^ gg w ntg gw ww ^ gr g>WT w q^ N qgjf^- 
^f^wis^ f^F^T JJT’W^g gng^ggfeg5(if^j^>< i 

wW f^wgt^, gg^ ggr rnggr gw»^ fi Fg g gg^g i 
gwT gwrg qrafgqiT ?^rwt^ f^r 
gkrarf^ i wrf^qiwsn^ swr^r gr^ranFi g wggrwgw g wm^- 
WRsf ^ aiiwr sgwgwg^— '^g fg, 

“w gTg«^^ ^ gwT 
g?T gwngv^^ I 
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>• 

^nrf^r ll” 

W[ # ^ urn gsrisPr ^ 

g^cR^ Wf ^rggT^R*fgT 

I gwT i^grs^ friPr?^w»TT?nf^ qr^^TT^rr?^ 

wfqf^rrgr grq 

^TFT^ I ^ 'RTq qFPsft qu v T^fa qH 

4jjig rq K<i i g T, ^rag’^’wrq ^n=i|gT ^ i r s qf N r siswm- 

^y^qg r R i s aT ^t firss? ^t i i^’ qTqrgqzqiqj^isr qri q ft qtr 
q<^ f ^ T “iTFTvft %”, g5^?f 

“TTTnqiH qrqvft i ?twt qnrf^ qgrfg 
5^5^ I f^rf^qwmf^^TT^T ^TTiggftnn 
^ q^ 5R^n 3i5»qT*T?^wq tftniTq JTTuRiqT ^5rq^rq%3R 


fqis?q qSTT; 

“tqrftf ?r«5i frif 
qrqf^ i 

TOTqiRf 

qr^uJ ^ gi i raq T” Rr ii 


m^q?T 




^Tqf?T#q)* 


'"M*f?«iii?«i q«rq«i^g5gTf^tq^; wr — 

^|JWt, %m\ gr#, ^i^qif *Tfq^, f^, \ 



! fi^ 5^, ?nqfit nf^, ^^rr # ?rwr, 

'3?n^¥ri^, 

wt: — 


^tjtsu^ ftriBjTJJiwnn’ 

^«F ^^m I 
3tBTOf 5^ Jirarf^i^nwr 
II 

wr gs^rpTf^FTT ^nzrr: — 

JTg^rw 
’?«?f?:T3W3’ II 

^^g^l2W ^ sis«tT#FTvn ?rPTsfT ^^T?? 
qft^s^TFTf^ 5S5R5rTf^?jT 
??r?:%gT ^?nf^ sgcqf^ i 

5(3isr(^q fT ^ ^^ g g w^vixi ’ 

^<MW F g T^I »F^KT ^T^3’ 'TTf^^TTm ^RIT ^W\S^ JTPTvfr 

^sw^JTvn ^T^^nfir; ?Rr^‘ i Jff^ m mrrtft 

'^^TPTf^qr 't^t^ t^, ?i^ w?wt?- 

3^>?ra7^T w?r^«i5T%ir’?iT =? f^r gwr 

qT%5qTSFT^w% qftqrf^^ ^ 1 5i5n %:— 

«^^r5«nroqMRqR ^f^#q;s?nqi«:iirT^ ^%qiTT»m^Tg?=rra^- 

g^^mra^qrqOT^ w^R^rwrgrRrft^ qT%3?nq»??^ 
frerrf^ qR^r ^qRnT%»TRr^ q^mt 

ff^ ^mnvr f^s^mtoRi i 
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^?T^rf»WT»f#^rift;TW w^?n«r ’?T*r?r^»TR 

gNP!wtT% ’Tftgrf % q % |Tftr ^ pr ^ i 

0 

crarf^ ^n7UTf»re%?TT ^rm v rr ? 

5?nsR|f^ ?i^cn?i 
^ ^r^Tg^n^TJT^%?n 

w gr % ?feqi^^ »TT 3 to i nsant ^ ^TWp>iRrfT^ 

^TTf^nnF?!^ ssn^W^RIT ^TPSRT ST ^ f^T 6 ^; cfWrS?i 
H -^ c>!i(^ c«T fe q FH< T f^^ H ?r^g?mrTOTf^^ ?wt 
wa?fN »if3rwRi m\ ^JiT3^ri5Er^f^ ^ 

Wf^^T?sr?rdf^ ^ ctPchtwt^to 

^r?5n^ 5if7%»TprPraT?i 

5iT?^ ^ ^ I m ^nf ««rT?T 

nPr^rcwTO^spsTT^ ^ ?n^?RT ^%gT www 

I 

5g3^>Tftp:T?r jn*Tf^ ^ f^, ^ 
«PT3raT 5n?raT ’lyPh 

«fwr, gfi, PrJTJT, f^iPr ^crrPr mf% 

wtPt I mr ^ 

*sr PFsy^f^ q^^g^rawn^i- 

sn^if^ wpfWTg^qr^ w^qf^r^PrfNwgsnqrftr 

fii N^ nfir ’nqarPr ^ i 

«OTr qq qnvr^qtr w^ifljai qm^t #^ranmg- 

Pi^rar qtrftr, gtrPr 553 ^ 1 ^ ww#q ^ qfT^wra- 
q' y qr g t f T d fwqcqqrr qw 







JSTflfTsn «rm^T*TftT I ^ jftai 

5 fr <R«raT ^ I , 

wtr #?f WT ?r l 

^rr?:^ ;sjf m*T«Rr^iTr^m»R?T^ 

TWTf ri^f^ff^Ti 

nm^^n «?ft3=^JSVfi?5R «lf%, ^TT ^ftWI 

flF?J»TfWr«nTrf f^sfT^ H I 

wfT^ ’T^3’ f?F 5T ^ »T^^rf?ft mimpi ^^?:?- 
irfir^T fir ^ i 

«?^ ^ firg!% *TqT »TfT#Tfir^r»n?r q«T^?«i3H>m«h«h*^fir 
firf^ “l^rg^fitr” |fir 5Ffig|«T- 

n#sT ^T»=qTfirgT <7T^5Rmn^n?RT qrftfir, w 

q^T#T ?r5rFraTF >Tfo?gt<iw?R FFFffiiTF 

q f ^ir^ fir wsr ^Fif ?RtR ^f^srw ifir ftr^’ i 





